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Their  vast   possession.     The   Piute, 
The  tawny  warrior,  will   dispute 
No  boundary  with  these.    And   I  — 
Who  saw  them  live,  who  felt  them  die- 
Say,  let  their  unplowed   ashes  sleep." 
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The  pages  of  this  book  record  many  scenes,  events  and  perils 
clustering  about  the  life  of  the  writer  during  a  residence  of  several 
years  as  an  ollicer  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  far  AVest,  in  the 
territory  embracing  the  Missouri  Iliver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  likewise  relates  tlie  earlier  voyages  of  discovery  in  its  trackless 
depths.  First  by  that  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  at  the 
instigation  of  President  Jefferson,  Avho  sought  a  highway  to  tlie  Pacific 
•Ocean,  through  our  newly  ac(]uired  territory,  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase;  and  by  that  of  the  path-finder,  John  C.  Fremont,  Avho  later 
on  verified  the  dream  of  Jefferson  and  opened  up  a  highway  to  myriads 
of  gold  seekers. 

It  tells  of  the  early  settlement  of  California,  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Northwestern  Territories  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  in  Sutters'  Mill  race  on  the  Sacramento,  by  Marshall  the 
Mormon,  and  the  swift  settlement  and  development  of  that  land  of 
wealth  and  wonders. 

Of  the  establishment  of  the  Pony  Express,  and  the  great  Over- 
land Mail  Express  lines  that  speedily  followed. 

Of  the  vast  system  of  electric  wires  connecting  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident. 

Of  the  building  of  the  three  great  lines  of  transcontinental  rail- 
roads that  pour  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  that  region  into 
the  lap  of  the  world,  and  of  the  national  legislation  promoting  the  vast 
laboi'. 

It  describes  much  of  the  wild  scenery,  glowing  landscape,  majestic 
waterfalls,  mighty  lakes,  mysterious  mountain  vales,  lost  rivers  and 
natural  wonders  of  the  far  West. 

It  tells  of  massacres  and  assassinations  of  pioneers  who  first  trod 
its  unknown  depths.  Of  Indian  violence  and  treachery  of  the  white 
man.  Of  mail-coach  pillage  on  the  highway,  and  the  robbers  of  the 
canons.  Of  the  vigilanten  of  California,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
scenes  and  incidents  connected  Avith  the  exercise  of  their  mysterious 
and  tremendous  power. 

It  speaks  of  Indian  songs,  legends  and  dances.  Of  the  wonders  of 
Yosemite  and  the  Yellowstone.     Of  great  mining  industries  and  the 
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vast  productions  of  gold  and  silvor  tliat  enableil  tlio  Govoniinpnt  to 
resunio  "spocio  payment."  It  rclalos  llic*  an[uisition  of  torritory  and 
tlic  means  wliun-ln'  we  acipiirod  title  to  many  tliousiimls  of  stpiaro 
miles  of  territory. 

It  is  Ji  brief  review  of  the  earlier  historv  of  events,  markinfir  the 
development  of  the  great  West  and  the  perils  that  beset  the  pi  th  of 
the  American  pioneer. 

It  is  the  product  of  leisure  hours  snatched  from  busy  professional 
and  olllcial  life,  and  is  presented  to  the  reading  American  puiilic  as  an 
e.\hii)it  of  pionc^er  life,  truthful  and  original,  in  many  of  whose  excit- 
ing scenes  and  events  the  writer  participated,  and  who  was  inspired  to 
prepare  the  work  from  the  deep  reverence  he  holds  for  the  American* 
pioneer.  It  has  been  in  the  main  carefully  prepared  from  notes  and 
records  made  by  the  author  during  the  prosecution  of  his  official  trusts. 
Wherever  information  has  been  obtained  from  other  sources,  they 
have  been  fully  verified  before  adoption.  It  hji.s  been  in  some  degree 
a  labor  of  love  to  commemorate  the  virtues  and  brave  deeds  of  many 
mountain  friends  who  have  crossed  iha  "  (lu'ide"  and  pas.sed  down 
into  the  sweet  Valley  of  Rest. 

It  is  presented  after  the  lapse  of  years,  thtt  the  generation  which 
has  gi'own  up  since  their  fathers'  heroism  oi>enetl  the  great  Pacific 
highway  to  the  world  may  know  and  understand  t'lrough  "  what 
peiils  passed  and  dangers  undergone"  the  foundation  -l  this  mighty 
Western  empire  was  laid. 

The  Altuob. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  IIOLVNTIC  AGE  OF  THE  WESTERN  FRONTIER -THE  ADVENTUROUS  SET- 
TLEMENTS OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST -DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD,  1818 -THE  LEWIS 
AND  CLARKE  EXPEDITION -FREMONT'S  EXPEDITION  -  FREMONT'S  EARLY 
LIFE  AND  MARRIAGE-TERIURLE  SUFFERINGS  IN  THE  SIERRAS- COMPELLED 
TO  EAT  AS  FOOD  THE  IIODIES  OF  THEIR  DEAD  COMPANIONS -GEN.  JOHN  S. 
PUTTER -MARSHALL,  THE  MORMON— GENERAL  SUTTER'S  RANCH  ON  THE 
SACRAMENTO  -  THE  PATHWAY  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  romantic  age  of  the  "Western  frontier  has  disappeared  for- 
ever. Its  kist  vestige  was  destroyed  by  the  golden  spike,  driven  in 
the  ides  of  September,  1883,  on  the  nortliern  line  of  raih-oad  Ijeneatli 
the  shadow  of  tlie  wliite  head  of  Mount  Paul,  where,  amid  the  wildest 
scenery,  its  own  icy  springs  and  cascades  mingle  with  the  waters  of 
the  Independence  and  the  Deer  Lodge,  and  thence,  througi.  broad  Pend 
d'Oreilleandthe  swift  Columbia,  flow  on  together  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Pacilic,  and  lose  their  identity  in  its  vast  eteraity. 

Upon  the  adventurous  footprints  of  Jonathan  Carver,  in  1703,  fol- 
lowed the  dream  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Its  realization  came  just  within 
the  closing  outlines  of  a  century,  whose  history  has  been  the  grand- 
est yet  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  struggle  and  mastery  of  mind  over 
matter. 

Within  this  period,  however,  the  broadest  field  of  romance  and  of 
chivalry  was  opened  up  to  the  unconquerable  spirits  of  the  age.  lor 
wild  adventure,  thrilling  conflict  and  personal  daring  it  was  unsur- 
passed in  history.  Neither  the  age  of  Arthur,  nor  Charlemagne,  noi' 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  nor  the  barons  of  the  feudal  times,  nor  the  knights  of 
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tlio  mitUlle  ages,  with  ilioir  tmces  of  stoic  pliilosopliy,  nor  the  liorocs 
of  Cliiiucer,  of  Geriminic  tnulitions  or  cliissical  unticiuity,  nor  the 
knights  of  the  crusades,  crowned  with  tiieii'  religions  orders,  nor  the 
legends  of  the  poets  from  the  ilays  of  Trojan  liei'oes  to  the  ti-ouha- 
(lours,  whose  romantic  deeds  shine  out  as  a  bright  light  in  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  i-i^^'es,  can  obscure  by  con.parison  the  chivalrous  and  romantic 
deeds  of  the  American  pi(jneers  preceding  and  following  the  discovery 
of  gold  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

These  were  the  unawed  men  who  pushed  their  way  through  the 
unbroken  wilderness  of  a  strange  land,  througli  hostile  Indian  bands, 
across  rapid  mountain  streams  swollen  to  their  utmost  veige,  over  the 
crags  of  icebound  mountair.s,  through  the  cypress  depths  of  dark,  unex- 
plored canons,  beyond  trackless  wastes  of  alkali  deserts  and  treaclier- 
ous  quicksands,  through  valleys  whose  breath  was  death,  and  aci'oss 
chasms  from  whose  rocky  depths  came  the  sound  of  hissing,  boiling 
waters  and  the  cataract's  roar. 

And  3'et,  amid  all  this  hazard  and  toil  and  ceaseless  endeavoi'  — 
past  the  myriad  milestones  of  unburied  bones  of  souls  who  had  laid 
down  at  once  their  pack  and  the  burden  of  life — past  the  wreck  of 
wheel  and  ti'uncheon,  over  which  the  storms  of  the  plains  had  swe))t 
and  whitened  in  their  solitude — rode  for  three  thousand  miles  tlie 
unruffled  knight  of  wild  American  adventure,  the  bravest  soldier  (;f 
fortune,  whose  stalwart  arm  and  invincible  courage  had  carved  the 
paths  of  empire,  following  the  dim  trail  of  a  human  footprint  until 
with  the  years  it  broadened  into  a  highway  of  civilization;  battling 
with  the  dangers  and  privations  of  his  perilous  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent, as  if.  instead  of  continuous  perd  and  starvation,  and,  ]>ercliance, 
sudden  death  at  the  hands  of  red  or  white  assassin,  a  jeweled  crown,  a 
kingly  sceptre  and  robes  of  royalty''  waited  him  at  its  farther  end. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  search  for  power  that  led  thither  the 
bold,  adventurous  spirit.     It  was  a  mightier  incentive. 

Few,  indeed,  of  the  hard\'  bands  of  pioneers  who  journeyed  beyond 
those  trackless  wastes  dreamed  of  the  empire  that  time  would  unfold 
on  the  shores  of  the  distant  Pacific ;  that  while  Anglo-Saxon  si)irit 
and  enterprise  should  lay  its  hand  of  industry  upon  the  distant  line  of 
continent,  where  the  horizon  drops  into  the  sea,  liberty  and  law  would 
go  hand  in  hand  to  fashion  the  rude  elements  of  material  society, 
mold  the  manhood  and  form  the   supersti'ucture  of  government,  in 
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accordance  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  civilization  in  tlie  lionie  val- 
leys they  liad  left  behind,  in  theic  concjuest  over  nature  in  tlics  (larin<j 
search  for  gold. 

The  disccjvery  of  gold  in  largo  quantities  upon  the  I'acifu'  coast 
was  the  mighty  incentive  that  led  thither  the  adventurous  Anu-rican 
pioneer.  Men  of  the  coolest  blood  and  l)ravest  spirit  flocked  to  the 
new  ii7  Dorado.  Not  since  the  walls  of  Home  fell  beneath  the  im))erial 
blows  of  Tudor  and  Plantagenet  had  such  a  scene  been  presented  as 
the  crumbling  of  ancient  mountain  walls  beneath  the  prowess  and 
genius  of  their  descendants.  They  differed,  however,  from  their 
ancient  ancestry  in  this:  this  conquered  em])ire  was  one  of  peace, 
Mot  of  war.  The  enemy  they  subdued  was  that  of  nature,  not  one  of 
armed  battalions.  They  were  crusaders,  whose  aspirations  were 
molded,  governetl  and  controlled  by  the  sovereign,  progressive  ideas 
of  the  glowing  century  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  soldiers  of 
industry,  drilled  by  labor  and  haniship,  and  transfoi'med  from  a  cha- 
otic mob  of  men  into  an  organized  and  disciplined  army,  with  mighty 
weapons  of  industry,  who  went  forth  only  to  industrial  con(|uest. 
They  possessed  themselves  of  the  richest  mineral-bearing  lands,  and 
located  their  minin  camps.  They  built  villages,  towns  and  cities  so 
far  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  that  for  many  years  they  had  no 
local  existence  upon  the  'and  maps  of  the  government.  All  the  indus- 
trial labors  of  the  human  race  were  pursued  with  tireless  energy  in 
this  remote  wilderness.  Forests  were  felled,  rivers  bridged,  mills 
constructed,  water-courses  changed,  canals  dug,  flumes  built,  mines 
worked,  and  the  virgin  soil,  which  had  slept  unbroken  amid  everlast- 
ing silence  since  the  mountains  and  stars  watched  over  its  birth,  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  ages,  upthrown  to  the  dew  and  the  sun- 
shine. 

Such  was  the  advent  of  the  forces  of  civilization  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  phenomena,  that  to  be  most  won- 
dered at,  and  yet  in  itself  illustrating  in  a  high  degree  the  cohesive 
])owei  and  paramount  influence  oi  the  institutions  of  our  government, 
is  the  fatt,  patent  to  mankind,  that  for  twenty-five  years  this  tide  of 
civilization  moved  on  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  rapid  and  complete 
development  in  the  upbuilding  of  empire,  in  its  barter  and  sale  and 
its  vast  accretions  of  wealth  under  laws  framed  by  itself  and  alone 
enforced  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community. 
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Amid  all  tho  excitement  of  a  mining  camp,  the  decision  of  a 
miner's  court,  coniposeil  of  a  few  leading  men  cliosen  from  among  the 
miners  to  adjust  the  claims  of  conflicting  interests,  were  ))romptly 
obeyed.  In  after  vears  when,  over  this  vast  field  of  human  industry  in 
wiiich  tlic  tireless  energy  of  tlie  race  had  found  the  means  of  develoj)- 
'.nent,  the  United  States  government  had  spread  the  a'gis  of  its  laws 
and  institutions  and  the  forms  of  its  liberal  rule,  and  by  organic  act 
courts  of  record  were  established  to  enforce  the  statute  law,  the  early 
decisions  of  the  miners'  court, framed  amid  the  rude  elements  of  the 
incongruous  and  complex  society  of  that  period,  were  invariably 
accepted  as  law  and  precedent,  although  involving  many  millions  of 
value. 

The  transition  from  industry'  organized  upon  a  small  scale  to  the 
larger  industries  of  comp;.  .  labor  extending  its  diffusive  energies 
from  mining  camp  to  city,  from  city  to  State,  is  exemplified  in  tlie  vast 
creation  of  States  and  Territories  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  that 
fruitful  field  of  industry  and  development,  peopled  with  many  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  and  dotted  with  towns,  villages  and  cities, 
which  but  a  little  while  ago  Avas  placed  upon  our  maps  as  an  unknown 
and  mysterious  land,  within  whose  weird  bordei's  the  white  men  had 
never  passed  ;  where  savage  tribes  were  said  to  hold  their  wild 
orgies  of  blood,  and  cannibals  dwelt,  who  loved  the  taste  of  human 
flosli ;  a  land  given  up  to  darkness  and  death — a  broad  black  belt  of 
territory  indicated  upon  our  maps  ns  iim  terra  incofjiiita,  now  a  land 
of  peopled  towns,  of  wealth  and  riches,  of  labor  and  prosperity,  of 
happy  homes  and  sunshine. 

And  this  is  what  hath  been  given  us  by  the  mighty  forces  of  civili- 
zation first  displayed  and  set  in  motion  in  an  inhospital)le  land  by 
that  chivah'ous  crusader — tho  American  pioneer  and  gold-seeker ! 

During  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  at  his  urgent 
appeal,  Congress  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  initial  survey  of  tho 
vast  wilderness  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  an  expedition  to  discover  a  practicable  route  for  travel  and  traffic, 
to  follow  the  Missouri  River  to  its  source,  pass  over  tho  mountain  head- 
lands and  descend  the  w^ater-courses  of  the  western  coast  until  they 
merged  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  expedition  that  accomplished  this  perilous  work  is  known  as 
the   "  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804."    Merriweather  Lewis 
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was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  year  1800  a  captain  in  tlie  regular 
army  of  the  United  States.  Shortly  afterward  he  became  Jefferson's 
private  secretary,  and  so  impressed  the  President  with  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  great  task  that  he  appointed  him  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

William  Clark  was  likewise  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  lieutenant 
of  artillery  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  ordered  by  the  President  to 
jom  the  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,  and  it  is  said  that  to  liis  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  their  habits  the  success  of  the 
expedition  was  mainly  due.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Missouri,  and  held  the  office  until  the  complete  organization  of  the 
State  government.  In  1822  he  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 

Poor  Lewis  met  a  sadder  fate.  Brilliant,  brave  and  generous,  he 
was  withal  subject  to  periods  of  great  mental  depression,  in  one  of 
which  he  slew  himself,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, he  rose  to  considerable  distinction,  was  made  governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson's  own  hand  traced  the  lines  of 
his  memorial,  which  was  published  in  1814,  togetlier  with  the  "Narra- 
tive of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition." 

The  wonderfu!  journey  they  made  across  the  unknown  continent 
began  at  St.  Louis,  then  but  a  trading  post,  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  1804.  They  wintered  at  a  point  fifty  miles  above  the  present 
location  of  the  town  of  Bismarck,  on  the  Missouri  River.  After  innu- 
merable hardships  and  many  perils  by  field  and  flood  and  Indian 
treachery,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1805,  they  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Their  homeward  journey  began  in  the  month  of  March,  of  the 
year  following,  and  they  reached  St.  Louis  again  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  thus  traversing  the  vast  wilderness, 
exploring  an  untrodden  field,  and  revealing  the  hidden  mysteries  of  a 
land  of  silence  and  darkness.  They  returned  over  the  route  marked 
out  by  the  hand  of  Jefferson,  and  over  which  the  present  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  now  runs.  Thus  has  the  dream  of  Jefferson  been 
realized  within  a  century,  along  the  northern  border  of  what  was  once 
"  The  Great  American  Desert."  It  was,  however,  left  to  a  familiar 
figure  of  contemporary  history  to  pierce  the  rim  of  darkness  surround- 
ing the  great  black  belt  of  tjerritory  lying  central  on  the  continent 
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between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  To  Jolin  C.  Fremont  are  this 
honor  and  tliis  fame  accorded,  and  llie  lol'ty  peak  which  he  ascended. 
18,7r)0  feet  above  tlio  level  of  the  sea,  bears  his  name,  and  becomes 
the  eternal  monument  of  his  genius,  courage  and  resolution. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  early  life  of  the 
great  "  Pathfinder,"' as  his  late  achievements  are  familiar  to  all.  In 
lS-10  he  received  from  President  Van  Eurenacommission  as  lieutenant 
in  tiie  Corps  of  Topograi)hical  Engineers.  While  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, preparing  rejjorts  of  ceitain  explorations  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  met  Jessie  Benton,  the  daughter  of  the  senator  from 
j\Iissoui'i.  At  that  time  she  Avas  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  3'ears,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  gallant  address  of  the  .young  lieutenant,  she  engaged 
herself  to  him  in  marriage.  This  act  greatly  enraged  the  senator,  and 
he  endeavoi'cd  to  break  uj)  the  match  by  causing  Fremont  to  be  s(Mit 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  to  examine  the  Des  Moines  Iliver.  lie, 
however,  completed  the  work  within  a  year,  and  returned  to  claim  his 
bride.  The  opposition  of  the  senator  still  continuing,  he  contracted  a 
secret  marriage.  Then,  fired  with  the  hope  of  distinguisliing  himself 
by  some  brave  movement  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  of  present- 
ing a  great  contribution  to  the  geographical  science  of  the  world, 
he  planned  a  geographical  survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

These  plans  were  partially  approved,  and  he  was  directed  to 
explore  the  Eocky  ]\Iountains,  particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
South  Pass,  with  a  view  to  an  overland  communication  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  he  accomplished  with  but  a  handful  of  men,  discovering 
the  route  to  California  through  the  great  South  Pass,  followed  soon 
after  by  tens  of  thousands  of  gold-seekers.  His  reports  attracted  great 
attention  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  following  year  (1S4;1)  he  ])lanne(l  a  second  expedition  to 
explore  the  unknown  country  lying  l)et\veen  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  coast  —  a  land  of  forms  and  shadows,  wild  and  weird,  and 
open  alone  to  the  speculations  of  those  who  had  trodden  upon  its 
borders. 

lie  started  with  his  band  of  men  in  the  month  of  ^fay,  explored 
the  Kansas  River,  went  through  the  South  Pass,  and,  after  an  unbrokfm 
journey  of  1,700  miles,  on  the  7th  of  September  came  in  sight  of  the 
saline  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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At  this  point  he  diverged  northward  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
CoUimbia  River  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver,  and  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber began  his  return  through  an  unknown  region  barred  by  rugged 
mountain  ridges.  Falhng  into  deep  snows  in  a  barren  and  desolate 
country,  with  death  from  cokl  and  starvation  awaiting  his  farther 
progress,  he  concluded  that  the  lives  of  his  party  depended  upon  their 
ability  to  cross  the  snowy  range  and  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  instead 
of  the  United  States.  The  Indians  declared  the  mountains  had  never 
been  crossed  by  a  human  being  and  refused  to  guide  them.  His  lofty 
spirit,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and,  traversing  the  snow  deeps 
of  the  lofty  range,  in  forty  days  his  party  reached  Sutter's  Fort,  on  the 
Sacramento,  more  like  ghosts  than  living  human  beings,  having  been 
reduced  to  skeletons  by  starvation. 

The  history  of  this  man  is  full  of  interest.  His  name  was  John 
Augustus  Sutter.  He  was  born  in  Baden  in  the  year  1S03,  and  became 
an  officer  in  the  Swiss  service,  where  he  served  honorably  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1834  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  established  him- 
self as  a  trader  at  Santa  Fe.  In  1838  he  pushed  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  far  up  afterward  to  unex- 
plored Alaska,  on  the  return  voyage  from  which,  in  1839,  he  was 
wrecked  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Here  he  determined  to  locate,  and 
obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Mexican  government  he  established, 
in  1841,  on  the  spot  where  Sacramento  now  stands,  a  settlement  he  called 
New  Helvetia.  He  was  made  governor  of  Northern  California  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  when  by  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  it  passed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  by  our 
government  Alcalde  and  Indian  agent.  His  settlement  was  flourishing; 
he  built  large  saw  mills;  became  the  proprietor  of  other  large  indus- 
trial interests,  and  gathered  within  his  control  considerable  wealth. 
He  became  noted  far  and  near  for  his  generous  nature  and  his  charita- 
ble deeds,  and  no  lost  or  wearied  traveler  or  sojourner  in  that  remote 
region  was  over  refused  food  and  shelter  and  warm-hearted  encourage- 
ment. In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  Marshall,  who  had  contracted 
to  build  a  saw  mill  for  General  Sutter  on  the  Sacramento,  while  dig- 
ging the  mill  race  discovered  in  the  sand  particles  of  gold.  Upon 
further  examination  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream 
was  filled  Avith  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metal,  which  likewise  spread 
over  a  large  area  of  territory. 
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Tlicn  l)e<,'iiii  tliut  wondorful  hegim  to  tlio  new  7',7  Dorado,  more 
particuhirly  described  in  the  chapter  on  mininy.  But  this  great  dis- 
covery, which  enriclied  so  many  of  numkind,  impoverished  the  gener- 
ous in-oprietor  of  Sutter's  Mills.  His  mills  and  workshops,  once  full 
of  activity,  became  idle  for  the  want  of  labor  to  successfully  run  them, 
lie  could  not  afford  tiie  wages  that  men  could  earn  working  in  the 
mines.  Ilis  works  by  degrees  were  destroyed  and  his  lands  pre- 
empted by  the  gold-diggers  who,  seeking  the  precious  metals  in  their 
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hiding  places,  found  them  within  his  possessions.  Year  by  j'ear  every- 
thing of  value  was  swept  from  the  noble-liearted  pioneer,  and  in  his 
old  age  he  was  left  penniless,  and  in  1S73  lie  removed  from  California 
to  Pennsylvania.  Often  have  I  beheld  tliis  venerable  man  with  frosted 
head  standing  within  the  halls  of  Congress,  appealing  in  his  old  age 
and  poverty  for  a  pittance  of  that  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
under  the  forms  of  law.  Finally,  Congress  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  83,000.  He  lived  but  a  year  to  enjoy  the  "l)itter  little  that 
of  life  remained."  Worn  with  life's  cares  and  anxieties,  and  the 
betrayals  which  in  his  advanced  years  fell  heavily  upon  him,  this  brave 
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soldier  of  tli(3  wildornoss,  whoso  iirnis  of  industry  llaslied  far  l)riglitor 
ill  tlio  sun  of  civilization  thiin  war's  plumed  liolinot,  laid  down  his 
burden  at  seventy-seven  and  went  to  repose  in  the  land  of  shadows. 

Warmed  back  again  into  life  and  health  by  the  oUl  General's 
hospitality,  and  obtaining  a  new  outfit,  Fremont  |»roceedeil  soutli- 
wai'd  along  the  western  i-ange  of  the  Sierras  and  discovered  a  gaj)  in 
that  range,  through  which  he  passed  into  the  great  basin  beyond,  and 
thence  safely  to  the  Missouri,  reaching  AV'ashingUm  City  again  on  the 
9th  of  August,  18-i4. 

The  same  year  he  organized  another  expedition  and  explored  the 
great  basin  and  the  maritime  region  of  California.  The  war  with 
jV[exico  intervening,  it  was  not  until  1848  that  he  organized  another 
exjjloring  party.  He  now  sought  a  passage  to  California  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  attempt  to  cross  the  snow-covered 
Sierras  the  guide  lost  liis  way,  and  the  part}-  was  subjected  to  the  most 
terrible  suffering,  compelled  by  starvation  to  subsist  upon  the  flesh  of 
their  dead  companions,  one-third  of  their  number  perishing  from 
hunger  and  cold. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  this  effort,  the  following  year 
he  organized  another  party  of  thirty  men,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year,  aftei*  a  most  determined  effort,  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing a  pass  over  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  Sacramento. 

Thus  was  the  road  opened  to  the  myriad  gold-seekers,  all  the 
way  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  indomitable  energy  and 
most  persistent  endeavor  of  the  remarkable  man  whose  ])lace  in 
liistor}'  will  be  greater  than  that  of  an  Achilles. 

But  what  of  the  brave  men  who  shared  with  him  all  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  his  perilous  labor? — except  that  hero  of  the  plains, 
the  faithful  friend,  guide  and  companion  of  Fremont,  the  chivalrous 
Kit  Carson  —  their  names  may  not  live  in  history.  No  monument  of 
the  everlasting  hills  will  bear  their  fame  to  Time's  remotest  age.  But 
they  were  the  brave  companions  of  Fremont,  who  made  success 
possible,  and  without  whose  aid  he  would  have  peusiied  in  his  vast 
endeavor. 

Some  of  them  lie  in  little  graveyards  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  side  of  torrent  streams  that  forever  sing  a  wild 

some    in    green    graves  covered  with  the 
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flowers  ol'  iciiiombrance,  far  beyond  tho  cruf^s  over  wliicli  they  strotle 
iiioi'o  liki!  gods  tluui  iiu'ii  ;  some  sh'('|)  in  llieir  own  liome  valleys; 
soiuo  of  tho  gallant  band  aro  yet  in  tho  active,  busy  world,  awaiting 
tho  final  siinuiions  beyond  tho  snow  and  tho  frost  line.  Wherever 
they  aro  they  will  l^o  recalled  as  heroes  of  the  stonn-lteaten  lieights  — 
gods  of  tho  solitudo  greater  than  a  Spartan  band  —  through  whoso 
mountain  passes  run  the  electric  wiies  of  nieniory,  stretching  along 
tho  lines  of  tho  centuries,  and  whose  blood-dyed  walls  loom  up  grander 
in  thougiit  than  ancient  ThermopyluL*. 


CHAPTEE  TI. 


THE  PONY  i:XPRES9-FU0M  KIVEK  TO  OCEAN -TIIK  STOllY  OT  ITS  ESTAnUSH- 
Mi:\T-  THE  WAfJEIl  HET«EE\  TIIK  OCEAN  EXPUESS  AND  THE  OVEKLAND 
"  lllt.M  UK  UrSSKLU  MAJultS,  WADDEM,  &  COMPANY  THE  CONTINENT  TO  HE 
CUOSSEII  IN  KlfTEEX  HAYS-FUTY  THOt'SANO  HOLLA KS  THE  WAOEIl  SH  >ltY 
OK  THE  KIItST  ItlDE-THE  LOST  UIDEH  THE  DKOWNEl)  HOUSE  IN  THE  PLATTE 
IlIVEK  THE  WAOEU  WON  IIY  TWENTY  MIMTES-THE  PONY  EXPUESS 
ASSI'UED-THE  PONY  EXPRESS  UIHEUS,  Sfl  (IKXF.HIS- VAC  SIMILE  COPY 
OF  PONY  EXPUI>S  ENVELOPE  ^VHICH  CAUUIEI)  THE  NEWS  OK  THE  KIUST 
ELECTION  OK  AHKAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  DENVEU,  THEN  THE  TEUIMTOUY  OK 
JEKKEUSON-OTHEU  LETTEUS-THE  PONY  EXPUESS  AND  THE  EAST  HUITISH 
MAIL  FROM  CHINA  TO  LONDON-THV;    'IKES  PEAK  GOLD  EXCITEMENT. 

The  red  iniin  and  tlie  frontier  have  faded  together.  "Wars  and 
wildernesses  have  likewise  disappeared.  Along  the  great  lines  of 
railroad  plowing  their  lightning  way  through  those  once  vast  soli- 
tudes all  is  life  and  activity.  Towns  and  cities  have  invaded  their 
silent  paths.  Men  who  followed  the  faint  trail  of  civilization  have 
themselves  heheld  the  great  tide  roll  over  their  own  footprints,  and 
view  with  wonder  its  ever  ad v.'i. icing  waves.  They  are  no  longer  pil- 
grims upon  an  inhcvpiiai>ie  sod.  They  have  anniiiilated  space.  They 
live  in  the  new  land  of  destiny,  yet  breathe  in  their  old  home  val- 
leys. At  each  station  they  hear  the  click  of  a  wire  tongue  repeating 
its  cabalistic  speech  3.000  miles  away — man  bargaining  with  man 
across  a  continent  alx)ul  a  mule,  a  mill-site  or  a  million  dollars  of 
bonds.  He.  who  but  a  few  years  ago  trod  these  forlorn  paths  without 
a  friend  or  human  habitation  in  sight  for  countless  miles,  now  sits 
beneath  the  glare  of  an  electric  light  and  reads  the  daily  press,  which 
with  its  own  bright  light  has  come  to  illumine  the  mind  and  tell  the 
world  of  its  matchless  power  and  genius. 

Schools,  churches  and  opera  houses  have  likewise  appeared  to 
cidighten  the  multitude  and  mold  the  morals  of  the  new-born  commu- 
nity. Hotels  and  banks  now  stand  and  welcome  guests  pour  their 
gold  over  the  verv  s|x)ts  where  but  a  little  while  ago  the  wolf  and  the 
bear  prowled  and  the  wild  buffalo  roamed  in  freedom.  What  a  wonder- 
ful scene  now  uplifts  its  romantic,  idealistic,  yet  solid  picture  before  the 
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mental  vision  of  ilie  wonder-stvickon  })ionce)',  wlio  lately  delved  aiuid 
tlie  inuiintain  rocks  or  trod  the  level  plains  in  tlie  awt'ul  stillness  that 
fell  around  him  like  a  mantle  of  sombre  cloud  I  And  now  the  vast 
system  of  railroaiis,  electric  wires  and  mails  all  rush  along  togethei- ! 
What  an  atlvent  to  him  was  the  era  of  the  lirst  daily  mail  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Tacilic  I 

"Who  among  the  old  pioneers  and  settlers  upon  the  ))lains  does  not 
remember  the  contracting  firm  of  Russell,  Majors,  Waddell  &  Co.,  at 
once  the  earliest  and  largest  contracting  lirm  in  the  great  West,  their 
business  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  ? 

Who  among  the  early  business  men  of  the  plains  and  Pacific 
coast  now  alive  does  not  remember  how  very  irregular  were  the  mails 
— the  Southern  stage  line  carrying,  or  pretending  to  carry,  a  weekly 
mail  which  they  were  fortunate  indeed  to  get  through  safely  at  great 
cost,  but  frequently  lost  on  the  way  ? 

IIow  often  have  I  heard  the  story  from  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  daily  mail  was  carried  across 
the  country  by  the  "  Pony  Express.''  There  were  diffeirnt  versions 
of  this  remarkable  event,  but  they  were  all  grouped  about  and  cen- 
tered upon  the  same  facts  and  results. 

A  jiart  of  the  story  related  by  old  settlers  and  travelers  told  of 
the  great  spirit  of  rivalry  existing  between  the  stage  and  ocean  lines 
of  mail  carriers  to  the  Pacific  coast — the  steamers  convevintr  the 
mai's  from  New  York  harbor  to  the  Isthmus,  thence  overland  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  up  the  Western  coast  by  steamer,  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  citv  of  San  Francisco.  The  mail  line  bv  stnires 
extended  through  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  thence  through  Southern 
California  to  the  upper  settlements  on  the  coast. 

The  firm  of  contractors  above  alluded  to,  Russell.  Majors,  Wad- 
dell &  Co.,  held  control  of  the  central  route  by  way  of  .Iulesl)iiry,  Fort 
Kearney,  Fort  Laramie  and  Salt  Lake.  It  was  not  believed  that  this 
route  was  practicable  for  a  mail  route,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  f/al/i/ 
Dinil  was  met  with  derision.  This  firm,  however,  had  sullicicnf  faith 
in  its  ultimate  success  to  invest  nearly  ^100,000  in  equipping  the  line 
with  stock  and  stations  for  the  world-renowned  Pony  Express,  which 
began  its  wondei-ful  work  in  the  month  of  April,  ISfiO,  a  year  l)efore 
the  bolls  were  jiealing  the  first  wild  notes  of  war  in  the  distant  States. 
If  it  did  not  succeed  to  a  brilliant  career  and  jiile  iip  viist  wealth  for  its 
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projectors,  it  at  least  accomplislied  that  whicli  has  proven  of  more  per- 
manent vakie  to  mankind  —  it  paved  the  way  foi*  the  wire,  the  stages 
and  tlio  niih-oad,  which  have  enriched  tlie  republic  by  accunuilatcd 
wealth  and  empire,  and  showered  countless  blessings  upon  succeeding 


generations. 

But  as  this  scheme  was  a  new  idea,  and  involved  strange  business 
elements  in  its  mixture,  it  was  (piite  natural  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
ocean  line  of  steamers  should  take  an  unusual  interest  in  tiie  proceed- 
ings and  results. 

The  owners  of  the  Pony  Express  declared  that  l)y  their  way  Salt 
Lake  could  l)e  reached  in  ten  days  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  the 
!'ac  'k:  corst  in  five  days  more.  The  Ocean  Express  declared  that  it 
i'i'>nu  he  done  in  the  time  stated,  and  wagered  SS'j'XooO  on  the  gen- 
c.;i',  I'c^dUit.  Kow,  S50,()00  was  quite  a  sum  of  money  in  those  days  of 
small  pretension  and  strict  economy,  before  the  vast  war  warrants 
had  Ix'gun  to  pass  through  the  United  States  treasury,  and  men  of 
small  ^'alibre  but  immoderate '•  good  luck"  accpiired  princely  fortunes 
by  a  single  Government  contract,  without  dividing  with  their  con- 
gressional influence. 

I  i'emend)er  a  little  incident  that  occurred  during  the  first  year  of 
tlie  war  that  very  forcibly  illustrates  this  point.  A  member  of  Congress 
troni  a  Western  State  obtained  for  one  of  his  constituents  a  contract 
witli  the  quartermaster's  department  of  Washington  to  furnish 
1,0110  horses  at^f'^O  each.  He  fulfilled  the  contract,  paying  an  avei'age 
of  about  $1)0,  a-id  cUaring  the  splendid  profit  and  fortune  of  S4o,000. 
Meeting  his  cws-'grt.^:  ,iiin  one  day  in  thestreets  of  Washington,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  te  1;  i\  Oi  iiis  good  luck  in  fulfilling  the  contract,  stating 
that  ho  had  clean-  '  iS-10,00(>  thereby,     lie  thanked  his  friend,  the  con- 


gressman, lul  '.]">" 


nterest  he  had  taken  in  his  welfare,  and  said  in 


conclusion:  "  Xow  if  you  will  get  me  another  contract  just  like  it,  so  that 
I  may  clear  another  840,000,  I  will  make  you  a  jiresent  ofa  gold-hea<led 
cane.  The  congressman  thiinked  him  for  his  kind  expressions  and  his 
overfiowing  gratitude,  but  declined  the  ofi'er  of  the  gold-headed  cane, 
and  politely  l)a(le  him  ''good  day."  I  am  inclined  to  think  lie  never 
obtained  iUi  'her  such  fat  contract,  .at  least  through  the  influence  of 
that  oongi  •:  ,!.:in,  as  the  way  I  heard  him  damn  that  particular  constit- 
uent for  proj)>  iiig  to  i)ribo  him  with  the  offerof  a  gold'-headed  cane  in 
exchange  for  SbO.OOO  was  a  caution  to  all  evil  doers. 
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However,  the  Pony  Express  men  had  great  faith  in  tlie  success  of 
their  venture,  and  wei'e  in  nowise  abaslied  by  the  bold  proposition  of 
the  Ocean  Express  millionaires.  They  innnediately  accepted  the 
wager  and  laid  down  their  ^.^O.OOft  with  a  lofty  courage  as  to  the  Ihial 
result. 

On  the  8d  of  Atirii  the  i)onies  started  on  the  mighty  task  they 
were  expected  to  perform.  One  fi'om  the  ocean  to  the  river;  the  other 
from  tlie  river  to  the  sea  !  One  with  its  golden  ensign  from  the  wave- 
washed  shores  of  the  racific ;  the  other  with  the  .'heat-sheaf  fi'om 
the  broad  Missouri  Valley  I  And  thus  o'l'v  rd  they  flew  across  the 
continent,  in  this  mighty  race  of  bon(;  and    i  "gainst  the  fleeting 

hours,  the  throb  and  beat  and  jmlse  of  time  cation  after  station 
was  (juickly  passed,  mile  upon  mile  melted  away  like  the  snow-wreaths 
in  the  valley  when  scorched  by  the  summer  sun.  Nearer  and  fiearer 
came  the  heralds  of  civilization  bearing  across  trackless  wastes  the 
greetings  of  time's  empires  upcm  the  East  and  "West.  "With  a  wild 
cheer  they  pass  midway  i)etween  the  river  and  the  sea,  and  thebreutli 
from  their  ])onies'  nostrils  Hiingle  like  the  .smoke  of  incense!  All 
along  the  land  course  there  was  perfect  order  and  discipline  in  each 
detfiil  of  movement,  as  scores  of  miles  faded  away.  As  soon  as  the 
express  reached  a  station,  where  its  woi'k  was  done,  another  hoi'se, 
.•;addled  and  bridled,  awaited  the  leap  from  one  stirrup  to  another. 
The  mail  bag  was  swiftly  tossed  from  one  to  another,  and  the  race 
continued  like  the  wind.  Eresli  horses,  with  riders  booted  and  spurred, 
instantly  took  the  i)lace  of  the  worn  and  jaded.  Stil)  the  race  was 
not  without  its  mishaps.  Four  hours  were  lost  in  a  snow  canon  bv  a 
bewildered  boy  rider,  who  wandered  aimlessly  seeking  the  road.  Sud- 
denly coming  upon  its  trace,  Avith  all  the  energy  of  despair,  he  again 
started  upon  the  course,  striving  madly  to  make  up  the  lost  time. 
Another  horse  and  I'iiler  went  down  while  crossing  the  Platte  Iliver, 
The  horsr  was  drowned,  but  the  rider,  seizing  the  mail-sack,  swam 
safely  r.shore,  and  ran  on  foot  to  the  next  station,  where  his  relief, 
in  waiting,  again  took  up  the  race,  as  witli  a  lost  thread. 

And  all  tliis  time,  with  anxious  hearts  aboard  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  great  contest,  the  glowing  mail-steamers  were  plowing  their 
way  through  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Two  oceans 
were  under  conquest  to  contribute  their  aid  to  the  will  of  man.  On 
the  land,  pony  and  rider  maintained  their  ceaseless  speed   through 
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storm  and  sunshine,  through  dayliglit  and  dai-kness,  through  mountain 
canon,  across  swollen  streams  and  over  trackless  wastes  of  parched 
and  burnt  alkali  deserts;  onward  they  Hew,  and  still  onward,  until 
tiie  broad  continent  was  nearly  spanned. 

The  fii-st  part  of  the  race  had  been  well  nigh  lost.  Salt  Lake  had 
been  reached,  but  not  in  ten  days.  They  were  a  few  hours  over  due. 
The  goal,  however,  was  Sacramento,  and  850,000  hung  in  the  balance 
on  the  next  five  da\'s.  Would  this  brave  effort  to  annihilate  space 
win  the  goal  ?  An  hour,  yea,  a  minute  late,  and  the  wager  would  be 
lost.  Would  the  time  lost  in  the  turbid  stream,  and  by  the  bewil- 
dered boy-ridei'  in  the  deep  snows  of  the  canon  lose  the  race  ?  Who 
could  judge  ?  Swift  as  a  bird,  and  as  ceaseless  as  its  flight  from  wintry 
storms,  onward  went  the  Pony  Express  as  the  days  passed.  Twelve, 
fourteen,  fifteen  days  went  by,  and  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
westwar(l-l)ound  was  due  at  Sacramento,  or  the  goal  was  lost !  The 
morning  hours  sped  swiftly  away,  and  no  tidings  from  the  herald  of 
the  East.  High  noon  passed,  and  no  word  from  the  tireless  ridel's  of 
the  Pony  Express  I  Three  o'clock  strikes  upon  tlie  dial,  and  now  tlie 
minutes  are  counted  as  they  silentlv  wing  their  way  into  the  shades  of 
eternity  !  Half-past  three,  and  yet  no  sign  upon  the  hill  or  in  the  val- 
ley !  The  fleeting  moments  are  coated  with  anxiety  !  Dread  comes 
with  its  sullen  plume  to  mark  the  dead  march  of  Time,  and  uncer- 
tainty ! 

"  Uncertainty ! 
Foil  (luiiion  of  our  fears  1     The  liiim;in  soul 
That  can  support  despair,  supports  not  thee," 

But  "  Patience  sits  by  in  angel's  garb,"'  and  offers  her  sovereign 
aid.  At  this  moment  a  speck  is  seen  u[)on  the  horizcm.  ]S^)W  it  is  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Kow  it  is  a  cloud.  AVitli  wliip  and  spur 
the  bold  boy-rider  urges  on  his  flying  steed.  Ife  comes  with  a  wild 
shout  of  victory  beneath  his  floating  ensign  ;  his  wheat-sheaf  from  the 
distant  valley  drops  at  the  jjcople's  feet.  The  earth  trembles  with 
their  responsive  voice,  and  the  everlasting  hills  re  echo  their  shouts  of 
triumpii.  The  Pony  Express  lias  crossed  the  American  continent,  and 
won  by  twenty  minutes! 

And  this  is  the  story  of  the  world-famed  Pony  Express,  as  I  have 
heard  it  told  a  hundred  times  around  distant  camp-fires,  whose  ashes 
long  since  mingled  with  the  sod.     The  same  s])eed  was  kept  up  all  the 
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time,  as  if  !i>5u,0U0  was  the  daily  prize.  It  was  tlie  same  for  months, 
and  then  tiie  wave  of  war,  with  its  bloody  issues,  roUeil  in  sullen  j^loom 
across  the  ])lains,  and  the  riders  who,  with  whip  and  spur,  had  driven 
on  their  swift  chargers  in  the  interests  of  peace,  went  ofT  to  drive 
their  war  horses  into  battle,  armed  with  gun  and  sabre.  The  Pony 
]l;press  faded  from  the  trail  and  passed  into  history  ;  the  trail  became 
grass-grown,  and  the  abandoned  stations  stood  like  gliosts  of  silent 
cities. 

The  Pony  Express  riders  were  sni  generis — brave  young  fellows, 
whoso  love  of  adventure  principally  Jed  them  away  from  the  haunts 
of  civilization,  and  whose  wild,  untamed  nature  found  keen  zest  anil 
enjoyment  in  the  danger  and  excitement  of  the  daring  frontier  life,  A 
volume  might  be  written  of  their  personal  exploits.  One  of  these  boys 
rode  for  eighty  miles  on  a  single  :' 

stretch,  leaping  from  stirrup  to  stir- 
rup, until  he  entered  the  city  of 
Salt  Lake  through  the  rough  nioun- 
tain  fastnesses  and  the  rocky  canons 
of  the  mighty  "Wahsatch  range.    This 
rider  was  a  bright,  intelligent  lad, 
of  most  brave  and  sturdy  qualities, 
who  afterward  laid  down  his  youns: 
life  upon  a  Southern  battle-fieUl. 

One  named    Murray  died 
not  long  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  well   remember   him  and  his 
little  auburn-haired  wife,  who 
appeared  to  be  as  proud  of  him 
as  of  the  grandest.    Murray 
was  known  as   a  desperate 
man  and  a  deadly  shot.     lie 
grew  from  a  thin  stripling  to 
bo  a  large,  powei'ful  man, 
weighing  more  than   two 
liundred  pounds.     I  can  see 
him  now,  walking  the  streets 
of  Salt  Liike  Pity  in  a  sort  of 
a  bear  and  liuckskin  suit,  a  brace  of  revolvers  strapped  to  his  Avaist.  a 
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kiiilu  in  his  boot-leg,  and  a  breech-loatling  shotgun  in  his  hands;  Imt 
then  none  tiiougl'.t  sti'ango  of  sucli  a  garb.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try and  ono  of  tlie  institutions  of  the  times  for  a  man  to  go  armed  caj)- 
(i-jne  ,•  in  fact,  it  was  essential  for  the  peace  and  security  of  a  man  that 
he  should  go  constantly  armed,  lie  did  not  know  at  what  moment  he 
might  be  assailed,  and  to  be  '*  heeled"  at  the  proper  moment  he  nuist 
needs  carry  a  battery  around  Avith  him  at  all  ti  mes.  I  rememijer  very 
well  that  it  was  as  natural  for  me,  when  I  dressed  in  the  morning,  to 
push  my  derringei-s  in  my  pistol-pockets,  as  it  was  to  place  my  shirt 
upon  my  back  or  my  hat  upon  my  head." 

'I'he  charges  for  carrying  a  letter  by  the  Pony  Express  was  85  per 
ounce  or  fractional  i)ai't  thereof.  This  afterward  became  reduced  by 
the  manufacture  of  a  peculiar  class  of  paper,  called  "pony  express 
paper,"  of  very  light  texture.  By  this  means  an  eight  or  ten-])age 
letter  could  be  cai'ried  for  $2.50. 

The  income  of  the  Pony  Express  amounted  to  §500  per  day. 
Besides  the  United  States  mail,  it  frequently  carried  in  perfect  order 
valuable  express  packages  and  documents.  About  this  time  England 
waged  war  upon  China,  and  the  reports  from  the  English  squadron  in 
the  Chinese  waters  to  the  home  Government  were  carried  by  this 
route,  it  proving  the  quickest  as  well  at  safest.  One  of  these  official 
l)apers  weighed  so  heavily  that  the  charges  upon  it  were  $135. 

lam  indebted  to  my  friend, J.  S.  Robinson,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  who,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centui'y,  was  connected  by 
important  official  station  with  the  mail  and  express  lines  of  the  plains, 
for  several  letters  by  '•  Pony  Express,"  and  the  envelope  transmitted 
b}"^  "  Pony"  to  the  Denver  JVcws,  conveA'ing  the  first  news  of  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  the  identical  envelojie,  and  has  been 
in  his  possession  during  all  these  long  intervening  years.  The  stamp 
of  the  company  with  which  my  friend  was  connected,  "  The  Central 
Ove'land,  California  &  Pike's  Peak  Express  Company,  November 
8th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,"  and  that  of  "Pony  Express,  St.  Joseph,"  are 
as  cleai'ly  defined  as  they  were  on  the  day,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  when  it  started  on  the  way  to  that  distant  point  in  the  mountains 
Avhero  the  gold-seekers  had  laid  the  foundation  of  what  Time  should 
determine  to  be  a  mighty  niountjiin  city.  Accompanying  is  the  letter 
of  Mr.  llobinson,  notifying  the  agent  at  Denver  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  telegraphic  news  of  the  election  was  obtained.     What  a  story 
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it  unfolds  of  tlic  strii^'g'los  of  the  pioneer  j)i'es.s  of  tiiose  early  times, 
iuid  wliiit  ii  niigiity  chiinge  Time  has  wrouglit  in  its  liistory,  wlien  we 
foiiiparo  tiio  jiresent  prosperous  condition  of  the  miglity  daily  journala 
of  the  AVest  with  the  heroic  struffffles  of  those  (hivs. 


OFFirK  OK 

The  Centra 

-    OVERI 

,AXI)  C'ai.iforma 

ik  PiKi: 

s  Peak 

Express  Comraxy. 

St.  JosErii,  JIo.,  No\ 

•.  8th,  18G0. 

A. 

Bemiam  Esq. 

Dh.  Sik-I  h 

ave  1)11(1 

Mr.  H.  P.  McLoon  to  ffi 

t  lip  th(^  elcc- 

tion  iiL'WH  for  Byurs, 

wliich  ] 

send  voii.      Mr 

M.  was 

tlu;  only  man 

wlio  coiiUl  jxct  it  uj), 

as  he  hud  houirlit  the  teh 

griiphie 

eh'ction  news 

for 

one  wuL'k.     Tliis 

he  was 

comjiclled  to  do 

or  the 

citizens  of  St. 

Jo. 

woiilil  not  get  thu  news, 

as  the  papers  were  too  ])oor  to  give  the      | 

ainoiint  icciuired. 

Yours  Truly, 

J.  S 

UoniNSON. 

Here  are  ten  lines  rroHi  the  agent  at  Juleshurg,  two  days  later, 
telling  "Dear  Alex,"  at  Denver,  that,  although  a  "Pony"  had  passed 
"  on  Tiiursday,"  it  had  brought  no  dispatcli  for  Denver.  How  disa]i- 
poinlmg!  No  news  for  Denver  away  off  in  the  mountains.  How 
neglectful  their  friends  at  home!  Nevertheless,  the  comforting  assur- 
ance is  vouchsafed,  that,  had  such  a  dispatcli  arrived,  he  "would  have 
sent  it  in  to  Denver,  two  days  ahead  of  that  time.  He  would  not 
have  forgotten  his  friends!" 


JULESRERCi,  Nov.   10th,   '(iO. 

Dear  Alex. 

A  Pony  passed  here  Thursday  for  California  from  Fort  Kai- 
ney,  hrouirht  no  dispatches  for  Denver—  If  tlie  Airent  at  Kearney 
had  sent  us  dispatches  would  have  sent  it  into  Denver  two  days 
ahead  of  this. 

Cr.  :M.  Thompson. 


Now  comes  a  word  of  command  from  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Jt  is  still  later,  however,  August  17.1801;  the  "dog-davs" 
are  upon  them,  anil  in  these  sultry   ides  economy  must  be  practi(;ed, 


s^/r(- 
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or  tlie  express  roriipany  ho  <^iv(>u  over  to  ruin.  "  Ciisloi'  oil  "  must 
jr'wii  way  to  '•cloiK'."  not  for  men  or  horses  to  euro  their  uihiieiits,  hut 
'' for  eoaclu's.''  So  reads  th«!  conimjuul,  and  tlio  autiiority  must  l)o 
oheyed.  ]Jut  tliere  is  an  ai''.eiioration  after  all,  for  tho  "(l()i)e"  is  of 
no  common  order  or  origin  ,  it  is  "  Patent  Dope."  Xo  grumhlin<r  will 
l)e  ptn-mitted  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  henceforth  uso  it;  if 
there  he,  immediate  permission  will  ho  granted  them  to  cluingo  their 
occupation.  In  otiier  words,  of  more  martial  strain,  if  they  fail  to 
obey  orders  "they  wUi  be  promptly  discharged." 


OVKRLAN'I)    MAIL. 

CASTKKN    DIVISION, 

Cknti.  <)vEiii,'i>,  C\L.  «k  I',  p.  Ex.  Co. 

St.  .losKiMr,  Augt.  17th  1801. 
A.  Bexham,  Road  Agt. 

I  have  di.scoDtinucd  the  use  of  Castor  oil  for  Coaches  on  tliis 
Line. 

We  shali  send  yon  hereafter  Patent  Dope,  which  will  lie  sent 
Hit  in  such  <]uantities  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

I  understand  that  there  is  great  ohjection,  on  tlie  ])art  of  some 
of  our  employees,  to  the  use  of  the  'io[)e  referred  to.  You  will  see 
that  it  is  used,  and  report  to  me  any  delin(|uency  on  the  part  of 
Messengers,  in  that  respect  if  any,  and  I  will  allow  them  to  change 
their  occupation . 

You  will  aid  me  in  carrying  out  every  order  I  may  make.  I 
shall  permit  no  disobedience  of  orders.  I  make  them  on  my  best 
judgement,  and  those  whom  I  employ  are  ]mid  to  observe  them,  and 
not  liking  my  course  they  will  be  promptly  discharged. 

Yr.  obt.  St., 

B.  M.  IlroiiKs, 

Presidunt. 


Xow  this  sounds  like  the  General.  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  afterward,  when  ho  grew  tired  of  tho  burdens  of  office, 
ho  gently  laid  them  down,  "  di.scharged "  himself,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  rising  city  of  Denver.  "  Dope"  and  all  its  cares 
gave  ivay  to  an  honest  j)ractice  of  tho  hiw  wherein  ho  acquired  both 
fame  and  fortune,  and  I  am  proud  to  relate  that  when  I  met  this  bluff 
and  hearty  gentleman  in  the  full  tide  of  his  prosperous  practice  in 
Denver,  in  18G7,  he  offered  mo  a  partnership  in  his  business,  which, 
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being-  young  and  giddy,  I  was  so  fc  )lisli  as  to  decline.  Time  brings  its 
regrets.  1  wanted  to  ti-avel  then  —  see  allot"  tlie  wild  western  world 
lying  between  Denver  and  the  Occiilent.  I  saw  it ;  went  from  tlie 
Missouri  to  the  Pacilic,  and  from  tlio  British  line  on  the  north  to 
the  ]\[exican  border  on  the  south —  traveled  -J-IMMIO  miles,  lighting 
Indians,  wild  beasts,  and  still  wilder  white  men  driven  from  the  pale 
of  even  border  society,  so  wicked  were  they,  and  years  afterward  came 
again  to  Denver.  Not  the  old  Denver,  but  the  young  monarch  of  the 
mountains,  and  found  that  (reneral  Hughes  ha<l  gathered  both  fortune 
and  fame,  while  I  had  gatiiered  —  well,  ci-jx/'tcuci  ! 

I>ut  my  friend  Kobinsim  whom  I  came  to  know  intimately  on  the 
])hiins,  and  honor  for  his  many  manly,  generous  (jUidities,  has  contrib- 
uted still  more  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  lie  likewise  has  written 
the  story  of  the  "Pony  Ext)ress,''''  and  here  I  give  it  to  all  who  read 
this  history  of  early  life  on  the  plains  and  in  the;  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  far  "West.  He  has  retired  from  these  busy  scenes  of  his  early 
life  where  he  won  unbounded  i-eputation  for  his  courage,  generosity 
and  business  qualities,  and  now  lives  in  the  matured  years  of  manhood 
in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  within  the  charm  of  a  bright  home 
circle,  beautified  and  glorified  by  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  has 
sworn  to  "love,  honor  and  obey,"  and  who  in  turn  hiis  nuide  her  voice 
the  sweetest  music  for  his  ears,  her  virtues  th'^  fairest  gems  of  all  his 
jewels,  and  her  prayers  the  tenderest  advocate  of  Heaven's  blessings 
on  his  head.  How  these  old  memories  must  crowd  their  way  into  his 
inner  life  b}' the  quiet  home  circle!  This  is  his  story  of  the  Pony 
Express. 

ROHINSON'S  STORY  OF  THE  "  I'OXY  EXPRESS." 


Of  late  years  many  accounts  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
"Pony  Express"  have  'v^-en  given,  but  generally  the  credit  of  the 
undertaking  has  been  awarded  to  the  wrong  parties,  the  details  in  all 
instances  exaggerated,  and  the  importance  of  the  scheme  underesti- 
mated. It  is  finuly  believed  by  many  that  the  success  of  the  Pony 
Expn^ss  estiiblished  the  feasibility  of  the  central  route  across  the; 
continent,  and  hastened  the  building  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
railroads.  Certain  it  is  that  the  niilroad  trains  traverse  almost  the 
identical  ground  traveled  by  those  fearless  and  iiardv  riders  twentv-five 
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years  ago.  At  that  date  tliero  had  Ijeon  iiu  agitation  of  the  subject 
of  a  Iratis-ciinliiioiital  railroiiil,  except  over  the  soiitliei'n  ti■aii^.  and  as 
proof  of  this,  th(!  Overhmd  Mail  Company  selecteil  tlie  soutiiern  route 
and  i"in  their  stages  over  it.  The  central  route  was,  in  tiiose  (hiys, 
considered  a  desert  —  unfit  for  settlement,  inliabited  by  savages,  and 
sul)jectod,  in  the  winter,  to  furious  storms  and  lieavy  falls  of  snow. 
AViien  the  Pony  Express  was  projected  little  was  known  of  the  geog- 
raj)hy  or  topography  of  the  country  west  of  the  ^[issouri  Kiver.  Suit 
J^ake  "\"alky  had  been  settled  for  about  ten  years,  iiut  the  colony  was 
believed  to  be  a  wild  and  foolish  exp(>riment.  The  Mormons  hud 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  Government,  und  President 
Buclianun  had  sent  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  army  there  to 
(juiet  thorn.  Later,  in  1S.")S,  "Pike's  Peak'*  had  begun  to  excite  the 
nation  with  reports  of  g(;ld  discoveries,  and  Washoe  had  drawn  from 
California  her  prospectoi-s  und  miners,  Kansas  and  Xebi-aska.  the 
youngest  States  of  the  Union,  woat  in  their  swuddiing-clothes,  aii<l  it 
was  doubtful  if  there  was  "Godfrey's  Cordial ''  enough  in  the  [joliticul 
phurmacy  to  rear  them  as  States,  many  I)elieving  that  they  must 
revert  l>ack  to  the  condition  of  Territories  and  be  supported  by  the 
general  (iovernment.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Leavenworth,  Kunsas, 
were  the  outposts  of  civilization,  und  visitors  from  the  oMer  Stutes 
expected  to  shoot  bufTuIo  frtmi  the  hotel  windows  when  they  came, 
and  got  laughed  ut  for  verdancy.  The  AVestern  mil wuy  terminus  was 
St.  Joseph — the  lluniiibal  i^r  St.  Joseph  llailroad  being  considtM'cd  a 
doui)tful  venture.  Tli(>  Missouri  RiviM-  was  plowed  by  boits  cai-ryiiig 
passengers  and  freights.  Council  Pluffs  was  the  hcud  of  nuvigation, 
because  there  were  few  settlements  above  to  be  supplied.  Ihisine.sslife 
was  active  ulong  the  river,  the  towns  on  its  banks  being  the '•  outfit- 
ting "  points  for  the  regions  beyond.  At  Kunsas  City,  ut  L'vivenworth. 
at  Atchison,  at  Weston, ut  St.  Joseph,  at  Council  niulfs,  thi\ving  cities 
grew  up  from  the  fitting  out  of  thousands  of  freight  trains  which 
hauled  by  oxen  the  goods  and  supplies  for  the  remote  settlements  in 
Missouri,  Kansa.s,  Xeljraska  and  Iowa.  Council  lUulTs  was  the  out- 
fitting point  of  the  Afornions.  who  every  year  started  their  trains  of 
proselytes  and  goods  from  thereto  "  Zion."  In  those  duys  the  M*)r- 
mons  were  iioor,  und  could  not  alTord  oxen,  even,  to  draw  their  wagons. 
Tiie  writer  of  this  has  seen  many  trains  hauled  by  men,  women,  boys 
ami  girls.     This  mode  was  tedious,  but  cheap  und  effective;  and  the 
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til  roc  Jiiid  I'our  montlis'  trip  of  toil  iind  luii'cls;lii|)  f^iivo  a  more 
hcaiitiriil  up[)eiiraiice  to '•  Zioii"  when  tliu  footsore  and  weary  saint 
eniurged  from  Kniigraiit  (^afioii  an<l  looked  clown  upon  the  fertile  valley 
below,  with  llie  city  of  Salt  J.ake  almost  hid  by  trees,  the  Jordan  an<l 
the  lake  in  siyht.  Many  of  the  emigrants  died  on  the  road,  and 
a  go(j('  many  stage  di'ivers  thinned  tlieiri-anks  by  marrying  the  girls  — 
"  otl'-w heelers."'  •'  near  leaders,"  etc.,  as  they  called  them — out  of  the 
"teams"  of  the  hand-eart  trains.  Tliere  were  no  railroads  and  few 
settlements  west  of  the  ^Missouri  River,  and  the  country  was  compara- 
tively unknown.  In  185'r-.'')S  the  I'oad  to  Salt  Lake  was  enlivened  by 
the  ox-trains  of  Russell,  Majors  A:  AVaddell,  who  had  the  contraet 
from  the  Government  to  supply  Johnston's  arir.y  in  I'tali.  IJeforcthis. 
in  1849  and  1S.")(I,  there  had  Ijeen  a  large  emigration  to  Califoi'nia,  but 
all  were  intent  U])on  their  destination,  establishing  no  settlements  on 
the  way.  The  mail  was  carried  in,a  primitive  way,  on  an  occasional 
and  a  long  schedule  time.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Pony 
Express  began  the  first  work  of  settlement,  fixing  the  permanency  of 
localities. 

The  "Pike's  Peak  "  gold  excitement  began  in  1858, and  there  were 
so  many  ])eople  going,  and  no  jmblic  transportation  accommodations, 
that  Mr.  John  S.  Jones  (a  Government  freighter)  and  Mr.  William  II. 
Russell  (of  Kussell,  ^lajors  ik  Waddell)  estaltlislied  a  stage  and  I'X press 
line  l)etween  Leavenworth  and  Denver  in  the  spring  of  18."'>1>.  It  was 
run  with  indilTerent  success  during  the  summer,  and  failed  to  make  the 
money  predicted  for  the  enterprise.  In  the  winter  Mr.  Russell  brought 
the  resources  of  his  firm  to  the  rescue  of  the  failing  concei-n.  changed 
the  route  from  the  "Smoky  Hill"  (now  practically  used  by  the  Kan- 
sas i'acific  Railroad)  to  the  "  Platte"  route,  and  the  fertile  l)rains  of 
William  II.  Russell  and  P.  F.  Ficklin  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Poiiv 
Express,  to  be  run  uniler  the  patronage  of  the  Central  Overland  Cal- 
ifornia ik  Pike's  Peak  Express  Co.,  the  name  now  assumed  for  tiie 
company  succeeding  Jones  i^'  Russell.  To  bring  about  success  for  the 
Pony,  they  negotiated  for  and  bought  the  Ilockaday  Mail  Line.  Fick- 
lin went  to  Salt  Lake  to  arrange  mattei's  with  (,'iiorpening.  fi'oni  Salt 
Lake  west,  and  W.  W.  Finney  went  by  .sea  from  New  Yoi-k  to 
San  Francisco,  to  make  necessary  arrangements  on  th(>  Pacific  Coast 
end.  During  the  winter  of  ISHH  <'i()  stations  were  establisiied  at  con- 
venient distances  and  the  ponies  distributed  along  the  route,  which  was. 
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briefly  stated,  due  west  from  St.  Joseph  to  Fori  Kearney,  up  tlie 
Platte  to  Julesburg,  where  it  crossed,  thence  by  Fort  Lai-ainie  and 
Fort  Bridger  to  Salt  Lake  City  via  Camp  Floyd,  Ruby  Valley,  the 
Humboldt,  Carson  City,  Placerville  and  Folsom  to  Sacramento,  and  to 
San  Francisco  by  boat. 

The  intention  of  the  Pony  Express  was  to  carry  letters  only,  and 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  jujunds  of  those.  It  was  decided  that 
the  safest  and  easiest  mode  of  carrying  the  mail  was  to  make  four 
pockets,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  niochilla  (pronounced  TO«t7uw),  a  cov- 
ering made  of  heavy  leather,  for  the  saddles,  and  used  generally 
by  the  expert  Mexican  and  Spanish  ridei-s.  The  7/ior/ill/a  was  trans- 
ferred from  pony  to  pony,  and  went  through  from  St.  Jose))ii  to  San 
Francisco,  the  ])ockets  containing  the  mail  being  locked,  and  opened 
only  at  military  posts  c7i  route,  and  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  telegraph  west  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  arrangement;,  forconcert  of  action  had  to  be  personally 
made,  by  slow  stages,  over  a  wild  and  uninhabited  slretcii  of  country, 
2,000  miles  across.  Finally,  after  months  of  winter  work,  establishing 
stations,  placing  riders  and  ponies,  it  was  announced  that  the  pony 
would  start  from  each  end  (St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  San  Francisco, 
California)  the  same  hour,  April  3,  1800,  4  r.  m.  It  was  a  gala  day 
in  Sun  Francisco,  but  the  writer  of  this  only  knows  what  transpired  at 
St.  Joseph.  Arrangements  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Ilussell  with  the 
railroads  between  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  and  a  fast  ti-ain  was  run, 
carrying  the  letters  which  were  to  arrive  at  and  leave  St.  Joseph 
promptly  at  4  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  April.  The  Hannibal  it  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  ran  a  special  engine  with  the  messenger,  and  the  ferry  Ixjat 
was  held  in  readiness  for  a  specially  fast  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Tlie  starting  of  the  first  pony  was  from  the  office  of  tiie  United  States 
Express  Com})any,  and  St.  Jo.seph  never  held  such  an  enthusiastic  and 
excited  crowd  of  cheering  friends.  Mr.  Henry  Kip,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Express  Company  (deceased  in  1SS3), 
came  from  Buffalo  to  be  present.  Mr.  Russell  [)ia(ed  the  nuH'hilliis 
u[)on  the  saddle,  people  j)lucked  hairs  from  the  j)ony's  tail,  the  iider 
mounted,  the  ferry  boat  whistled,  and  the  express  was  on  its  way  to 
California.  It  had  been  arranged  for  the  pony  to  start  fiom  San 
Francisco  simultaneously,  and,  as  it  had  been  given  out  that  the  trip 
would  be  made  in  ten  davs,  there  was  much  anxietv  until  the  l;itli.  the 
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day  the  express  A^•as  clue  from  the  West.  Weekly  trips  were  to  be  niaile, 
and  another  pony  was  dispatclied  on  the  loth.  On  tlie  l.'itli  of  April, 
promptly  at  4  o'clock,  the  ferry  boat  landed  the  Pony  at  St.  Joseph, 
exactly  ten  days  from  San  Francisco.     It  was  a  success! 

A  success?  Tlie  Pon}"^  made  the  time  promised  for  it.  ami  carried 
letters  and  news,  hut  the  ])rojectors  were  never  compensated  in  money 
for  their  outlay.  As  an  undertaking  it  was  a  success,  but  fimincially 
it  was  a  failure.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  investment  was  ever 
returned,  although  at  this  day  of  cheap  transportation  and  service  the 
charge  will  be  considered  excessive.  For  letters  .<;5  per  half  ounce 
weight,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Government  ))ostage,  was  charged. 
But  there  was  not  enough  business  at  that  time  between  the  Eastern 
cities  and  California  to  justify  the  sendingof  many  letters.  And  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Pony  Express  was  enormous.  lio- 
lays  of  horses  wvrii  kept  at  each  station,  and  feed  had  to  be  hauled,  in 
some  cases,  hundreds  of  miles,  all  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  riders  (thin, 
wir}-^,  hardy  fellows)  employed  at  every  third  station.  In  addition  to 
the  wages  paid  the  riders,  their  board  had  to  be  i)rovided,  and,  as  the 
country  produced  nothing  then,  provisions  were  hauled  by  wagons 
from  the  ]\Iissouri  River,  Utah  and  California. 

Tlie  i)rincipal  newspapers  in  Xew  York  and  San  Francisco  patron- 
ized the  Pony  Express  extensively,  having  their  issues  printed  on  tissue 
paper  for  the  service.  The  California  ])ress  dej)ended  for  Eastern 
news  entirely  upon  the  Pony  Express  after  it  was  established  until  the 
completion  of  the  telegraph  in  1802,  Western  news  was  telegrapluMl 
East  from  St.  Joseph  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Pony.  liead  what  an 
enthusiastic  writer  in  the  St.  Joseph  F/rc  DetiKwi-at  said  iji  isdii : 

Take  down  your  mil])  and  trare  the  footprints  of  our  (luadniiicdantic  animal ; 
From  Sf.  .Joseph,  on  the  Missouri,  to  San  Fnincisno,  on  the  (ioldcn  Horn— from  the 
hist  locomotive  to  the  first  steamship— 2,000  miles— more  than  half  the  distance 
across  our  boundless  continent;  througli  Kansas,  through  Nel)raska,  hy  Fort 
Kearney,  along  the  Platte,  by  Fort  Laramie,  past  the  buttcs,  over  the  Rocky  Slonnt- 
ains,  through  the  narrow  passes  and  along  the  steep  defiles,  I'tah,  Fort  Uridger, 
Salt  Lake  City,  he  witches  Brigham  with  liis  swift  ponyship— through  the  valleys, 
along  the  grassy  slojies,  into  the  snow,  into  saud,  faster  than  Thor's  Thi:.lfi,  away 
they  go,  rider  an<l  horse — did  you  sec  them? 

They  are  in  California,  leaping  over  its  golden  sands,  treading  its  busy  streets. 
The  courser  has  unrolled  to  us  the  great  American  ])anorama,  allowed  us  to  glance 
at  the  future  home  of  100,000.000  people,  and  lias  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes.  Verily,  the  riding  is  like  the  riding  of  .Tehu.  the  son  of  Ximshi,  for 
he  ridcth  furiou^-ly.  Take  out  your  watch.  We  are  eight  days  from  Xew  York; 
eighteen  days  from  London.     The  race  in  to  the  swift. 
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Eastern  mpers  sent  representatives  to  St.  Joseph  and  to  Denver 
to  collect  news,  and  the  Pony  was  of  valuable  service  to  them.  The 
writer  remembers  Uenry  Villard,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  stationed  at  St.  Joseph  ;  Albert  D.  Richardson,  of  the  Tribune, 
at  Denver,  and  Tiiomas  W,  Knox,  of  Boston  papers,  at  Denver. 
Mr.  Villard  is  now  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
steamship  companies;  Richardson  was  killed  in  New  York;  Knox 
lives  and  is  a  successful  writer.  There  were  many  other  correspond- 
ents wlio  availed  themselves  of  the  Pony  Express. 

Th3  letters  were  securely  wrapped  in  oil  silk,  for  protection  against 
the  weather,  and  placed  in  the  pockets  of  the  mochillas.  Even  this 
precaution  did  not  always  protect  the  mail,  for  often  streams  were 
swollen  and  the  pony  must  not  wait,  so  the  riders  swam  their  horses 
across.  Occasionally  liostile  Indians  chased  the  pony,  but  only  one 
instance  is  remembered  when  he  was  cauglit.  The  rider  was  scalped, 
and  the  horse  with  fright  escaped  with  the  mochillas.  Months  after- 
ward the  letters  were  recovered  and  forwarded  to  their  destination. 
The  exi)ress  carrying  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  went  through 
from  St.  Joseph  to  Denver,  605  miles,  in  two  days  and  twenty-nine 
hours,  the  last  ten  miles  being  accomplished  in  tldriy-one  minutes. 

At  first  the  stations  were  twenty-five  miles  apart,  but  afterward 
more  were  established  at  shorter  intervals.  Horses  were  changed 
at  each  station.  The  riders  went  usually  seventy-five  miles,  but  an 
instance  is  remembered  where  one  rode  nearUj  :iOO  miles,  those  who 
should  have  relieved  him  being,  for  some  reason  or  other,  disabled 
or  indisposed.  At  the  end  of  his  ride,  which  was  made  on  schedule 
time,  he  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  saddle,  and  could  not  walk  for 
many  days  afterward. 

In  the  summer  of  18(50  the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph 
was  begun  from  St.  Joseph  on  the  east  and  from  Sacramento  on 
the  Avest.  As  it  progressed,  their  outposts  were  made  the  starting 
points  of  the  Pony  Express,  and  in  1862,  the  telegraph  being  com- 
pleted, the  Pony,  no  longer  useful,  was  abandoned. 

William  H.  Russell  and  13.  F.  Ficklin,  original  projectors  of  the 
Pony  Express,  are  dead.  Jones  and  "Waddell,  .■'.!::.g,  are  dead.  Alex- 
ander Majors  survives,  and  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  successful  erection  of  llio  transcontinental  lines  of  telegraph, 
from  the  '"river  to  the  ocean,"  tornis  another  impoilant  era  in 
American  frontier  history;  one  of  those  connecting  links  in  the 
great  chain  of  events,  of  such  remarkable  character  as  to  form  one 
of  the  pillars  upon  which  rests  tiie  might}^  empire,  carved  from  the 
wilderness  of  mountain  and  plain,  and  rich  in  the  boundless  resources 
which  time  has  unfolded  and  laid  ujjon  its  shores,  as  the  trophies 
gained  \)y  man's  honorable  and  earnest  endeavor  in  the  mastery  of 
mind  over  matter.  The  history  of  tne  telegraph  is  a  ptirt  of  the 
history  of  the  world's  progress,  and  the  story  of  the  construction 
of  the  transcontinental  line  will  be  told  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CIlAPTEPt  Til. 


THE  ELIXTUIC  TELEOUAPIT  -  EARLY  EXI'EIUMENTS  -  CHARLES  MORRISON,  OF  REN- 
FIU:\V.  SCOTLAND -TlIK  KIltST  EXI'EltlMENT  CONTEMl'LATKll  A  CIKCCIT  OF 
mr  FORTY  YARDS  A  CENTFRY  PASSES,  AND  TELECRAPHIC  ENCINKKltING 
SENDS  A  CIRCriT  FORTY  HUNDRED  MILES  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  -  THE 
MOl'NTAINOrs  REPUBLIC  OF  S\VITZERLANI>  THE  SIRE  OF  EUROPEAN  TELEO- 
RAPHY  -THE  (JIIEAT  REPUULIC  OF  AMERICA -ITS  PIONEERS  LAY  THE 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  WIRES-SAN  FRANCISCO  PRINTS  DAILY  NEWS  OF  LON- 
DON, PARIS,  ST.  PETERSIinUi,  VIENNA,  CALCUTTA  AND  CHINA -THE  MIS- 
SOURI &  WESTERN  TELEORAPH  COMPANY  -  THE  FIRST  OFFICE  IN  OMAHA - 
THE  PACIFIC  TELEGRAPH  (OMPANY  CHARTERED  It Y  CONGRESS  -  THE  OVER- 
LAND TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  ORGANIZED  IN  CALIFORNIA  -  SKETCH  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  THROUGH  WHICH  IT  PASSED- EXCITING  INCIDENTS  AND  ADVENT- 
URES CONNECTED  WITH  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  -  MODE  OF  TESTING  THE  WIRES 
BY  RANCHMEN -DISCOVERING  THE  ItREAKS-TIlE  DREAM  OF  INSPIRED 
SHAKESPEARE  PLANTING  THE  FORCES  OF  INSTANTANEOUS  TRANSIT  AND 
MARSHALING  TIMF/S  MOMENTS  REALIZED  RY  THE  WORLU-GIRDLING  TELE- 
GRAPH -THE  GRANTS  MADE  BY  CONGRESS. 


The  first  intelligible  idea  of  the  practical  application  of  the  electric 
telegraph  to  tlie  transmission  of  messages  by  sound  was  suggested  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.ngo  by  Charles  Morrison,  of  Renfrew, 
Scotland,  a  native  of  Greenock,  who  was  bred  a  surgeon  and  experi- 
mented solargel}' inscientiflcpursiiitsthat  he  wns regarded  in  his  native 
place  as  a  wizard,  and, in  consequence  thereof,  incui'i-ed  the  fear  and  ill- 
will  of  the  people,  and  was  driven  thence  as  a  conjurer  versed  in  vho 
bhick  art.  lie  transmitted  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  a  full  account  of  his  experiments,  in  addition  to  publishing 
them  anonymously  in  175;{  in  the  Sci,f'.s  Mcu/ashic,  under  the  title  of 
"An  Kxpeditious  Method  of  Conveying  Intelligence.'' 

The  letter  set  forth  a  scheme  by  which  a  number  of  wires,  ecpial 
to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  should  bo  extended  horizontally,  parallel 
to  one  another  and  al)Out  one  inch  apart,  between  two  places.  At 
every  twenty  yards  they  wqvo.  to  bo  carried  on  glass  supports,  and  at 
each  end  they  were  to  project  six  inches  beyond  the  last  supports  and 
have  sulficient  strength  and  elasticity  to  recover  their  situation,  after 
having  been  brought  into  contact  with  an  electric  gun-barrel  placed  at 
right  angles  to  their  length,  ah  )ut  an  inch  below  them.     Close  by   liie 
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last.  suj)portin<,'  glass  a  ball  was  to  bo  siis))i'n(lo(l  from  each  wire,  and 
at  alxjut  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  l;elo\v  the  balls  the  letters  of 
tho  alphabet  were  to  be  placed  on  bits  of  paper,  or  any  substance  light 
enough  to  rise  to  the  electrilied  ball,  and  so  continued  that  each  might 
resume  its  proper  place  when  dropped.  With  an  apparatus  thus  con- 
structed, the  conversation  with  the  distant  end  of  the  wires  was  carried 
on  by  depressing  successively  the  ends  of  tho  wires  corresponding  to 
the  letters  of  tho  words  until  they  made  contact  with  the  electric  gun- 
barrel,  when  immediat(!ly  the  same  characters  would  rise  to  the  elec- 
trified balls  at  the  far  station.  Another  method  consisted  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  bells  in  place  of  the  letters;  these  were  sounded  by  the 
electric  spark  breaking  against  them.  According  to  another  plan,  the 
wires  could  be  kept  constantly  charged,  and  the  signal  sent  by  dis- 
charging them.  Mr.  Morrison's  experiments  did  not  extend  over  cir- 
cuits longer  than  forty  yards,  but  he  had  every  confidence  that  the 
range  of  action  could  be  greatly  lengthened,  if  duo  care  were  given  to 
the  insulation  of  the  wires. 

This  experiment,  it  will  be  observed,  contemplated  a  circuit  of  but 
forty  yards.  A  century  had  scarcely  passed  ere  the  giant  energies  of 
man  in  transatlantic  America  communicated  the  splendid  telegraphic 
engineering  feat  of  sending  a  circuit  -i.OOO  miles  across  the  continent, 
and  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  barren,  trackless  desert 
waste. 

Tho  establishment  of  this  vast  line  of  telegrajjh  across  the  conti- 
nent, by  means  of  which  the  civilizing  forces  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  brought  instantly  into  communion  one  with 
another,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in  the  mighty  ju'og- 
ress  of  the  far  West,  and  which  added  immensely  to  the  business 
prosperity,  comfort  and  convenience  of  society  of  that  remote  section 
of  our  country. 

To  tho  Mountain  Republic  of  the  world  is  due  the  examj)le  of 
an  excellent  and  cheap  internal  telegra])h  arrangement  and  tho 
system  of  central  administration  where  all  international  matters  per- 
taining thereto  are  conducted.  But  to  tho  western  pioneers  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  world  is  due  that  remarkable  exhibition  of 
powers  and  ingenuity  which,  overcoming  all  obstacles, — sometimes 
almost  superhuman, — laid  across  the  dead  solitudes  of  the  plains 
and  through  the  dark  caiions  of  the  mountains  the  line  of  te'egraph 
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wliich  permits  the  thiily  newspapers  of  Sun  Fnincisco  to  publish  the 
duily  news  from  New  York,  the  acts  of  the  En<^lisli  I'adiainent,  the 
transposition  of  troops  upon  the  German,  Frencli  or  Russian  frontiers, 
as  well  as  the  prices  of  all  continental  exchanges  and  (piotations  from 
Calcutta  and  China  of  the  previous  day. 

Such  is  the  marvelous  power  and  inj^enuity  of  one  of  the 
foremost  works  of  our  modern  progressive  age,  and  its  early  liistory 
is  replete  witii  interesting  detail. 

The  ^Missouri  »fe  Western  Telegra])h  Company,  of  which  (!harles 
M.  Stebl)ins  was  president  and  principal  owner,  and  liobert  C.  Clowry 
superintendent,  extended  its  lines  from  Syracuse,  Missouri,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Paciiic  Railway  (terminus)  via  Warsaw,  Missouri,  Fayettevillo 
and  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas — and  also  fnjni 
Atchison,  Kansas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  via  Browns- 
ville, Omaha,  Fremont,  Columbus,  and  Fort  Kearney,  to  Julesljurg, 
Nebraska,  the  lino  having  been  completed  to  Julesburg,  September 
1.5,  180 1.  These  two  lines  were  constructed  In'  ^[r.  Stebbins,  in  tlio 
belief  that  Congress  would  adopt  one  or  the  other  as  the  initial  line  of 
a  vast  overland  telegraph  system  to  the  Paciiic  coast,  and  that  the 
new  Paciiic  Telegraph  Company  would  purchase  his  line,  which  after- 
ward came  to  pass  in  the  purchase  of  the  line  from  Hrownsville  to 
Julesburg. 

The  first  telegraph  ollice  in  Omaha  was  established  by  R.  C. 
Clowry,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  tfe  Western  Telegraph 
Company,  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  18(>0.  the  same  day  the  line 
was  completed  to  that  place.  At  that  time  tliere  was  no  railroad 
communication  with  Omaha,  and  the  people  greatly  rejoiced  at  the 
advent  of  the  wire,  and  celebrated  the  event  by  jiopular  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  Paciiii;  Telegraph  Company,  chartered  by  Congress,  was 
granted  an  aj)propriation  of  $4(),UO0  per  annum  for  ten  years, 
which,  however,  was  never  paiil.  This  subsidy  was  to  bo 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  sixty  per  cent,  for  the  line  east  of  Salt 
Lake  and  forty  \)cv  cent,  for  that  west  of  Salt  Lake.  It  was  also 
granted  the  free  rigiit  of  way  ami  use  of  (.iovernment  timber,  etc.. 
from  a  point  on  tiie  Missouri  River,  opposite  tlie  western  boundarv  of 
the  State  of  Mis^^ouri,  to  San  Francisco.  Jeptlia  II.  Wade,  of  (le be- 
laud, Ohio,  was  the  president  of  the  company,  anil  Edward  Creighton, 
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of  Omalia,  tli(>  siiiMTintcndt'tit.  This  lino  was  constnictrtl  fiotii  the 
tt'i'iiiimis  dl'  tiic  Missoiiii  i^:  Wosli.Tii  at  .Iiiloslnir;:.  l<>  F(jrt  Laramie, 
tlit'iu't!  tlin>u,i:li  South  I'ass,  and  over  the  Mormon  tniil  to  Salt  Lako 
Citv.  Tliis  woiU,  iiikIcp  tiu^  siipoi'vision  of  Ethvanl  Creighton.  was 
l)t'giiii  at  .Fiileshiirij:  in  tiie  s|)i'ing  of  ISOl.  and  was  completed  to  Sadt 
Luiieoii  tiie  ITtii  day  of  Octolterof  the  same  year. 

While  this  <freat  woik  was  ra|>idly  consummated  cast  of  Ciicat 
Salt  Lake,  it  was  just  as  vii^(iriiii>ly  prosecute<I  ».n  the  western  side. 
The  (Jverland  Telegraph  Company,  oriraiii/.ed  by  tin*  CaLifornia  State 
Tele<>raj)h  ("ompany  esj)ecially  for  this  work,  constructe<l  the  lino  from 
Saci'ameiito  to  Salt  Lako  (Mty,  via  the  stage  roatL  and  com])leted  the 
labor  October  :i+.  ISCI,  just  seven  days  lattr  than  the  Pacilic  Tek>- 
giaph  Company.  This  work  was  iimler  tiic  supervision  of  James 
Gamble,  superintendent  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company. 

The  act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  I'acilic  Telegraph  Company 
was  passed  June  10,  ISdo,  and  proposed  "to  facilitate  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  Stat<'s  by  electric  telegraph."  This 
act  was  secured  by  Hiram  Sibley, of  Llochester,  New  York,  and  was 
accepted  by  him  Septembi>r  22. 18*iU.  The  act  provided  that  dispatches 
by  the  Government  should  have;  precedence  over  all  others ;  that  the 
tarilF  upon  ten  words  between  I'rownsville  and  San  Francisco  should 
nctt  exceed  !?3,  and  that  the  whole  line  shoulil  be  employed  by  Jul  v 
.'U.  LS<!2.  The  public  believed  that  it  would  occupy  two  years  for  the 
com|»letioii  of  this  arduous  undertaking,  and  yet  the  whole  work  was 
linished  in  four  months  and  eleven  days. 

The  country  may  well  ':='■  able  to  jndge  of  the  «'fficiency  and  won- 
derful energy  of  the  leaders  in  the  construction  of  this  olFshoot  of 
civilization  when  it  considers  the  obstacles  that  interposed  to  prevent 
its  successful  accomplishment — the  vast  alkali  plains  exteniliiig  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  barren  an^  desolate  country,  whei'e 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  nor  sj)ear  of  grass  grew.  an«l  where  never  a 
I'ain-drop  fell  to  cool  the  fever  of  its  parched  and  burnin;'  crust,  nor 
stream  of  water i-an  to  (juench  the  thirst  of  man  <»r beast:  the  warring 
bands  of  Indians  ever  on  the  war-path,  eager  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  white  man  in  what  they  deemed  to  l)e  their  own  es|)ecial 
country,  and  put  to  death  the  invader  by  slow  and  horrible  tortuie 
should  he  become  a  prisoner  in  their  ruthless  hands:  the  topographical 
character  of  the  countr}',  with  mountains,  canons  and  deep  valleys,  all 
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to  In-  t ni versed  witli  the  burdonof  irii]»I(>inon's  and  subsistence, and  the 
vast  plain  over  whoso  trackless  solitudes  not  only  the  implements  and 
sultsistenee  of  the  workinj^  parties  had  to  be  ..lunsported,  but  likewise 
each  {^iant  pole  upon  wliich  was  strung  the  electiic  wire  which  should 
make  the  Atlantic  speak  und  the  Pacilic  return  its  answer,  even  as  the 
voiceofnian.  And  yet,  swiftly  and  surely,ono  by  one,  those  obstacles 
were  overcome  and  the  great  progressive  work  assumed  its  rank  and 
j)ro|M»rtions  in  tiie  history  of  the  world. 

On  the  ITth  of  March,  ISfi-t,  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  was 
merged  with  the  Western  Union,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  18Gt),  the 
\V.'.-,iern  I'nion  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  California  State 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company,  which 
gigantic  system  still  rem:uns  intact. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  incidents  of  e.xciting  adventure  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  that  vast  work,  and  matters  of  great  interest 
to  the  public,  which  might  be  related. 

The  question  might  properly  be  asked  :  How  was  it  possible  to  keep 
the  I'f^e.*  in  working  order,  through  the  trackless  de»;"'3and  the  mighty 
c.i  Mtjns  when  violent  storms  or  savage  depredations  often  laid  them 
hiwj  This  work  was  performed  by  ranchmen,  not  operators,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  use  of  a  testing  apparatus,  which  proved  entirely 
successful. 

This  testing  aj)paratus  consisted  of  two  brass  plates,  with  accom- 
]>;niying  brass  button,  and  a  grountl  wire  se))arated  from  tlie  apparatus, 
but  convenient  to  be  pressed  with  tongue  or  linger.  When  the  button 
was  turneil  the  current  became  broken  and  the  tester  applied  a  damp- 
ened linger  to  one  lino,  placing  the  other  on  the  ground  wire.  If  he 
felt  a  sh<x;k  or  sensation  in  his  lingers,  he  would  know  that  a  current  of 
electricity  existed,  and  that  that  jMirtion  of  the  line  was  all  right.  If 
he  felt  no  shock  nor  sensation  in  his  fingers,  he  would  know  that  the 
line  was  down.  Tin;  same  operation  was  to  bo  repeated  on  the  other 
part  of  the  <lisconnected  line. 

After  testing  and  finding  no  current,  he  was  instructed  to  wait 
fifteen  minutes,  testing  occasionally  duringlhe  time,  then  if  no  current 
was  jM-rceptible  he  should  proceed  to  get  his  horse  ready  to  start  over 
the  line  from  which  he  received  no  current.  Thirty  minutes  was 
allowed  to  get  his  horse  ready  for  the  ride,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  should  repeat  the  testing  operation,  and  if  no  current  was  at 
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tlijit  I'uiw  porcoittiblr.  lie  sliouid  stall  t'ortli  on  the  lino  as  rapidly  as 
pnssiliie.  always  ol)S(M'vin<^  that  tlio  lines  wero  connected  lieforo 
stading. 

When  the  wires  were  down  on  both  sides  of  the  testing  station, 
two  men,  properly  instructed,  were  to  start  at  the  same  time,  one  over 
each  line.  Tiie  hours  for  testing  wei'e  7  a.  .m.,  11  a.  m.  and  .'5  e.  m. 
t'i'eri/  (Itij.  If  convenient,  tests  at  two  or  three  other  times  during  the 
day  were  to  he  made  as  (|iiickly  as  |)ossible,  so  as  to  disturb  the  transit 
the  h'asf. 

Tliose  were  the  general  instructions  issued  to  the  ranchmen  who 
«lwelt  alone  in  tiiese  solitudes,  and.  being  raithfully  observed,  ])rove(l 
eminently  siiccessrui. 

Much  might  be  written  of  this  lone  life  of  the  ranchman  operator. 
Ono  of  them,  stationed  all  winter  on  the  Big  Sandy,  near  South  l'as.s, 
was  frightened  at  the  sound  ol"  his  own  voice  in  the  spring  when  calling 

his  horse,  which  had  wandered 
oir  in  search  of  sweet  grass. 
Another  behehl  from  the  door 
of  his  ranch  a  band  of  ;{.(in(t 
wolves  cut  the  hamstrings  of 
his  horse,  which  was  "-razinii' 
near  by.  and  devonr  it  before 
he  could  render  any  assistance 
Such  was  a  part  of  the  lone 
life  of  the  ranchman  ujion  the 
frontier  of  the  far  "West. 

'IMie  ^ridsummcr  ^S'iji'ht's 
Dream  of  Shakespeare, girdling 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes;  the 
winged  wonders  which  Ariosto 
and  SpenscM-  pictured  with  de- 
light. hasl(>ning  tliroiigji  the  i\\v 
on  wings  of  light,  have  all  been 
verilied  by  the  genius  and  skill 
of  man.  It  is  a  singular  fact  to 
contemplate  i'l  the  history  of 
tli(>  workl's  p 'Ogress  that  <'ach 
niightv  aclr.'vemenl   of  science 
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has  been  in  some  iiuuiner  foretold  In'  Uie  jri-eut  minds  wiio  live  in 
advance  of  their  age.  Ail  of  the  wonderful  inventions  wiiich  have 
cliangtHl  the  current  of  thought  and  revolutioni/.(;d  the  forms  and 
foundations  of  society  witii  the  progress  of  tiie  ages  have  been  pre- 
figured by  the  pen  o^"  genius  centuries  before.  The  l'ai)ies<)f  the  far  past, 
wh'"'  delighted  the  infant  minds  of  long  sluml)ering  generations,  have 
become  the  realities  of  th<!  present.  Chinieras  have  turned  into  realities 
and  legends  into  law.  Tlu;  JKiUoonsthat  sail  the  air,  steamei's  that  jtlow 
the  sea,  locomotives  that  rush  with  an  eyt;  of  tlame  and  breath  of  steam 
across  plain  and  desert,  mountain  and  valley,  are  i)ut  the  realization  of 
the  fabled  wonders  unfolded  by  tluf  storied  loi'e  of  Ariosto  aiul  the  I'airv 
tales  of  Spenser.  The  dream  of  inspiied  Shakespeare,  that  arouiul 
tlu!  circular  earth  he  would  plant  the  forces  of  instantaneous  transit,  and 
marshal  the  moments  of  time  at  his  will  and  command — the  dream  of 
th(^  wild  enthusiast  faintly  unfolding  a  :  obscure  idea  which  themai-ch 
of  Time  has  deiuijustrated  to  be  an  eternal  law  of  Truth,  has  been 
realized  in  the  minutest  detail  by  the  wonderfid  world-gii'dling  tele- 
graph. Had  an  Anu-rican  citiz(>n  declared,  half  a  century  ago,  his 
earnest  belief  that  existing  elements  and  powers  of  the  univei-se  could 
be  so  controlled  and  applied  to  a  simple  mechanical  invention  that 
direct  iuid  instantaneous  communication  could  1h>  elfected  with  remote 
points  in  Kurope  as  well  as  his  own  land  ;  that  each  morning  he  would 
sit  in  ills  own  counting-house  or  by  his  own  liresidcjind  read  the  jtro- 
ceedingsof  the  previous  day  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stocks  upon  tlir  lloursc.  the  moliilization  of  the  armies  of 
the  Czar  upon  the  frontier,  the  j)!issag<'  of  the  l^alkan  Mountains  by 
an  army  of  invasion,  the  death  of  the  Sidtan.  the  overllow  of  the 
wheat  lands  of  liussia.  the  success  of  {\w  Ficnch  arms  in  China,  the 
marria^fe  of  (^ue(>n  Victoria's  youngest  daughter,  the  loss  of  (Jladstone's 
voice  affecting  the  success  of  the  Liberal  campaign  in  Scotland  and  the 
lower  counties  of  England,  \\h)  news  of  Honolulu,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  tlit>  land  of  the  midnigli'  sun,  such  a  declaration  would 
have  constituted  suHicient  grounds  for  ti  writ  </<'  /iniiif/cn  hiijuiriiii/u 
against  the  enthusiast.  And  yet  tin;  early-rising  newsl»oys  cry  out 
btifore  his  window,  ere  the  curtains  are  withdniwu.  all  this,  and  much 
more.  Tin;  world  has  been  girdled,  and  Cancer  and  Capricorn  hav(> 
faded  like  a  mist.  ShalTiier's  girdle  of  oiifi'  fhlhtin  times  proposed 
starting  from  the  coa.st  of  J,al)rador  and  laving  an  unbroken  wire.  .'lOo 
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miles  ill  length,  ninoiig  tlie  walruses  and  whales  of  the  North  Sea  to 
(ireenlaiid  ;  thence  it  shouhl  stretch  across  Greenland  and  eastward 
to  the  Faroe  Islands,  whence  it  would  reach  the  continent  in  Norway, 
and,  sweeping  on  toward  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  reach  Stock- 
holm and  coast  along  Finland  to  St.  Petershurgh.  Leaving  the  ca[)itii,l 
of  tho  Czar's  dominions,  it  would  trend  toward  the  Ural  Mountains; 
leap  across  them  into  Asia;  pass  through  the  provinces  of  Omsk, 
Oiidinska.  Konisk,  Kolivaii,  and  the  vast  tea  country  of  C^hiiicse 
Tartary  ;  stretch  away  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  across  the  (tidf  of 
Kamchatka;  thence  ah^iig  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  Cooke's  Inlet  in 
North  America;  then,  moving  down  the  Tacific  coast  to  Oregon  and 
San  Francisco,  the  line  would  strike  to  tiie  East,  by  way  of  the  Mormon 
settlement,  and  again  ♦^ouch  civilization  among  the  corn  and  wheat- 
lields  of  Western  Missouri.  Thus,  in  the  realization  of  Shakespeare's 
dream,  oceans,  islands  and  continents  were  to  be  crossed,  the  savage 
and  civilized  to  be  brought  in  direct  contact,  the  wiiido  outstripjied 
and  time  itself  thrown  back  up<m  the  lial.  (,'an  anyone  deny  the 
accomplishment  of  all  this  ?  Have  not  still  greater  wonders  come  to 
puss  if  lias  not  the  mysterious  bed  of  the  occiiti  itself  been  invaded 
by  ihe  llame  of  the  electric  sjiark  and  nnule  to  speak  l)eiieatli  its 
billows?  The  great  submarine  telegraph  obviated  the  longcontinuous 
overland  journey  through  the  frozen  steppes  of  Kussia,  and  formed  on 
the  Knglisli  coast  a  nidiating  point  to  all  of  the  caj>itals  and  countries 
of  Kurope.  .  nd  evei-y  mart  of  trade  and  business  ceiitei'  and  each  cmi- 
iitrting  point  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Old  World.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  republic  of  Switzerland  has  evolved  the 
cheapest  internal  telegrajth  arrangement,  and  the  most  excellent  system 
of  central  administration,  where  all  international  matters  pertaining 
thereto  are  ccniducted.  A  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
pait  of  this  system,  in  connection  with  the  great  sulnnarine  cables  of 
llie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  the  vast  overland  telegraph  svstem 
of  the  United  States.  The  conii>leti()n  of  this  great  system  was  the 
first  act  of  unification  between  tho  extremes  of  our  territory.  It  was 
the  forerunner  and  prophecy  of  the  transcontinental  railroad.  The 
organization  of  this  great  enterprise  had  the  mightiest  hold  upon  the 
sympathies  and  good-will  of  the  republic.  The  citizens  residing  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  held  the  strongest  ties  connecting  them  with  theolder 
States.     Their  tall  spirits  had  blazed  the  way  and  opened  tho  path  of 
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civilization  to  tlie  roiiioti'st  points  upon  the  continent.  They  not  only 
establisheil  the  t'ornis  of  society,  but  organized  pcnverful  States,  and 
rapidly  created  a,  commerce,  whose  far-reaching  inllucMice  exteniUnl 
beyond  the  islands  of  the  sea  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  Their  peculiar 
j)osition  imperatively  demanded  the  protection  and  care  of  the  General 
(lovernment.  Kurope  was  extending  her  t(>legraph  lines  into  Asia, 
Africa  and  India,  and  thegreat  overland  American  lim;  from  Missouri 
to  the  I'acilic  was  the  missing  Hide  in  the  mighty  chain  that  would 
touch  upon  either  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  by  lines  spanning  the  conti- 
nents, and  destined  in  a  few  years  to  witness  the  grand  spectacle  of 
crossing  the  ocean  and  uniting  indissolubly  the  shores  of  l)otli  hemi- 
spiieres. 

The  result  of  such  an  im|)ortant  work  couhl  not  be  overestimated 
in  its  inlluence  upon  the  varied  interests  of  the  vast  population  tiiat 
would  early  occupy  every  portion  of  the  territory  through  wliich  it 
would  pass,  as  well  as  that  embraced  within  tln^  entire  limits  of  the 
republic.  And  the  benelits  that  would  follow  the  comi»letion  of  such 
a  work  Wi'Vi'  not  conlined  alone  to  the  biisiiu^ss  interests  of  the  people 
and  [hr.  moral  intluences  that  would  be  co-extensive  with  the  world  of 
civilization  and  commerce.  The  interests  of  the  (ieneral  Government 
were  involved  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  ])rotection  of  the  great 
commonwealth  founded  on  the  distant  Pacific  coast,  rich  in  vast  mineral 
deposits  and  many  scores  richer  in  the  productions  of  its  prolific  soil, 
and  the  commercial  interests  already  foresluulowing  the  giant  propor- 
tions it  has  since  assumed,  demandefl  the  care  ami  consideration  of  the 
(Jovernment.  I'tjyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  means  of  intercoui-se  with 
th((  Federal  capital,  the  transmitting  of  military  stores  and  means  of 
defense!  was  a  woi'k  of  great  time  and  labor,  while  its  vast  extent  of 
unprotected  seaboard  and  its  incalculable  rich(!s  rendertMl  it  an  oliject 
of  cupidity  and  ambition  of  foreign  nations.  To  be  able  to  gnmt 
iiecessiiry  aid  in  lime  of  need,  tluf  (ioveriiMient  should  possess  the 
speediest  means  of  communication  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  impend- 
ing tlanger.  I»y  the  establishment  of  the  overland  telegraphic  liix'. 
the  means  of  almost  instant  communication  would  Ik^  at  its  command, 
and  th(!  military  strength  of  the  Government  couhl  be  immediately 
invoked  and  set  in  motion  toward  that  end  in  an  incomparably  small 
sj)ace  of  time,and  that  accomplished  inafew  moments  which  otherwise 
consumed  many  days  and  weeks.     Convinced  of  both  its  practicability 
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and  utility,  as  ali'Ciuly  .stated,  (/()nn[ross passed  an  act  <;i'aiitin^'  the  li^lit 
of  way  thi'ougli  the  piil)Hc;  hinds  for  the  eonstriK'tioii.  l)y  individual 
enterprise  and  at  individual  expense,  of  a  line  of  tel(!graph  of  at  least 
two  independent  coMdiictors,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  I'acilie  Ocean. 
It  likewise  granted  2,0<io,0()0  acres  of  the  jHiblic  domain  ir.  aid  lif  its 
.construction.  It  was  coni])let(Hl  in  r>  period  of  tiini!  far  within  that 
jM'ovided  as  a  limit  hy  the  act.  and  from  the  hour  of  its  achievement  to 
the  present  moment  it  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Government  and 
th(!  ])eople.  and  a  mighty  auxiliary  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  has  founded  an  (iinpireof  wedlh  and  prosperity  on  the  Western 
border  and  opened  the  pathway  of  civilization  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  republic. 


CnAPTER  TV. 

THE  OVEULAND  MAIL,  AND  WKLLS,  KAKCO  &  CO.'S  EXPRESS -SKETCII  OF  COUN- 
TIIV  AND  MINIXi;  CAMPS  WllEUE  TIIK  MAIL  FACILITIES  WEItK  SCPPLIEI)  HV 
WELLS,  KAIUiO  &  CO.'S  MAIL  EXPltESS  -  THE  EUONTIEU  POSTOFI'ICE  -  THE 
POSTMASTER  WHO  WAS  A  MAIL  CAKKIEK-  THE  NOTICE  HE  POSTED  IN  A 
TRADING  STORE- HIS  C(JRRISPONDENCE  WITH  THE  POSTMASTER-CiENERAL 

—  THE  DRIVERS  OK  THE  MAIL  COACHES  AND  THEIR  PAV-TIIE  WAV  RESET 
nv  INDIANS,  ROHBERS  AND  ROAD  AOENTS  -  ROHUERS  AS  DRIVERS -THE 
MURDER  AND  RORBERY  OF  A  COACH  LOAD  OF  PASSENOERS  IN  PORT  NEIF 
CANON,   IDAHO  TERRITORY- RATTLE  UETWEEN  PASSEN(iERS  AND  ROIlllERS 

—  THE  FOUNDING  OF  WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO.'S  EXPRF.SS-ITS  SYSTEM  OF  LET- 
TER CARRYING -A  GREAT  FINANCIAL  EARTHQUAKE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

—  FALL  OF  NOTED  HOUSES -WELlJS,  FARCiO  &  CO.  AGAIN  ON  ITS  FEET  HIS- 
TORY OP  PACIFIC  EXPRESS  COMPANIES  -  LOUIS  McLAXE-THE  VARIOUS 
ROUTES  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Soon  after  tlio  close  of  tlie  I'oiiy  Express  iind  the  l)uil(liri«;"  of  the 
Overland  Telegraph  the  liinii)erin<j  stage  coach  appeared  with  its  daily 
load  of  mail  and  express  matter  and  re-peo|)led  its  silent  haunts.  Ben 
IloUiday  estahlished  his  linesof  fast  stages  l)etween  the  ]\[issoui'i  lliver 
and  Salt  Lake  ('ity,  obtained  the  contract  from  the  Government  for 
carrying  the  overland  mail  through  the  extent  of  his  line,  and  again 
started  with  renewed  vigor  the  life  race  over  the  plains. 

The  Indians,  ever  jealous  of  the  advent  of  the  white  man  in  their 
midst,  became  exceedingly  troul)lesome  in  their  raids  upon  this  Iin(>, 
and  maiiv,  indeed,  were  the  desperatt;  encounters  between  the  .savages 
of  the  piains  and  the  drivers  and  passengers  of  tlie  overland  coaches. 

Uoyotid  Suit  Lake  City  was  the  great  mail  and  express  liiu'  of 
Wells,  Fargo  iSi  Co.,  occupying  ail  the  territory  lying  west  of  the! 
Wahsalch  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  ])enetratingevery  mining 
camp  where  gold  was  to  be  conveyed  in  api)recial)le  tpiantities. 

Wherever,  in  this  vast  territory,  a  form  of  civilization  had  taken 
root,  and  men  in  their  search  for  gold  had  lingered  iongenough  in  one 
8JX)t  to  found  a  mining  camp  so  far  I'eiiiote  from  Xho,  main  line  that 
th(^  United  States  (loverniiKMit  coiihl  not  sup|)!y  them  with  mail  facil- 
ities, this  magnificent  line  ]>enetrated  their  mountain  f.astnesses  and 
fai-  up  its  rocky  heights  rolled  ihcLi'  mountain  coachi's.  deliv(«ring  ami 
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trans|)(jrtin^  the  iiiiiuM's"  mail  in  tlio  company's  own  envelopes,  allixing 
thereto  a  United  States  p(»sta«,'e  stamp  to  comply  with  tiie  jtostal  laws. 
And  so  ]»opHlar  did  this  express  cumpany  become  in  the  estimation  of 
tlu;  advt'ntui'Hiis  moniitaineers,  that  likewise,  in  places  reached  hy  the 
mail  service  of  the  (iovernment,  he  was  far  more  willing'  to  trust  and 
patronize!  tla^  expi'ess  citmpany  than  the  Tnited  States  mail,  although 
he  was  com[ielled  lo  pay  the  company  twenty-five  cents  for  each  and 
every  lettci' thus  conveyed.  And  tin;  company  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in 
thus  traiisniilting  Kast  and  West,  at  such  exorl)itant  rates,  tlif  honest 
minei''s  mail  matter. 

In  lh(is(!  early  times  the  |)uslmaster  himself  occasionally  iiccame 
the  mail  carrier,  al- 
though in  viohition 
of  the  well  known 
law.  1  i-emcmitcr  the 
case  of  a  poslmastei' 
who  kept  a  trading 
sloi'e.  and  pushed  foi'- 
wiird  the  mail  once  a 
month  from  his  post 
to  another  through 
the  wilderne.ss.  He 
cut  a  transver.se  hole 
in  the  top  of  an  emp- 
ty Hour  liarrid  and 
placed  on  it  the  I'ol- 
following  sign : 

"This  Ik  tin-  Piist- 
iitjici'.    S/i«irr  <i  (^iKirtt  I'  t/i/'oiii//i  f/u'  Imlf  irllh   ijnui'  liittr. 
list' Jo  I'  kI(Oiij>k,  (in   /all')''/  tin',  nidil  !" 

At  the  end  of  each  month  la;  would  ludiead  the  barrel,  count  first 
the  icttei's  and  then  tiie  (piarters.  If  they  talli<'d,all  right.  Tlie  mail 
went  foi'ward  I  If,  however,  there  were  more  letters  than  (piarters. 
lie  would  in  that  evt.'ut  retain  a  suilicient  numlier  of  the  letters  to 
correspond  with  the  delicieiicy  in  the  Jinances,  and  send  I'orwai'd  the 
balance.  It  was,  indeed,  a  simple  mode  of  procedure  and  saved  him 
much  annoyance,  whatever  might  be  the  result  to  the  communitv. 
One  day  the  accounting  (dlicer  of  the  postolllce  d(>partment  at  Wash- 
ington  transmitted    him  a   <-ommunication.  inclosed   in  a   voluminous 
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oftlciul  envelope,  iv(iiiestiii<^  a  statumeiil  of  liis  account  w  itli  tlic  (inv- 
eniiiient.  IJe  relurin'il  tlic  doriuneiit  fortliwitli  with  the  folic )\\iii'' 
uni([Uo  and  i)Usiness-liKc  cndoisctnent  :  **  Voii  owe  me  n(itliin<,' ;  or  if 
voii  do,  I  lieicliy  present  it  to  tii(!  (Joverninent.  If  I  owe  you  any- 
tljin<;  eolli'el  it  out  of  the  fore<foin";." 

It  is  not  recorded  liow  niucli  tlie  Croverntnent  collected. 

I>en  llollidav  continued  to  run  liis  line  of  slaifes  until  some  lime 
after  the  close  of  the  war — I  think  until  the  year  1S<I»!,  when,  over- 
tures havinjj;  been  made  by  Wells,  Far<,'o  Sr,  Co.  for  its  purchase, 
includin;^  stations,  stock  and  the  outfit  j^fcneraliy,  negotiations  I'esulted 
in  the  transfer  of  the  same,  and  Wells,  Fargo  iV:  Co.  hecamt;  therein' 
the  sole  proprietors  of  the  unbroken  overland  route  from  Onuiha  to 
Sacramento.  They  likewise  owned  and  operated  a  branch  line  whose 
initial  point  was  Atchison,  Kas.,  and  terminus  Denver,  running  over 
the  dark  and  l)loody  land  called  the  '"Smi)ky  Hill  Route,"  well  nigh 
ouch  mile  of  wiiicli  had  been  marked  by  Indian  violence. 

Wells,  Fargo  i^  ('o.  were  great  pul)lic  benefactors.  The}'  led  the 
van  of  improvement  wherever  the  «lemands  of  their  businjss  cailed 
them,  and  in  the  distant  cities  of  the  wilderness  erected  nuignificeiit 
structures  for  banking  and  olHce  purposes,  sparing  neither  labor  nor 
expense.  Thus  ctmlidence  in  the  future  was  established.  Private 
capital  became  largely  invested,  and  the  great  prosperity,  which  has 
characterized  these  cities  since  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  l)egan  with 
the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  gr<;at  Overland  FLxpress  Company, 
thus  early  displayed. 

Their  business  interesls  wen;  immense.  Their  returns  from  the 
rapid  transportation  of  freight  and  pa.ssengers  and  the  t'nited  States 
mails  amounted  each  year  to  millions  of  <lollars,  receiving  at  one  time 
alone  for  the  latter  twt^lve  lunnlred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars.  As  a 
corporation  they  were  both  fi'iendly  and  liberally  disposed  toward  the 
people  in  whose  midst  they  operated,  frecpipiitly  expending  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  construction  anil  improvement  of  highways  and  sim- 
ilar beneficial  wo.ks. 

Toward  their  employes,  they  were  etpudly  lil)eral,  paying  large 
salaries  for  all  classes  of  laI)or,  and  encouraging,  by  swift  promotion, 
elliciency,  integrity  and  application  to  business. 

The  pay  of  a  driver  of  their  overland  coaches  ranged  all  Xhc,  way 
from  §150  to  $25(1  per  month,  according  to  ability  and  length  of  service 
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in  coiinoction  witli  the  flaM;,'fi'  :u\(l  peril  of  tlio  scrvico.  S«»mt>  |)()rti(>n8 
of  llio  road  won;  Itcsct  witli  far  mort;  diiii^jrcr  anil  liardsliip  llian 
otiiers,  and  couiniandod  'lij^licr  wa^es  jicc(»rdin)|rly.  This  pay  was  in 
addition  to  subsistoncu  which  was  furnished  by  the  company  at  tiic 
"  lioino  stations"  on  the  lino  of  th(!  road. 

Tlicsc  stations  wcit  usually  al)i»ut  lifty  miles  apart,  and  were  kept 
<piil(!  neat  and  clean,  and  toleralily  well  provided  with  food  for  the 
passen;^ers,  at  the  rate  <4  !)<  dollar  and  a  (piurter  a  meal,  served  three 
times  a  day. 

At  times  these  positions  as  drivers  were  in  demand,  althougii 
clotlicil  willi  peril.  I  have  ridden  on  the  seat  beside  a  driver,  wlio 
cariied  inside  the  lining  of  liis  buckskin  or  corduroy  coat  a  college 
diploma.  I  have  seen  lawyers  and  doctors  and  newspaper  men 
and  those  of  great  clerical  ability,  who  afU?rward  rose  to  eminence 
in  their  l)usiness,  handle  the  ribl)ons  de.xterou.sjv  and  gaviv  crack  the 
long  whip,  as  the  crowih'd  (;oach — the  siiip  of  the  alkali  desert — 
rolled  out  from  ranch  or  station  to  transport  securely  its  i)recious 
fi'eiglit  over  the  mountains  and  the  white  beds  (»f  the  >olitudi's. 

Sometimes  tlie  company  was  imposed  u|M)n  by  brutal  ailventurers, 
men  whose  hearts  were  itlack  with  crime,  and  hantis  red  witli  thei)lood 
of  their  murdered  victims.  Ilol)l>ers,  who  sought  the  |)ositions  alone 
to  itetiay  their  trusts,  and  drive  their  coa. -lies.  loailfd  with  liv(>s  ami 
ti'easure,  within  tiie  preconcerted  ami)ush  of  fnaraudei's,  known  as 
"road  agents,"  who  did  not  hesitate  to  nmrder  in  the  most  cowardly 
way  the  unsuspecting  tiaveler.  wiio.  perhaps. after  ye.ars  of  toil,  priva- 
tion and  danger,  at  length  had  ace  iimulate<l  a  competence,  and  was 
returning  again  to  his  childhood  home.  and.  |)erha|»s.  was  di'(>aming  of 
th(!  meeting  with  loved  ones,  wiio  had  awaited  his  coming  tliroiigh  all 
these  years  of  ahstMice.  at  the  moment  the  assassin's  bullet  launched 
him  from  his  day  dreams  into  the  land  (»f  forms  and  shadf)ws. 

I  have  stood  beside  a  vast  boulder,  half  hithlen  in  t'le  willows, 
Avhich  in  some  age  had  loosened  its  hold  an<!  rolled  far  do  vn  f/"om  its 
rocky  heights  into  one  of  the  wildest  of  glens  and  most  |)ictui'es(|iie 
spots  in  southern  Idaho,  where  the  stage  road  winds  throiiirli  Tort 
Neiif  canon,  close  by  a  singing  stream,  whose  banks  are  lined  with 
drooping  willows  and  the  lierv  ash,  whore  all  but  twoof  a  whole  coach 
load  of  returning  mineis  were  slaughtered  by  a  i)and  of  mountain  rob- 
iiers,  distinguished   by   the   title  of   road  agents.     In   this   wild    sp»)t 
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man V  Ji  minor  from  MoiilaiKi,  on  his  Wiiy  to  Salt  Lalvt;  (' ty  or  tiic 
{Slates,  was  suddenly  fo!iiroMl«'d  l>y  tlieso  land  piiates  and  uiailc  to 
throw  up  *iis  hands  and  drop  Ids  dust,  tli<>  irsidt  o I' years  of  toil  and 
privation.  One  day  in  .Inly,  istir).  tiio  treasure  (;«»acli  for  the  south 
left  Virj^inia  City  with  s(;ven  passenj,'ers,  M.  S.  Parker,  A.  .1.  McCaus- 
land.  I)avid  Dinan,  W.  L.  Mers.  L.  1*".  (Carpenter.  Charles  Parks  and 
•lames  ISrown,  and  a  larj^re  amount  of  treasiin;  in  dnsi  and  ;:old  hars. 
Tlies<;  men  were  all  hardy  miners  and  mountaineers  who,  with  a  view 
of  protecting  their  hard  earned  Incisure  from  the  attacks  of  roltl»ers. 
were  arme<l  with  double-barreled  shot-guns  loaded  with  l)U(kshot. 
Thev  feared  an  attack  upon  the  coach,  and  determined  to  def(Mid  it 
with  their  lives.  They  watched  in  turn  at  the  coach  wiiulows,  with 
guns  ready  for  instant  use,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  lirst  shot  in 
case  of  an  attack.  The  driver's  name  was  Frank  Williams,  and  another 
man  sat  with  him  on  the  driver's  seat,  who  was  afterward  found  to 
hav«'  In-en  on«'  of  tlie  rol)ller^;.  Ot;  reaching  this  wild  spot  in  Port  Neid' 
canon,  the  man  on  the  !k)X  with  the  driver  cried  out,  "  Hoys,  here  they 
are!"  The  outside  watch  lired  a  hasty  shot,  and  ihe  passengeis  inside 
the  cojich  liretl  simultaneously  at  what  appt'ared  the  gnu-barrels  of  the 
ndilM'iN  |M'ering  through  the  willows.  This  volley  was  immediately 
answered  by  another  fro-r.  tjie  bushes.  McCausland,  ^Nlei-s.  hinan  and 
Parker  fell  dead  from  this  lire.  Carpenter  was  wounded  in  three  places, 
and  savj^l  his  life  by  feigning  death  on  the  approach  of  one  of  the  rob- 
bers for  the  pur|)ose  of  shooting  him  the  second  time.  Parks  was  mor- 
tally woun<led,  and  was  not  further  molested  by  the  assassins.  I'rown 
alone  was  uninjured,  and  escaped  in  the  bushes.  The  driver,  Williams, 
had  pur|M>s«-ly  driven  the  coach  into  tlu;  deadly  ambush,  and  received 
his  share  of  the  plunder.  He  imuu'diately  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany and  de|);irted  from  iSalt  Lake  City.  Avengei-s,  however,  weie 
ujHjn  his  trail,  and  his  part  of  the  robbery  was  fastened  upon  him.  lie 
wiis  tnice<I  to  Denver  and  a  watch  place«l  upon  his  movements  each 
moment  of  his  life,  and,  .step  by  step,  the  evidence  of  his  crime  was 
w(»ven  al»out  him.  A  vigilance  committee  performed  the  last  cere- 
mony. They  rounded  olF  his  life  on  the  famous  oaken  bough  by  the 
waters  of  Cherry  Creek,  early  one  morning  before  the  sun  had  gilded 
the  .summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  Eight  robbers  committed  the  slaughter  in 
the  canon,  and  obtained  ^7<'.0(»0  in  gold,  and.  save  the  driver,  Frank 
Williams,  none  were  ever  punished  for  the  crime. 
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The  founding  of  Wells,  Fargo  it  Co.'s  Express  is  iiitiniiitely  con- 
nected wiili  the  early  development  and  niurvelous  growth  of  the 
Paeilic  coast. 

AVith  the  discover}'  of  gold  in  C-'alifornia,  the  estaliiishinent  of 
numerous  mining cami>s  and  the  wonderful  inthix  of  emigration,  a  most 
promising  lield  was  presented  i\.r  energy  and  industry.  Early  in  the 
sjtnng  of  1850,  Adams  iV:  Co.,  with  lu'ad<piarters  at  San  Francisco, 
established  agencies  throughout  the  mining  camps  of  (California,  and 
freight  anil  treasun^  thus  found  a  rejuly  means  of  conveyance. 

Animated  hy  tlie  prospect  of  reaping  a  share  of  the  rich  harvest 
that  lay  before  them,  a  new  company  sprang  into  existence,  whose 
founders  were  Ih^nry  Wells,  W.  G.  Fargo,  E.  I>.  Morgan,  J.  ('.  Fargo, 
Johnston  Livingston,  L.  W.  Winchester,  I).  M.  IJarney,  U.  ]'.  Cheny 
and  others,  prominent  in  the  business  and  financial  world.  Thiscom- 
])any  was  organized  in  M..rch,  1852,  under  the  general  laws  of  incor- 
poration of  tilt!  State  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  sitoo.ooo  in  the 
name  of  Wells,  Fargo  A:  ('o.  This  name  has  never  Imhmi  changeil, 
and  beneath  its  familiar  ensigns  have  been  won  all  the  achieve- 
ments that  have  given  it  renown  from  on<»  line  of  c(nitinent  to  the 
other.  It  still  remains  the  .same,  although  theorigitial  organization  has 
in  the  ineanwhih;  undergone  various  changes.  It  was  at  lirst  intended 
to  operate  solely  on  the  I'acilic  slope,  its  connection  with  Mew  York 
l)eing  by  sea.  Colonel  Pardee  and  R.  W.  Washbui'ii  were  its  (irst 
managers  or  general  agents  at  Sai\  FrancLsco.  Immediately  upon 
its  organization  it  began  a  s)tii'ited  contest  for  popular  favor  with  exist- 
ing express  companies.  It  established,  in  connect  ion  with  the  ordinary 
express  business  as  alieady  stated,  a  system  of  l(>tter-carrying  and  dis- 
tribution, independent  of  the  I'nited  States  mails.  This  novel  feature, 
as  related,  at  once  caught  the  popular  favor,  aiul  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  as  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
residents  of  remote  mining  camps  not  on  the  line  of  the  mail  routes. 
Its  importance  was  recognized  by  Congress  in  the  passrge  of  Section 
n!>i»3.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Fnited  States.  A  general  i)anking  sys- 
tem was  likewise  (wtablished  foi-  the  purchase  and  sale  of  excliango, 
gold  dust  and  bullion,  which  has  continued  uninterruptedly  since  its 
early  formation. 

It  is  not  to  be  i)resumed,  however,  that  all  was  pleasant  sailiiuT 
on  this  sea  of  business  advenUire.     Rough  winds  sometimes  overtake 
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tlio  ])roudest  craft  .iiid  tliivc  tliciii  on  tin'  brcaUtTs.  Tliicc  years 
alter  llioir  organization,  Calilornia  was  visited  with  a  linancial  earth- 
quake that  slioolv  tlie  new  AV  Dormlo  to  its  center.  Coiisternaiion 
seized  u|)()n  tlie  peopU?  (ivervwhere  on  tlie  I'acilic  coast.  All 
the  great  firms  went  down.  Ailaiiis  ik,  (Jo.,  I'a;,%  Bacon  it  Co., 
I'lirijovne  iV  Co.,  and  other  houses  wiiost;  linaiteial  standin;;'  had 
never  U)\'  a  iiionient  heen  (jnestioneil.  It  was  a  simoon,  wliose  hot 
hreatli  withered  all  that  it  tonched.  Wells,  rary-o  iV  Co.  did  not 
escape  entirely.  It  shared  ill  tlu;  general  panic  ami,  without  a  proper 
coiisideriUioii  of  the  grounds  of  alarm,  closed  the  doors  of  its  San 
I'ltiiiOisco  olllce.  A  t«Miiporarv  receiver  was  immediately  appointed  in 
th(>  peisoii  of  ilenry  .M.  Xaglae,  and  his  iiKjuiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  afTairs  of  the  comjiaiiy  at,  oiice  convinced  him  that  its  linancial 
foundation  was  souml  and  its  iis.sets  amply  siilliciciiL  to  meet  all 
domands.  In  three  days  its  suspension  terminated,  l)usiness  was  rc- 
.  iiiiu'd  and,  in  all  tiio  h)ng  years  of  ihaiigeful  uilveiiture  tiiat  have  since 
{Mussed,  its  doors  have  never  Immmi  closed.  Amid  all  the  panics  Jiiul 
monetary  convulsions  that  have  shaken  tlie  great  liusiness  center's  of 
the  country  and  wrecked  many  a  powerful  corporation,  il  has  stood 
like  a  great  rock,  around  which  tlio  waves  roll  and  hreak  into  ripples. 
The  I'liiliire  of  .\dams  iV:  Co.  in  California  did  not,  however. 
leavi'  the  tield  (Mitin.'ly  to  Wells.  Fargo  iV  Co.  l-'rom  the  remains 
of  tht3  Itrokeii  institution  sulHcient  material  was  saved  to  construct 
another  company,  the  I'licilic  Kxpress,  which  for  a  hiief  period 
disputed  the  liehl.  \toilierand  various  times  the  territory  o])eraled 
l)y  Wells,  Fargo  iV:  Co.  was  eilher  wholly,  or  in  part,  occiipieil  liy 
ditlVreiit  linns,  who  Itei-aiue  either  ahsorhed  ordrivcii  fi'om  the  Held  liy 
the  patronage  extended  to  their  more  powerful  antagonists.  Among 
them  may  he  enumerated  tin'  Kxpresses  of  .\(lains  iV:  Co..  FrcM'inan 
iV:  <<).,  (iri'gory  iV:  Co..  Wines  iV:  Co.,  Hunter  iV-  Co.,  Khodes  I'kr  Co., 
Todd  A-  Co..  Whitin-  iV  Co.,  .Mcl.ane  vt  Co.,  Miller  6c  Co.,  Tracy 
iV:  Co.,  Iterkiiiiin  iV-  ('<«..  <ii'eathoiise  A-  Co..  Washoe  Kxpress  and 
'!'.  iV:  1".  ( 'o..  Liington  iV:  Co..  F.vai'ls  iV  (  o.,  Scammon  A:  Co.,  Lamping 
iV  Co..  Ilarber  iV  Co.,  Wells  vV  Co.,  Darnard  A-  Co..  Snell  \-  Co., 
ami  others  .still  are  now  recalled.  A  more  formidahle  rival,  how- 
ever, than  any  of  the  foregoing,  was  tlui  Pacific  riiioii  Kxpress, 
organized  in  Mtiy,  istis.  i)ut  rt>tired  in  Xovenil)er,  l^^iJO.  On  the 
occurrence   of  the  financial    trouhies   of  Is;,:,,  the    treasiuvr   of    the 
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company,  Thoinas  .Jiiincs,  was  sent  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  to  a.s.s\iiiu!  c'liar<>;«!  of  their  interests.  In  October  foiiow- 
in<.j  he  appointed  as  geneial  agent  of  the  company,  Lewis  Mcl.ane, 
a  native  of  Maryhmd,  wlio  had  recently  settled  in  San  l-'rancisco.  Mr. 
McLano  liad  lutjly  retired  from  the  naval  service  of  the  Government, 
and  iiroujfht  intotlu!  worlca  morc>  vij^orous  spirit  of  enterprise.  Under 
his  munanenii-nt  an  immediate'  improvement  began  in  the  company's 
a  Hairs,  its  i)usiness  largely  extended,  and  its  letter-carriage  .system, 
which  had  lately  declined  on  acconnt  of  interference?  by  the  postollice 
department,  was  placed  in  full  accord  with  legal  recpiircnnents  and  on 
a  basis  of  ])ermanent  prosperity.  Tin?  stamped  envelope  of  theCiovern- 
ment  was  snlhstitnted  for  their  own  for  this  class  of  business,  with  an 
ollicial  imprint  of  the  company  thereon,  and  were  sold  at  a  moderate 
advance  ujjon  the  original  cost.  This  j)hin  proved  both  effectual  and 
I'cmuncrativc,  as  during  the 
lirst  month  of  its  adoption  ,,^ 

the  sales  amounted  to  several 
thousand  dollars  and  sub- 
secpiently  reaching  !?15,0()0 
a  niontii.  To  expedite-  this 
class  of  business  every  nn-ans 
was  iidopted,  and  the  use  of 
'■pony  riders"  and  runners  ( 
on  snowshoes  frecjueiitly  re- 
sorted lo.  when  other  means 
proved  impracticable. 

Immediately  upon  tlie  set- 
tlement of  the  Pacilic  coast 
followed  tho(]nestion  of  rapid 
and  constant  mail  facilities. 
aM.iriy  were  the  .schemes  de- 
vised, but  the  llrst  })ractical 
effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  in  IS;')*!,  when  a  com- 
pany wa.s  formed,  which  con- 
tracted with  the  (government 
to  carry  the  T'nited  States 
mails  overland  from  St.  Louis  lf.ttf.  r  carkier  on  snowshoes. 
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to  Sail  Franciscii.  Tliis  toiiipany  was  naiiii'd  "Tin-  Ovei'hind  Mai! 
Coiiipaiiy,'' and  Ijegan  its  caicci-  ol'  iist'luliit'ss  witli  .lolm  IJullorru'M 
as  president  and  William  (».  Farj^o,  William  !>.  Dinsmore,  tli<;  Harnoys, 
IJ.  F.  CluMiy  and  oLliers  lus  ;i.ss(xiat»'S.  It  was  in  fact  in  the  liands 
oi"  llio  originators  and  ownoi-s  of  Wt-lls,  Fargo  iV  Co.,  and  was 
IntfMKlcd  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  all  express  matter,  as 
well  as  (lie  mails.  Tlio  line  was  loeated  geographically  on  wliat 
lias  liceii  variously  designated  as  tlu;  "Southern  Route"  and  the 
"  {'.iitterlleld  Route."  Its  initial  point,  as  stattMl.  Iiaving  licen  St. 
Loui.s,  running  thence  through  Southwestern  Missouri.  Indian  Teni- 
tory,  New  Me.xii'o,  Arizona  and  Soiiiheni  California  to  San  I'raiici^co. 

This  route,  although  followed  for  a  nuiniier  <>\'  years,  was  not  in 
all  r(!spe(ts  satisfactory,  and  was  finally  ahaiidonod.  in  isCl.  for  the 
Cent i-al  Route.  Although  not  directly  within  th(^  contnil  of  Wells. 
Fargo  it  Co.,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this  chanirc  was 
inspired  by  that  great  organization,  and  foiiu  a  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  that  survived  the  overlard  service. 

Parallel  with  the  routoof  the  Overland  ^failCi^nipany  on  thcsoutii, 
was  a  lino  of  mail  service  far  to  the  north,  run  (ince  a  m<>mli  <>n  long 
schedule  time,  known  its  the  Central  Route.  Us  eastern  diMsioii.  liiat 
from  St.  .loseph.  Mis.souri,  to  Salt  Fake  City,  was  owned  and  ojiei-ated 
liy  .lohii  Ilockaday.  and  its  western  division,  thai  from  Sah  Fake  <  ity 
to  Sacramento,  hy  <«eorge  Cliorpenning.  DuriuLT  the  mining  eicit»*- 
meiit  attendant  ujion  the  g<ild  discoveries  of  Pike's  I'eak  i  the  yeai-s 
ls,"»!l-(;o,  then  an  unorganized  Territory,  now  the  State  of  Coh»ra<l«i, 
the  eastern  half  of  this  <'onii)inatioii  was  aljsorl.ed  hy  the  company 
known  as  the  "Central  Overland  ('alil'oniia  and  I'ike's  I'eak  F.\|uvss 
Company,"  a  new  organization  founded  liy  the  i-enovvnwl  border 
freighting  linn  of  Russell.  ^lajors,  Waddell  iV  Co..  and  John  S. 
Jones,  and  a  stage  and  express  lino  estal)lishe<l  between  Leaven- 
worth City,  Kan.sas,  ;uid  Denver,  over  the  "Smoky  Tlill  Tvoute." 
changing  in  iSCiU  to  tli»;  "Platte."  As  previously  stated,  it  was  this 
company  that  inaugurated  the  famous  "  Prmy  E.xpress."  Tht-  P(»ny 
F.vpress  was  started  simultaneously  from  each  end  of  the  line,  St. 
Joseph  on  the  east  and  Sacramento  on  the  west,  on  the  ".d  of  April. 
ISCiO,  and  made  regular  weekly  trips  between  thos«;  points  cover- 
ing the  continent  in  ten  days,  carrying  letters  alone.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  demonstrated  the    feasibility  of  a  "central  naite,"  and 
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jici'onliiigly  tlio   '-OvcrlaiKi  Mail"    on  tlio   soutlici'ii  roiito  wus   Iraiis- 
l"eri'(!(l  lo  It  in  tlio  siiiiinu.M'  of  istU,  ilio  couipiiny  iiurchasiiiy  ('iioijuMi- 
niiig's   intcn'st   anil   tlie    Pony  Expivss  from   Salt   I.ako  west.     Tlio 
Central    Overland    ("aliforiiia  «fc    Tike's   Peak  E.\j)ros8  Co.  and  the 
Pony  Expi-ess  from  Salt  Lake  City  oast,  were  still  later.  ii\  ISCI,   ab- 
sorbed by  the  "Overland  Stage  I, ine."   owned   and   operatetl  l)y  Hen 
Ilolli<lay.     The  western  half  still  rt>nwiim'd  in  |)oss('ssion  of  theoriginal 
projcftors  of  the  Overland  Mail  Company,  and  was  nianag('<l  ]»y  "Wil- 
ham    I'lickley,  general   su])erintendent,  and  >ressrs.  Fred  Cook,  Jacob 
(iooding  and   U.S.  llnndield,  agents  and   superintendents.     In   isflil, 
througli   Hm:   clVorts  (if  (ien.  liela  M.  Iluglu'S,  Mr.  Ilolliday  ()l<tainc(l 
from  the    legislature  of  ^Coloratht   a  charter    for  the    "  Ilolliday  Over- 
land Mail  and  Express  Company,"  and  the  same  year  there?  foUowrd  a 
general  consolidation  of  all  tiie  various  interests  consisting  of  "Wells, 
Fargo  A  Co.,  the  Overland    >fail   Company,  the   Pioneer  Stage  Com- 
pany,  and    th(^    Ilolliday    Ovi-rland    Mail    and     Express     Company, 
organized  under  the  recently  acipiired  Ilolliday  charter,  with  a  capital 
of  ;i.lo. 000.(10(1.  under  the   name  of  Wells.  Fargo  ami    Company,  the 
<;liange  of  name  being  ratilicd  by  a  special  act  of  the  Colorado  legis- 
laturi!.      Louis  McLane  was   chosen    president   of    tin?    consolidated 
organization,  with  heathpiarters  in  New  YorkCit\ .   Charles  E.  McLano 
(deceased    August,    I'^Sl),    pi-eviously   superintendent  of  tlit?    Pioneer 
Stage   Company,  owned    by  Wells,    Fargo  iV  Co.  was   appointed  gen- 
eral  agent    for  the   Pacific   coast,  with  iieadipiarters    in   San   Fran- 
cisco;   .John   .1.  N'alentine.  superintendent   of  express,  and    .lanu's  J. 
Tracy,   of  N"ew    York,  general  superintendent  of    the  line,      "Wells, 
Fargo  i*c    Co.  now  conti'olled    all  the   important  express  and   stage 
lines    lying    between    the    Missouri     Iliver    and   the    Paciiic    Ocean, 
with  brancii  lines  running  through  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, anil  transportt'd  all  the  overland  mail  and  express  matter. 

In  isi'.s  A.  II.  I'.arney  succeeded  Louis  McLane  as  president  oftlie 
company,  and  his  administration  was  marked  by  sagacity,  energy  and 
.success.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Parney's  assumption  of  control  Joiiii  J. 
Valentine  was  appointed  general  superintemleiU,  with  headipiarters  at 
New  York,  which  was  subsetjuently  changed  to  San-Francisco. 

Upon  completion  of  tlu?  Fni<m  and  C 'iilral  Pneilic  Railroads, 
the  oHicers  of  the  company  decided  to  revert  to  the  original  inten- 
tions of  its  foimders.  and  acrotdinuly  dis[w»sed  of  all  its  stage  interests. 
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SiiU'o  tlicn  its  opcnitions  liiivr  1»o(M1  confined  solely  to  hankitifr  iind 
exproHs. 

In  tlie  oiU'ly  part  of  isfittii  new  Pacific  Express  was  organized  l)y 
a  coinnaiiy  of  capitalists  of  California,  consisting  of  J>.  ().  Mills.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Henry  J),  iiacoii  and  dtlicis.  wlio  contracted  with  the  Central 
I'aciiic  liailroad  for  express  privileges  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
iiMUiediately  thereupon  proceeded  to  occupy  this  main  artery  of  coni- 
inuiiication.  However,  at  a  meeting  of  the  rival  interests  at  Omaha, 
where  W.  (i.  Kargo,  A.  II.  liarney,  Charles  Fargo  and  John  J.  A'al- 
eiitine  represented  Wells,  Fargo  A:  Co.,  and  I).  ().  Mills.  Lloyd 
Tevis  and  Henry  I).  I'acon,  the  Pacific  Express,  the  negotiatiojis 
resulted  in  Wells.  Fargo  i^-  Co.  accpiiring  the  Pacific  Express. 
The  following  ye.'ir  A.  II.  liarney  was  succeeded  hy  Lloyd  Tevis.  of 
San  Francisco,  as  president  of  the  com])any.  and  the  general  oflices  of 
the  company  removed  to  S.iii  Francisco,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
Since  that  period  hut  little  change"  has  occurred  in  its  management. 

Few  p(!oplo  (Comparatively,  understand  the  imniensitv  of  this 
organization.  It  operates  over  thirty-iive  thousand  miles  of  ex])ress 
lini's,  rail,  stages  and  steamers,  tran.sactitig  business  in  Alaska.  Arizona, 
California,  Colora<lo.  Dakota,  Idaho,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas, 
L^tah  and  Wiishi'igton  Territory,  in  the  United  States ;  and  at  Van- 
couver Island,  is.  ('..and  the  States  of  Aguascalicntes.  Piaja.  r'alifornia. 
Chihuahua.  Coliiiia,  Duratigo.  (Tuanajiiato,  Hidalgo.  Mexico,  Queivtaro, 
Sinaloa,  Sonora  and  Zacatecas,  in  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

The  company  likewise  pos.sesses  ag<M)cies  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  New  Vork,  Boston,  London.  Pari.s,  lierlin,  Vienna  and  other 
Euroj  can  cities.  It  also  transacts  important  bu.^iness  between  En- 
gland and  tiie  continent. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  enterpri.se  is  essentially  a  Western 
feature,  and  its  growth  lias  kept  pace  with  tla^  mighty  develojiment 
of  that  vast  region.  From  forty  agencies,  in  1 8r»4.  it  has  grown  into 
thousands,  and  in  mileage,  business  and  earnings  it  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  great  (express  companies  of  the  Ijiited  States,  paying  regu- 
larly a  semi-anniuil  dividend  of  our  per  cent. 

While  inaugurated  as  a  money-making  institution.it  has,  neverthe- 
less, by  its  uni form  respect  for  the  rights  of  indiviihials.  secured  and 
maiiitaiiu'd  a  lirm  hold  on  the  good-will  of  the  people,  wiiich  hasjiroveii 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  corporations. 
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It  is  iuliuittcd  <^('n('riilly  tliat  no  otlicr  cxpri'ss  coiiipjmy  in  tho 
world  has  lu'cn  .siil)jrct(Ml  to  siicii  losses  as  lijis  lu'cn  incmifd  hv  tiio 
attacks  of  roljlu-rs  and  of  liiu;li\vayniai)  and  lawk'ss  desperadoes,  yet 
tlie  promptness  wit li  wliich  eaeli  loss  by  these  depredations  has  been 
adjusted  has  impressed  the  pul)lic  eonfidenco  in  its  inte;,'rity  and 
responsihiiiiy. 

The  company  lias  rnrtlier  augmented  its  good  leputation  l)y  tho 
sympathy  it  has  exhil)ited  in  times  of  pid)lic  calamity,  and  its  identifi- 
cation with  many  of  the  great  relief  movements  of  past  years  forn\s 
a  luminous  page  in  itshistory.  It  is  often  exclaimed  that  the  "corpora- 
tions ar((  souUess."  Perhaps  in  the  main  this  is  trie.  The  exception 
show-sail  the  brighter  for  the  tniism.  The  powerful  hand  of  this 
corpoi-ation.  embraced  in  the  jjersonal  supervision  of  its  oflicers.  in 
collecting  and  forwarding  money  and  supplies  free  of  charge  and  in 
directing  large  sums  to  the  stricken  and  sulFcring  coinniunitie.s,  was 
extended  over  the  great  tire  of  Chicago,  the  overflow  of  the  :\Iississip|.i 
IJiver,  tho  yellow  fever  at  Memphis  in  187.'{.  the  grasshopper  ])lagu(>  of 
Kansas  and  Xei)ra.ska,  the  inundation  of  Marysville,  Californui,  the 
forest  fires  in  Wisconsin,  the  great  fire  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and 
the  terrible  yellow  fever  scourge  of  1878.  In  addition  to  all  of  this 
ii.sefulness  ami  generosity  is  tho  fact  always  spread  before  us.  like  a 
living  page,  of  the  immensitv  of  its  .service  to  ii.anUind  in  i)rovidinjr 
such  food  for  its  thousaiuls  of  employes  and  the  many  other  thousands 
of  helpless  ones  dependent  upon  their  lai)or.  ramifying  its  good 
inlluence  wherever  it  goes,  penetrating  the  wihlerness  with  its  banners 
of  industry  and  bearing  the  lights  of  civilization  in  the  darkest  corners 
of  the  land.  Surely  cajjital  and  labo)-  are  here  well  combined,  and 
blessings,  not  curses,  must  follow  such  a  corporation. 
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CTIAPTRU  V. 

THE  PAriFIC  HAIMKIAKS  — sritVKVS  AND  KXI'MIUATIDNS  IIV  TMK  (illVKUNMKNT 
"  ACTS  OK  CnN'dKESS-Tlli;  (lltANTlNll  (II'  SlllrtlI)II>'  AMIM'TK  DKSnill'- 
TION  OK  TMK  UriI.DINU  OK  RACII  llOAIt  -  TIIKIH  I'l.ANH  A.NI»  MKTIIODS- 
TIIK  tNITlAI,  I'OINT  K.STArJMSIIKI)  UV  AIIKAIIAM  I,rN('Or,>J  HIS  AIM'OIN'T- 
MKXT    (»K    COMMISSIONKKS       TMK    COMMKNCRMKNT    OK    TKi;    WultK        THE 

iMMKNsirv  OK  Tin;  i'ni)i;ktaki\(i  -iiAiinsun's  a.\i»  pkivation  kndi'I'.kd 

-«'(»M1M.KT!0\  OKTHK  TWO  (lltKAT  TKANH-<'<<NTINK.NTAr-  LINKS  -INCIDKNTS 
CONNKCTKIl  WITH  THKIIt  ('ONSTIlICriON  -  DItlVINC  OK  THE  TWO  (JOI.I) 
8IMKES  THK  COST  OK  KACH  UOAO-TIIK  "(ItKDIT  MoniMRH"-  ITS  MVS- 
TKItlorS  MKTHOIIS  THK  VAST  SUMS  OK  MONKY  IT  rAPTIKF"  OAKK.S 
AMRS  THK  KAIU'I.OIS  KAU\IN(iS  OK  THK  llOADS-THEIK  GIIEAT  HENKKITS 
TO  THE  CorNTUV. 

As  the  I'otiy  Express  inadci  way  for  the  swifter  stage  coacli,  like- 
wise in  tlie  order  of  rapid  progress  tlie  lini!  of  fast  stages  wa.i  swept 
from  mountain  and  plain  l»y  the  iron  courser,  whose  slirill  hreath  of 
steam  awoke  tlio  echoes  of  hills  and  valleys  that  had  slept  in  silence 
through  all  the  ages. 

The  necessity  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  was  recognized  ever  oinco 
the  discovery  of  gold  u|)on  that  coast  .and  the  tide  of  emigraticjii  had 
given  i)irth  to  a  colossal  civilization  upon  its  distant  shores.  It  was 
another  Mexico  and  Peru,  far  richer,  however,  in  its  mineral  wealth 
and  far  more  inviting  as  to  climate  and  geographici^l  position.  The 
magiiilicent  advantages  of  the  new^  State  as  to  harbor  and  location, 
commanding  the  trade  of  the  ocean  and  the  commercial  wealth  of  the 
ancient  empires,  whose  ))opulation  includes  more  than  one-half  of  that 
of  the  earth,  and,  added  to  the  prospect  of  its  own  development  in 
mineral  wealth  and  extraordinary  agricultural  and  grazing  capacities 
as  well  as  the  anticipation  of  a  large  trade  with  the  empires  of  p]astern 
Asia,  was  the  hope  of  acquiring  the  rich  commerce  of  tlx;  Indies, 
which  had  hitherto  been  diverted  thousands  of  miles  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  all  demonstrated  clearly  the  original  need  of  railroad 
communication  with  our  new  Pacific  possessions,  which  exceeded  in 
area,  wealth  of  soil  and  mineral  dejiosits  many  of  the  more  powerful 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  Old  World. 

Ill 
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Tilt!  cinniiioi'ciiil  1111(1  sociiil  n'(|iiir('iiuMits  of  ilic  racilic  States  and 
Tcrritoiics,  ilio  iiiilitarv  iii-t'd  l»y  llu;  .Niitiuiial  (i()V«!iiiiin'iil,  tlu;  di-vt'l- 
n|iiii('iit  of  milling  iiidustiics  in  tiio  inltTiin'diatti  Territories,  the  tieces- 
sities  of  tlio  rapidly  iiicroasinj,'  |)o])ulatioM  aloiij,''  tlie  tciiiprriile  lielt 
across  tilt!  coiitiiieiit,  as  well  as  an  agent  to  expand  tlie  prodiu-tivo 
power  in  liie  lifework  of  its  soeial  organism,  tlie  short  road  impera- 
tively retpiired  to  avoid  sending  passengers,  mails  and  freight  through 
tlie  tro|)ies,  across  a  foreign  territory,  a  distance  of  (I.ouo  miles,  or 
thioii::h  the  Antarctic  Ocean  half  way  around  the  woi'ld.  all  demanded 
tli:it  such  a  i'oa<l  >hi>uld  Ik;  ostahlished. 

After  tho  annexation  of  California,  many  means  were  pi'f)posed  to 
construct  the  I'oad.  During  the  years  Is.'i.'J  to  ls.">(;.  in  :iccord;ince  with 
the  ail  of  March  ;'.id,  is.'.:',,  the  ( iftveriinient,  through  the  war  depart- 
ment, M'ganized  and  executed  a  series  of  surveys  and  explorations, 
f>'om  the  Missouri  River  west  ward  to  the  I'acilic  ( >cean.  toascertain  tlio 
most  pructicahle  routes  to  the  coast.  Reports  were  made  upon  the 
extreme  northern  route  (.'^tevens)  between  the  forty-seventh  and 
forty  ninth  p.irallels  of  north  latitude,  the  I'oute  of  the  forty  iirs!  par- 
allel (the  Mormon  route\  the  route  of  tiie  thirty -eighth  parallel  d'.eii- 
ton's  great  central  or  ■•  liiiiralo  Tiail"  roiilei,  tlie  route  of  thethirty- 
lifih  parallel  (Rusk's  route),  and  ihe  roiiti?  of  ihe  thirty-second  par- 
allel (Kl  I'aso  and  (Jila  to  tli(r  Racilic)  through  the  (Jadsden  Rurchase. 

Sul)se(pi(>i)tly  it  h(;canie  a  national  (pieslion,  and  th(>  platform  of 
liolh  [tarties  endorst'd  tlu;  movement  ami  each  advocated  the  Itiiilding 
of  the  I'oad.  Rresiilents  Rierce.  Ruchanan  and  Lincoln,  e.ich  in  turn, 
transmitted  to  Congress  special  messages  rccoiumcndiiig  legislative  aid. 
Finally  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1st.  ISi;:.',  was  passed,  and 
active  measures  instituted  for  the  hiiilding  of  the  road.  Rut  heforcj 
tlie  ac(piisitioii  of  California  and  a<ljacent  territory  liy  the  treaty  of 
(iiiadaleiipe  Hidalgo,  the  subject  of  a  t  raiis-coiit  inental  lailroad  was 
agitated  by  the  people.  As  early  as  I  S,",n  a  public  nicetiiig  was  held 
at  I )ubuipie,  Iowa,  to  express  opinions  f.avorable  to  the  building  of  a 
railroad  to  the  i'acilic  coast.  Riihlic  attenti(*ii  was  again  ilirected  to 
it  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Xorlhwestern  boundary  (ptestiou  by  the 
Ash'aii'loii  treaty  (tf   isti'. 

In  1S4.")  Senator  Douglas  proposed  a  grant  (.'f  alternate  siH'tions  of 
land  to  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  to  aid  in  l)Uil<ling 
a  riili'oad  from  Rake  Krievia  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  to  the  ^li.ssouri 
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River.  lie  also  introduced  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
e.xtendiri":  from  the  Miss(juri  River  u'e.stward,  and  tiie  Territorv  of 
Oregon,  from  the.sumuiitof  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacitic  Ocean, 
and  to  reserve  to  eacli  of  said  Territories  the  alternate  sections  of 
lands  for  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  railroad,  from  a  point 
on  theMissouri  River  where  the  Uiko  Erie  road  should  cross  tiie  same, 
and  thence  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  or  on  the  Bay  of  .San  Francisco,  should  California  be  anne.xtd 
in  tiiiit\ 

To  assist  in  the  con.struction  of  such  a  vast  work  of  internal 
improvement,  Congress  granted  to  three  separate  routes  large 
(quantities  of  the  public  iand.s.  Rut  while  the  road  became  constantly 
more  necessary,  its  progress  was  continuously  delayed,  on  account  of 
the  outbr"!i.k  of  the  war  and  the  diversion  of  capital  to  other  channels, 
a|)parently  mcjre  promising. 

It  became  evident  that  if  the  colossal  enterprise  was  to  i)e 
accomplishetl,  it  must  be  through  tlirect  aid  from  the  Oeneral  Govern- 
ment. Hitherto  a  serious  obstacle  to  such  a  coui-se  presented  itself  in 
the  theory  of  the  strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution,  that  Con- 
gress was  not  possessed  of  the  power  to  aid  such  work  by  the  grant  of 
either  land  or  money  subsidies.  The  traditional  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  opposed  to  the  aid  of  the  enterjirise,  although  it 
was  apparent  that  its  completion  would  unite  the  country  in  a  i)olitical 
and  geographical  unit,  and  prevent  the  seat  of  rival  and  perchance 
hostile  empires.  The  e.xigencies  arising  from  the  w  ir  between  the 
States  instantaneously  and  radically  changed  the  theory  and  attitude 
of  the  nation,  and  Congress  came  to  the  relief  of  the  only  route 
that  had  advanced  at  all  in  the  undertaking,  and  loaned  its  credit  to 
an  amount  estimated  to  be  half  sufficient  to  construct  the  roatl  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  providing  for  its  repayment  by  the  serv- 
ices of  the  road  or  a  small  percentage  upon  its  futui-e  busines.s. 

This  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  central  route,  being  constructed 
by  two  separate  cor j)orat ions,  the  Union  Pacific  i)uilding  westward 
fnmi  Omaha,  and  the  Central  Pacific  building  eastward  from  Sacra- 
mento. The  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  equally  divided  among 
these  two  companies,  or  in  jiroportion  to  the  number  of  miles  com- 
pleted and  the  difficulty  of  construction,  was  !S.')0,(MtO.O()o.  A  much 
smaller  sum  was  also  granted  for  an  eastern  liranch  on  this  side  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  known  ;is  tin-  I'nion  I'acilic  Railroad  Coinpany, 
Eastern  Division.  i)V  tlie  Smoky  Ilill  Route  running  from  Kansas  City 
to  Denver.  Tlie  laml  •.'•rant  was  12,800  acres  per  milt.  Tlie  road  was 
i'e(|uir('(l  to  be  lirsl  class. 

Under  this  stimulus  the  two  companies  made  rapid  prfigreiis.  ejich 
attemptinj^  to  reach  the  goal,  Salt  Lake  City,  lii-st.  The  Central  Pacilic 
Railroad  Company  being  less  atlected  by  the  war.  and  stirred  to 
additional  efl'oi't  l)y  the  immense  tralfic  Itetween  r'alifornia  and  the  rich 
mining  regions  of  Xeva<la  and  Idaiio.  in  its  earlier  ojxM'ations  made 
the  swifter  progress.  Nevertheless  the  work  on  the  Union  Pacilic  line 
was  pushed  with  great  vigor,  and  gave  promise  of  completion  many 
ycai's  before  the  time  Hxed  by  the  act. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  state  that  the  act  of  Congress  incor- 
porating the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  made  it  tiie  dutv  of  the 
corporatoi-s,  who  were  styled  in  said  act  •'the  Jioard  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Telegrapli  C<>m|»any."  to  meet  for 
organization  at  Chicago,  at  the  call  of  the  commissioners  named  in 
said  act  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Accordingly,  on  the  second  day  of 
September.  lSt',2.  thev  assembled  at  Rrvan  Ilall.  T'liicairo.  and  orininizcd 
permanently  l)y  the  appointment  of  William  M.  Ogtien.  of  Chicago, 
pi'csident;  Thf)mas  AV.  Olcott,  of  New  York,  treasurer,  and  Henry  V. 
Poor,  of  New  York,  secretary. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  accepting  the  act  of  incorjwi-jitiou  in 
behalf  of  the  company,  and  directing  a  cert i lied  cujiv  of  the  proceeiIin<'S 
of  the  convention  to  be  filed  in  the  department  of  the  interior. 

On  the  13th  day  of  October  of  the  following  year,  1S<]3,  the 
directors,  who  had  bieen  chosen  upon  the  previous  day.  assembled  at 
Xtnv  York  City,  and  elected  from  their  own  number  J<jhn  A.  Dix, 
president;  Thomas  (".  Durant,  vice-president;  J.  .1.  Cisco,  treasurer; 
and  II  v.  Po(M',  secretary.  Rrigham  Young,  of  Utah,  was  one  of  the 
directors. 

On  the  7lh  of  March,  lb<!4.  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  established  the  initial  point  of  the  road  at  Omaha,  on 
the  western  boundry  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  east  of  and  o])jM)site  to 
the  east  line  of  section  10,  in  township  1.1  north,  of  rai;f.'t  13  east,  of  the 
sixth  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  Xebiti.ska. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  IStU.  the  President  ap|X)inted  tiiree  director 
on   the  part  of  the   Government  of  the   United   States;  also  three 
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coniinissi()nci"s  to  examine  the  road  or  roads,  as  authorized  hy  tl»e  act  of 
incor|)orati()n. 

Tljo  Central  racific  Uailroad  Com|)any,  on  the  24tli  of  I>ocoinl)er. 
1"^»'»2,  also  accepted  ollicially  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  To  Aid  in  the  ronstruction  of  a  Railroad  and  Telej^raj)li  Line 
from  the  Missouri  Iliver  to  the  J'aciflc  Ocean  etc.,"  api)roved  July 
1st,  18r,2. 

On  the  Tith  ctf  Julv,  ISfi4,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acknowi- 
edged  the  receipt  of  tiie  map  of  tlio  {,'eneral  route  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific road,  and  directed  the  withdrawal  from  preemption,  private  entry 
and  sale  of  tiie  pul»lic  lands  on  each  side  of  said  route,  for  twenty-live 
miles  in  width. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  IStU.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  aj)i)ointe(l 
three  commissionei-s  to  examine  the  road. 

On  the  12tli  of  January,  1^04,  the  President,  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  Conj^ress.  fixed  the  point  where  tlie  line  of  the  l.'eiitral 
Pacific  Railroad  crosses  Arcade  Creek  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  as 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Neva«la  ISfountains.  Prom  this  point, 
until  the  above  range  was  crossed  and  the  level  i)lains  l»eyond  reached, 
the  subsidy  granted  a  mile  was  nmch  greater  than  that  for  the  straight 
levels. 

The  work  of  grading  was  commenced  in  ls(;3.  The  first  shipment 
of  iron  reached  Sacramento,  October  Stli.  lSt53,  and  track-laying  imme- 
<liately  Ijegan  an<l  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  Great  obstacles  were 
met  and  overcome,  as  this  mountain  work  progresseil,  in  the  deep  cuts 
through  rock  and  hard  cement  nnpiiring  continual  blasting. 

A  feature  in  the  construction  of  this  road  was  the  em])loyment  of 
the  Chinese  lal)or<'r,  ])rincipally.  for  tlie  work,  and  to  this  fact  may  be 
ascril>ed  the  great  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to  California,  led  thither 
by  the  reward  for  their  labor  on  this  road.  As  a  farther  inducement 
to  eidist  private  capital  in  this  semi  public  enterprise,  the  Centra' 
Pacific  Company  was  authorized  to  issue  its  own  fir.st  mortgage  bonus 
to  the  sjime  amount  with  the  bonds  i.ssued  by  the  United  States  for 
the  i)urpose  which  xhonhl  haiv  2>t'eceih'nw  oi'er  all  others.  In  other 
woixls,  they  were  made  by  law  an  ai)sohito  lirst  lien  upon  tiie  road,  its 
franchises,  im|)rovements,  etc. 

The  chief  «lifiicnlties  apprehended  in  tiie  construction  of  the  great 
rail  highway  to  the  Pacific  were  tlie  three  lofty  mountain  crosses  and 
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the  (It'cp  winter  sii(i\v  ohstnin  ions.  Tlie  hitter  was  overcome  l)y  tlio 
liiiiltliii','' of  forty  miles  of  SHOW  slieds  ;  time  i)rovc(l  tlie  former  to  bo 
faliicioiis.  Upon  the  practiciil  test  tliey  proved  to  be  in  no  wise  for- 
mithil)le.  At  llio  verv  outset  of  itscareei' tlicCenli-il  Tacilif  (.'.)mi)anv 
was  eoinpelleil  to  meet  the  (lillieiilty  in  its  woi-st  form.  Tiie  towerinj^j 
SjciTas  had  to  be  crossed  within  tlie  lirst  hundred  miles.  In  fact,  the 
two  Miuiintain  ranues  were  crossed  at  elevations  of  over  7.<i<'<'  feet,  or 
nearlv  tliree  times  the  lieiiilit  of  anv  railroad  lim'^  iH-eviouslv  con- 
strueted  upon  the  continent.  The  nuiximum  <rrade  was  at  11«1  feet  to 
the  mile,  while  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  j^rade  was  at  In.",  feet  to  the 
mile,  with  numerous  level  intervals.  At  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  tho 
crest  of  the  rid<fe  was  pierced  in  a  tunnel  1,058  feet  in  length,  tlif 
longest  on  the  road.  There  were,  likewise,  numerous  curves,  none  of 
which,  however,  have  a  radius  of  less  than  ten  degrees.  And  thus  tho 
vast  undertaking  was  prosecuted  to  a  successful  termination  six  years 
before  the  tinn;  allotted  by  the  act  of  Congress  for  its  completion.  It 
was  a  colossal  scheme  to  annihilate  l)y  steam  the  boundless  space  be- 
tween the  two  oceans. 

It  was  a  fruit  fid  exhibition  of  the  power  and  genius  and 
marvelous  entM-gy  that  characterizes  the  American  race.  To  push 
a  railroad  over  plains,  ('oserts.  rivers  and  mountains,  where  everv- 
thing  had  to  be  transported,  with  no  eastern  communication  bv  rail 
when  the  work  was  begun,  and  only  a  distant  water-way  liv  the 
Mi.ssotiri,  with  no  timber  for  ties,  no  iron,  save  that  which  was 
brought  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  via  Chicago  ik  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri;  with  lal)or  to  be  drawn  from  the  heart  of  tin?  nation  upon 
the  East  and  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  "West,  and  carried  far  bevond 
the  pale  of  civilization  or  tin;  luxury  of  bed  and  board,  save  the  rou"-li 
carliouses  on  the  track,  in  which  tho  men  slept  and  ate  and  cooked 
their  meals,  away  out  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  wolf  ]>rowled  and 
the  savage  roamed  at  will  —  to  i)uild  a  road  umler  such  conditions 
would  seem  U)  demand  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Marl 
i)orough  !  Hut  to  build  it  as  successfully  as  this  vast  road  was  built- 
iind  as  rapidly  as  it  was  constructed,  was  the  exhibition  of  the  .skill, 
genius  and  prowess  that  crowns  American  industry  with  tho  laurel, 
and  emblazons  upon  its  banners  the  marvelous  victories  of  mind  over 
matter.  It  may  have  been  a  costly  enterpi-i.se,  considering  dollars  and 
cents  alone,  but  when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  blessings  that 
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flow  from  its  constnu'tion — tlie  iiniiKMisc  tnivol  wliicli  passes  to  an«l  fro 
liet\v«'<-ii  riiiiia  ami  Kiin)|:o,  tlio  vast  cxitansioii  of  tlie  Western  States 
and  Territories ;  the  stimulation  ot'  tlie  j^reat  miiiiiiir  industries.  an«l 
tlie  e«|ually  ini|M)rtant  national, military,  social  and  civili^.ing  influences 
create<l  by  its  advent,  and  wliiiii  have  swiftly  followed  its  completion, 
tlie  ii>ad  would  have  been  cheap  at  ai.  immeasurably  greater  c«>st 
of  construction. 

IIow  coloss;il  the  undertaking  must  have  appeai'cd  to  tlio.se.  who 
assumetl  the  burden  of  the  enterprise,  may  Ix;  well  imagineil  when  vuu 
ccmsider  the  extent  and  variety  of  country  over  which  the  road  i»;i.ss«'.s. 
Four  jrreat  natural  divisions  of  teriitory  lay  between  thorn  anil  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  First,  the  plains,  which  .Vgassiz  declared  to  l>e  the 
grandest  of  all  glacial  deposits,  r)(i()  miles  wide  atid  l.t.»H."  long, 
stretching  from  river  to  mountain,  and  from  the  Ilritish  line  to 
Me.\ico.  A  magnilicent  ''earth-ocean  rolling  u[)  in  beautiful  green 
biUows  along  the  shores  of  the  continental  streams  and  mountains 
that  bonier  it.  and  calming  down  in  the  center,  as  if  the  Divine  voice 
had  spoken  again,  as  of  yore,  '  I'eace,  be  still  1'"  This  luiundless 
tract,  which,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  1  read  up>>n  the  maps  of  my 
country  as  "  The  Great  American  Desert,"  is  to-day  the  vast  jxisture 
grounds  of  the  nation,  upon  which  it  feeds  its  countless  herds,  where 
the  cultivateil  soil  yields  iifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  an«l  whose 
fruit  was  among  the  finest  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exp<:»s'tion 
in  1>7«'». 

Next,  the  mountains ;  500  miles  wide,  balancing  the  continent 
in  its  center,  and  distilling  from  the  clouds  the  refreshini,-  streams  that 
fertilize  the  eartii  and  fenl  the  waters  that  keep  in  motion  tlie  two 
oceans,  and. strange  to  contemplate,  keeping  also  within  the  shadow  of 
its  grasp  a  great,  broad  belt  of  barren  land,  where  runs  no  living  stream, 
save  the  burning  waters  of  Bitter  Creek.  I'eyond  is  the  glowing 
descent  into  the  green  valley  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  where  the  iron 
courser  should  roll  beneath  the  shadow  of  majestic  mountains,  at 
the  base  of  granite  walls,  through  snow  drifts  and  blooming  flowers, 
tall  cliffs  and  deep  ravines,  where  the  angry  waters  gather  and  lx)il 
over  J)oulders.  hurled  by  the  mighty  upheaval  which,  in  bygone  aires, 
carved  the  jiathway  for  the  waters. 

The  third  division,  another  500  mile."  through  I'tali  anil  Nevada, 
embracing  more  of  the  great,  barren  waste  than  all  othei-s,  and  more 
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|)r()])erly  desorvin;,''  ilic  title  <ir  ••  tioseit  lands."  watered  only  iiy  the 
sliallow  Ihnnljoldt  Kiver.  fed  from  many  mountain  ranges.  Ahiiig 
this  sti'ean.  tlie  li-ack  i»f  the  road  would  run  for  ;!i»(i  miles,  until  the 
river  slionUl  sink  mysteriously  out  of  siyht.  within  a  d(>e|).  volcanic 
cavern  not  joo  miles  from  the  California  line.  Throiigli  this  dead  and 
desert  alkaline  waste  the  road  would  run.  where  a  •.'■reeii  Lirass  hiade 
was  unknown  and  no  Mower  ch-eamed  of  life  and  heaiity  ;  where  wild 
torrents  ;,^•lsh(.'d  the  harren  hillsides,  and  wintry  storms  fashioned  tlie 
strange  castles  and  cidumns  that  pointed  the  way  to  "  Death  Valley." 

Anionir  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  of  Nevada  would  Itegin  the 
fourth  and  liiial  division  ;  thenee  over  the  crests  of  mountains  covered 
with  dark  cy|)ress  forests,  by  the  side  of  lak(.'s  among  the  clouds,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  granite  |)reei|)ices.  along  the  edge  of  yawning 
gulfs,  over  tall  clitl's  unsealed — ere  the  ladders  of  the  i-ailroad  engineer 
were  lashed  to  llu-ir  lofty  sides  to  plant  his  level  on  their  wondrous 
hei<rhts.  and.  throii'di  foot-hills  again,  seamed  ami  scari-ed  bv  the 
miner's  brawny  arms,  and  "the  green  vintnards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento,  laden  with  autumn's  golden  oil'eiiiigs;  over  the  Tiile 
marshes,  across  the  shadow  of  Mount  I)ial)lo.  and  into  the  sandhills 
which  the  ocean's  wash  had  erected  as  its  own  barri(>r." 

This  was  the  pathway  maiked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
track  of  tht3  iron  courser  across  the  American  continent,  rndaunted, 
the  brave  captains  of  industry  marshaled  tlicii' forces  for  the  contest. 
The  Central  Pacific  was  the  llrst  in  the  field.  In  .Ia'"iary.  ISOS.  tlie 
work  of  grading  began,  and  was  signalized  by  publiv'  ceremonies  in 
which  the  State  legislature  and  other  oilicers.  togethci'  with  a  large 
concourse  of  prominent  citizens  participated.  The  nuiltiMide  had  but 
little  faith  in  its  completion,  and  some  there  were  who  laiig)ied  outriirht 
when  Leland  Stanford,  as  president  of  th(i  company,  shoveled  a  little 
sandy  earth  from  a  wagcjn  into  a  mudholc  at  the  foot  of  "  K  street"  in 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  where  the  grading  actually  began. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  thus  begun  went  on.  The  lirst  shi|)ment 
of  rails  did  not  reach  Sacramento  until  October  of  that  year,  but  by 
June,  1S(!4,  thirty-one  miles  of  track  had  been  laid  to  Xewcastle,  03<> 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  greater  ])art  .^f  the  distance  ly- 
ing in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras.  The  energy  and  capacity  exhibited 
by  the  company  induced  the  legislature  of  California,  of  1SI)3,  to  pa.ss 
laws  authorizing  San   Francisco,  Sacramento  and   Placei  counties  to 
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issue  Ijoiuls  for  siiltsciiption  to  tlio  stock  of  the  com])any  in  tlio  sum  of 
!fet;ou,(HM),  of  s3(»o,(i(Mi,  iiiul  <»f  SL'.-jo.tMMi.  resj.t'ctiveiy.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco sul)scri|)tion  was  tinally  foni|>i-«iiiiisetl  l»y  a  tlonatioii  of  bonds  of 
$400,(iU(»  witiiout  stock.  The  lojLrisIatiire  of  1S»'4  jjnarantceil  the  pay- 
ment hy  tile  State  of  intci-est  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent,  per  annum, 
gold,  or  *l..loo,<Hi()  of  the  company's  l>ontls,  for  twenty  \ears.  Never- 
tiieless.  tlu'  total  s'djscription  of  st<K-k  in  January,  is*!,'),  did  iu)t 
exceed  i>.ss'J  shares,  e(puil  to  s'.»s:].Hi«». 

There  was  much  at  this  |)eriotl  of  the  work  to  disheai'ten  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  exceedingly  dillicult  to  dis- 
pose of  the  company's  bonds  at  a  i-emunenitive  price;  tiie  issue  of  the 
•San  Francisco  bonds  was  |)revcnie«l  by  liostile  suits,  carried  to  tiie 
supreme  court  until  !>>»!."»;  the  cretlit  of  the  company  was  assailed 
and  weakened  by  malicious  enmity  an<l  false  representations  that  the 
road  would  not  be  constructed  beyond  Lutch  Flat,  sixty-seven  miles 
from  Sacramento,  and  that  it  was  imi)ossilile  to  operate  it  further  in 
winter,  sliould  it  be  constructed. 

To  these  causes  the  siil)se(|uent  «lelay  of  the  work  is  ascribeil.  It 
was  not  until  September,  isr>t'..  tiuit  the  road  was  completed  to  Alta, 
seventy  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  and  5,ri2.')  feet  above  sea  level.  In 
November  following  tlie  track  was  laid  to  Cisco.  5,011  feet  above  sea 
level,  an  elevation  of  '2,2Sr,  feet  l»eing overcome  in  twenty-three  miles. 
The  summit  of  the  Sierras  was  still  thirt<'en  mile>  dist;uit.  but  except- 
ing the  work  on  the  tunnels  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  great  under- 
taking was  accom|)lished.  From  Colfax  to  Cisco,  thirty -eight  miles, 
an  elevation  of  3,40:3  feet  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  average  grade 
recjuired  was  over  seventy-one  feet;  while  forshorter  distances  a  grade 
from  lO.")  to  11  fi  feet  was  necessary,  the  latter  Ix'ing  the  legal  maximum. 
Here  existed  a  great  field  of  ojK'rations.  Six  thousand  Chinaraen 
were  at  work,  without  whose  aid.  as  j)reviously  remarked,  the  Cali- 
fornia end  of  the  Pacific  road  could  not  iiave  been  l)uilt,  or  at  least 
within  the  time  prescribe<l  1)V  the  charter,  on  account  of  the  insuHi- 
ciency  of  white  lal)or  on  that  coast. 

Ilowe.er.  vJter  the  advancement  of  the  road  to  this  point,  all 
things  ctjunected  therewitii  nu)ved  more  serenely.  No  longer  was  tlie 
iron  highway  across  the  continent  a  thing  of  doul)t  and  theory  — suc- 
cess was  established. 

The  monthly   earnings  of  the  roa<l  inc?"eased  to  $l.">o.O0(i.     The 
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•^•rwit  licijrlits  IkuI  lu'cn  cliiiilx'd  In-  I  lie  iron  Ikh'sc  witlioiit  the  serious 
clicc'U  so  vii^orouslv  proplicsic*!  liv  its  opponents,  iind  conlidci.cf  licinj^; 
kindled  eveiTwliere  in  its  ulfiniate  eonipletiim  iiiid  pei'niiineiit  ])ros- 
perity.  its  l)()nds  were  now  taken  witli  an  eai^crness  that  astoiiislicd 
tind  <;ratilie(l  its  IViends. 

Work   oM    tlio   oiistern    end  oi'  tlie  road   \>as   not    l»e,L;iiii   l)y  the 
Union    I'aeilic   liaih'oad  Company  i'oi'  eii;hteen   months  alter  tlial   on 
tlio  ("enti-iU  I'iUMtlc  was  inaui^uriilod  —  not  until  tlie  summer  of  l.St;r>, 
'I'he  Kastern  company,  as  already  explained,  had  ;i  level  l)laiii  Tor  its 
operations  I'or  ,')(m)  miles;  had  more  capital  to  sustain  it  and  no  dillei'- 
ence  in  currency  to  overcome,  and  but  a  short  distance,  comparatively, 
to  transpoi't  its  sup]»lies.     The  l)ond  subsidy  of  ^.']2,()()()  a  mile  on  the 
l)lains  with  a  •■fade  oi  only  seven  feet  to  the  mile,  was  more  than 
suiUcient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  I'oad.  whil(>  the  up-<,n'ade  of  the  Central 
I'aeilic  to  the  Sierras  cost  more  than  double  the  hi<.;'Iiest  sid)si(ly  of 
,s4s.()iin  per  mile.     Hut  the   Union   Pacilic  made  fast   time  when  the 
woi'k  was  once  be!4'un.     luasin^^le  yea i' it    laid   track  to  operate  ii(M) 
miles  West  of  Omaha,  and  continued  its  work  wliile  the  Central  was 
delayeil   half  a  year  by  deep   snows.     iJy    Maivh,    ISOO.  tin;    Union 
racilic  had  extended   its  ti-ack  ;]()()  miles  west   of  Omaha;  sixtv-tiv.' 
miles  were  laid  in  one  month,  and  three  miles  in  a  single  exceptional 
day.     The  staging  time  across  the  gap  between  the  two  iron  roads  had 
been  reduced  to  ten  days.      Another  achievement   in   lln;  construction 
of  railroads  iiad  tended  greatly  to  aid   the    Union    I'aeilic  in  its  rapid 
advancement  —  the  completion  of  the  Nc.vthwestern  railroad  between 
Chicago  and  Ouudia.     TIk;  connection  by   /'ail    between  these  citii^s 
in  December,   jscc,  enai)led    the    Union    I'aeilic  to   transport  all    its 
materials  and  supplies  over  the  Xortliwestern   and   lay    them   at  their 
doors  without  a  break  in  theii'  railroad  continuity,  while  those  o['  the 
Central   Pacilic  were  .sailing  around  Ca|)e  Horn,  a  distance  of    I'.t.ooo 
miles.     15y  the  middle  of  the  summer  of   IsCT  the  Central  i'aeilic  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Si(>rras;  lifteen  tunm,>ls. embracing  a  lenyth 
of  t!.'J'lL*  I'eet.  were  I'ai'  advanced   toward  completion,  and   lo.OOO  men 
and    I.;!iiii  teams  w<'i'e  woi-king  on  the  grade  down  the  eastern  slope. 
The  I'nion  Pacilic,  with  a  larger  force,  was  laying  track  at  the  ra'te  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  i)er  day.  and  were  well  on  to  the  foothills  of  tho 
Pocky  .Mountains.     That  point  was  reached  in  October,  and  the  road 
was  advanced  500  miles  west  of  Omaha.     Here  began  the  slower  and 
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nioro  (lilliciilt  work  of  the  Union  I'acilic,  wliilo  tlic  Contral  now 
])oss('ssc<l  snmotli  sailing,'.  On  tlic  Jloih  ol"  NovcniljiT,  |M!T,  tli<'  liist 
|)iiss('n;^or  ti'iiin  of  tlie  CtMilnil  I'acillc  reached  tlie  Sierras' sunr. nit. 
aiid  pitinted  tlic  l)anni'r  of  oinniixjtent  industry  upon  its  lr)fty  crest.  A 
world  of  tliou<,'lit  and  activity  of  l)rain  and  l)rawu  —  a  wondering 
world,  whose  donltts  had  dtHayed,  hut  wliose  praise  and  gratituch-  now 
w.i.i  houndh'ss  —  hiy  at  the  feet  of  this  iron  courser,  wliose  hrealii  of 
nteani  mingled  with  the  vap(jrot  t'e  clouds.  Thus  the  work  went  on 
over  plants  and  altitudes  reaching  V.OOO  and  8,000  feet.  In  live  years 
nearly  "oo  miles  of  track  had  hcun  laid  hy  the  two  companies.  Xow 
they  were  nearly  e(|ui-distai  irom  I'roinoniory  I'oint,  at  the  head  of 
(ireat  Salt  Laki;.  The  eastern  company  .'22  miles,  the  western  .".4."). 
As  tiie  siimint  I' oj)ened,  the  ny  hegan  with  renewed  energy.  Tlu' 
great  armies  of  ind".stry,  thoroughly  drilled  and  etpiipped  for  the  con- 
test, were  each  marching  on  to  tho  grandest  victory  ever  achieved  over 
tho  forces  of  nature  upon  the  broad  continent.  I'oth  companies, 
strong  and  reliant,  possessing  ample  means  an<l  eager  for  theco'illict, 
were  struggling  with  all  their  might  to  reach  a  common  goal  —  tho 
rich  harvest  of  (Jovernment  stibsidies  ."ind  tho  control  of  tho  carrying 
trade  of  the  gold  Holds  and  agricultural  wealth  (A  the  intormeiliale 
Territo:-ies.  An  army  of  25,000  workmen,  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
blasting  material,  and  tJ.ooO  teams  with  all  the  vast  stores  and  su]i- 
pli(>s  lU'cessary  for  their  maintenance,  were  engaged  in  ceaseless  laldir 
upon  the  road,  while  HOO  tons  of  material  for  its  construction  were 
daily  forwarded  from  either  end  of  tho  track.  The  woods  and  rocks 
rang  with  tho  sound  of  their  blows  as  tho  iron  rails  were  laid  and 
spiked  to  the  earth.  Xearly  lOO  locomotives  and  several  hundred  cars 
on  tho  Central  Pacilic,  and  as  many  more  on  tho  eastern  line,  were 
passing  and  repassing  with  material,  supplies  and  lal)orcrs.  Every 
man  who  ciMild  bo  eidisted  was  sent  to  tho  front.  The  wharves  of  San 
Krancisco  and  Sacramento  were  piled  with  iron  rails,  and  at  one  time 
thirty  vessels  were  en  raitfc  around  Cajio  Horn  with  rolling  stock  for 
tho  Central  Pacific,  while  other  largo  quantities  were  transporteil 
across  tho  Isthmus.  Tho  sune  energy  was  displayed  on  the  eastern 
end.  Everything  avaihible  was  brought  into  requisition  to  advance 
the  road.  Ties  were  cut  l(tO  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  woodland  belt. 
Moated  down  stream  and  borne  on  ox-teams  to  the  lino  of  the  railroad 
and  transported  thence  by  rail  to  end  of  the  track.    The  great  overland 
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system  of  tt'logniph  lines,  itsi.'h"  the  pioneer  of  the  raih'oiul.  beciiino 
tile  ally  of  tlio  stupendous  enterprise,  and  flashed  tlie  words  of  command 
along  the  vast  line  of  labor,  and  across  the  continent  to  the  seaboard 
depots  of  tlu;  two  ocean  cities.  Xo  nation  in  tiie  woi'ld  had  ever 
before  witnessed  such  track  laying.  Tlie  fact  is  recorded  that  more 
ground  was  ironed  in  a  day,  than  was  inivei'sed  by  the  ox-teams  of  the 
pioneers  of "-!(). 

And  thus  the  road  progressed  until  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  June.  1st;',),  when  tlie  last  s[)ike  in  the  last  rail  was  to  l)e  driven.  It 
was  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  annals  of  great  enterprises.  It  was 
a  day  of  grand  industrial  triumph.  The  genius  of  num  h.ad  subju- 
gated the  rude  forces  of  natui'e,  and  the  people's  rei)resentatives  had 
gathered  from  the  wave  lines  of  iioth  ocean  slii»res  to  celebrate  the 
event.  In  the  earlv  <nav  of  the  mornin<'  a  Itand  of  Union  Pacific 
workmen  began  closing  the  gaj)  which  had  pui|K)sely  been  left  o]ieu 
on  their  end  of  tjie  line.  At  10  o'clock  the  sound  of  steam  whistles 
announced  that  the  cei-emonies  of  laying  the  last  rail  by  the  oflicers 
an<l  friends  of  the  road  ])i'esent  would  now  ijegin.  Governor  Stan 
ford  and  Vice-President  Diirant  shook  hands  over  the  rail  that  was 
laid  in  its  place.  They  were  the  two  great  captains  who  had  mar- 
slialed  the  armies  of  industry  across  the  continent.  They  were  the 
men  to  whom,  moiv  than  ail  others,  belongctl  t!ie  lumorsof  the  mighty 
achievement,  for  they,  by  tlu'ir  courag't-.  faith  ami  endurance  had 
wrung  victory  from  defeat.  I'.ut  their  al»le  lieutenants  were  there  also 
to  join  in  celebrating  tlit;  victory. 

Two  gold  s[)ikes  fi'om  California  and  one  of  virgin  silver  from 
Nevada,  at  whose  forging  l(ii»  men  had  each  struck  a  blow,  had  been 
donated  for  the  work.  The  governor  of  Arizona,  on  l)elialf  of  his 
Ten-itory,  presented  one  of  silver  also.  A  laurel  tie,  hewn  from  the 
forests  of  California  for  this  s[)ecial  occasion,  was  adjusted  in  its  place. 
As  -'ach  spike  should  be  the  last,  one  of  the  golden  ones  was  presented 
liy  (roveriu)r  Stanford  lo  Vice-President  Durant.  who  should  drive  it 
as  the  last  on  his  road,  and  the  other  In' CJovernor  Stanford,  the  last 
in  fact  as  he  had  shoveled  the  lii'st  spadeful  of  earth  in  Sacramento  in 
the  hour  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  superintendents  of  the  telegraph 
lines  that  connection  should  be  made  with  lire-alarm  bells  in  all  Amer- 
ican cities  that  iiossessed  them,  to  be  struck  when  the  hammer  drove 
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tho  last  spiko  lioino,}in(l  instantiuioously  l)()tli  si'.l-'s  of  the  continent 
should  rejoices  at.  tlie  complotion  of  tin;  Avorl:  by  the  I'injfing  of  hells 
ami  llriiig  of  cannon.  Pi'ayer  was  offered.  At  its  conclusion  the 
silvei'  spikes  were  (h'ivcii.  Then  Vice-President  Durant  di-ove  his 
s[)ike  of  g'old.  Now  Lcland  Stanford,  with  his  ii[)lifted  arm  waited 
the  monicTit  that  should  sij,mal  the  nation  that  the  mighty  work  was 
ended.  The  blow  fell,  and  tin;  roar  of  cannon  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent  announced  that  the  nation  was  a  geographical  as  well  as  a 
political  unit. 


.     v>.SH'  V--.  ^.-'-■-J^^l.^4.L,'• 
DRIVI^•(■.  THK  Cni.nrN  SI'IKF,. 

An  interesting  featurijof  the  ceremonies  was  the  ])resenco  of  the 
ofHcers  of  a  detachment  of  thi>  Twenty-lirst  United  States  Infantry, 
\- ith  Llieir  wives,  on  their  way  to  ralif<>ri;ia.  The  detachment  came 
n;)  undor  arms,  the  band  playing  an  inspii'ing  iiati(jnal  air.  Tiiere 
were  iilso  present  two  ladies  from  Califcjrnia,  one  of  them,  !^[rs. 
llyan,  wife  of  Governor  Stanford's  agent  at  Ogden.  tlie  other  Mrs. 
Strowbridge,  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  construction  of  the 
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("i.tral  I'acilio  ("ompimy,  wlio  liad  sliarcd  with  her  hiishaiul  all  llio 
lirivatioiis  attendant  upon  tlio  long,  continuous  labor  and  on I'orcod 
absence  from  hoineduiiny  tliobuildiiiyof  the  "Western  line  of  the  road. 
She  had  been  with  liiin  during  all  the  years  of  his  einployinefit  in  eon- 
strucling  the  line,  and  foi-  this  she  was  assigned  the  post  of  hoiinras 
"  Ilernine  of  the  Central  Pacilie  liailroad." 

Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited  Stales,  tiie 
various  heads  of  departments,  the  associated  press,  and  :itli(M-  ])rnmi- 
nent  quarters,  and  messages  of  congratulation  poured  in  from  Wash- 
ington, Xew  York,  Boston,  Philadeli)hia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  I'nion.  proclaiming  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people  that  the  great  work  had  Ihially  been  accomplished. 

But,  while  the  road  was  completed  amid  the  general  rejoicings  oi 
the  nation,  and  its  results  have  immeasurably  benefited  all  sections  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  cavil  upon  the  Government  for  loa!iing  its 
credit  and  assuming  its  linanciid  burdens,  yet  the  facts  remain  patent 
that,bv  a  skillful  arraniicment  of  the  wcji'kini;-  aiTairs  of  the  road,  eiior- 
nious  prollts  were  reaped  by  a  few  interested  ])arties;  the  immense 
Governnient  sub.sidies  were  converted  from  their  primary  purpose,  and 
made  to  enrich  those  not  contemplated,  liut  forl)iddeii  by  law.  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  road  was  thereby  nearly  doul)led. 

By  their  munificent  charter,  the  Government  olfered  the  I'liion 
Pacific  ami  the  Central  Paciiic  roads  a  loan  of  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  land  grant  of  2n.o(i(i.(i(io  aci'es.  The  land  at 
its  minimum  price  of  s2.r)(t  per  acre  was  valued  .it  s.-io.Oi.o.ono 
more,  and  at  its  average  selling  price  of  s,")  per  acre,  s  100,000,000. 
Xevortheless  the  great  ca[)italists  of  the  country  concluded  that 
the  risk  of  building  ■i.ooo  miles  of  railroad  through  an  uninhab- 
ited counti'v,  for  the  most  nart  an  imtroddeii  wilderness  of  plain 
and  mountain,  Avhei-e  there  was  110  local  trallii'  to  aid  its  oper- 
ation, should  it  be  successfully  constructed,  was  more  than  tliev 
at  first  were  willing  to  assume.  As  a  further  inducement,  as 
idready  shown,  ('oiigress  still  aided  them  by  the  piissage  of  a  i>ill  en- 
abling them  to  issue  their  own  bonds  to  the  same  amount  as  those 
issued  1)V  the  (iovernmeiit,  which  were  to  li(>  a  lirst-iiiorttraire  on  the 
road  and  its  e(|uipin(>ut.  Tla;  (iovernment  thus  assumed  the  whole 
linancia!  Imrdeii  of  the  mulertaking,  with  the  fuilher  concession  to  the 
Union  Pacific  to  issue  its  constriictio;'.    bonds    one  hundred  miles  in 
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vance  of  the  construction.  To  the  far-siglited  financier  tliere  was  now 
iniicli  money  to  Ije  made.  Oakes  Ames  was  a  representative  in  Con- 
gross  from  tlie  State  of  Massachiis(.>tts,  a  member  of  the  railroad  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  hist  named  bill  of  relief.  Ilis  ability  as  a 
financier  was  recognized.  He  was  a  millionaire  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  lie  did  a  business  of  sl,0(iO.O(iii  per  year, 
and  ki'pl  no  books,  althougli  three  factories  wore  in  full  operation.  He 
was  cloar-siglited  and  saw  that  the  road  could  be  built  for  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  the  (Tovernment  offered.  He  solved  the  question 
how  to  transfer  this  excess  of  values  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  pockets  of  the  buiklers.  He  devised  this  scheme:  A 
coi'poration  of  a  difTorent  name,  Init owned  by  the  same  parties, should 
build  the  new  road,  receive  all  the  profits  and  divide  them  among  its 
stockholders,  who  were  also  stockholdci's  in  the  Union  Pacific,  but  who 
as  such  could  not  legallv  receive  them.  A  first-mortgage  indenture 
was  made.  November  1st.  1805.  to  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  Yoi-k, 
and  Oakos  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  as  representatives  of  the  wealthy 
capitalists  who  were  to  lend  it  money,  of  the  road  !)ed  of  the  uncon- 
structed  road  for  which  the  money  was  to  bo  l)orrowed.  Tlien  fol- 
lowed the  organization  wliereby  Oakes  Ames,  Cornelius  S.  Hushnell, 
John  I*..  Alloy,  T.  C.  Durant  and  their  associates  should  build  the  road 
ami  divide  among  themselves  all  proceeds  not  used  in  its  construction. 
The  corporation  they  used  for  this  purpose  was  first  chartered  by  the 
State  of  I'oiinsylvania.and  known  as  the  "•Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency." 
It  was  modeled  after  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  France.  George  Francis 
Train,  as  the  agent  of  Thomas  C.  Durant.  i)urchased  this  charter  from 
its  owners  for  the  sum  of  s2<i,04r>.  It  was  immediately  re-christened  as 
"The  Credit  Mobilier  of  Amoiica."  The  stockholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  liailroail  now  sul)scrii)od  for  the  same  amount  (if  stock  in  the 
(."rodit  >[ol)ilier  that  they  hold  in  tiie  railroad.  Thomas  C.  Durant, 
vice-president  of  the  road,  took  tt.041  shares,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  .stlo4,l(M» ;  Oliver  Ames,  ;?,1"25  shares;  Oakes  Ames,  900,  and 
S.  Hooper  it  Co.  and  U.S.  McCondj  each  500  shares.  By  this  ])ro- 
'"ooding  the  eastern  end  of  the  road  was  transferred  entire  to  the 
Cicilit  Mobilier.  The  I'fst  specitieil  act  of  the  new  organization  was 
to  make  the  best  sort  of  a  contract  with  the  Union  Pacific.  II.  M. 
Ilo.xio  now  appeared,  a  confidential  friend  of  Vice-President  Durant, 
who  ollored  to  build  and  e(|uip  a  hundred  miles  of  the  road  on  certain 
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speciliocl  terms.  Tiiis  oirer  was  accepted  and  si<:iie<l.  not  l»y  Iloxie 
Idit  liy  ir.  C.  Crane,  attorney  a  contidential  clerk  of  Dr.  Uiirant. 
witli  I  lie  lurtlier  iigreenient  that,  when  so  retjucstcHi,  he  should  assign 
this  contract  to  Durant.  whicli  was  accordin<flv  done  within  sixlv  (hivs 
thereafter,  and  the  whoh;  sciienie  resolved  itself  into  the  formula  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  road  ci^ntractin;,'  with  himself  to  l)uild  one 
luuidrcd  of  its  miles.  Within  fi.e  days  this  contract  wasextende<l  14<» 
miles  furlliei".  and  a  new  assignnient  made  to  Durant  and  jissociates. 
This  contract  in  ligures  cost  the  road  in  strx'k  and  honds.  valued  at 
par,  ^I2.'.t74.41ti.2+:  its  cost  to  the  Credit  Mol.ilier  was  s7.Sor,.lS3.:i3. 
The  difference  of  over  s.5,(Mio.(miO.  after  deducting  expenses  of  selling 
♦.he  bomls  was  divided  among  the  stockholdei"s. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  procuring  funds  tojK'rforni  these  contracts 
which  led  to  the  creati(m  of  the  Credit  Mol)i]ier.  They  were  trans- 
ferred to  that  organization.  Oliver  Ames  was  chosen  its  President, 
and  82.51  •0,000  were  siil)scribed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to 
the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mohilier.  This  sum  Iteing  in  time  exhausted, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Credit  Mfihilier  in  New  York, 
it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  organization  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  to  give  the  holders  of  old  stock  a  thousand-dollar  Pacific 
Railroad  bond  for  every  thousand  dollars  they  sui)scril)ed  to  the  .stock 
of  the  Credit  Mubilier,  as  well  as  the  stock  wliich  they  subscribed. 
At  this  time  the  bonds  were  selling  at  ninety  ce/Hs,  and,  therefore  the 
stock  of  the  Credit  ^lobilier.  which  afterward  liecanie  so  valuable,  was 
pasteboard  for  ten  cents  on  the  flollar.  Ten  millions  of  the  bonds  were 
j)laced  on  the  market  at  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  work  was 
vigorously  })ushed.  The  great  object  now  was  to  complete  as  many 
miles  as  jiossible  to  obtain  the  tremendous  profits  foreshadowed  by 
the  results  of  the  first  Iloxie  contracts.  The  next  contract  granted  was 
to  J.  M.  S.  Williams,  a  wealthv  merchant  of  IJoston  and  a  lar<re  sub- 
scriber  to  the  stock  of  the  Credit  ^^lobilier.  This  contract  was  for  207 
miles  of  the  road,  at  s,50.000  per  mile,  the  contract  immediatdly  as- 
signed to  trustees  chosen  by  the  Credit  Mobilier.  Two  millions  of 
dollars  on  this  contract  had  already  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  when  it  was  annidled  by  legal  proceedings  instituted 
by  Vice-President  Durant.  However,  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
in  another  way  and  on  a  larger  scale,  with  the  consent  of  ^fr. 
Durant,  the  celeijrated    Compromise  Contract   was  made,  drawn  up 
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under  tlie  advicrof  Goiicral  nutlor.  l>v   tlio  t 


ci'iiis  f)!"    wliifli  it    slioiiM 
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But,  of  tliis  ('.07  luile-s,  13S  had  Iieen  ah-eady  built  and  paid  U>r. 
but  was  included  in  the  contract,  as  if  entirely  uncon.^tructed,  so  that 
it  was  agreed  to  pay  Ames  «fc  Co.  S5,50(i,(i(»0  h,v  nothing.  Tlie 
average  contract  pi-ice  for  each  mile  to  l)e  constructed,  after  de- 
ducting the  amount  already  huilt.  was  ssit.OOO  and  the  average  co.st  per 
mile  was  less  than  S4(  MUM  I  or  less  than  one-half  olFered  by  the  road. 
This  contract  was  made  i»y  the  company  with  Oliver  Ames  and  Oak.'s 
Ames,  his  brother.  August,  18(57.  and  in  less  than  sixty  days  was 
transferred  to  the  Credit  Mohilier.  Within  sixty  days  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  contract  a  dividend  of  12<>  jter  cent,  was  declared.  Si.xtv 
jier  cent,  of  it  was  paid  in  lirst  mortgage  bonds  of  the  T'nion  Pacific 
Railroad  Comjuiny,  amounting  to  $2.244,(MM»,  and  sixty  ])er  cent,  was 
paid  in  the  stock  of  that  company,  amounting  to  another  s2.244.0(Xi. 
Sold  at  the  market  rate  at  that  time,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
>'2.ltl7,2(M»,  equivalent  to  a   ilividend  of  seventy-seven  jjcr  cent. 

P"fr.re  this  contract  was  made  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
was  seUing  at  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  immediately  afterward 
it  ascended  to  sixty  percent,  premium.  In  December  folhjwing  it  rose 
to  one  hundred  percent,  premium,  and  in  January,  1S6S,  it  sold  at  4"0 
per  cent.  j)remiuni. 

There  was  .still  estimated  tobel2:>  miles  not  yet  contracted  for  to 
the  point  where  the  Central  Pacific  would  build,  and  this  was  given  to 
J.  W.  Davi.s,  with  the  imi)lied  underscanding  that  as  soon  as  made  it 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Credit  Mobilier.  Under  this  contract  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  road  was  constructed,  at  a  cost  to  themselves 
of  sl.-,.(!20.n:i.^.(;2.  and  a  charge  to  the  Company  of  s2;3.431,7f5S.ll.  a 
gain  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
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Un(l(M"  tlie  AiiiL's  contmcts  alone,  duiing  <»iie  year. (Iivi(lt>n(is  were 
paid  of ,")  I.")  per  cent,  on  tlio  par  value  of  the  stock  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty  millions  and  a  lialf.  The  last  dividend  of  2<iO  per  cent,  was 
dci'hired  in  December,  18^8,  a!id  in  ISOO  a  division  was  made  c»f  l.'j.ooo,. 
(KHi  of  stock,  as  prolils,  under  the  Davis  contract  forthe  last  125  miles. 

This  last  ]iayment  closed  both  dividend  and  construction  accounts, 
and  the  Credit  ^[ohilier  retired  from  the  road  with  the  most  encjrmous 
])rofits  that  had  ever  been  grasped  In'  a  similar  organizalion  in  tiie 
history  of  the  world.  Tiie  gains  of  the  Central  Pacific  Com])any  were 
undoubtedly  as  large  as  those  of  the  eastei-n  branch,  but  there  was  no 
Cretlit  Mobilier  to  suck  the  life  blood  of  the  enterprise. 

Although  the  CTOvernment  subsidies  were  immense  and  profligately 
expended,  nevertiii'less  the  object  attidned  was  far  greater  than  the 
outlay.  As  soon  as  the  road  was  opened  from  river  to  sea,  its  value  to 
tlie  (iovci'iiniciit  pi'ov(>il  to  be  far  greater  than  its  most  sanguine  friends 
had  cKiiceivedor  predicted.  Forthe  trans|)ortation  of  the  mails,  troops 
and  munitions  of  war,  i)etween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
iiilermediate  points,  the  average  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  live 
years  previous  to  tiie  year  1802,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  "War,  made  March  1st,  of  that  year,  averaged  .i!7.-"»<i9.-'341  annu- 
ally. For  the  mails,  the  route  of  ti'ansportation  lay  jtartially  through 
foreign  States,  and  the  time  i'e(|uired  for  transmission  f:'om  Xew  York 
to  .8;iti  Francisco  was  ai)out  forty  days.  The  cost  to  the  Governnumt 
by  llolliday's  and  Wells,  Fargo  <k  Co.'s  overland  stage  lines,  for  a  part 
of  tlie  service,  amounied  to  several  millions  per  year.  These  vast  out- 
lays were  immediately  diminished,  and  a  far  greater  service  performed 
in  a  much  shoi'tiM-  space  of  time,  ami  for  less  than  s2.<Ht(t.(XMi.  I'ut  such 
saving  of  the  luition's  numey  is  not  the  sole  benefit  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the  Pacnfic  Uaili'oad.  The  rapiility  with  which  tro(Ji)S 
can  i)e  thrown  ahjug  its  line  relieves  the  Government  in  a  great  meas- 
ure fr<»m  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  permanently.  large  bodies  at 
different  ])oints  likely  to  be  menaced  by  hostile  Indians. 

To  demonstrate  the  raiaditv  of  movement  (jver  this  continent  bv 
means  of  this  vast  connecting  link  between  the  two  oceans,  it  is  relatetl 
that  a  ccmipany  on  the  1st  of  .Tiuu?,  1870,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  lat(»  Thomas  A.  .-^cott,  then  pi'csident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  left  the  city  of  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  \ia  Chicago, 
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uml  ieaciie<l  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  romarlviibk;  space  of  time  of  eigiity- 
tlirea  h«»m"s  and  fifty-three  minutes,  consecutive  running  time,  the  dis- 
tance l)et\veen  the  two  points  being  3,222  miles.  The  weight  of  the 
train  was  12<>  tons.  The  rate  of  speed  for  the  entire  distance,  includ- 
ing sto{>s.  efjualed  forty  miles  per  hour.  The  distance  between  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh,  iii  miles,  was  run  by  a  single  engine  in  ten 
h«>ui*s  and  five  minutes;  that  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  4G9 
miles,  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty -one  minutes;  that  between  Chicago 
and  Council  I'lufTs.  404  miles,  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty  minutes;  that 
between  Council  Wuffs  and  Ogden  (the  western  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Road).  1,034  miles,  in  twenty-four  hours  and  fi ft}'  minutes;  that 
between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  883  miles,  in  twent^'-three  hours 
and  thirty-eight  minutes.  "When  it  is  considered  that  this  wonderfully 
swift  journey  toward  the  setting  sun  was  made  across  four  formidable 
mountain  ranges  of  lofty  elevation,  the  wonder  is  more  complete.  Tlje 
train  was  divide<l  into  parlor,  dining-room,  and  commodious  sleeping- 
room  cars,  and  it  can  be  readily  imagined  with  what  tlegree  of  ease 
and  comfort  the  entire  journey  was  made  between  the  shore  lines  of 
the  two  great  seas.  No  more  striking  illustration  can  be  given  to 
demonstrate  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  time  and  sjKice 
between  the  distant  antipodal  points  of  the  American  continent,  and 
the  social  intercourse  and  commerce  produced  by  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  It.'iilroa<l.  In  a  day,  or  an  hour  even,  there  can  be  accom- 
plisiieil  what  formerly  consumed  many  days  of  arduous  toil.  exjKjsure 
and  hanlship. 

Contra.st  with  this  lightning  swiftness  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
railroad  travel  across  t!ie  continent,  with  the  ex|)lorationsof  Lewis  and 
Clark,  in  lS<t4,  in  which  eighteen  months  were  consumetl  in  reaching 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Likewise  with  the  still  later  explorations  of  John 
C.  Fremont  and  the  hardships  he  and  his  ])ionoer  party  were  comj^elled 
to  undei'go.  Take,  likewise,  the  exodus  of  ti)e  Mormon  emigrants  on 
their  way  to  found  the  Zion  of  the  Mountains  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  S;ilt  Lake,  pui*suing  Fi'cmont's  trail ;  or  even  the  slilL  more  recent 
journeyings  by  the  long  and  weary  ways  of  the  overland  stage  lines, 
which  in  their  day  were  considered  swift  and  palatial  by  the  side  of 
the  "prairie  schooner,"  and  then  we  are  enabled  to  note  the  vast 
mcreaseof  comfort  and  speed  ac(piired  in  these  latter  days  by  the  brain 
and  brawn  of  the  nation,  coupled  with  the  results  attainetl  by  the 
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pi'Ogi'css  tliul  lias  been  made  in  the  science  of  locomotion  within  tlie 
two  past  decades. 

Such  a  great  work  could  not  long  exist  without  alluring  fi'om  the 
ranks  of  civilization  the  brave  and  adventurous  to  lill  the  natural 
avenues  of  trade  and  commerce  and  markets  of  remunerative  lalxjr, 
which  it  opened  up  all  along  its  vast  line.  A  million  s(juare  miles  of 
territory,  hitherto  inaccessible,  were  oi)ened  up  to  the  enterprise  and 
capital  of  the  nation.  They  were  no  sooner  made  accessible  than  their 
vast  minei'al  wealth  was  unfoldeil,  and  broad  areas,  lor  generations 
presumed  to  oe  sterile  and  barren,  were  found  to  be  the  linest  and 
most  i)rolinc  w  neat  fields  in  the  world.  The  Great  American  Desert 
vanished  in  a  day.  Populated  by  towns,  villages  and  cities,  an<l  sur- 
rounded by  miliioiis  of  cultivated  acres,  with  j)rosperity  shining  like  a 
banner  of  light  in  the  clouds,  the  new  maps  of  the  nation  recorii.  in  the 
place  of  this  former  broad  bolt  of  desert  lands,  the  geographical  out- 
lines of  a  land  of  beautv  and  abundance.  The  m-eat  flow  of  immi<'ra- 
tion  induced  In*  the  building  of  this  road  compelled  the  construction  of 
other  roads  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  commerce.  To  reach  the 
deposits  of  the  pi-ecious  metals  and  the  rich  valleys,  from  wlujse  grain 
fields  is  garnered  the  cereal  wealth  ol  the  mountainous  west,  track 
lines  were  sjjeedily  opened  and  their  resources  poured  into  the  lap  of 
the  nation.  These  laterals  have  a  mileage  many  fold  greaterthan  that 
of  the  main  line.  Its  influence  did  not  end  here.  As  soon  as  the 
speedy  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  became  assured,  great  num- 
bers of  lines  were  pi'ojected  in  all  the  extreme  Western  States  and 
Territories  in  order  to  become  directly  connected  with  it.  Eight 
States  and  five  Territories,  directly  influenced  1)\'  the  l)uilding  of  this 
road,  containing  an  area  of  1.20i'.OoO  S(piare  miles,  embracing  every 
variety  of  cliuuite  and  of  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  since  its 
completion,  have  added  to  their  population  over  0,000,000.  Up  to 
1870  they  had  addi'd  nearly  three  and  one-half  millions,  and  con 
structed,  since  1800,10,704  miles  of  railroad,  a  gain  of  10,000  miles. 
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THE  SOtTHERN  PACIFIC- -THE  ROrTE  MAKKEI)  OHT- INFANTILE  EFFORTS  TO 
CONSTRI'CT  IT-THR  SOTTHERN  (.OMMEItriAI.  CONVENTION  KESOLITIONS 
ADOPTKn^-TME  ROAU  HEOI'N  — WORK  srsPENOED  -  THE  TEXAS  P.»"IFI(  - 
ACTS  OF  CONCiRESS  RELATINfi  THERETO- DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ROl'TE- 
THOMAS  A.  SCOTT-OTHER  CONNEfTING  RAILROAD  LINF^S-THE  LAND 
(JRANT  UV  TEXAS  -EARNINGS  OF  THE  ROAD-EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  construction  and  successful  working  of  the  Pacilic  lluilroad 
by  the  Central  Route  stiinuhite<l  the  huildinj^  of  two  otlier  lines  from 
tiie  Missouri  to  tlie  ocean  seaboard,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Pacific 
Roads. 

The  Southern  Hne  was  tliat  upon  which  Iraciv  laying  was  fii-st 
begun  in  the  construction  of  a  line  through  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
thence  through  Xew  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Southern  California  to  San 
Diego,  on  the  ocean  coast  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  later 
yeai"S,  wiien  the  conij)lt'tion  of  the  Soutliern  line  was  an  assured  fact, 
it  was  still  believed  tliat  San  Diego  would  be  its  terminus  on  the 
Pacilic  coiust.  A  towu  was  laid  out,  wharves  built  and  city  lots 
sold  at  fabulous  prices /)>r  «w////^.  A  change,  however,  was  made  in 
the  plans,  and  San  Francisco,  and  not  San  Diego,  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  road. 

The  infant  elforts  to  construct  this  road  are  interesting  in  fact 
and  detail.  A  large  and  intluential  convention  of  representative  men 
from  the  Southei'u  and  Soutiiwestern  States,  to  the  number  oi  eight 
hundred,  and  known  as  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  assem- 
bled ,^.t  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  Sth  of  December,  1S5C,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  mattei-s  of  commei-ce  and  internal  improvements, 
antl  of  political  economy  pertaining  to  that  section.  That  convention 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

I.  lieKoh'ed,  Tliat  u  ruilroad  ought  to  l>e  constructed  from  the  Mississippi 
RiviT,  by  wiiy  of  El  Paso,  along  or  near  the  :»2d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
I'acitie  Ocean  ;  that  this  road  shouiil  consist  of  separate  and  continuous  lines  ;  that 
it  should  be  incorporated  and  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  legislatures,  so  far  as  they  can  constitutionally  do  it,  and  that  the  means 
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of  constriK-tion  s}iotilil  Ix?  derived  from  individual,  corporate  and  State  contri- 
iMitioiiH,  t()j,'etiier  witii  siieli  aid  as  iiiiiy  be  obtained  from  j,'raiits  of  tiic  public 
ilomaiii,  for  ])ostal  and  luilitiry  contracts,  or  any  other  services  which  may  be 
hiwfuily  rendered  to  the  Federal  (Jovernmeiit  by  said  company. 

II.  Ui.tii/<r<i,  That  it  is  hereby  re(u>mmended  to  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
liailrond  Companies,  that  in  the  event  any  section  of  said  road  shall  remain 
incomplete,  or  without  authority  of  construction  by  responsible  parties,  they  shall 
obtain  an  act  of  incor[)oration  authori/.inj^  them  or  some  one  or  more  of  them  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  sucii  incomplete  section  ;  ami  this  Convention  hi'reby 
invokes  for  the  entcri)rise  of  the  construction  of  such  railroad,  or  anj  section  thereof, 
the  aid  and  approval  of  all  the  true  citizens  of  the  South,  wliether  in  jjrivate  life  or  in 
Dublic  station,  for  the  completion  of  a  work  upon  which  <le|)cnds  f,'reatly  the 
pcrnninency  of  the  Union,  and  the  defense,  development  and  indepenilence 
of  the  Soutli. 

Two  previous  conventions,  held  ut  ]\[enipliis  in  lS45-41t,  hiu\ 
passed  resolutions  of  general  import,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
ii  Soiifliern  Pacilic  railroad,  but  this  was  tiie  first  expression  of  a 
specilic  character  impressing  iij)()n  the  Southern  people  the  importance 
of  its  early  construction.  It  will  Ije  ob.served  that  the  tone  of  the 
resolutions  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Creneral  Government,  and  the 
constitutional  I'ight  of  Congress  to  grant  aid  to  t  lie  undertaking  by 
subsidies  of  either  land  or  moiu'v.  All  is  left  to  the  States,  both  by 
way  of  charter  and  aid  in  tlie  construction.  Already  the  State  of 
Texas  had  granted  a  liberal  charter  through  its  domains  and  specific 
aid  by  grants  of  lan<l,  10,240  acres  per  mile,  and  a  loan  of  ^G,(l(i(»  for 
each  mile  of  road  built,  and  a  company  had  been  organized,  Avith  its 
hea(l(juarters  at  New  Orleans,  and  ten  miles  of  the  road  had  been 
graiiodand  cross-tied  within  the  time  required  by  the  charter,  and  the 
iron  procured  and  on  its  way  up  lied  Iliver  for  tiie  completion  of 
twenty  miles,  as  ])rovided  likewise  by  the  charter. 

The  convention  likewise  adopted  the  following : 

Jicnolceif,  Tliat  tliis  Convention  recognizes  the  imjiortanee  of  a  speedy  connection, 
by  railway,  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  (!ulf  States  ;  and  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  this  object  this  Convention  recommends  to  the  favoraV)le 
consideration  of  the  respective  Legislatures  of  (Jeorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
liOuisiana  and  Texas  the  importance  of  an  early  com()letion  of  the  road  from  West 
Point,  Georgia,  to  the  Mississippi  Iliver,  by  way  of  .Montgomery  in  Alabama  to  the 
Mississippi  Line,  and  tlie  Vickslturg  and  Shreve|)(irt  Hoad  in  Louisiana,  and  thence 
to  connect  wiUi  the  Southern  Pacific  Koad.  cliartere<l  bv  the  State  of  Texas. 


In  1849  ('aj)t.  R.  B.  Marcy,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  1,'nited  States 
Army,  commanding  an  escort  from  Fort  Smith,  on   the    Arkansas 
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Tliver  to  S.inta  (*"•'•,  Now  Mexico,  iniulc  ii  careful  survey  of  tho 
intervenin<j  country,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  no 
serious  obstacle  existed  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  F'acitic  railway. 
The  route  ho  trav(!lo(l.  from  Fort  Smith  to  Dona  Afiii.  a  to>vn  on  tho 
Rio  (irando,  a  short  distance  above  El  Pa.-io,  Ik^  re^^arded  as  more 
favoniblo  than  tho  route  to  Santa  Fe.  Thi.s  was  the  lino  of  I'oad 
finally  adopted  for  its  construction. 

Forty  miles  of  the  road  constructed  under  the  charter  granted  l)y 
the  State  of  Texas  had  been  completed,  when  the  war  between  the 
States  began  and  put  an  end  to  all  such  undertakings.  The  iron  w.is 
needed  for  the  molding  of  cannon  balls  that  shoidd  fly  swifter  than 
steam. 

Notwithstanding  this  was  f)ne  of  the  three  routes  ])roposed  l)y 
the  j'arly  act  of  Congress,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  construction 
until  long  after  the  war  had  ceased.  The  act  of  March  .'>rd,  ISTl,  pro- 
vided for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Texas, 
P-  die  Ilailroad  Company,  and  empowered  it  to  lay  out  and  construct 
a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Marshall,  Harrison  county,  Texas, 
over  the  ;52d  ])arallel  of  noilli  latitude  to  El  Paso,  and  thence  by  tho 
most  direct  and  eli";ii)le  route  throuiih  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Ai'izona  to  a  point  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  at,  or,  near  the  Southeast 
l)oundary  of  the  State  of  California,  thence  to  San  Diego.  California, 
pursuing  the  line  of  route  on,  or,  near  tin,'  ;>2d  parallel  of  north  latitude 
as  far  as  |)ossil)le. 

It  likewise  provided  that  tho  company  should  commence  the 
construction  of  the  road  simultaneouslvat  San  Diera  and  at  Marshall; 
that  fifty  miles  should  be  built  within  two  yeai*s  and  the  road  com- 
pleted in  ten  years,  otherwise  a  foi'feiture  of  the  land  grants,  and  that 
the  New  Orleans.  Vicksi)urg  it  Baton  Itougo  Railroad  Company  char- 
tered by  Louisiana,  should  have  the  right  to  connect  with  the  Texas 
Pacific  at  its  eastern  terminus,  to  pass  through  public  lands  and 
have  the  same  number  of  alternate  sections  of  land  per  mile  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  as  were  granted  to  tho  Texas  Pacific  in  the  State 
of  California. 

It  also  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Texas 
Pacific  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California  was  authorized  (subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
State)  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad  from  a  point  at  or  near  Tehachapa 
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Pass  liv  way  <i|'  I,<is  Aiii;('U's  to  the  Texas  I'acilic  IJaili'oad  at  or 
ru'ar  tin'  Colorado  Kivci'.  witli  the  saiiif  rij^lits,  ;,Taiits  and  jirivili'^'cs, 
anil  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  restrictions  and  conditions ^nanted 
to  the  Southern  I'aciTK'  Railroad  Company  of  California  by  act  of  July 
liTth,  1S(U'.. 

The  Texas  I'acilic  Coni|>any.  was  llrst  chartered  undei-  the  title  of 
the  Atlantic  A:  I'acilic  Couipar.y.  by  the  State  of  Mew  Vork  in  l.sri.'i; 
chan<re(l  afterward  to  the  Texas  Western;  in  is.^O  to  tho  Southern 
Pacillc,  aiul  l)y  the  act  of  Con<rrcss  a|)l)roved  Marih  Drd.  IS71.  to  the 
present  title.  It  acijuired  the  |)roperties  of  the  Southern  I'acilic,  the 
Southern  Trans-continental,  and  tho  M<>niphis.  El  I'aso  iV  I'acilic  Rail- 
road Company.  The  Southern  I'acilic  was  u  consolidation  of  the 
N'icUsbuig.  Shreveport  A:  Texas  Company,  chartc  d  by  the  State 
<-f  Louisiana,  and  tho  Southern  Pacific,  orjj^anized  der  the  laws  of 
Texas. 

The  road  from  tho  east  line  of  Texas  to  Lon<,'view,  in  that  State,  a 
«listance  of  forty  miles,  was  built  by  tho  Southern  Pacific  Company; 
tho  balance  of  tho  road  was  built  by  tho  proscmt  com])any. 

The  road  in  Louisiana,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  necessary  to 
connect  with  tho  above  road,  was  constructed  by  the  X'icksburg, 
Shreveport  6c  Texas  Comj)any. 

Connection  with  the  Southern  Pacilic  Railroad  was  made  in  tho 
month  of  January,  l.sS2,  at  a  point  .^L'o  miles  west  of  Fort  W'orlh, 
and  a  throuj^h  route  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis  was  efFocted  by 
connection  with  tho  Iron  Mountai "  Railroad,  of  Missouri,  in  tho  same 
year. 

r.;r  tlio  construction  of  the  lino  from  Fort  Worth  w(!st  52',>  miles, 
the  '.  mpany  issued  lirst-imjrtgage  bonds,  dated  Jamiai'v  2()t!:,  iSSd, 
and  yable  February  1st,  l!».'5o,  Avith  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  payable 
in  go  ,  February  1st  and  August  1st  of  each  year,  at  the  rale,  of  ^25.0(»o 
to  til     .lilo  of  completed  road. 

1  •  deed,  dated  June  21st,  ISSl,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  was  consoli- 
date', undi'r  its  own  name  with  the  New  Orleans  Pacilic  Railway, 
extending  from  Shrevo))ort  to  Xew  Oi  leans,  a  tlistance  of  835  miles. 
P»y  the  terms  of  consolidation,  the  stockholders  of  the  New  Orleans 
Pacilic  recoixed  an  amount  of  stock  of  the  Texas  Sc  Pacific  efjual  to 
that  held  by  themselves.  Tho  total  liabilities  of  the  New  Orleans 
Pacific  c(msisted  of  a  first-mortgage  debt   of    !?2n,000   per  mile;  its 
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stock  wiis  ^'Jd.diHi  per  milt'.     Tlic  Ijalance  «tf  net  carninjirs  of  the  road 
for  iIm)  yi'iir  t'liding  December  ;5 1st,  1.'>S4.  was  i?7S.'i.l»;!2.T2. 

Tlio  leadin;,'  spirit  in  the  construct  ion  of  this  road  was  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Prosiihmt  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Ilaih-oad  Conipaiiy.  Short  I  v 
before  liis  (h'uth  which  occurred  NLiy  'Jlst,  I.s.sl,  lie  sohl  tlie  control  of 
his  stock  to  th((  I'aiiroad  magnate  Jay  (iould.  The  Fidelity  Insurance 
Trust  and  S.  I).  Company  of  IMiihidelphia  is  morlgaye  ti'Ustee  of  tho 
liio  (irande  Divisitju  mortgage.     Thestockauthori/cd  was  ^.■j(»,(i(lO,UO(t. 

From  the  State  of  Texas  the  c<»mpany  received  4,8r)l,7(»2  acres 
of  land  l)y  l)iiil(ling  east  of  Fort  Worth,  on  which  the  income  bonds 
are  a  lien,  as  also  a  third  mortgage  on  the  road  east  of  Fort  Worth. 
There  W(>re  also  l,(»0(t  ccrtilicates  for  (;4(>.0(i(>  acres  de|K)sited  in  trust 
'.)r  certain  foreign  claimants.  The  lands  granttid  by  act  of  Congress 
were  twenty  sections  per  mile  in  California,  and  forty  sections  per  mile 
in  the  Territories  between  Texas  and  California. 

The  Southern  Facilic  Ilailroacl  (.'ompany  was  formed  by  the  con- 
solidation, October  12th,  1870,  of  the  following  roads,  to  wit :  Southern 
I'acilic,  chartered  December  2nd,  ISf!');  San  Francisco  and  San  Jo.st-, 
chartered  August  ISth.  IStKt;  Santa  Clara  and  Fajaro  Valley,  chartered 
January  2nd,  1808,  and  California  Southern,  chartered  January  22n(U 
1870. 

The  Southern  Pacilic  Branch  Fiailroad  Company,  chartered 
December  23rd,  1872,  was  consolidated  in  this  Southern  Pacilic, 
^Vugust  IDth,  1S7;5,  andthe  Los  Angeles  i^  San  Pedro  Railroad  Com- 
pany, chartered  February  18th,  1808,  was  consolidated  therein  Deceju- 
ber  18th,  1874.  The  total  length  of  all  these  lines  forming  the 
Southern  Pacilic  Kailroad,  as  now  constructed,  is  within  a  small  frac- 
tion of  it08  miles.  The  road  as  completed  was  opened  to  Fort  Vuma 
on  ^fay  ."Jth,  1877,  a  distance  of  72!>  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Sierra  Xevada,  range  was  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  8,704  feet 
above  tidewater;  the  Sier-a  Madrewas  crossed  at  Alpina,at  2,822  feet, 
and  recrossed  at  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  2,500  feet  above  tidewater.  From 
the  California  boundary  eastwardly  the  road  was  extended  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  of  Arizona  and  New  ]\Iexico, 
connection  l)eing  made  by  the  latter  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  at  Deming,  New  Mexico,  40()A  miles  east  of  Vuma 
and  1,107^  miles  east  of  San  Francisco.  March  IStli.  1881.  During  tlie 
same  year  the  line  was  extended  eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande  River  at 
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El  Paso,  eiirhtv-ei<rlit  miles.  At  Ki  Paso  connection  is  made  with  the 
Mexican  Centi-al,  completed  in  1SS3  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  with 
the  Galveston,  IIarrisl)nr<^  &  San  Antonio,  forming  with  the  latter  a 
through  trans-continental  line  from  San  Francisco  to  tiie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  New  Oi'loans. 

This  through  line,  in  which  the  Texas  A:  Xew  Oi-leans,  Louisiana 
Western,  and  Morgan's  Louisiana  A:  Texas  Ilaili'oads  form  integral  ])arts 
was  completed  and  linally  opened  for  Ijusiness  January  15th,  ISSo. 
On  Mar(!U  1st,  1885,  it  passed  under  t!ie  management  of  the  Southern 
^'acilic  Company,  as  lessee  of  the  Soutiiern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  also  of  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  &  San  Antonio  Raihvav,  the  Texas  &  Xew  Orleans  and  Mor- 
gan's  Railroad  and  Steamshi[)  lines. 

B\'  agreement  with  the  Atlantic  A:  I'acilic  i-'M  ])arall(!l)  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Southern  Pacitic  built,  during  1882  and  l5i8;{,  a 
branch  line  of  2*2  miles,  extending  from  Mojave  Junction  to  a  con- 
necticm  with  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  A:  Pacilic  Company  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Great  Colorado  River,  near  "The  Xeedles.'' 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  api)roved  July  2Ttli,  1800,  and  March 
3rd,  1871.  the  SouthiM'u  Pacific  Railroad  Company  actpiired  the  right 
of  way  (2(M»  feet  wide)  through  the  |>ublic  lands  and  twenty  alternate 
.sections  (12,800  acres)  for  each  mile  of  road  completed  and  equipped. 
These  grants  cover  a  distance  of  032  miles.  The  authorized  capital 
stock  is  s;)(),000,0()0,  of  which  s4o,303,0()0  has  Iteen  issued  and  is  all 
held  by  the  pnnnoters  of  the  enterprise,  the  Central  Pacilic  Railroad 
Com[)any.  Tlie  bonds  wei'e  sold  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  These 
bonds  are  in  series  A,  B,  (\  D  and  E.  of  which  A  includes  ^15,000,000, 
and  B,  C,  I)  and  E,  each.  i?5.000.00o.  There  are  also  two  othei-  series, 
F,  of  85.t>O0,0o0.  and  Cr,  of  sti.oOO.noo.  for  n<'W  construction  as 
re(piired.  The  series  A.  I>, Cand  I),  mature  in  i'.»05and  10(10,  theseries 
E  in  1912.  Over  .'5,-).oO0,(M)o  of  these  i)onds  are  held  in  the  Central 
Pacific  sinking  funds.  These  bonds  are  secured  i)V  a  nu)rti>a<;e  on  the 
lands,  and  as  lands  are  sold  and  the  proceeds  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  trustees,  bonds  are  ijiirchased.  There  is  jIscj  a  sinking  fund  of 
si 00.000  ])er  year. 

In  18SI)  the  net  earnings  of  this  road  u-ere  as  follows:  On  the 
northern  division  :Slri2,705  and  « 1.075,248  rental  on  southern  division; 
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total  $2,11.8,013,  out  of  which  were  paid  81,702,140  for  interest  iiiid 
rental,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $355,873. 

The  road  in  California  is  in  two  divisions,  northern  and  soutliern. 
The  northern  division  runs  from  San  Francisco  to  Tros  Pinos  100^ 
miles;  Camadoro  Junction  to  Soledad,  00^  miles,  and  leased  line,  Cas" 
torville  Junction  to  Monterey,  15  miles;  total  170  miles.  The  south- 
ern division,  Huron  via  Go.shon  to  Colorado  River,  520  miles;  Mojave, 
toward  the  Needles,  131  miles;  Los  Angeles  via  Wilmington  to  San 
Pedro,  25  miles;  total  southern  division,  085  miles;  total  Southern 
Pacific  in  California.  801  miles.  At  Goshen  the  Southern  Pacific  meets 
the  San  Joaquin  brancli  of  the  Central  Pacific,  by  which  it  reaches 
San  Francisco  and  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  IiriLniNG  OFTHE  NOKTHEKN  PACIFIC  -  THE  FIRST  PUdJECTED  UOAD  ACROSS 
THE  CONTI\ENT-THE  EXI'EItlTION  OF  IMS  .lOSIAH  PEUHAM'S  LAUdUS- 
PltUPOSITIOX  TO  HA  USE  ONE  HUNDUED  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLAllS  BY  SIB- 
SCKIFTION-THE  FIUM  OF  JAV  COOKE  &  CO.-I'IS  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  KOAD-PLACINC;  OF  EIGHTY  MILLIONS  OF  IIONIIS  ON  THE  AMEUICAN 
MAUKET-  SOME  METHODS  THAT  WERE  I'SED  IN  PLACING  THE  WAR  LOANS 
OF  THE  (;OVEKNMENT-THE  iMEMOUAHLE  PANIC  OFlSr.T-THE  FAILIUE  OF 
JAY  COOKE  &  CO.-THE  WIDE-SPUEAll  FINANCIAL  UlIN  THAT  FOLLOWED- 
HENHV  VILLAIU)  -THE  OUEGON  TKANSPOUTATION  COMPANY-THE  FINAL 
COMPI.iOIION  OF  THE  NOUTHEIIN  PACIFIC  OVER  THE  IIOITE  MAl'.KEIJ  OUT 
ItY  THOMAS  .lEFFEHSON. 
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Although  the  JS'orthei'ii  J'acilic  Kailroiul  was  the  first  projected 
across  the  continent,  it  proved  the  last  to  be  completed  in  the  United 
States.  Half  a  century  ago  the  proposition  to  build  a  railroad  from 
New  York  City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cohnubia  River  was  generally 
advocated  by  the  press,  and,  although  the  task  was  declared  to  be 
Herculean,  the  belief  was  expressed  that  eventually  the  enter)H'ise  would 
be  accomplislied.  In  1845  a  proposition  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York,  to  construct  a  raih'oad  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Iliver.  This  plan 
embraced  a  jirovision  for  a  grant  of  land,  sixty  miles  wide — thirty  on 
each  side  of  the  road  fin'  the  entire  disUuice.  A  bill  containing  the 
foregoing  j)rovisions  was  submitted  to  Congress,  but  failed  to  receive 
its  sanction.  Its  jirojector  traversed  the  country  from  Maine  to  Louis- 
iana, addressing  many  public  meetings,  in  the  endeavor  to  mold  pub- 
lic opinion  in  its  favor,  and  induce  State  legislatures  to  pass  resolutions 
recommending  Congress  to  take  favomble  action  upon  the  l>ill.  In 
these  fruitless  etforts  he  expended  his  entire  fortune,  and  was  ft)rced 
to  retire  from  the  Held,  but  by  this  early  advocacy  of  the  measure 
Asa  Whitney  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  the  father  of  the  enterprise, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century,  was  finally  accomplished 
under  the  title  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  ls.">;5  an  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  L.  Stevens, 
governor  of  Wasiiington  Territory,  and  commissioned  b}^  the  United 
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States  (ioverniiient,  iiiado  an  exploration  ol"  tlie  country  lyiny  between 
the  forty-seventh  and  foily-nintli  j)aralielsof  latitude,  todeterniine  tlie 
practicability  of  Ji  i-oute  for  a  railroad  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Upper  Mississijipi  to  tlie  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  This  expedition  con- 
sumed three  years,  and  its  oHlcial  report  favoraijly  confirmed  the 
adaptability  of  the  country  to  agricultural  pursuits,  its  water  supph"s 
and  its  mineral  and  timber  resources,  as  well  as  other  general  ccjndi- 
tions  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  civilized  and  industrial  population. 

Besides  establishing  the  facts  of  its  shorter  tlistance  between  the 
oceans  and  its  proximity  to  both  Europe  and  Asia,  it  determined  the 
route  to  be  beset  by  fewer  engineering  diiliculties  than  othe'rproposeil 
lines,  and  its  possession  of  an  abundance  of  wood,  water  and  various 
nuiterials  of  construction,  while  the  entire  route  was  found  to  pass 
through  broad  areas  of  arable  land,  watered  bv  lai-ije  streams  and 
tributaries,  and  clothed  with  a  vegetation  indicating  the  rich  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  soil,  with  a  climate  superior  in  h(>althfulness  and 
most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  cereal  ami  vegetable  productions. 

"When,  in  18C2,  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific liailway  Companies 
obtained  their  charters,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  secure  one 
likewise  for  the  northern  route.  However,  in  ISfli,  when  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  Companies  were  ])etitioning  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion, sidjordinating  the  Government  to  the  first  mortgages  of  the  two 
lines,  the  friends  of  the  measure,  sui)ported  by  the  facts  embraced  in 
the  report  of  Governor  Stevens  and  corps  of  engineers,  successfully 
urged  their  suit,  and  Congress,  by  the  act  approved  July  2nd,  1S04, 
created  a  body  corporate  and  j)olitic,  under  the  style  of  the  Xorthern 
Pacific  liailroad  Conijiany.  with  power  to  construct  a  road  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  line  of  the  forty-fifth  ])arallel  of 
latitude. 

The  man  most  prominently  connected  with  this  movement  was 
Josiah  Perham,  a  citizen  of  I^Iaine,  who  had  formerly  organizetl  a  com- 
l)any  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  called 
the  People's  Pacific  Railroad.  Ilis  success  with  Congress  was  chiefly 
attained  by  framing  a  bill  for  a  charter,  coupled  with  a  land  grant, 
but  providing  for  no  subsidy  in  bonds  or  money  from  the  Government. 
It  embraced  the  alternate  sections  of  land  for  twenty  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  lino  in  the  States  and  for  forty  miles  in  the  Territories, 
with    an  additional  ten   miles  on  cacli  si(l(\  a^'an  indemiiit v  iimii  ti> 
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compensiite  for  lands  taken  l)y  settlei"s  insitic  of  the  original  grant. 

I'erliam  was  elected  pi'esidont  of  the  company,  and  for  two  years 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  to  construct  the  road.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  was  a  clause  in  the  charter,  which  prohil)ited  the 
company  from  mortgaging  the  road  or  land  grant?,  or  issuing  bonds. 
Perham's  idea  was  to  I>uild  the  road  with  the  proc-eeds  of  the  sale  of  tho 
company's  stock,  of  which,  he  believed,  sloA.OOo.OOO  would  be  at  once 
taken  by  popular  subscription.  The  fii-st  directors  were  elected  December 
tjth,  lSfi4,  and  on  the  followinrr  dav  orfjanized  the  companv  bv  the 
selection  of  its  officers,  Avho  unfortunately  were  not  men  of  ])ractical 
e.xperience.  They  ])roposed  to  raise  slnO.OfiO.OoO  by  the  subscriptions 
of  1,000,000  pei'sons  of  one  share  of  stock  each,  at  par.  and  thus  build 
the  road.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ])arties  could  not  be  found,  tlie 
scheme,  failed  and  the  franchise  was  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  New  Eng- 
la.id  capitalists  for  barely  sufficient  to  pay  Perham's  debts.  He  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  enterprise  fcr 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Congress  a  grant  of  land  greater  in  extent 
than  many  of  the  kingdomsand empires  of  the  Old  "World.  He  died  at 
Boston  early  in  1SG8. 

A  new  organization  was  effected  bv  the  election  of  a  new  set  of 
directors,  and  J.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  President, 
who  ])i'titioned  Congress  for  aid  similar  to  that  granted  the  other  road.s, 
b\'  (rovernment  bonds.  Conf;ress.  however,  refused  at  this  time  to 
adopt  the  proj)osed  legislation,  and  another  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  a  combination  of  the  best  railroad  experience,  ability  and 
wealth  in  the  country,  consisting  of  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  President, 
and  Thomas  A.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
AVilliam  15.  Ogden,  president  (jf  the  Chicago  dr  Northwestern;  J.  G. 
Smith,  of  the  Vermont  Central;  George  "W".  Cass,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
vfe  Fort  Wayne;  R.  P.Cheney,  of  Uoston,  and  William  G.  Fargo, 
of  Vt'ells,  Fargo  iVr  Co.,  who  made  a  contract  with  the  eminent 
financial  firm  of  Jav  Cooke  <Sz  Co.,  to  act  as  the  fiscal  airents 
of  tlie  >«orthern  Pacific.  Tliis  organization  was  more  successful  than 
its  predecessors  in  securing  favoraiile  legislation  i»y  Congress.  An  act 
was  ))assed  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  and  changing  tiie  main  line 
of  the  road  so  that  it  .should  run  downtiie  Columljia  River  to  Portland, 
and  thence  north  to  Puget  Sound,  instead  of  crossing  the  mifrhty  bar- 
rier of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  By  adopting  the  same  means  to 
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popularize  tlie  bonds  of  the  company,  wliich  they  had  so  elficiently 
employed  in  selling  the  great  war  loans  of  the  Government,  the  firm 
of  Jay  Cooke  6i  Co.,  in  two  years  from  the  spring  of  1870,  placed 
80,000,01(0  of  the  bonds  upon  the  American  market.  AVith  the 
means  thus  supplied,  the  company,  in  1870,  iiegan  the  construction 
of  the  road,  commencing  at  Thompson's  Junction,  twenty -three  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  At  this  time  Jav  Cooke  was  en<ra":ed  in  buildinf''  a 
road  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  purchased 
a  lialf  interest  in  the  twenty-three  miles  from  its  junction  to  Duluth, 
which  then  was  an  obscure  village  of  less  than  a  hundred  people.  It  pos- 
sessed no  harbor,  but  obtained  one  by  cutting  a  canal  across  a  long,  nar- 
row sandbank  inclosing  the  Bay  of  Superior.  Work  was  also  begun  in  the 
same  vear  on  the  extreme  western  division  of  the  road  running  from 
the  Columbia  River,  at  Kalarao  northward  to  Puget  Sound.  In  1S71 
the  road  was  finished  across  Minnesota  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  by  1873  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River,  wiiere  the  town  of 
Bismarck  was  laid  out.  By  the  fall  of  the  same  year  10.")  miles 
on  the  Pacific  side,  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound, 
were  completed,  and  the  terminal  city  of  Tacoma,  on  the  Sound, 
situated  in  a  dense  fir  forest,  was  also  laid  out.  During  this  period 
555  miles  of  road  were  completeil  and  put  in  operation,  to  wit :  The 
Minnesota  Division  from  Thompson  Junction  to  Fargo,  2:50  miles; 
the  Dakota  Division,  from  Fargo  to  Bismarck,  !;».">  miles;  of  the 
Pacific  Division  105  miles  from  Kalarao  to  Tacoma,  and  jointly  with 
the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Raili-oad,  the  line  from  Thompson  to  Duluth, 
twenty-three  miles. 

In  Se[)tember  following  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable 
financial  convulsions  ever  witnessed  in  tiie  world  — the  disastrous 
panic  of  187:1.  The  great  house  <jf  .lay  Cooke  6i  Co.  fell,  and  involved 
universal  financial  ruin  Tie  result  was  a  sudden  and  enormous  con- 
traction of  values  wh(.>e  infla:  ion  had  been  engendered  by  the  great 
war  debt  and  vast  issU'S  of  |ij)er  money  by  the  (lovernment.  The 
failure  of  Jay  Cooke  cV  Co.  involved  the  speedy  banki'uptcy  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  two  years  were  spent  in  readjusting  the 
financial  afi'airs  of  the  company.  Its  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  a 
receiver  appointed  by  the  court  and  its  entire  property  sold  under  the 
decree,  and  purchased  by  a  committee  of  the  bondholders.  A  new 
organization  was  perfected,  a  new  l)oard  of  directors  elected,  and  a  new 
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President,  Charles  15.  "Wriglit,  elected  September,  SOth,  1875.  In  1S7'.» 
Mr.  AVright,  overcome  hy  ill  liealtii,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  Frederick  Billings.  During  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Wright, 
owing  to  the  linancial  depression  of  the  country  and  continued  Indian 
hostilities,  nothing  was  accomplislied  in  the  extension  of  the  road,  ex- 
cept thirty-one  miles  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Tacoma  to  Wilkeson, 
and  a  branch  line  of  sixty-four  miles  from  Brainard  to  Sauk  Papids, 
connecting  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Impoi-tant 
renewals  and  improvements  in  roadbed,  track  and  equipments,  however, 
had  been  made  on  the  operated  lines.  Through  the  revival  of  business 
in  the  country,  the  comi)any,  in  1870,  had  so  far  recovered  itsci'cdit  as 
to  be  al)le  to  boi'rt)W  money  to  resume  construction  on  an  increased 
basis.  It  commenced  to  build  from  the  Missou.t  Piver  westward,  and 
from  the  Columbia  Piver,  in  Eastern  Washington  Territory,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Snake  Piver,  northeastwardly  toward  Lake  Pend 
trOreille,  in  Northern  Idaho.  The  company,  however,  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  attempting  the  completion  of  the  entire  road.  Init  sought 
only  sufficient  means  to  construct  two  divisions,  which  it  mortgaged 
separately,  together  with  tlie  land  grants  accompanving  that  part  of 
the  line.  In  the  following  year,  1S80,  .  .fter  Mr.  Pilling.-,  had  succeeded 
to  the  presidency,  negotiations  were  completed  witli  a  syndicate  of 
bankers,  including  the  New  York  houses  of  AVinslow.  Lanier  vfe  Co., 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  August  Belmont  »k  Co.,  and  the  London  house 
of  I.  S.  Mor<>:an  6z  Co.,  through  which  a  loan  of  ^■iCOOO.Oi X)  was 
secured,  thus  enabling  the  company  during  the  two  succeeding  years  to 
com])l(>te  the  roa<l  through  Montana  and  to  close  the  gap  in  the  line 
which  then  amounted  to  over  eight  hundred  miles. 

In  the  following  3^ear  a  very  important  change  occurred  in  the 
management  of  the  company's  affairs.  Ilenrv  Villard,  a  German  l)y 
birth,  but  who  came  to  America  at  a  very  early  age.  had  becomt; 
interested  in  the  manaifcment  of  railroads  in  Kansas  and  C)re":on  as 
the  representative  of  large  (terman  financial  interests,  and  had 
gradually  ol)taine(l  control,  during  t  lie  six  years  following  the  |)anic  of 
187^5.  of  the  transportation  lines  by  rail,  river  and  sea  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  He  had  consolichiteil  and  extended  these  lines  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  became  a  wonderfully  efficient  system  of  transporta- 
tion. Villard  conceived  the  idea  t(j  harmonize  the  interests  and  control 
between  his  own  lines  and  the  Xortliern  Pacific,  so  that  the  former 
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mijrlit  Ijecome  the  western  extension  and  feeders  of  the  hitter.  In  the 
following  year,  1S81,  he  organized  the  "blind  pool"  in  Xew  York, 
and  obtained  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  subscriptions  of 
money  amounting  to  more  than  eight  millons  of  dollui's,  without  dis- 
closing tiie  use  he  intended  to  make  of  this  large  sum  of  money,  and 
without  further  security  than  his  own  personal  obligations.  "With  this 
and  other  means  lie  immediately  secured  aconti'olling  interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  com- 
pany in  September  of  that  year.  The  road  was  now  rapidly  e.\tende<l 
and  at  the  Jx?ginning  of  the  year  1883  only  300  miles  remain(kl  to  lie 
completed,  on  all  of  wliich  the  grading  had  mainly  been  done.  The 
Missouri  River,  at  Bismarck,  had  been  spanned  l)y  a  splemlid  steel 
bridge,  and  the  work  on  the  Yellowstone  division  pressed  rapidly  to 
completion,  and  other  divisions  had  progressed  so  far  on  the  Pacific 
coast  side  as  to  give  a  continuous  line  from  Missoula,  Montana  Terri- 
tory, to  Puget  Sound,  by  way  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company's  Riulroad.  At  the  same  time,  work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division,  in  Central  Montana,  was  pushed  forward,  as  rapidly  as  the 
heavy  construction  would  ])ermit,  tlirough  the  narrow  gorges  of  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  bordered  by  lofty  and  pi-ecipitous  mountains. 
Two  great  tunnels  were  bored  through  the  mountains,  one  at  Boze- 
man's  Pass  in  the  Belt  range,  and  the  other  at  ^Nlullan's  Pass,  in  the 
main  division  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  formei- .''>.t)0()  and  the  latter 
3,S5o  feet.  The  highest  summit  passed  at  any  point  on  the  line  was  in 
the  Bozeman  Tunnel.  5,565  feet  above  sea  level.  That  at  Mullan  was 
only  seventeen  feet  less.  A  third  and  lower  range  was  ci'osseil  l>etvveen 
the  valleys  of  the  ^fissoula  and  the  Jocko,  in  "Western  Montana,  the 
elevation  at  the  summit  being  but  3,925  feet.  The  grade  adoptetl  in 
crossing  these  three  ranges  was  that  ])rescribeil  as  the  limit  by 
Congress.  116  feet  to  the  mile.  On  all  other  portions  of  the  line  the 
jrrade  does  not  exceed  fiftv-two  feet  to  the  mile,  and  this  is  necess;irv  at 
l)Ut  few  pi»ints  and  for  short  distances.  Besides  the  great  steel  bridge 
at  Bismarck  across  the  Missouri,  there  is  another  spanning  tlie  Snake 
River,  at  Ainsworth,  "Washington  Teiritory,  wliich,  however,  is  a  low 
bridge  with  a  draw.  That  at  Bismarck  is  built  so  liigli  above  the  river 
as  to  require  no  draw,  and  ranks  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  engineering 
among  the  railroad  bridges  of  the  world.  There  are  other  con  t ruc- 
tions on  the  line  requiring  less  engineering  skill.     The  Yellowstone  is 
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crossed  lliree  titiies.  llie  rppor  Missouri  once,  und  Clark's  Kurii  of  tlio 
Columbia,  three  times,  by  Howe's  truss  bridges.  Tlu;  bridge  at  Bis- 
iiiarck  and  at  Ainswortli  are  botli  built  upon  stone  piers,  with  super- 
structures of  iron  and  steel.  Other  interesting  features  o*"  constructi(jn 
are  the  two  long  pile  Ijridgos  across  the  arms  of  Lake  Pend  (I'Oreille, 
each  of  which  is  a  mile  long,  and  the  great  trestle  bridge  at  Marent 
Gulch  in  the  Coriacan  Defile,  which  is  220  feet  high. 

The  principal  eastern  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  system  is 
at  the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Fro)ii  the  former,  tliree 
trunk  lines  connect  with  Chicago.  It  likewise  possesses  two  terminal 
lake  ])orts  at  the  liead  of  Lake  Superioi- — Duh.ith  and  Superior.  Its 
tidewater  terminals  on  the  Pacific  are  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  at 
Paget  Sound,  "Washington  Territory.  The  largest  ocean  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  traverse  the  Columbia  and  ^^illamette  and  anchor  at 
the  wharves  of  Portland,  while  the  deep  land-locked  sea  of  Puget 
Sound  is  all  one  immense  harbor  where  the  navies  of  the  workl  mi<rht 
ritle  at  anchor. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  main  line  divisions  of  tiie  Northern 
Pacific  is  1,980  miles,  and  that  of  its  nine  branches,  074  miles,  aggre- 
gating a  grand  ^otal  of  2,054:  miles.  The  distance  by  rail  from  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  Sew  York  is  3,283  miles.  The  branch  lines  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  svstem,  as  alreadv  stated,  were  built  bv  the  Oreo-on 
&  Transcontinental  Company,  which  lield  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company,  and  constructed  branches  under  an  agreem«.'nt 
whereby  the  stock  ownership  was  to  be  acipiired  bv  the  Northern 
Pacific  Company  after  the  bonded  debt  of  the  bi'anches  should  l)e 
extinguished  by  the  operations  of  sinking  funds. 

The  Northern  Pacific  liailroad  was  Ituilt  entirely  i»y  private 
means,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  grants  from  the  Government, 
which  secured  the  payment  of  its  bonds.  Congress  refused  to  grant 
a  money  subsidy,  or  in  anj'  mannei'.  save  by  grants  of  land,  indoi-sc 
the  permanent  success  of  the  road.  It  was  constructed  over  the 
course  marked  out  originally  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  when 
he  dispatched  the  expedition,  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expe- 
dition, to  discover  a  practical  route  for  emigration  and  traffic  with  the 
Pacific  coast  through  our  ]M)S3.!Ssions  newly  acquired  by  the  Louisiana 
purcliase.     The  road  was  built  witliout  the  aid  of  a  Credit  Mobilier, 
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^•n<l    opoMS  up  tc,  tl.o  natiou   an.l     tho    worl.l   n.ost  practical>lv   the 
«m,t  wheat  holds  an.l  i„i„e,-al  .loposits  of  U.ovast  Xortlx.ni  l.oltof  our 
cr.untry.     It  was  the  tliinl  an,)   last  ad.iev.M.u.nt  cf  tin-  int-lli-onco 
a.i.I  energy  of  the.  pooplo,  in  suMnlug  tl.o  uiMornoss  an.l  pi,.,,.!,,?,  tho 
"...untains  that  .livido  tho  continent.     It  was  tho  completion  of'ono 
•"<>'••'  t'<-  to  biM.I  to-other  in  an  indissoluble  hand  the  once  r(>nioto sec- 
tions ot  ourconunon  country.     It  creates  one  n.ore  porta-^o  for  the 
water-horno  cnunorce  plyin-  hetu-een   Europo  nm]  Asia.     It  opens 
new  iiohls  of  industry,  where  agriculture,  nuning,  factories  and  work- 
shops   wdl   provide   homes    and   employment    for  the  lan.Uess    and 
'Moneyless  millions  of  the  Ohl  ^Vorld.  as  well  as  of  our  ou  n  race  and 
-n.ntry,  who  will   seek   its    broad  <lomain  and  reap  wealth  and  pros- 
l-^;  -t  -ut  the  aid  of  capital.     It  willassist  in  c-reatinguew  States, 
o  0  pol.t.cal   and  geographical   subdivisions  will  ad.l  riches  and 
poue.  to  the  nation,  and  strength  and  .security  to  the  Union 

The  electnc  spark  that  repeated  in  the  marts  of  Wall  street  the 
blows  upon  the  golden  spike  in  the  wilderness  bv  the  waters  of 
distant  Pcnd  .1  Oredio,  ticked  its  cal>alistic  speech  f<,r  unborn  .venera- 
tions. It  told  of  a  wave  of  golden  wealth  that  shoul.l  roll  from  mountain 
•slope  to  land-locked  city,  and  thence  to  the  ocean's  rim  to  till  the  lleets 
of  commerce  from  earth's  remotest  points,  bearing  the  indus  of  our 
mines,  the  product  of  our  soil  and  the  labor  of  our  sons,  to  every  land 
and  people,  whose  shores  are  watered  bv  the  tides  of  ocean         ' 
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TIIK  IKIUMKUS  OF  TltR  OVMllI.ANI)  ItOITKS-MV  MISSION    I'llOM  THi;  (iOVKHNMnXT 
T<1   (AniKE   AM)    I'ltoSKCITK  Till'.   DKI'UKIIATOUS    SKKTril   Ol'  rolNTItV- 

KXciTixd  s(m;m;s  i)i:scKii"no\  oi'  riioN  rii.u  towns  -thm  vast  aiimv  ok 
.Mi;\  that  wkijf,  scattf.ki'.d  ovi;ii  tmi';    ointuv  aktkh  tiii;  <i,osr,  of 

TIIR  \VAK-.MIltl)i;i(S  AM>  ASSASSINATIONS  DKI'lll'.DATIONS  rPO.*.  OVKU- 
LAND  MAII,  IIY  OIKiANIZKI)  HANDS  OF  MAlIi  ItOllllilKS- UAIMIOAI)  TOWNS 
HY  NKillT  ITNISIIMKNT  OF  Till',  UOItllFllS  A  nKSTFUAOO'S  IWOCKNT 
AMrsKMF.NT  COMMISSIONED  ItV  Till;  (JOVFKNMI'.NT  .lorUNl'.V  TO  TIIK 
lAU  WKST,  VIA  NF.W  VOIIK,  NIA<i  AKA  AND  ST.  I.OIIS  TIIK  HUDSON',  THi-, 
lUIINF.  OF  AMEIUCA  WEST  POINT    OTIIFK  (  ITIFS. 

WiiF.N  tlio  vast  ti'an.scontiiicnliil  linos  ol"  railroad  on  both  sides  of 
the  lioclcy  ^lounlains  woi-u  pusliiny  their  way  toward  the  "Great 
Aiuerieaii  Desert,"  the  war  between  the  sections  had  closed.  Its  bat- 
tles, campaigns,  marches,  assaults,  reinilses,  victories  and  defeats  had 
ceased  forever,  and  the  111 iyhty  armies  that  hail  for  four  years  been 
grinding  each  other  to  pieces  in  a  gory  maelstrom,  iiad  melted  into 
the  peaceful  paths  of  civic  life.  The  cordons  were  broken.  Death's 
black  engines  were  silent —  the  sword  was  returned  iij)on  the  wall  to 
rust.  The  nation  became  engaged  in  the  divine  work  of  healing  Avar's 
wounds  and  cementing  within  the  Union  the  strained  and  broken 
brothei'hoods. 

But  while  the  'vast,  an  ies  of  each  section  swiftly  (lisap[)eared 
within  the  grooves  'n,  '  crevices;  of  home  society,  resting  upon  its 
bosom  from  the  aches  and  ])ains  of  the  stern  contest  —  there  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac  turbulent  spirits,  who  could  not  be  appeased 
by  the  smiles  and  offerings  of  the  God  of  Peace.  Tlieii'  passions  had 
been  aroused  by  the  turbulent  scenes  through  wiiich  they  had  j)assed, 
and  demanded  a  protracted  stimulus.  Some  found  it  on  the  table-lands 
of  Mexico,  some  in  the  armies  of  Egvpt,  and  some  amid  the  wild  scenes 
and  ad\entures  of  a  mining  camp.  These  men,  however,  were  imbued 
with  sen  ;iments  of  lionor ;  they  were  not  outlaws,  but  good  citizens. 

Another  class,  of  lower  instincts  and  brutal  desires,  drawn 
together  'jy  the  afflnities  of  their  depraved  luitures,  Ijecame  a  band  of 
"  laml  pir  ites,"  marauding  the  country  in   various  sections,  robbing 
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hanks,  plimdcriiig  lioiiics  iiml  ilestroyini^  liitins  upon  niilroads.  Tlioso 
Imndits  licsitiitcd  not  at  iiiiii'dci'I  Tlicy  lovod  tlic  si;,dit  of  I»loodI 
Tlioy  Ix'canie  a  sfour;;o,  and  c'Vf>ry  honest  man's  hand  was  lifted  against 
thcni.  They  traversed  the  Soutliwest,  spnmdinfj  terror  by  their  sud- 
de!i  raids,  tlieir  ferocity,  brutality  and  the  dark  crimes  that  followed 
their  footsteps. 

From  the  Southwest  to  the  Northwest  they  transferr<Hl  a  ]>art  of 
their  band  and  optji-ations,  and  reenacted  their  dark  deeds  in  the 
quiet  vales  of  Minnesota,  unused  to  such  scenes  since  the  tide  of 
civilization  had  (b'iven  back  the  barbarous  savage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  had  borne 
ari  honoral)le  part  in  the  l)attles  for  and  against  the  Union.  I  do  not 
believe  they  had  carried  the  honorable  arms  of  warfare.  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  the  bummers  and  camp-followe'-s  of  the  army,  the 
scurrilous  ofT-scourings  of  the  earth,  who  iiad,  in  some  manner,  found 
a  lodgment  within  the  lines  of  honorable  men,  and  profited  by  the 
contact. 

Thence  a  multitmle,  ai)parently  more  degraded  than  all  others, 
sought  a  field  of  desperate  and  brutal  adventure  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacilic  Kailroad.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  builders  of  that 
road  to  establish  at  various  intervals  according  to  the  character  of 
the  locations,  certain  halting  places  for  all  trains  (save  those  used 
in  th(!  constructi<m  of  the  road),  which  were  designated  as  the 
termini.  Instantly,  upon  such  a  location  being  made  known,  the 
city  on  wheels  at  the  former  tei'minus  would  move  forwarci  at  the 
word  of  command.  Sometimes  large  fortunes  were  nuide  by  those 
in  authority,  whose  peculiar  jirivilege  it  was  to  determine  and  lay  out 
the  site  of  a  road  terminus  and  Hul)divide  it  into  building  lots.  I  have 
known  such  lots  to  sell  for  cash  all  the  way  from  s."JO()  to  «."),( lOO, 
acc(M-ding  to  the  eligibility  of  their  location  for  certain  classes  of 
business  of  unicpie  and  peculiar  character.  Especially  was  this  so,  and 
proportionately  greater  the  harvest  in  disposing  of  all  kinds  of 
building  lots,  when  it  was  estalilished  that  the  halting  jilace  would  be 
that  of  a  "  winter  terminus";  for  such  a  location  meant  als^>  a  vast 
harvest  for  all  who  should  secure  an  early  business  foothold  on  the 
eiithrijo  city,  whoso  life  naturally  would  be  much  longer  than  that  of  a 
summer  city.  Here,  as  if  by  magic,  would  arise  in  the  wildei'ness 
a  city  of  many  thousands  of  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  living, 
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mostly,  in  wooden  houses  brought  thither  on  wheels.  Some,  however, 
v.'ere  made  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  otliers  were  constructed 
of  tents  and  logs,  hauled  from  distant  mountain  lieights,  where 
grew  the  cedar,  cypress  and  lofty  pine. 

Hotels  for  travelei's  would  spring  into  existence  in  a  day;  a  bank 
and  an  opera  house  would  rise  simultaneously,  side  by  side;  stoi'es 
and  out-fittinir  establishments  of  everv  variety  would  line  the  main 
streets  with  their  quaint  signs  and  emblems  of  trade.  Mechanics 
and  artisans  would  p(nir  in  from  other  parts  of  the  road,  and  Avith 
them  would  come  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  both  great  healing 
mediums  with  peculiar  jnethods.  The  morning's  dawn  would  be 
greeted  with  the  daily  newspai)er.  the  first  to  herald  the  name 
and  wondrous  fame  of  the  new  town  and  winter  terminus;  and 
night's  blackness  would  be  dispelled  In'  flaming  colors,  proceeding 
from  saloon  and  dance  house,  where  men  and  women  (once  guileless 
little  girls,  who  might  liave  been  angels  but  for  the  tempter)  stood 
within  this  vestii)ule  of  hell,  drank  the  fiery  liquids,  danced  to  the 
wheezino;  tune  of  the  "hurdv  jjurdv,''  sang  their  obscene  songs  and 
laughed  merrih'  at  the  ribaUl  jest.  Verily,  the\'  Avere  of  their  day 
and  generation  I  They  were  a  part  of  tiie  rude  civilization  of  wild 
frontier  life,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  purer  and  gentler  influences, 
that  followed  to  mohl  the  morals  of  tiie  race  that  peopled  the 
cities  of  the  "'  wilderness.'' 

In  addition  to  the  classes  of  population  above  enumerated,  there 
would  appear  at  times,  frecpiently  in  large  force,  the  bandit  oi'der 
previously  mentioned.  The  town,  hitherto  peaceable  for  a  Western 
frontier  town,  would  now  be  converted  into  a  ])andemonium  through 
their  bloody  orgies.  Life  was  held  of  little  value.  Men  were  murdei'cd 
for  the  possession  of  50  cents.  At  one  of  these  towns,  in  the  Bear 
River  range  of  mountains,  a  Ijarber  was  killed  in  broad  daylight 
for  19  cents.  Men,  who  were  at  work  u[)on  the  railroad,  having  been 
paid  their  month's  wages,  would  be  waylaid  and  murdei-ed  ere 
reaching  the  town  half  a  mile  distant.  Sometimes  laiildings  would  be 
burned  and  valuable  lives  would  be  lost,  when  resisting  the  efforts  of 
these  lawless  pirates  to  "  ])aint  the  town  red,"  as  was  their  favorite 
expression  when  engaged  in  making  such  a  raid. 

The  overflow  of  this  class  penetrated  tlie  mountains  beyond  the 
line  of  completed   railway,  robbed  the  mail   stages  and  sometimes 
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killed  the  drivers  iuid  passengers.  They  likewise  delighted  in  ripping 
the  mail  bags  and  destroying  their  contents  and  scattering  the  remains 
along  the  road. 

Sometimes  the  better  class  of  people,  thoroughly  aroused  by  such 
brutal  atrocities,  would  inflict  swift  vengeance  upon  the  lawless  bandits 
who  raided  their  towns.  Among  others  I  recall  a  most  signal  instance 
of  swift  retribution.  A  band  of  such  robbers  infested  a  young  town 
on  the  first  mountain  grade  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  now  one  of 
tlio  most  beautiful  locations  along  its  whole  line.  At  that  period  it 
was  but  a  city  of  tents,  as  it  had  been  the  terminus  of  the  road  for  a 
siiort  time  under  a  summer  solstice. 

Upon  a  warm  July  day  of  18G8  one  of  these  desperadoes  entered  the 
open  tent  in  which  a  saloon  was  kept  and  called  for  a  di'ink  of  "  best " 
whisky.  The  bar-kee])er,  to  Avhom  the  man  Avas  an  entire  stranger, 
placed  the  bottle  containingtheliquid,  together  with  aglass,  before  him 
on  the  bar.  The  man  filled  the  glass  two-thirds  full  of  the  fiery  bever- 
age, passed  it  beneath  his  nose,  as  if  to  test  its  excellency  by  its  aroma, 
and  then,  at  a  single  draught,  swallowed  the  contents. 

He  was  noticed  by  the  bystanders  to  be  a  very  quiet  sort  of  a  man 
in  both  manner  and  speech.  Smacking  his  lips  he  remarked,  "This 
is  lino  liquor  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  bar-keeper  earnestly,  "it  ought  to 
be;  it  cost  us  ten  dollars  per  gallon  landed  here  !  "  "AVell,  ten  dollars 
a  gallon  is  a  good  price!  "  "  Yes,  it  is,*'  said  the  bar-keeper,  standing 
in  an  e-.pectant  attitude  to  receive  the  customary  price  for  such  an 
article. 

"  See  here,  bar-keep !  "  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  been  out  of  luck 
for  four  days,  and  I  think  I'll  just  kill  you  and  see  if  it  won't  change 
my  luck  after  a  fashion."  The  bar-keeper  smiled  at  what  he  presumed 
])leasantry  of  speech,  but  the  strangei-  immediately  Avhipped  out  a 
revolver  and  shot  the  peaceful  bar-keeper  dead,  as  he  stood  behind  his 
bar  still  smiling  with  the  others  at  what  he  deemed  the  stranger's 
jest. 

Well,  it  did  change  his  luck  !  The  citizens,  exasperated  beyond 
measure  at  the  barbarous  murder,  rallied  in  force  and  hung  tlie  desper- 
ado within  twenty  miimte?  from  the  commission  of  the  murder. 
Then,  giving  his  companions  thirty  minutes  to  leave  the  town,  bag  and 
baggage,  thev  instantly  proceeded  to  make  ready  for  the  hanging  of 
any  and  all  that  remained  there  a  minute  beyond  the  allotted  time. 
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It  was  quite  a  sight  to  bciiold  tiie  robber  hurrying  liiscayus  swiftly  on 
everv  road  save  in  tlie  direction  of  the  town. 

It  Avas  during  theadminstrationof  President  An(h'ew  Johnson  that 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  first  overland  I'ailro.ul  was  constructed  and 
became  a  United  States  snail  route  in  accordance  with  its  charter. 
It  was,  therefore,  during  that  period  that  most  of  the  outrages  were 
perpetrated,  wliich  have  become  historical  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  that  great  line  of  intercommunication. 

The  passage  of  these  roi)bers  from  point  to  point  on  th-;  li..'^  if 
their  depredations  upon  the  mail  service  Wiis  abrujjt,  silent  m  •'  r?i^ .   . 
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"Jl'ST  FOR   T.T-CK." 

They  would  cross  the  line  of  jurisdiction  of  one  Territory  to  another, 
and  having  connuitted  a  crime  would  -.novo  rapidly  on,  and  in  a  few 
hours  be  lost  forever  to  view,  while  tlie  remains  of  their  treacherou , 
work  would  be  visible  to  the  next  party  of  travelers,  on  the  next  stage 
coach  traversing  the  road. 

It  was  the  oltject  of  tii(^  (iovernment  t  '.'tiptun  ,  jtrosecute  and 
punish  these  ''icsperate  marauders,  and  I'e-e- 1  ablish  tlio  .safety  and 
securitv  of  tlie  Overland  ^fail  Service.     Instructions  1  .i.l    »een   issued 
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by  tlio  department  of  justice  at  AVashington  to  the  United  States 
district  attorneys  and  marshals  of  Territories  to  assist  tlie  postotKce 
department  in  the  performance  of  this  work  to  the  full  extent  of  tlieir 
power.  However,  from  the  causes  above  enumerated,  their  efforts  in 
most  cases  proved  futile.  Tlie  lawful  authority  of  tiiese  (jflTicers  ceased 
with  their  Territorial  limits.  As  tlieir  duties,  indei)endent  cf  such 
labor,  were  unusually  severe  and  ofttimes  dangerous,  it  was  not  to  be 
presumed  they  were  anxious  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  another  offi- 
cer, even  with  the  hope  of  capturing  and  punishing  a  desperate  mail 
robber.  And  so  it  became  necessary  that  some  one  should  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  this  matter  with  any  hope  of  success.  I  was 
ijnititied,  as  a  voun''  lawver  who  had  seen  some  armv  life,  when 
informed  that  I  had  been  chosen  for  the  work.  Of  course  1  knew  that 
acertain  degree  of  hardship  would  be  connected  with  the  service,  but 
what  was  that  to  a  young  man  full  of  hope,  life  and  ambition,  who 
had  frequently  enjoveil  a  refreshing  sleep  in  a  pool  of  water  and 
grown  fat  upon  "  hard-tack  and  salt  junk  J  "  I  was  not,  therefore, 
averse  to  enter  upon  what  might  prove  to  be  pc.'rilous  service  in  a 
countr}'  of  which  I  had  read  so  much,  and  which  to  my  vivid  imagin- 
ation had  l)cen  pictured  as  a  land  of  knight-errantry,  in  the  midst  of 
nature's  most  majestic  and  marvelous  works. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  ere  my  departure  from  the  seat  of 
Government  my  ardor  was  somewhat  dampened  when  one  day,  upon 
visiting  tiie  postoffice  department  for  instructions, I  beheld  a  remiianl 
of  the  bloody  clothing  of  a  special  agent  who  had  just  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  and  a  portion  of  a  mail  sack,  with  pieces  of  par- 
tially destroyed  letters  plainly  marked  by  the  bloody  fingers  of  the 
savages,  wiiich  had  been  gathered  and  returned  to  the  de]xirtment, 
and  viewed  with  sad  interest  by  many  of  his  friends. 

I  sliall  never  forget  the  bright  Septembei-  morning  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  that,  bidding  my  friends  good-bye,  T  set  out  upiii 
my  journey  to  the  ,/<«/•  West.  "Witli  the  instructions  of  the  depart- 
ment in  my  pocket,  I  stepped  aboard  the  train  for  New  York  City,  to 
obtain  at  tlie  hea(l(]uarters  of  tiie  great  Overland  ^lail  Company,  the 
necessary  credentials  that  would  enable  me  to  pass  over  their  lines  in 
acct)rdance  with  their  contract  for  transporting  the  overland  mails. 

^^y  readers  will  pardon  me  for  indulging  in  certain  retrospections 
and   descriptions   of  events  and   objects  of  interest   that  impressed 
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themselves  upon  me  while  pui'suing  my  way  towaril  the  field  of  my  future 
labors.  They  ma}'  recall  to  them,  as  they  now  recall  to  me,  many 
friends  and  scenes  I  sepai-ated  from  with  regret;  and  if  they  furnish 
as  much  interest  to  them  as  they  ditl  to  me,  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
regret  that  I  have  lingered  by  the  wayside  to  briefiy  tell  the  story  of 
my  journey  in  tl)»  East  before  that  in  the  West. 

I  lijv'l  frequently  visited  Kew  York  City,  but  never  did  I  gaze 
upon  it::  5  'nr ;  points  with  such  a  critical  eye  as  upon  this  occasion. 
Hitherto  .  1   been  to  my  mind  the  vast  metropolitan  city  of  the 

Union,  with  n.^  transatlantic  trade  ami  commerce  with  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  enriching  not  only  its  own  vast  population  but 
the  great  country  itself.  But  now  I  was  going  to  view  the  marvelous 
cities  upon  the  other  border  of  the  continent,  where  the  peaceful  waves 
of  the  placid  ocean  roil  up  to  the  "  Golden  Gates  of  the  Sea,*'  and  it 
was  with  a  more  analytical  and  thoughtful  eye  that  I  now  gazed  upon 
its  Avonders. 

I  had  frequently  passed  by '' Old  Trinity "  church  and  peered 
momentarily  through  its  iron  guards  upon  the  time-worn  tombstones 
of  its  ancient  dead.  This,  however,  always  happened  as  I  was  swept 
along  in  the  vast  life-current  that  moved  swiftly  through  its  principal 
artery.  Hitherto  I  had  never  lingered  long  enough  to  read  the 
inscriptions  upon  those  marble  memorials  of  the  moldering  Stuyves- 
ants  and  other  famous  burghers  who  had,  in  the  bygone  century,  laid 
the  foundations  of  all  this  material  splendor.  But  now  I  was  fascin- 
ated by  the  mute  appeal  that  seemed  to  come  forth  from  these  vener- 
able tombs  of  a  former  age — an  appeal  to  the  waves  of  trade  and 
barter  and  sale  and  the  mighty  millions  of  exchange  that  daily  rolled 
up  to  the  verge  of  those  quiet  mounds  from  the  great  mart  spread 
l)eIow — not  to  break  over  the  barriers  and  wash  them  away  forever  ! 
Indeed,  '•  Old  Trinity  "'  itself  seemed  to  stand  sentinel  over  its  long- 
sleeping  dead — its  gilded  spire,  an  uplifted  arm  defying  the  rude 
waves'  approach ! 

I  remember  as  a  small  boy  at  school  the  injunction  of  the  school- 
master, that  when  we  were  men  grown  and  possessed  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity of  sailing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson,  "the  most  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world,  with  its  scenery,"  as  he  recalled  it,  never 
to  forgo  the  glad  privilege.  I  had  also  read  in  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Kotcs  on   Vivfjinia,  where  the  great  man,  whom  patriotic  tradition 
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declares  to  be  the  "  father  of  freedom  *' — he  wlio,  it  is  said,  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  created  a  iire-cracker  holiday  for 
every  bcjy  in  the  land,  affirms  that  to  view  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
about  the  region  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  wild  gorge  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Shenandoah  with  tiie  Potomac,  where  the  latter  passes  through 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  worthy  a  visit  across  the  Atlantic, 
in  those  days  of  slow  sailing  ships. 

So  I  visited  this  spot  at  the  earliest  opportunity  amid  the  shot  and 
shell  of  war,  and  beiield  the  site  of  the  Government  foundry,  areenal 
andarmorv,  which  were  destroved  and  abandoned  bv  the  United  States 
troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  about  which  the  John 
Brown  raid  of  1859  forms  an  exciting  episode  of  ante-hell  urn  history, 
and  surely  'twas  grandly  repaid  by  the  view  of  magnificent  scenery 
that  greets  the  eye  of  the  tourist  and  traveler.  I  therefore  determined, 
likewise,  to  follow  the  schoolmaster's  advice  and  sail  upon  the  bosom 
of  this  beautiful  stream,  "  the  Bhine  of  America,"  rendered  classic  by 
the  pen  of  America's  sweetest  historian,  as  well  as  by  the  stirring 
incidents  upon  its  banks  during  the  nation's  dark  travail  for  independ- 
ence. 

I  did  not  see  the  ghastly  gibbet  upon  which  the  unfortunate  Andre 
perished;  nor  the  British  sloop-of-war  Vulture  in  which  the  traitor 
Arnold  escaped  after  his  well-nigh  successful  attempt  to  deliver 
up  to  his  country's  enemies  the  key  of  the  stronghold  ;  nor  any 
of  the  oUI  spirits  who  played  such  a  majestic  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
Kevolution — they  had  passed,  one  and  all,  friend  and  foe,  chief  and 
subaltern,  betrayer  and  betrayed,  into  the  land  of  dreams,  into  the 
world  of  mystic  forms  and  shadows.  But  I  saw,  passing  in  panoramic, 
life-drama  review,  the  grand  scenery  which  had  warmed  the  heart  and 
quickened  the  imagination  of  "Washington  Irving  as  well  as  the  old 
schoolmaster  of  my  boyhood  days,  who,  having  once  lived  upon  its 
banks,  loved  to  tell  his  pupils  of  its  glory  and  historic  grandeur. 

I  stei)ped  aboanl  one  of  the  line  of  fine  steamers  that  j)ly  between 
Xew  York  City  and  Albany,  and  spent  a  day  of  sight-seeing  and  weird 
romance  long  to  be  remembered.  As  the  steamer  sailed  forth  upon 
this  beautiful  stream,  I  beheld  in  the  east  the  heights  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  the  village  of  In  wood  on  the  ui)per  shoi-e  of  ^Manhattan 
Island  ;  Spuyten-Duyvel  C'reek  flowing  into  the  Harlem,  and  separat- 
Wiii  Manhattan  from  the  main  land :   then  the  villajje  of  Biverdale, 
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wliero  now  tlie  great  building  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  the  mother-houso  of 
the  Sisters  of  Cluirity,  looms  up — the  central  Iniilding  being  tlie 
granite  castle  erected  by  Edwin  Forrest,  and  intended  for  his  own 
dwelling;  and  the  beautiful  suburban  city  of  Yonkers,  with  its 
elegant  mansions  and  parks,  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  on  tlie  peaceful 
hii'-liwav. 

On  the  west  I  saw  the  Palisades,  extending  like  an  unbroken  wall 
from  250  to  600  feet  high,  from  Jloboken  to  Dobbs'  P'erry.  On  the 
east  shore  again,  where  the  river  is  the  widest,  I  saw  Irvington,  and 
Sunnyside,  the  liome  of  Washington  Irving,  and  Tarrvtown,  of  llevo- 
lutionary  memory,  with  Sleepy  Hollow  close  by.  1  e.xpo'  ted  every 
moment  to  see  okl  Rip  Van  Winkle  walk  down  to  the  river  a  edge  and 


ON  THE  HUDSON.    VIRW  FROM  WEST  POINT. 

hail  our  ]>assing  boat  to  take  passage  for  another  world  on  the  strange 
craft  with  breath  of  steam  and  lungs  of  flame.  But,  alas!  Rip  was 
dead,  nnd  his  frau  und  his  oldt  tog,  Schneiderl 

llevcjiid  was  the  beautiful  vilhigc  of  Sing  Siuir.  from  whose  miilst 
rose  conspicuously  the  dark  w;ilis  of  the  State  penitentiary.  Aiiis.  l)Ut 
few  songs  of  joy  are  sung  tlierel  It  seems  to  me  that  Miriam's  scjug 
might  be  a  glad  one  to  some,  at  least,  of  its  inmates.  All  along  this 
])art  of  the  river  wore  the  ])alatial  dwellings  of  merchant  princes  and 
other  rich  New  Voi'kers,  who  dwell  in  suuuuer  upon  the  Ixinks  of  this 
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majestic  stream.  Beyond  Haverstrau'  Bay  the  rii<rlilatuls  Ijulilly  Icx.m 
up.  but  the  river  narrows  again  after  leaving  Peekskill.  and.  winding 
first  to  the  northeast  and  tlien  to  the  southwest,  leads  us  past  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and  around  West  Point,  the  pictures^jue 
seat  of  the  nation's  sciiool  of  war,  thence  by  Cornwall  and  NewWro- 
on  the  west  and  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  on  the  east,  and  tlience  past 
innumerable  towns,  cities  and  villages,  which  dot  its  shores  all  the  wav 
to  Albany. 

At  this  historic  town,  after  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  I  had 
ever  enjoyed,  we  registered  at  the  Delavan,  to  start  again  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  majesty  of  nature  itself  in  the  overflow  of  Xiairara.  The 
State  legislature  was  in  session,  and  of  course  there  were  many  jwliti- 
cians  and  notables  present  on  business  foi-  tlie  State  or  their  local  com- 
munities, or  their  own  personal  ends. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  HORACE  GKEELEV  AT  ALHAXV-  NIAGARA  DESCmnED- FROM  THE 
FALLS  TO  CHICAGO -ST.  I.OflS- TURKISH  BATH  l.\  THE  Toi'  UOOM  OK  THE 
SOETIIEUN  HOTEL. 

Among  those  at  this  hostelry,  and  towering  above  them  all,  not 
less  in  tlie  kingly  majesty  of  his  form  than  in  the  purity  of  his  character, 
was  that  silver-haired  editor,  who,  a  few  years;  later,  was  doomed  to 
close  a  long  and  eventful  life  of  wonderful  journalistic  and  political 
activity  in  the  throes  of  a  mental  overthrow,  and  lay  doiott  ///.>*  /{fe 
amid  the  despair  of  a  heartless  ingratitude  and  the  false  accusations  of 
of  old  time  friends.  I  saw  before  me  a  renowned  character,  who  had 
traveled  over  the  same  v>ild  frontier  lands  whose  soil  my  own  feet  were 
soon  to  press,  and  who  had  been  immortalized  by  liis  famous  Cal- 
ifornia ride  in  the  coach  driven  by  Hank  Monk,  the  veteran  stage 
driver  and  Indian  fighter.  For  the  lii-st  time  in  my  life  I  was  able  to 
inspect  the  personal  appearance  of  Horace  Greeley,  at  short  range.  I 
stood  within  three  paces  of  the  famous  political  controversialist  and 
reformer,  and  eagerly  scanned  each  feature.  Of  powerful  physique,  in 
loose  fitting  clothes,  with  the  inevitable  white  hat  and  the  side  porkets 
of  his  coat  stulTed  full  of  newspapers,  he  stood,  the  center  of  observa- 
tion and  attention,  his  kindly  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good 
nature.  The  man,  who  had  by  his  own  energy  and  labor  fouudt'd  the 
!New  York  Trihinic,  and  by  his  genius  and  al>ility  made  it  the  most 
])owerl'ul  advocate  of  Republican  principals;  whose  workl-Avide  fame 
as  a  reformer  was  based  upon  the  universal  belief  that  every  fo /in  of 
political  and  social  activity  to  which  he  gave  his  support  was  based 
upon  a  high  moral  purpose;  the  man  who,  after  3'^ears  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  institution  of  slavery  at  the  South,  when  the  lirst  tocsin  of 
war  was  sounded  between  the  sections,  and  the  South  declared  its 
purpose  to  secede  from  the  Federal  Union,  fra^ikly  avowed  his  willing- 
ness for  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  if.  after  a  full  and  free 
discussion,  a  majority  of  its  )ieople  should  so  declare ;  the  man  who 
after  the  war  began  had  given  its  j)rosecution  a  vigorous  support,  and 
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becoming (liscouragotl  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  by  force  h;ui. 
witii  the  consent  of  President  Lincohi,  gone  to  C'nnuchi,  in  1804,  to  liolil 
a  fruitless  conference  on  tlie  subject  of  peace  with  George  X.  Sanders, 
Jacob  Tiioinpson  and  Beverly  Tucker:  tlie  man  who  at  the  close  of 
the  war  advocated  the  doctrine  of  univei*s;d  amnesty  and  suffrage; 
who  declared  that  the  prolonged  impi-isonment  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
without  indictment  or  trial  for  any  offense,  was  a  ])alpal)le  infraction 
of  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  speedy 
and  ])ublic  trial  of  the  accused  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  and  that  the  Government 
was  bound  to  either  try  or  release  him,  and  who  joined  with  Genit 
Smith  and  others  in  si'jnin'r  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  wherebv 
he  and  they  became  responsible  to  the  Government  for  his  a))pearance 
to  answer  any  indictment  that  might  be  found  against  him;  the  man 
who  afterward  became  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  and 
the  Democratic  party  on  a  platform  of  ecpiality  of  all  races  before  the 
law  —  universal  suffrage,  the  removal  of  {wlitical  disabilities,  universal 
amnjsty,  local  self-government  and  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  centralized  power ;  and  finally,  the  man  who  died 
of  a  broken  heart  at  the  cruel  impeachment  of  his  integrity  by  old 
friends,  who  accused  him  of  throwing  away  his  principals  and  entering 
into  a  foul  conspiracy  to  turn  over  the  Government  to  the  control  of 
the  men  who  had  instigated  the  Rebellion.  I  saw  be'ureme  the  man  who 
had  written  his  own  epitaph  when  he  wrote  those  memorable  lines, 
"Fame  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  accident,  riches  take  wings,  the  only 
earthly  certainty  is  oblivion,  no  man  can  foresee  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  while  tliose  who  cheer  to-day  will  curse  to-morrow." 

With  the  dawn  of  the  morning  we  flew  on  to  Niagara.  I  could 
not  content  myself  to  journey  to  that  remote  section  of  our  country — 
the  Switzerland  of  America — with  its  deep  chasms,  its  lofty  cascades  and 
miglity  cataracts,  without  fii-st  viewing  this  vast  wonder  of  the  world, 
where  the  waters  of  all  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  but  Ontario,  are 
compressed  below  the  falls  into  a  channel  4<"0  feet  wide,  and,  rush- 
ing in  wildest  commotion,  struggling  to  escape  from  their  narrow 
roadway,  dash  madly  along  with  a  descent  of  twenty-five  feet  to  the 
mile.  Here  the  bewildering  scene  greets  the  eye,  of  watei-s  piled  on 
waters,  rolling  ever  on  in  terril)le  turmoil,  with  a  depth  almost  a 
hundred  feet,  and  a  velocity  of  twenty-seven  miles  per  hour,   carrying 
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into  the  wliirlpool  bolow,  at  tlie  sumo  velocity  of  speed,  over  l(H),000,- 
(M)(»  tons  of  water.  Tliose  figures  arc  derived  from  the  United  States 
surve\%  and  are  as  near  perfection  as  absolute  care  in  estimation  can 
make  them.  To  obtain  an  outlet  the  "-reat  mass  labors  and  suri^c's 
and  writhes  in  aqueous  agony,  until  it  is  piled  up  in  midstream  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  shores. 

Now  crossing  over  from  the  American  side  from  this  vast  inuuen- 
sity  of  a  ijoiling,  seething  cauldron  of  an  inflamed  ovei'llow  of  mad- 
dened waters,  we  turn  to  the  savage  grandeur  of  its  cause.  All  that 
is  here  described  is  far  beluw  the  imperial  majesty  of  the  falls  them- 
selves that  produce  the  boiling  overthrow.  The  narrowing  of  the 
stream  Niagara,  into  which  Hows  first  all  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  save 
Ontario,  and  the  sudden  descent  in  the  channel,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  in  the  mile  above  the  falls,  produces  the  swift  currents  called  the 
Rapids,  in  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its  great  depth,  is  per- 
petually white  with  foam.  This  continues  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  until 
the  vast  body  pours  over  the  precipice  in  two  mighty  falls,  one  COO 
yards  wide  and  l.")4:  feet  high,  the  other  220  yards  wide  and  104-  feet 
high.  The  water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  beautiful  green  color  for 
a  long  distiiiice  l)elow  the  falls,  and  the  gorgeous  rainbow  that  ever 
shines  through  the  mist  of  theo'er-toppled  Wiiters,  lends  a  sacred  beauty 
to  the  awful  majesty  of  the  scene. 

The  reader  will  be  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  tliis  work,  to  com- 
pare the  grandeur  of  these  falls  with  those  that  for  thousands  of  years 
alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  remote  West.  We  crossed  over  to  the 
Canada  side  by  way  of  tiie  Suspension  Bridge  and  stood  on  the  shelv- 
ing rock  (since  blown  into  the  river)  while  my  photograph  was  taken, 
descending  thence  beneath  the  overflowing  waters,  far  down  at  their 
base,  where  the  roar  deafens  and  the  mist  i)lin(ls  you.  Here  you 
gather  more  fully  than  above,  the  intensity  of  theii'  awful  majesty. 
After  viewing  the  Clifton  House  andall  other  objects  of  interest  on  the 
Canada  side  of  this  great  historical  stream,  just  as  the  golden  sunset 
poured  its  irridescent  flames  upon  the  waters,  rendering  them  more 
gorgeous  in  their  new  robes,  we  entered  our  carriage  to  return  to  the 
American  side.  As  our  wheels  were  o|ice  more  about  to  roll  from  the 
bridge  upon  the  soil  we  were  halted  by  an  (dficer  of  the  customs  and 
our  carriage  and  ourselves  examined  as  to  the  transfers  of  dutiable 
articles  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.     By  this  act,  for  the  first 
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time  in  m}'  lif»\  I  realized  that  I  liad  boon  absont  fi-oni  my  native  laml, 
a  traveler  in  i'oi'oij^n  climes,  roaming  uihIo''  a  foreign  ilagaiul  sulijoctto 
tlie  laws  anil  institutions  of  a  foreign  government.  How  happy  to 
again  return  beneath  tiie  sheltering  folds  of  our  own  Ihig,  and  breathe 
once  nioro  the  air  of  fi'eodom! 

Leaving  behind  mo  tiio  roar  of  the  vast  cataract,  the  mighiy  whirl 
of  Niagara's  waters,  and  the  extortionate  tradesmen,  hackmen,  ^'•uides, 
hotel  hosts,  ami  Ijoggars,  as  well  as  tiie  handsoinost  Indian  girls  I  have 
ever  behold  upon  the  continent,  with  their  beautiful  glass  beads, 
charms  and  souvenirs,  I  journeyed  rapidly  westward  along  the  borders 
of  our  great  lakes  until  I  reached  the  "  City  of  the  West."  i  \vill  not 
stop  to  describe  the  magnilicence  of  Chicago,  with  its  teeming  thou- 
sands, its  vast  l)usinoss  marts,  its  great  ti'ansatlantic  and  inter-oceanic 
trade,  and  its  iron  girdles,  making  tributary  to  its  granaries  all  the 
producing  lands  of  the  prolific  West.  It  would  take  a  volume  in  itself 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  life  and  history  of  a  people  who  beheld  their 
homes  and  worldly  possessions  vanisli  in  a  day,  yea.  an  hour,  amid 
billows  of  Hame  rolling  on  the  Dosom  of  a  tiery  ocean,  and  whose 
unl)roken  spirit  and  tireless  energy  laid,  amid  the  hot  ashes  of  their 
former  homes,  the  foundation  of  the  majestic  city  which  now  crowns 
their  sterling  effort  and  glorious  spirit  with  the  grandest  monument  of 
modern  times,  cannot  be  written  in  a  few  pages,  and  so  we  leave  that 
for  other  jiens. 

Some  writer,  discoursing  upon  heat,  declares  it  to  be  "  the  unknown 
cause  of  the  sensation  of  warmth  and  of  a  multitude  of  common 
])lienomona  in  nature  and  art.''  I  certainly  have  faith  in  the  correct- 
ness of  this  definition.  I  remenjber,  after  leavin  .■  r'hicago,  fanned  by 
the  cool  i)reezes  of  Lake  ^licliigan,  crossing  th--  ir'iten  Missouri  at  St.^ 
Louis,  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  undulating  sea  of  lava  or  melted 
metal  of  some  soi't,  and  entering  that  heat-laden  city  in  a  frame  of 
mind  and  body  sulHcient  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  a  Stoic.  The 
ride  over  the  Alton  road  had  been  a  severely  hot  and  dusty  one,  and 
at  the  moment  I  i)resentod  myself  before  the  clerk  of  the  Southern 
Ifotel,  I  feel  confident  that  I  was  not  classed  in  his  mind  as  a  modern 
dude.  I  had  divested  myself  of  everthing  superfluous  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  and  was  api)areled  in  a  thin  linen  coat,  so  far  as  the  upper 
garment  was  concerned.  I  think  I  wore  a  shirt,  but  no  vest  or  collar 
or  cuffs,  or  other  male  Ivigerle,  so  much  in  vogue.     I  had  b(>en  taught 
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to  beliovo  that  hotul  clerks  wuro  pitiless.  iinmiiuU'iil  ol'  Llio  sutreiin<,'3 
of  otliers  iuul  utterly  roinorseless  in  all  tlioir  dealings  witli  their  fellow- 
men.  That  it  was  always  considered  a  bright  day  in  their  lives  when 
they  could  encompass  still  greater  evil  about  a  traveler's  lire.  I  kiic^w 
that  most  men,  however  i)rave  in  battle,  waro  (piickly  sulxlued  by  tlie 
awful  majesty  surrounding  the  movements  of  a  hotel  clerk,  and  that 
the  traveler's  heart  Iuul  been  known  to  be  loftily  lifted  by  even  so 
much  as  a  cond  ascending  smile  (ho  usually  freezes  you  stone  dead  with 
a  glance)  just  suHicient  to  let  him  know  that  he  wasn't  really  anury 
that  1h!  rcgistiM'cd  his  name  for  food  and  shelter  at  his  hotel.  1  say 
///.v  hotel,  for  who  but  th(!  clerks  own  the  hotels  You  never  .see  the 
propiietor  around.  It  is  the  clerks  who  run  the  institution  and  there- 
fore they  //iKsf  own  it. 

I  had  some  rc|)Utation  as  a  pleader  at  the  lar  and  frequc  My,  it  is 
said,  had  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  court  and  jury.  d  the 

same  art  upon  the  mngnilicent  clerks  of  the  grand  bote..  y/tune 
favored  me.  I  wan  successful.  I  often  thiidv  of  him  with  a  great 
degree  of  regard  and  friendship,  I  have  often  sought  the  opportunity 
to  thank  him,  but  never  yet  found  it,  and  if  he  should  read  these  lines 
let  him  accept  them  as  my  thanks  for  his  kind  treatment. 

I  said  to  him :  ''My  friend,  has  your  heai't  ever  been  stii-rcd  to  its 
deepest  depths  l)y  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  sulf(!i'iiig  humanity  T'  Hero 
he  struck  an  attitude  of  one  about  to  refuse  a  tramp  who  had  asked 
for  lodgings  or  trust.  "Have  you  ever  felt  that  a  brother's  sufferings 
claim  a  brother's  sympathy?  That  the  smile  of  a  human  countenance 
when  marked  by  pity  can  illumine  life's  darkest  cluunbers^  That  each 
golden  link  in  ])ity's  chain  is  the  secret  chord  of  sympathy  that  runs 
from  heart  to  licart,  like  the  invisible  electric  spark  Hashing  from  shore 
to  shore,  from  world  to  world,  far  down  in  the  depths  and  mysteries 
of  old  Ocean's  waves  i  "  At  this  point  a  shadoof  deeper  interest  stole 
over  his  handsome  countenance.  I  ascended  into  ])oetry.  l  (pioted 
from  Darwin.     I  conquered.     Ho  melted  as  I  repeated  : 


"No  radiant  pearl  which  crusted  fortune  wears. 
No  jreni  that,  twinkling,  hangs  from  beauty's  ears; 
Not  the  l)riglit  stars  whicli  niglit's  hhie  arch  adorn; 
Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  inanl}'  cheek  for  other's  woes." 
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IIo  couM  no  loiiLrci-  w  itlistund  tlio  siiljdiicd  toiidenioss  of  sucli  an 
appeal,  juid  earnestly  asked  in  a  broken  and  synipatliet:.:  voiee.  "Wliat 
can  I  doto  .serve  you  f '   I  I'eplied,  "  Vou  see  before  yonanian  \vei<^liing 

22")  pounds,  wlio  ex- 
pects to  travel  many, 
111(1111/  thousands  of 
weary  miles,  an<l  Isas 
but  just  begun  llio 
vast  and  toilscjme 
journey.  The  sum- 
mer's heat  '.viiieh 
would,  alas,  bo  no 
disgrace  to  tho 
warmth  that  illumes 
tho  subterranean 
chambers  of  Iftdt'fi, 
has  well  nigh  roasted 
me  alive.  I  am  burn- 
ed into  my  inari'ow. 
The  hair  u])on  my 
head  has  been  fi-ied 
in  its  own  oil.  There 
are  chafings  on  mv 
limbs,  boils  upon  my 
back  ami  a  million  of 
tiny  shafts  filled  -with 
the  poison  of  a  sum- 
mer solstice  piercing  each  tliousandth  part  of  the  square  inches  that 
compose  the  surface  of  my  parboiled  Ixuly.  I  am  dying  for  a  wave  of 
cool  air.  ^[y  tongue  is  parched,  my  lips  already  brittle,  and  my  br(>ath 
smells  of  flame.  I  beseech  you  to  Ijo  merciful,  even  as  the  angels  are 
merciful,  and  give  me  a  room  somewhere  in  this  vast  caravansary, 
where  a  cooling  breath  may  reach  me  ere  I  die  !" 

I  saw  that  I  had  coiupiered,  and  felt  once  more  the  power  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry!  He  said  :  "I  tci/l  have  mercy  iqion  you  and  give 
you  the  coolest  room  in  the  house." 

1  saw  him  place  the  cabalistic  figures  upon  the  hotel  register  tluit 
should  consign  me  to  the  end)race  of  cooling  zephyrs.     I  heard   his 
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stentorian  Avonls  to  the  inesseni,^'!'  boy.  to  gukle  me  by  elevator  to  the 
room  numbered  live  tliousand  and  sonietliing.  I  seated  myself  in  the 
ascending  cai'  and  as  we  joui'iieyed  npward,  far  upward  towanl  the 
realms  of  ether,  I  tliougl.t  of  what  the  governor  of  Georgia  said  of  the 
elevator,  wiien  he  fervently  asked  God  t<}  bless  the  man  who  inventeil 
a  perpendicular  railroad. 

And  still  npward  we  were  borne  on  the  swift  wings  of  steam ;  lloor 
upon  lloor  faded  from  view;  glimpses  of  melting  stalwart  men  and 
beautiful  women  passing  from  corridor  to  corridor,  came  like  the 
sliadowofasunl)eam  and  passed  out  of  sight  forever;  gaily  caparisoned 
children  in  white  inuslin  and  bright  ril)l)f)ns.  romping  v.'ith  their  pretty 
nurses,  unmindful  of  the  torrid  heat.  Mirrors  I'ellecting  the  beauty  of 
the  scene ;  bright  garlands  overhanging  hallway  arches,  and  soft  notes 
of  distant  music,  all  passed  in  review  and  charmed  the  senses  as  we 
still  sped  onward  and  upward  in  our  journey  to  the  skies. 

I  said  to  my  guide,  tlu;  messenger  boy,  '•  IIow  much  farther  on  is 
our  station  r'  lie  re[)lied,  '•  Four  more  and  we  will  oe  there."'  And 
so  onward  we  went  witli  a  jump  and  a  bound,  the  bells  all  the  while 
jingling  a  reply  to  the  impatient  travelers  below,  awaiting  their  tui-a 
for  a  ride  on  the  "])erpendicular  railroad." 

At  last  we  stoi)]ie(l,  our  journey  was  at  an  end,  and  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  no  more  stoi'ies  to  climb :  anotlier  liound  and  we  would 
have  gone  through  the  roof.  By  direction  we  entered  a  cell  at  the  end 
of  a  hallway,  which  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  little  garret  room  tliat 
creeps  back  in  the  memory  of  our  boyhood  days,  where  we  hav<  Itin 
many  a  weary  night,  lulled  iinally  to  sleep  by  the  musical  pattc)-  of 
the  rain  upon  the  roof,  forgetful  alike  of  our  tears  an<l  our  heartaches, 
of  the  world  and  all  its  sorrows,  in  the  sweet  unbroken  slumber  of 
childhood  years. 

And  this  was  the  retreat  of  cooling  zephyrs  pictured  in  our  mind 
during  our  long  journey  from  the  earth !  Here,  nine  stories  high,  with 
nothing  l)ut  the  roof  to  shelter  us  from  the  bui'ning  rays  of  a  torrid 
sun,  with  the  itxjC  itself  piei'ced.  penetrated  and  liltered  through  with 
particles  and  frngnients  of  tlame  rained  down  constantly  from  day- 
darkness 


ligh 
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walls,  with  the  floor  itself  heated  from  the  projected  rays  of  the  sun 
until  you  could  not  sCnnd  upon  it  in  your  liaro  feet,  and  only  the  lack 
of  a  suli)liurous  smell  to  relieve  vou  of  the  fear  that  vou  had  reached 
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your  final  abode,  there  to  roiisL  upon  penitential  fires  for  tlie  "deeds 
done  in  the  body" — was  the  '"cool  room"  to  wliich  we  were  assigned 
l)y  tlie  tearful  clerk  whose  feelings  had  l)een  so  overwrought  Ity  our 
tender  appeal  for  human  kindness  anil  sympathy  in  our  suffering! 

■  And  so  it  was  all  a  siiam  and  delusion,  and  the  clerk  had  played 
us  i'oi' agreenhoi-n.  tam[)ere(l  with  our  tender  feelings  and  y(!t  ex[)ected 
to  live !  Wo'siezed  a  club  (the  cast-off  club  of  an  ex-M.  C.  who  had  no 
further  use  for  it  and  had  presented  it  to  us)  and  I'an  down  the  whole 
flight  of  nine  stories  to  brain  him  for  such  outrageous  treatnuMit.  We 
reached  the  earth  safely  and  rushed  at  once  to  the  oflice.  The  clerk 
was  gone.  Another  austere  gentleman  was  I)ehind  the  counter,  whose 
"awful  majesty  "  instantly  wilted  us.  AVe  let  the  clui)  fall  u})on  the 
marble  floor  with  a  ringing  sound,  and  as  the  reverberation  died  away, 
meekly  asked  for  a  cool  room,  so  that  we  might  remove  from  our 
present  abode  in  Tophet.  The  clei'k  examined  the  register  and 
rejoined  in  a  sharp,  crisp  tone:  "('an't  do  any  better  for  you.  You 
have  alreaily  got  the  coolest  I'oom  in  the  house!"  We  tiu'iied  away 
in  sorrow.  Alas,  it  was  too  true!  It  was  not  imagination.  Our 
end  had  come.  We  were  in  Ilmhn  and  had  the  favor  of  the  coolest 
room  !  Silently  we  stnxle  back  to  its  hallowed  precincts.  We  fouiul 
our  baggage  there,  brought  up  in  our  absence— we  had  come  to  stay  ! 
We  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  the  Ijargain,  and  so  disrobed,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  took  a  Tui'kish  bath.  After  rubbing 
ourself  down  we  concluded  it  was  time  to  I'efresh  the  inner  num,  as  it 
was  now  five  o'clock,  and  .so,  again  clothing  ourself  and  in  our  right 
mind,  descended  to  dinner. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  out  ui;  )n  the  shady  side  of  the  stnjct  and 
tried  to  smoke  a  cigai'.  We  wer"  compelled,  however,  to  desist.  It's 
flavor  was  lost  in  the  steam  ot  tla;  street!  Wc;  threw  it  away  in 
despair,  and  lost  the  intei-est  on  a,  dollar  for  a  whole  year.  iS'ight 
came  on  and  we  sa,t  and  crouched  from  the  glare  of  the  gas  lights 
beneatli  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  We  sat  and  shivered  with  th(!  heat. 
We  thought  of  the  story  told  of  the  Arctic  sailor,  who  ])icke(l  U])  a 
piece  of  steel  im  the  deck  of'  i'.is  vessel  and  burnt  his  lingers.  The 
extremes  had  met  and  heat  and  cold  were  alike  in  their  results.  AVe 
too  had  fallen  upon  an  extreme  and  felt  the  cold  chills  run  down  our 
back  I  Again  a  wave  of  heat  rolled  oV(M'  us  and  we  got  upand  walked 
down  the  street  blazing  with  the  hot  gas  jets.     We  met  an  old  armv 
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friend  who  regaled  iis  with  a  ghiss  of  cold  beer,  and  the  story  of  the 
Arizoiiiaii  who  died  and  went  to  s/woJ,  but  having  lived  in  Arizona 
found  it  too  cool  for  his  health  in  Tophet  and  sent  back  for  his  blankets. 
He  could  not  endure  the  sudden  change  of  temperature. 

AVe  parted  with  our  friend,  the  General,  and  came  back  to  our  old 
seat  in  front  of  the  hotel.  We  sat  tliere  till  long  past  midnight  until 
the  streets  were  all  deserted.  Tired  and  woi-n  out  with  our  travel  and 
the  heat  Ave  fell  into  a  dose  and  slumbered  in  «)nr  chair.  Finally,  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  we  were  compelled  to  seek  repose  upon  our  bed, 
redolent  with  the  memories  of  the  hot  hours  of  tlu;  afternoon.  The 
elevator  had  ceased  running  and  we  climbed  the  lofty  stairs.  We 
reached  our  room,  opened  wide  the  door  and  found — Ye  Gods  ! — our 
burning  cheeks  fanned  by  a  cool  and  refreshing  breeze !  It  was  indeed 
a  grateful  sui-prise.  The  abused  clerk  after  all  was  our  friend.  He 
had  in  truth  given  us  the  coolest  room  in  the  house — the  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  where  the  breeze  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  hot  city,  cooleil 
by  the  descending  dew,  found  access  to  our  habitation.  We  instantly 
got  within  the  folds  of  our  mosquito  bar  and  lay  down  to  a  sweet  re- 
freshing slumber.  And  so  we  lost  all  of  those  hours  of  cool  rest  by 
failing  to  place  a  proper  credence  on  the  word  of  the  hotel  clerk.  We 
apologize. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  MISPOrRI-STORVOF  THE  GENTLE  Ml!>SIONAnY  OX  THE  SHSSOtTRI  RIVER 
STEAMnOAT-TUE  BAPTIPT  ELDER  AND  THE  CAPTAIX  OF  THE  OCEAN 
STEAMER  IX   A  ^^TORM  -  "  SVELL,  JUST  SWEAR  A  LITTLE." 

We  did  nr)t  dare  to  remain  a  day  longer.  We  were  afraid  our 
225  pounds  ai'Dii-diijtois  would  suddenly  collapse,  melt  away  to  a  mere 
grease  spot.  We  sped  away  to  the  country  seat  of  an  old  college 
classmate,  whore  we  liojjed  to  exude  the  Ihunos  that  were  consuming 
us.  We  draidv  huue  drauiihts  of  iced  buttermilk  to  cool  the  inward 
woimds,  and  swalloAvod  poultices  of  the  tender  Avhite  flesh  of  chickens 
to  heal  the  scars.  The  complaint  succumbed  to  this  sjiecial  treatment, 
and  in  a  short  tim«^  we  journeyed  on  to  the  historic  town  of  St.  Joseph, 
on  the  Missouii,  where  we  couli'  take  the  choice  of  a  dusty  stage  coach 
ride  to  Omalia.  or  sail  upon  till  l)osom  of  the  "Great  Muddy."'  We 
chose  the  latter  route,  and  for  the  first  time  \\(^re  made  acquainted 
with  hfe  upon  a  Missouri  River  steamboat  stranded  upon  a  Missouri 
River  sand-bar. 

Here  we  met  and  became  acquainted  with  two  of  the  finest  and 
most  genial  young  officers  in  the  military  service.  Lieutenants  Hamil- 
ton aiul  O'JJrien,  who  were  on  their  way  to  i-ejoin  iheir  regiment, 
tlie  Si.xth  Cavalry,  then  stationed  at  an  outpost  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who  were  returning  from  a  visit  on  furlough 
from  their  homes  in  the  States. 

T  shall  long  remember  this  sail  up  this  historic  stream,  that  Lewis 
and  Clark  first  explored.  How  many  incidents  of  jileasure  and  profit 
were  crowded  into  that  experience.  The  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  boat;  the  various  temperaments  and  cluiracteristics  of  the  pas- 
sengers; the  midjiight  upon  the  river,  despite  its  snags  and  sand-bin's; 
the  wood-yard  on  the  ^fissouri.  and  the  ghostly  men  with  their  weird 
bundles  of  wood  flying  swiftly  from  shore  to  boat,  anti  from  I)oat 
to  shore,  across  the  gang-way.  in  alternate  darkness  and  glaiv  of 
torches;  the  approach  to  dangerous  ]ilaces,  and  the  quick  dropping  of 
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ripping  yv\  and  the  smldeu  stop[)age  of  the  wheel  and  en<rine.  and  the 
outpouring' of  loyal  sailor  vernacuhir  of  all  the  crew,  fi-oni  cai)tain  to 
cabin  hoy.  And  such  a  vernacuhirl  I  learned  it  by  heart.  By  tiie 
time  we  "ot  off  and  awav  from  that  sand-l)ar.  I  Ijecanie  thorouyidv 
acquainted  witli  the  dialect  and  could  repeat  it  word  for  word.  Never 
were  three  days  moie  activelv  eniplijved  in  the  studv  of  lanmiajje. 
Xever  before  had  I  l)een  made  ac(|Uainted  with  the  artistic  force  of 
old  "Anglais  and  Saxon."  when  ])roperly  rolled  out  with  the  word  of 
command;  not  even  in  camp  or  on  the  battle  held;  and  no  ••Ainiy 
in  Flanders"  could  approach  it  in  excellence,  power  and  choice  of 
expression.  The  lirst  mate  was  the  champion  linguist.  I  learned 
more  from  him  than  from  all  the  others.  The  captain  and  crew  were 
generally  proficient,  but  the  mate  was  a  •■  i)rofessional."  He  had 
made  the  study  "  a  specialty."  I  used  to  sit  all  day  long  within  the 
sound  of  his  musical  voice  and  listen  to  the  Ijlack  adjectives  roll  out  in 
I'ich  profusion  and  (piick  succession.  His  voice  was,  indeed.  l)oth 
strona:  and  musical,  anil  w(ndd  I'ini:-  out  like  the  chinjr  and  hammer  of 
an  alarm  bell  on  the  midnight  air,  or  it  would  strike  you  in  daylight 

with  ail  the  shudder 
of  the  electric  shock, 
if  your  nerves  were 
particularly  rensitive. 
The  thiid  ihiy  upon 
the  sand-l)ar  it  grew 
so  strong  and  constant 
that  it  became  monot- 
onous, and  then  it  was 
a  clergyman  al)oard, 
going  out  as  a  mission- 
nary  to  some  heathen 
congregation  in  the 
mountains,  went  i)e- 
low  to  con.uilt  with 
the  mate  and  suggest 
a  suspension  in  the 
fl  )W  of  the  liquid  vol- 
ume of  his  s])i'ech.  It 
was  with  the  quiet  air 
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ami  the  ease  and  digiiity  of  his  gentle  profession  that  the  clergyman 
went  below  to  make  the  snggestion.  There  was  no  halt,  however,  in 
the  long  roll  of  black  words.  The  volume  was  more  powei  ful  than 
before;  the  object  alone  was  changed.  This  time  it  was  dii'ected 
toward  the '•  meek-eyed  preacher."  How  he  made  his  escape  I  never 
knew.  lie  would  not  tell;  in  fact,  he  would  not  even  talk  alxmt  it. 
When  he  came  back,  however,  his  hat  and  gold-i)owod  spectacles 
were  gone;  likewise  a  wig  with  which  he  previously  adorned  hi.;  head. 
In  a  part  of  the  vefiiKOuhti',  to  which  I  referred  aljove,  that  nuite 
ha«l  '"snatched  him  bald  I"  I  never  heard  of  hini  again  attempting 
missionai'v  work  on  a  Missouri  steamboat. 

The  scene  put  me  in  mind  of  the  story  of  the  I'aptist  elder,  and 
the  swearing  captain  of  the  ocean  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed  for  Euro[)e 
to  attend  a  reliijious  convention.  lie  became  thorou'ddv  annoved 
at  the  captain's  way  of  swearing  at  his  men  to  compel  them  to 
perform  their  duty  witli  alacrity,  and  one  day  had  a  quiet  talk 
with  tiie  captain  and  expressed  his  mind  quite  fully  and  freely  as 
to  its  improi»riety. 

The  ca[)lain  replied  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
commiind  his  men  without  swearing  at  them.  This  the  elder  denied 
in  cm[)hatic  terms,  declaring  as  his  firm  belief  that  could  it  be  estab- 
lished by  trial,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  would  more  readily  and  effect- 
ually obey  the  cajitain's  commands  should  they  be  treated  as  gentle- 
men antl  not  as  dogs. 

The  captain  ilemurred  to  this  statement  of  the  |)relate.  but  was 
willing  for  his  sake  to  give  the  elder's  plan  a  trial.  That  afternoon  an 
emergency  arose  which  tested  the  scheme  admirably.  A  storm  of 
great  severity  suddenly  struck  the  vessel  and  the  waves  began  to  i-oU 
ami  the  wind  to  blow  ••  "Teat  iruns."  The  elder  was  on  deck  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  the  crew  would  work  when  their  manhood  was 
recognized,  and  they  should  no  longer  be  addressed  as  dogs,  and  to 
rejoice  at  his  victory.  But  the  elder's  words  of  advice  and  good  sug- 
gestion had  been  spoken  in  the  captain's  ear  while  sailing  on  a  peace- 
ful sea.  Xow  the  storm-lashed  ocean  cast  over  his  revered  form  its 
spray  from  the  white  capped  waves  that  threatened  each  moment  to 
engulf  him.  lie  turned  piteously  to  the  captain  in  his  fright  and 
asked  if  he  did  not  intend  to  instantly  take  steps  to  save  the  vessel  from 
destructi(in.     The    captain  replii'd    that    he    had    alivady    spi>ken  to 
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liiscivw  in  th(>  mild  iniinner  sufjycsted  bv  tlio  eldor  and  lliat  Ills  words 
had  no  eH'oct  whatever.  And  to  convince  the  elder  lie  turned  to 
the  nearest  man  and  said:  "  Mr.  Brown,  will  you  please  go  aloft  and 
reef  the  main  sail  i  Mr.  Jones,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  him  in 
his  laudable  endeavor?  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  likewise  try  to  be  of  some 
service  in  the  same  work?  It  is  necessary  tiiat  you  sliould  go  (juickiy 
about  your  work  and  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  otherwise  the  gale 
will  tear  us  to  ribljons.  }sow,  (/c>itle»ien,j>kase  do  om  I  request,  and  1 
and  the  elder  and  all  of  us  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  and  equally 
benefited  by  the  prompt  and  efficient  i)ei'f<jrmance  of  your  duty." 

Xot  a  man  stirred  I  Thev  all  stood  as  mute  and  still  as  the  mile 
would  permit  them  and  gazed  with  intense  astonishment  upon  their 
demented  commander;  for  each  and  all  believed  he  had  gone  daft  and 
was  now  a  lunatic,  and  this  to  a  superstitious  sailor  meant  far  more 
than  the  storm  itself. 

The  captain  in  turn  gazed  upon  the  elder  with  a  look  of  resigna- 
tion, quietly  remarking,  '•  Vou  now  see  for  yourself.  I  have  no  further 
command  over  my  men;  they  will  not  oliey  a  single  order,  and  in  a, 
little  while  we  will  all  go  down  to  '  Davy  Jones' locker !' " — which 
being  interpreted  to  the  elder  meant  that  the  elder  and  all  the  others 
would  so(m  go  down  with  the  ship  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Now  thoroughly  alarmed  tlie  elder  beirgetl  the  captain  to  save 
them.  The  captain,  however,  remained  obdurate,  declaring  it  impos- 
sible to  make  the  men  work  without  swearing  at  them,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  without  their  co-operation.  "  Very  well."' said  the 
ekler,  '>  this  being  acase  of  great  emergency,  I  think  it  best  now  that 
you  should  swear  '  a  little'!" 

What  a  change  instantly  took  place.  The  captain  jumjied  ten  f(^et 
at  a  bound  right  in  the  midst  of  his  wondering  crew,  lie  yelled  at  the 
top  of  his  voice:  "  Here,  Brown,  you idiot,  what  are  you  stand- 
ing there  for  like  a  stoughton  bottle?     Get  aloft  instantly  y(m  st)n  of 

a  'gun'  and  reef  that  sail  or  I  will  break  every bone  in  your  body. 

You  get  up  there  too.  Jones,  you lazy   lout.     I  give  you  just 

thirty  seconds,  or  I  will  brain  you!  And  vou.  Smith,  waddle  alou" 
too  just  as  fast  as  you  can  up  the  shrouds,  or  I  will  knock  the  Avind  out 
of  you  in  ten  seconds.  You  are  the est.  laziest,  most  good-for- 
nothing  bummer  that  ever  boarded  a  vessel  or  walked  a  gang  jilank. 
Get  up.  or  I  will  burst  your carcass  wide  open !     Get  up  and  reef 
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that  sail  and  lower  the  topgiillant  mast  I     Ami  you.  Pat  Gallaglier, 

you Irish  son  of  a  'gun,"  and  the  rest  of  you,  help  to  get  this  siiip 

altout.  or  we.  Elder  and  all,  will  go  right  straiglit  to ."' 

You  just  ought  to  have  seen  the  men  movel  Xow.  tiieir  cajnain 
was  all  right,  lie  was  no  longer  a  lunatic,  going  about  like  a  crazy 
man.  calling  them  gentlemen  and  all  such  foolish  stutT.  He  had 
regained  his  mind  and  the  use  of  proper  language.  They  could  now 
obey  his  orders  with  the  full  belief  in  their  correctness,  as  lie  was  now 
cloti  fd  in  his  right  mind  I  The  reef  was  taken,  the  ship  was  got  about 
and  the  goo<i  elder's  life  saved  by  just  a  little  .nceat'infj ! 

We  finally  <;ot  off  the  bar.  but  at  little  intervals  of  time,  duiing 
the  rest  of  the  passage  to  Omaha  our  ears  were  greeted  day  and  night 
by  the  nisping  voice  of  the  Celtic  sailor  with  the  lead,  crying  out  in 
tlie  long  swell  of  a  continuous  and  ]ieculiar  cadence.  "Wan  fut," 
"  f-oi-v-e  fate"  and  "Mark  Twain  ""  until,  together  with  the  rintrinij  of 
bells,  the  biowiufj  of  whistles  and  the  sudden  backinir  or  forward 
plunge  of  the  vessel,  we  were  unable  to  remain  quiet  long  enough  to 
take  in  the  beautiful  scenery  that  greeted  us  on  both  sides  of  ihe 
stream. 

The  river  traffic  between  St.  Louis  and  Omaha  ami  all  inlermeili- 
ate  ix»ints.  at  that  time  so  great,  has,  in  a  very  large  degree.  lK?en 
superceded  by  the  railroads  that  now  rush  along  with  such  tremendous 
si)eed  as  to  claim  generic  names,  such  as  '•  cannon  ball." 

A  revolution  in  trans))ortation  has  been  effectetl  liy  the  introtluc- 
tion  of  steam  upon  the  rails,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  steamlwat 
heralding  its  appi'oach  along  the  river  bank  lias  given  way  to  the  quick 
shrill  shriek  of  the  engine  rolling  in  upon  the  iron  rails  its  long  sinuous 
trail  of  cars  and  depositing  its  bunlen  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Omaha  is  situ.ited  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River 
about  twenty  miles  north  ')f  the  mouth  of  Nebraska  Kiver.  opposite 
Council  IJluffs.  with  wh.ich  it  is  to-day  connected  by  the  sjdendid 
Union  Britlge  thro'..  u  across  the  Missouri  at  that  point,  and  with  the 
great  radiating  system  of  railways  to  all  points  eastwanl  and  to  the 
country  north,  south  and  west,  b}'  other  railroads  of  which  it  is  tlie 
terminus.  It  was  the  starting  point  in  180-t  of  the  great  transconti 
nental  railn^ad,  and  before  the  construction  of  that  road,  it  was  the 
most  northerly  outfitting  place  for  overland  trains  to  the  far  West. 
Its  jtopulation  today  is  a  hundreil   thousand.       It  deriveil  its  namu 
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from  !i  lril)e  of  Dakota  Iiuliatis,  was  laitl  out  in  lsri4  and  Ijecanie  an 
ineor|)(ji'atod  city  in  lsr>7. 

lUit  tlie  outlines  of  tin;  old  town  liavo  faded  with  llie  old  land- 
marks. New  scenes  have  opened  upon  the  vision  of  tiiose  \v!io  lin<jrere<l 
within  its  gates  in  those  oUl  and  stiiTing  chiys  wliicii  marked  the  advent 
of  the  great  line  of  I'aih'oad.  wiiose  iron  i)an(ls  iiave  ijound  together 
the  extremes  of  the  I'nion.  Lowing  herds  liave  wandered  off  forever 
with  the  blue  "ships  (jf  the  desert"  ;  for  steum  has  made  a  revolution 
in  transportation,  and  tiie  Ijulhvhacker  has  gone! 

The  traveler  now  finds  the  eity  lighted  with  gas.  and  all  modern 
improvements  greet  his  approach.  He  finds,  as  food  for  his  mind, 
three  daily,  six  weekly  and  three  monthly  papei's;  for  his  morals 
twenty-five  chui'ches,  and  for  his  comfort  and  convenience  numerous 
liotels  and  opera  houses. 

Its  accommodations,  however,  in  this  last  respect  were  not  always 
of  tli(>  most  perfect  order.  About  the  year  ISGti  the  eccentric  George 
Francis  Train  became  interested  in  the  growth  and  advancement  of 
this  frontier  city,  wliich  liad  been  laid  out  upon  a  most  magniticent 
scale.  At  that  time  there  was  but  a  single  "lirst-class'' hotel  in  the 
place,  and  that  alone  in  theory.  Of  course  there  would  naturally  be  in 
hf  >\i>\  jxirlii/i't  a  rush  at  tiie  dinner  hour  for  the  l)est  places  and  waiters. 
It  does  not  take  a  hotel  hahitue  long  to  discriminate  in  this  respect. 
George  Francis  Train  was  a  regular  boarder  at  this  hotel.  He  was 
then  in  his  most  ])almy  days,  during  the  construction  of  the  Fnion 
Pacific  Hailroad.  with  plenty  of  money  and  friends.  He  was  alwavs 
noted  for  his  high-strung  and  self-willed  nature,  and  would  rather  go 
to  jiiil  than  sul)mit  to  a  rebuff  or  a  personal  affront  of  tlie  slightest 
character. 

One  day  he  entered  thedining-hall  (  f  the  iiotel  and  found  his  own 
seat  occupied.  There  was  no  iielp  for  it  then  or  redress  thereafter,  as 
it  was  occupied  In'  a  stalwart  man  fnmi  the  plains,  who  likewise 
possessedaii  overwhelming  amount  of  personal  esteem,  aiid  i-ver  in  the 
habit  of  discovering  and  sustaining  the  "main  chance."  It  was  use- 
less to  argue,  and  George  was  compelled  to  yield.  He  had  his  revenue, 
however,  upon  the  hotel  proprietor  for  permitting  the  act.  He  went 
across  the  street  about  a  block  away  from  that  place,  selected  a  site, 
and  in  ////;r/// days  I  really  think  it  was  .s'/j-Zy  days;  I  sav  ninety  for 
fear  my    veracity    might    bi>  ([Uestioned)   completed,    furnished   and 
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opened  to  the  traveling,'  public,  the  liiiest  pr<ii)<)rtione(l  hotel  of  tliat 
early  day  between  C'hicag*)  and  San  Franciscij.  I  liave  irecjuenlly 
slept  beneath  its  roof  and  sat  at  its  board,  and  feel  encoiira(i:ed,  1)V  tl!3 
renienil)i'ance  of  its  good  clieer,  to  speak  tluis  kindly  and  truthfully  of 
this  old  friend  of  the  traveler  journeyiiif;  across  the  plains. 

The  result  was  to  divide  the  tratlic  and  injure  the  old  house  amaz- 
ingly. But  the  "Cozzons'  House,''  a.s  well  as  the  old  "International." 
have  both  given  away  to  the  more  eleg.int  and  complete  structures 
that  now  adorn  the  city,  and  greet  with  pleasure  the  eye  of  the 
traveler,  as  dust-covered,  travel-stained  and  weary-worn  he  seeks 
repose  and  recuperation  i^eneath  their  refined  and  hospital  roofs. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  the  cheery  hospitality  of  the 
Cozzens'  House,  and  was  well  accjuainted  with  its  history,  I  have 
often  been  i-eminded  by  the  George  Francis  Train  dniner  scene  of  a 
similar  one  that  occurred  at  a  famous  ante-tire  hotel  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  usual  custom  to  retain  a  seat  for 
a  favored  guest  l)v  reversinir  the  chair  and  turning  the  back  toward  the 
table.  Ij[)on  this  occasion  tht-rc  was  a  large  attendance  upon  a  con- 
vention or  some  notalde  gathering  i;\  the  city,  and  the  hotels,  as  a  con- 
se(juenco,  were  quite  fuli.  The  ainner  was  at  full  tide,  guests  order- 
ing, waiters  running  hither  and  thitiier,  chami)agne  bottles  popping 
and  everthing  full  uf  life  and  vigoroa.;  fiastronoinical  activity,  when  a 
large,  tall  man,  considerably  over  .^-i.c  feet  in  luigiil,  and  weighing 
perhaps  in  the  neighborhootl  of  300  j>ounds.  made  his  appearance  at 
the  doorway  of  the  dining  hall  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  room. 
Every  seat  seemed  taken,  and  he  was  about  to  retire  when,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  he  espied  a  vac^int  seat  with  the  chair  turned 
back  upon  the  side  of  the  table. 

Like  a  giant  he  strodedown  tlie  long  aisle  between  the  tables  until 
he  reached  the  vacant  seat  and  grasped  the  reversed  chair.  At  this 
moment  one  of  the  colored  waiters,  whohad  this  particularchairand  seat 
at  the  table  in  hiscareand  keeping,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  favored 
guest,  ran  hastily  to  the  newly  arrived  guest  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
appropi'iating  the  chair  to  his  own  use.  and  quickly  called  out  in  the 
peculiar  dialect  of  his  race,  "Say,  sah,  we's  keej)ing  dat  seat  fo  a  gen- 
tleman!" "By he's  cornel"  responded  the  big  man.  and  imme- 
diately apjii'opriated  the  seat  and  surroundings,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion and  disgust  of  the  waiter  who,  doubtless,  lo.^t  h\s/\'e  that  day.     I 
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never  hoiml,  liowuvoi'.  thai  the  I'alinei-  House  or  tlie  (iraiul  Pacific 
were  erected  I'roui  such  a  cause.  1  presume  the  irate  guest  ou  iiis 
rotiirn  smothered  his  wratii  in  a '' second  bottle  "  at  the  proprietor's 
expense.  They  have  a  way  of  settling  these  tilings  in  Chicago  very 
neatly  when  the  occasion  recjiiires. 

And  thus  the  frontier  outpost  of  lS54r  becomes  by  the  law  of 
American  i)ri)gross  the  prosjjcrous  and  growing  iniantl  city  of  to-ihiy. 
Tlie  traveler  who  then  obtained  his  ginieral  outfit  for  the  long  and 
perilous  journey  across  the  continent  at  v.'hat  was  bi  t  little  mo^e  tlian 
a  trading-post,  now  I'ctui'iis  to  find  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple living  in  weath  and  luxuiy,  lie  I'ides  over  several  lines  of  street 
railways;  visits  tlio  L'nited  State's  Couit  House  for  the  district  court 
of  >k'i)raslva,  and  listens  to  the  argument  upon  appeal  to  the  circuit  court 
now  sitting  as  sucli,  before  his  honor  the  circuit  judge  from  the  final 
judgment  of  the  district  court  in  the  admiralty  case  of  Montgomery  vs. 
Anderson  for  the  loss  of  thirty -seven  barrels  of  I'um;  thence  inspect 
the  large  ami  elegant  buildings  for  schools,  the  extensive  railway  struct- 
ures, the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  si)lendid  resi- 
dences and  business  houses  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  little 
huts  in  the  outskirts — the  large  iron  works,  rolling  mills  and  machine 
shops,  and  the  extensive  establishment  for  smelting,  separating  and 
relining  the  ores  of  the  ])reci()us  metals  and  copper,  lead  and  zinc, 
which  constantly  pour  in  from  all  the  mining  camps  along  the  line  of 
the  great  Overland  Railway;  thence  he  visits  the  newspaper  ofllices, 
and  retires  to  rest  in  one  of  the  elegant  hotels  to  await  the  Sabbath 
<lawn  to  inspect  the  beautiful  churches  which  have  arisen  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  Indian's  v.-igwam  and  the  camp  fires  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  his  day. 

Such  is  the  law  of  progress.  That  which  Carlyle  delighted  in 
calling  "  a  living  monument,'"  that  which  makes  the  goal  of  yesterday 
the  starting  post  of  to-morrow,  and  the  wise  man  of  to-day  still  wiser 
to-morrow. 
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JOUUNEVINO  TOWAUD  JULEanURG-TnR  HROAD  NEnUASK^V  PLAINS  — "SPOTTED 
TAIL"-Ili\.C13  0NTnEIU0N  UOAD  HETWEEN  \N ANTELOPEANDTIIE  "MIGHTV 
ENGIXE"-jrLESBi:UG  BY  GASLiGHT-TH'i  COACH  HIUE  TO  DENVEU-THE 
PEUU-OUSKOAD-INnUN  SIGNS  -INDIAN'3  CIRCLING  AKOrXD  I'S-COACHES 
HALTED  AND  HOUSES  COKKA  LED -WAITING  FOR  THE  SUNDOWN  ATTACK - 
THE  CITY  OP  DENVER  BY  DAYLIGHT-COL.  JAMES  J.  TUACY  -TALL  CHURCH 
SPIKES,  AND  CLOSED  STORES  ON  SUNDAY,  IN  THE  PI^VCR  OF  THE  "  IIUHDY 
GUKDY"  AND  THE  "WAR  CRY"  OF  THE  AUCTIONEERS. 

JoLKNEYiNo  towavcl  J ulosljiii'g,  tlic  summer  tenni?uis  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroiid,  on  a  warm  September  evening,  seated  on  the  rear 
phitform  of  the  hist  car,  watcliing  the  lont^  lin(>s  of  briglit  rails  speed 
magically  away  in  tlio  distance,  as  thesiiados  of  night  dr()p])ed  silently 
upon  the  broad  Nel)raska  ])lains,  while  the  liory  sparks  from  thoenginu 
blew  swiftly  overhead,  mingling  with  the  stars  that  twinkled  through 
the  darkness,  my  mind  passed  rapidly  from  retrospection  to  thought 
upon  the  future,  and  the  scenes  of  wild  adventure  that  were  doubtless 
in  store  for  me.  I  did  not,  however,  I'ecall  the  gloom}'  thoughts  of 
Shakespeare,  as  I  strove  to  pierce  the  dark  rim  of  the  future  and  obtain 
its  revelations : 

"Oh,  if  tliis  were  seen! 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progr/ss  tlirough 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book  and  sit  liiin  down  and  die." 

I  chose  ratlier  to  embrace  tlie  more  cheerful  suffirestion  of  our 
Longfellow,  who  so  sweetly  tells  us  not  to  look  mournfidly  into  the  past, 
but  wisely  to  improve  the  present  and  go  forth  to  meet-  the  shadowy 
future  Avithout  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

I  could  not  but  think  of  the  weary  men,  who  years  before  had 
trudged  over  the  same  soil,  mile  upon  mile,  with  blistered  feet,  Avhile 
we  swept  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  acconij)iisliing  in  luxurious 
ease  in  a  single  hour  that  which  required  of  the  pioneei"  three  days  of 
severe  toil. 

"When  morning  dawned  upon  .he  plains  the  great  round  fiery  disk 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  tlie  earth  as  from  l)eneath  the  sea  when  sailing 
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oil  tlio  wiiters.  Two  ImiHli'cd  and  tliii'ty-oiic  miles  from  Oiiwilia  wo 
passed  "  I'lum  Ci'eeU,"' llic  seeiic  of  iigfeat  Indian  liiiU-liei-y  alluded  to 
in  anotlier  eliapter  of  this  ImjoU. 

In  front  of  the  liotel  at  Nortli  Platte  Statii)ii.  I  saw  for  the  llrst 
time  the  famous  Indian  Chief  '•  S])()tted  Tail,"  who  from  a  most  relent- 
less foe  of  the  whites,  had  lieen  converted  to  a  state  of  enduring-  friend- 
ship hy  the  simple  act  of  the  commaiidrr  of  one  of  the  ])osts  i!])on  Hio 
frontier,  whohad  hestowed  amaj^niticent  military  hui  ial  upon  a  favorite 
daughter  of  the  chief,  and   laid  lier  away  to  I'est  in  accordance  with 

tilt;  Indian  fashion,  with 
Iteatiny-  drums.  Hying 
Mags,  marching  soldiei-s 
and  the  firing  of  the 
great  guns  of  the  fort 
over  her  dusky  I'emainH. 
As  we  were  spet  'ins,' 
swiftly  along  over  tim 
smooth  plains  during 
theearly  morning  hours, 
Ave  ran  into  a  small 
herd  of  antelope,  which 
instantly  scattered,  save 
one  more  courageous 
than  the  rest,  which  be- 
gan a  race  with  the 
train  in  the  endeavor  to 
cross  tli(!  track  ahead  of 
the  engin(\  It  was  in 
deed  an  e.xciiiiig,  ciii'i- 
o  u  s  a  n  d  i  u  tci'csting 
siyht  to  observe  the  con- 
test  between  the  little 
brown  animal  with  its 
soft  ga/islle  like  eye, 
and  the  mighty  engines  belching  forth  its  flame  a'.d  smoke. 

It  was  a  trial  of  speed  iKjt  often  witnessed,  and  instantly  every 
passenger  and  employe,  of  the  gi'eat  train  ])lowing  the  wilderness 
became  thoroughly  interested  in  the  lesult.  Onward  sped  the  train 
upon  its  smooth  and  even  track,  aiitil  il  seemed  lo  leap  through  the  air 
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in  tlio  hope  and  e.xjiectancy  of  success,  ("lose  by  its  ponderous  side 
run  lliofniil  litlleaninuil  that,  with  prodi<i[ious  Ijounds,  slowly  hut  surely 
gained  u[)on  the  u-on  horse.  Shout  upon  shout  rent  the  air  as  if  to 
startle  from  its  l)iise  the  l)ra\'e  little  beast  that  so  swiftly  annihilated 
space.  I5y  ti-emcndous  eifort  it  continued  to  ^'•ain  iijion  the  train  until 
at  len<^th  it  was  neck  and  neck  with  the  eii<^ine.  What  a  curious  sight 
it  was  upon  that  distant  western  plain,  in  the  hazy  atniospuere  of  the 
early  autumn  morn,  to  behold  that  stnall  and  delicate  animal  con<pet'^ 
foi-  the  mastery  with  tin;  mighty  element  that  had  revolutionized  the 
world  of  trade  iind  tralHc;!  AVe  were  cleaving  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour  at  the  moment  the  little  racer  seemed  ready  to 
bound  across  the  track  ahead  of  the  engine.  At  this  instant,  fearful 
of  defeat,  the  engineer  ])ulled  wide  open  his  throttle-valve,  while  the 
fireman  made  the  red  heat  sho(jt  up  in  flames  to  increase  the  speed. 
We  fairly  Hew  throligu  the  air  at  more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  A  great 
cloud  of  smoke  rolled  in  billows  over  the  train  and  the  hot  cinders  fell 
all  around;  Ijut  the  little  antelope  still  clung  to  the  engine  and  would 
not  be  shaken  ofT.  I  do  not  now  remember  how  many  miles  the  race 
continued,  but  suddenly  the  engineer  pulled  the  steam  cord,  and,  as  the 
awful  sound  of  escaping  steam  fell  upon  the  little  brown  beast  that  so 
valiantly  had  striven  for  the  mastery,  its  powers  seemed  to  cease  at 
once,  and  it  instantly  collapsed  and  fell  ]n'on(>  upon  the  earth.  AVe  all 
belic^ved  the  terrible  voice  of  the  locomotive  had  snapped  its  heart- 
strings with  fear.  Instantly  the  brakes  were  applied,  the  panting 
engine  stood  still  upon  the  silvery  track  and  we  hastened  back  to  where 
the  antelope  lay  in  death,  as  we  supposed.  Two  of  us  ajvproached  at 
the  same  moment  and  put  forth  our  arms  to  bear  it  back  to  the  wait- 
ing train.  True,  ever  true  to  the  instincts  of  its  wild  nature — loving- 
the  freedom  of  its  vast  range  upon  the  plains,  and,  as  if  scorning  the 
attempt  of  man  at  its  capture,  it  rose  up  suddenly  and  bounded  away 
u])on  the  ))rairie  with  the  same  swift  speed  with  which  it  ran  the 
marvehnis  race  with  the  iron  courser.  Soon  it  was  lost  to  view  amid 
the  tall  grass  that  skirted  a  distant  branch.  We  did  not  regret  its 
escape  from  man's  bondage.  Its  life  and  home  was  freedom,  and  in. 
that,  tj'pical  of  our  own,  for 

"Freedom's  soil  hath  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  race." 

At   noon   we  reached    the  terminus    of    the  I'oad    and    thenceforth 
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t'ai'ewell  to  the  ease  iind  luxury  of  tlie  palace  car  1  Here,  after  a  brief 
stay,  we  would  take  to  the  stage  coach  and  go  out  upon  that  wild 
road  of  adventure  where  so  many  had  laid  down  their  lives. 

Julesburg  was  just  the  town  I  iiad  pictured  from  the  various  rep- 
resentations I  had  read,  and  heard  from  those  who  had  invaded  its 
precincts.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  patronymic  of  an  old  French 
settler,  Jules  Beni,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  tiie  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Sedgewick,  lying  just  across  the  stream  from  this  summer  ter- 
minus of  the  I'oad,  and  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at  a  point 
beyond. 

Of  course,  tills  was  all  historic  ground,  replete  with  incident  and 
tale  of  Indian  treachery  and  l>loodslieii.  Tiie  first  man  I  saw  on 
entering  the  town  was  a  walking  ijattery.  lie  was  standing  at  the 
station  as  we  alighted  from  tiie  cai-s.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  joined 
by  some  tliirty  or  forty  more  of  the  same  pattern,  although  I  think 
some  luul  magazines  as  well  as  batteries.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  me  that  tliere  hatl  been  an  Indian  raid  upon  this  city  of  the 
wikierness.  I  asked  one  of  tlie  warriors  if  there  had  not  been  a 
battle?  lie  said  no,  Init  wanted  to  know  wliy  I  asked  the  (juestion. 
I  replied  that  I  judged  so  from  the  vast  numlier  and  variety  of  deadly 
weaiHins  liecarrieil  around.  He  lauglied  vociferously  and  called  me  a 
"pilgrim  ''and  a  ••  tenderfoot "' and  cjuietly  suggested  that  the  first 
best  tiling  1  couUl  do  was  to  get  '•heeled."  All  of  this  sounded  very 
strange  and  queer,  but  I  soon  learned  tiie  value  of  tlie  suggestion,  and 
the  time  swiftly  arrived  when  I  loo  liecame  a  partial  "  liatter}'  "  and 
rammed  my  derringer  in  my  pocket  witli  the  same  ease,  dexterity  and 
necessity  with  which  I  jiiaced  my  hat  upcju  my  liead.  I  walked  into 
the  iiiiiin  ])art  of  the  town  and  saw  Julesiiurg  by  daylight.  It  was 
composed  of  all  maimer  of  stores,  saloons  and  other  business  places,  and 
a  multitude  of  such  "warriors"  as  I  had  met  on  my  ari'ival.  In  fact 
every  man  1  saw  was  a  •'  warrior,"  judging  from  his  armament.  There 
was  also  an  innumerable  number  of  ••  ladies"  all  painted  and  clothed 
in  white  and  spangltjd  silks.  I  had  a  friend  there — one  of  the  boys 
notetl  for  his  desperate  iiravery.  He  said:  "T(j-niglit  you  shall  see 
Julesbui'g  by  gas-light !  "  I  saw  it  in  all  its  deformity,  and  over  it  I 
\\-ould  draw  the  curtain  of  forget  fulness. 

The  road  between  .lulesburg  and  Denver,  which  (hiring  the 
summer  of  i8t»7  \.  .'s  t\u'  direct  mail  route  to  the  West,  was  so  besi't  bv 
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Indian  violence  that  it  became  necessary  for  tlie  protection  of  both  the 
mails  and  the  lives  of  the  passengers  to  travel  in  quite  large  parties, 
well  armed  and  willing  to  light.  Consequently  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  the  superintendent  of  the  mail  route  for  throe  coaches  to 
start  together  every  other  day.  thus  transporting  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers that  liad  accumulated  daily  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  second  day  after  our  arrival  at  Julesl^urg  was  the  day  upon 
which  such  a  start  should  be  made,  and  so,  early  in  the  morning,  three 
large  Concord  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses,  wore  driven 
in  front  of  the  mail  and  express  office  and  there  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers and  the  mail  and  express  matter  destined  for  the  Pacific  coast 
and  all  intermediate  points. 

We  swung  gayly  across  the  Platte  River,  passed  over  the  old 
historic  battle-field  and  by  the  newly-erected  Fort  Sedgwick  (named 
after  one  of  the  bi'avest  of  men  who  have  held  a  commission  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Government),  and  thence  on  the  direct  route  to 
Denver,  nearly  every  mile  of  which  had  been  marked  by  bloodshed 
and  savage  violence. 

Nothwithstanding  the  danger,  the  travel  at  that  time  was  quite 
large,  and  the  bolder  spirits  chafed  at  tlie  delay  occasioned  by  the 
cautious  movements  of  tlie  drivers  in    sight  of  "  Indian  signs." 

There  were  forty-throe  parties  in  all,  including  the  drivers  on  the 
three  coaches ;  each  of  the  other  two  coaches  carrying  fifteen  passen- 
gers and  ours  but  thirteen.  Each  man  was  armed  with  a  "l)allard'' 
rifle  and  fortv  rounds  of  carti-idgos  loaned  bv  the  comnanv  for  the 
daily  emergency.  Of  course  each  num  carried  also  his  own  weapons, 
usuall}' consisting  of  a  revolver,  bowie-knife  and  a  pair  of  dei'ringers. 
These  last  occupied  a  very  important  part  of  the  traveler's  thoughts  as 
well  as  his  ^ghting  outfit,  for  thev  were  intended  not  for  the  blood- 
thirsty  savage  but  for  the  man  himself.  It  may  appear  strange  to 
relate  at  this  distant  date  that  such  was  the  fact,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
a  fact,  as  ail  who,  from  business,  pleasure  or  curiosity  invaded  the 
"  Indian  country,''  as  it  was  called  at  that  day,  can  now  attest.  Thev 
were  the  inseparable  companions  of  such  a  man,  and  never  to  be 
discharged  at  the  enemv  dui-inj;  an  enga^'oment.  but  their  fire  to  l)e 
always  reserved  for  the  unfortunate  man  himself  should  he  chance  to 
become  a  ('a])tive.  The  tortures  and  brutalities  infiieteil  by  thi>  savage 
upon  his  defenseless  i>risoner  wore  so  horrible  and  so  utterly  diabolical 
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ami  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  unac(jii!iinted  with  savage 
clianictei',  that  it  became  incumbent  on  the  man  iuimctliately  upon 
liis  capture,  if  no  means  of  escape  oflfered,  to  blow  out  his  own  brains. 
I  possessed  a  pair,  a  lieautiful  pair,  mounted  with  silver  and  elegantly 
engraved, as  a  jii'esent  from  some  friends.  I  wore  them  a  long  time; 
became  so familiiir  with  them  that  I  esteemed  them  old  friends,  and 
when  I  came  to  love  tliein  best  I  lost  theuil  They  were  stolen  fiom 
my  hotel  room  in  the  Christian  city  of  Chicago,  upon  a  bright  Sabbath 
day  when  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  was  still  lingering  upon  the 
air  and  I  was  wending  my  way  toward  a  Christian  tabernacle.  I  used 
to  look  at  them  sometimes  with  a  most  an.xious  gaze,  when  afra'ofF  in 
the  "  Indian  country"  and  wonder  if  1  should  ever  be  called  upon  to 
put  them  to  such  a  homicidal  use. 

The  seat  of  honor  on  a  stage-coach  was  beside  the  driver.  Some- 
times you  would  strike  '•  good  company,"  but  more  frequently  a 
"  post."  These  drivers  generally  were  pei*sonages  of  great  importance, 
clothed  with  much  authority  and  filled  with  consummate  pride.  They 
were  conscious  of  vast  su))eriority  over  the  "  pilgrims"  who.  through 
favoritism  of  the  station  agent,  ob«^ained  on  tlio  waybills  a  seat  by  his 
side,  and  seldom  would  deign  a  reply  to  any  of  the  foolish  questions 
so  often  propounded  by  the  traveling  (pierist.  There  were  others, 
howovei.  without  the  "  mulish''  ])ropensity — gentlemen  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  who  retained  their  good  breeding  even  amid  those  soli- 
tudes of  the  savage  and  the  rude  elements  that  formed  the  civilization 
of  a  wild  frontier  town. 

I  shall  always  remember  my  ride  upon  the  stage-coach  between 
Julesburg  and  Denver,  not  alone  because  of  the  excitement  attendant 
ujton  an  exj)ccted  "  brush"  with  the  Indians,  but  because  of  its  fresh 
anil  invigorating  experience,  the  long,  wild  swing  of  the  coach  upon 
the  road,  the  bracing  atmos))here  of  the  early  autumn  month  that  sent 
the  blood  through  our  veins  with  life  and  health,  and  that  indescriba- 
ble state  of  buoyant  feeling  that  always  attends  the  lirsi  experience  of 
an  adventurous  career. 

I  found  the  driver  of  our  coach  to  be  a  gentleman  full  of  experi- 
ence of  this  v>  ild  life  upon  the  border,  and  willing  to  relate  itsexciting 
scenes  and  incidents.  And  thus  between  the  watch  for  "  Indian  signs" 
and  the  blood-curdling  tales  of  the  driver,  who  In*  the  way  Avas 
no  Munchausen,  but  a  veritable  Indian   lighter,  having  but    the  year 
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before  lost  a  part  of  liis  right  ear  and  several  fiiigei-s  from  the  shot  of 
a  savage  foe,  the  lirst  day  woi-e  away  without  a  single  ailventure  of 
a  startling  character. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  attornoon  of  the  second  day  "Indian 
signs''  became  i)lentifulto  the  experienced  eye,  and  just  as  we  reached 
a  ••  home  station,"  they  were  rej)orted  by  the  station  hands  to  be  in 
considerable  force  all  around  us.  The  horses  were  coraileil  m  a  short 
time,  and  the  coaches  so  arranged  as  to  alTord  us  a  partial  shelter  from 
their  lire.  AVeall  took  the  position  assigned  us,  and  in  as  brave  a  frame 
of  mind  as  our  total  ignorance  of  Indian  warfare  would  permit,  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  savages,  some  of  whom  could  be  seen  in  the  far  dis- 
tance engaged  in  the  Indian  pastime  of  "circling"'  about  on  their  swift 
little  ponies.  A  scout  was  sent  out  to  reconnoiter  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  extent  of  their  numbei's,  but  returned  toward  evening 
without  having  accomplished  much  in  tliat  direction. 

We  expected,  however,  if  the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  all.  that  it 
would  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  sunset  as  the  hours  of  l)oih  sun- 
set and  sunrise  are  the  favorite  periods  f(ji'  an  Indian  attack.  Of 
coui-se  we  were  all  on  the  alert,  and  having  fortified  the  "inner  man*' 
witii  the  substantial  food  of  the  "home"  station,  were  in  gootl  trim  to 
meet  the  foe.  But  we  watched  in  vain.  One  by  one  the  stars  came 
out  and  filled  the  heavens  with  their  glory, 

Shining  in  order  like  a  living  bynin,  written  in  light. 

Th.e  red  man  came  not  upon  his  murderous  mission.  Xor  did  he 
come  in  the  early  morning.  It  was  quite  probal)le  that  he  had  fully 
reconnoitered  us  ere  wo  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and.  tindinir  us 
too  strong  for  his  numbers,  had  "circled"  around  a  few  hours  in 
our  sight  for  his  own  amusement,  and  then  betaken  himself  oflf  to 
await  the  coming  of  a  weaker  party.  We  did  not  regret,  however, 
his  failure  to  attack.  We  were  not  thirsting  for  gore:  we  merely 
wis  edto  be  "lot  alone."  In  the  morning  l)otii  theskios  and  the  field 
being  clear  we  again  started,  after  a  splendid  l)reakfast  of  cornbreail 
anil  antelope  steak,  and  gayly  sped  along  over  the  smooth  hanl  road  of 
the  l)ruad  Colorado  plains. 

I  could  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  lonely  life  of  those  we  left 
V)ehind  at  the  station,  and  wonder  how  their  lives  were  preserved 
amid  such  constant  ])oril.  Tlieso  stations  were  sometimes  i)esiegeil  for 
days  by  the   Indians  in   the   hope  of  capturing   their   inmates  and 
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})ersonal  property.  They  were  usuiilly  built  of  strong  iiuiterial,  some- 
what after  the  fasliion  of  a  fort,  and  when  the  doors  were  securely 
fastened,  their  inmates  could  make  a  strong  and  usually  a  successful 
defense  b\'  tiring  at  the  enemy  tlirougli  loopholes  arranged  for  such 
a  purpose.  Thi  Indians  possessed  a  wholesome  dread  of  such  an 
encounter  and  kept  out  of  range  of  the  unseen  but  unerring  bullet. 
Tlieir  hope  of  capture  lay  in  the  night  attack  when  their  stealthy 
approach  could  not  be  observed.  At  such  a  time  their  chief  effort 
would  l)e  an  attempt  to  set  lire  to  and  burn  the  ranch.  In  this  they 
were  sometimes  successful,  and  the  brave  defenders  woidd  either 
perish  at  their  posts  or  meet  the  barbarous  fate  reserved  for  them 
by  those  blood-thirsty  monsters  whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  tor- 
turing the  human  frame. 

I  shall  long  remember  the  first  conscious  hour  of  daylight  of  my 
visit  to  tlio  city  of  Denver.  Colorado.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  very  dark  morning,  when  the  stage  in  which  I  was  a  passenger 
])ullod  up  in  front  of  the  express  office  of  AVells,  Fargo  ct  Company, 
in  that  mountain  town,  after  the  exciting  ride  from  Julesburg. 

There  happened  among  our  passengers  on  this  trip  one  of  the  most 
genial  gentlemen  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  during  the 
whole  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  one  of  the 
bravest  of  spii'its  who  had  stood  under  "  Indian  fire,''  and  one  of  the 
best  l)usiness  men  among  the  hosts  of  such  to  be  found  upon  the  plains 
at  that  early  date.  He  it  was  who,  as  agent  of  We"s,  Fargo  vt  Com- 
pany, first  conceived  the  idea  of  consolidating  the  two  overland  routes 
wliich  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  Ben  Ilolliday's  line  from  the  Mis- 
soui'i  to  Salt  r.ake  City,  thereby  creating  the  longest  and  Ijest  appor- 
tioned and  disciplined  stage  mail  line  in  the  world.  I  refer  to  Colonel 
James  J.  Tracy,  general  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  ct  Com})any*s 
Overland  Mail  and  Exj)ress  Line.  Tie  had  formerly  been  a  successful 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  but  went  down  in  the  financial 
slaughter  that  began  with  the  human  slaughter  of  the  late  war,  in  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  of  ''  Southern  credits." 

He  took  up  the  burden  which  relentless  fate  had  thrown  at  his 
feet,  and.  from  wealth,  ease  and  affluence  in  the  great  metropolitan  city 
of  the  East,  ascended  to  the  grandeur  of  a  new  and  more  complete 
manhood  which  he  discovered  within  himself  amid  the  perils,  hard- 
ships and  vast  i)usiness  demands  of  his  new  calling  in  the  frontier  life 
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of  tlie  far  West.  Our  relations  made  us  intimate  friends,  and  I  came  to 
know  him  well  and  to  read  and  nndei-stand  his  ."  inner  nature."  He 
has  passed  over  the  great  dicide. 

The  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life  made  him  again  a  j»ioMeer  to 
open  the  way  to  fairer  |)lains  for  those  he  left  behind;  to  smofjth  the 
rugged  paths  and  Iji-eak  the  bars  of  terror  nature  throws  across  them. 
If  tiiere  be  broad  plains  and  lofty  mountains  in  that  other  life  over 
which  pilgrim  bands  must  journey  with  a  leader  toward  the  celestial 
city.  I  doubt  not  he  has  found  his  mission  in  the  continuance  of  his 
mighty  work.  Friend  of  the  wilderness,  it  was  a  shining  memoiy 
that  came  in  your  dymg  moments  and.  like  the  bright  sunshine  that 
breaks  across  the  hills  at  the  close  of  a  stormv  dav.  tiihled  with  tjlorv 
the  closing  hours  of  your  stormy  life.  "  We  v.-ill  jnish  on  to  the 
rescue ! " 

It  was  to  the  thoughtful  care  of  the  superintendent  that  we  were 
iu(Iel)ted  for  the  warm  and  comfortable  quarters  we  immediately 
turned  into  on  our  arrival.  He  had  telegraphed  ahead  of  us,  and  the 
clean  white  beds  awaited  us  in  well-liirhted  rooms  over  the  office  at 
that  unseasonable  hour.  A  number  of  us  agreed  to  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ))reakfast  together.  I  was  the  first  to  awake,  and  it  was  the 
sound  of  a  churcli  bell  that  awakened  me  I  It  was  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  the  bright  sun  was  shining  merrily  through  the  Avindow  panes.  I 
arose  quietly  and  strolled  out  to  take  a  morning  view  of  the  historic 
town  by  "  the  holy  waters  of  Cherry  Creek."' 

It  was  about  eleven  (j'clock  when  I  reached  the  heads  of  Larimer 
and  Iloliiday  streets,  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  this 
'•  City  of  the  Hills,"  and  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  hench  and 
counted  the  gilded  spires  of  five  churches.  I  looked  down  the  long 
thoroughfares  of  trade  and  business  activity  and  enterprise,  and  off 
upon  the  beautiful  homes  on  the  highlands  skirting  the  magical  town, 
and  could  not  but  dwell  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  race  which  in  half 
a  decade  had  converted  the  mining  camp  of  a  rocky  wilderness  into  a 
city  of  trade  and  inland  commerce  with  all  the  beatitudes  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  could  not  but  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  only  a  little  while  ago 
and  Denver,  the  Chri-stian  city  of  Denver,  was  as  deep  in  the  deptiis 
of  crime  and  as  dark  and  pollutwl  as  the  wicked  Julesburg  which 
Haunted  its  scarlet  crimes  in  ojien  daylight.  There  were  now  borne  up(m 
the  air  the  sweet  songs  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  men  and  women 
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uncov(5i'o(|  tlieir  lH>ii»ls  and  bowed  in  prayer  in  tlio  holy  tubernucles  of 
the  Lord  where  but  ii  few  years  before  the  gambler  o[)enly  plied  liis 
trade;  tiie  daneeiiouse  and  the  saloon  gatheied  their  votaries;  the 
wanton  "temporizing  with  decay"  throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  her 
gilded  den  ;  tlie  auctioneer  cried  out  with  leathern  lungs  his  bogus  wares, 
and  every  store  in  the  town  on  the  Sabbath  contracted  and  carried  on 
more  business  than  upon  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Upon  the  Sal)- 
l)ath  the  miners  left  their  claims  aiul  gathered  in  the  town;  to  each  and 
i\]\  it  wnn  II  f/(i/(i  (/ai/.  Drunkenness,  brawls  and  street  lights  became 
the  amusement,  and  murder  lifted  its  red  arm  and  smote  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  community.  J>ut  civilization  brought  thither  a  finer  feel- 
ing; ordei'  arose  from  chaos  and  bloodshed;  relinement  appeared  with 
the  wives  and  daugliters  of  the  pioneers  who  came  like  angels  tocreate 
homes  from  haunts  of  vice — the  light  of  love  banished  the  niihlew  and 
rot  of  depravity,  and  a  better  numhood  dawned  instantly  u])on  the 
"  brave  rough  diamonds "  of  the  mines.  Tlie  church  came  with  the 
bold  jnissionary,  for  he  was  the  bravest  of  them  all,  and  then  the 
school-house  and  the  court-house  weeded  out  the  dance-house,  and  the 
forlorn  outcast  sought  some  '' Poker  Flat ''  farther  on  in  the  race  of 
life  until  disease  and  dissipation  entombed  her  ghastly  shadow.  Of 
course  there  was  a  bi'oad  and  deep  gulch  between  the  Sunday  rattle  of 
the  auctioneer  and  the  sweet  chime  of  Sabbath  bells,  and  in  the  i-ude 
elements  of  frontier  society  the  violence  of  the  "bad"  was  often 
checked  b}'  the  violence  of  the  "good  I  "  The  long  outspreading  limb 
of  the  historic  tree  that  grew  i)y  the  side  of  the  historic  stream  b(>neath 
the  shadow  of  the  "sentinel  peaks  "  of  the  Snowy  Range,  had  much  to 
do  as  a  civilizing  agent,  with  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community, 
and  the  perturbed  spirits  of  many  outlaws  wIiod;uigl(Hl  from  the  oaken 
bough  still  haunt  the  superstitious  who  dwell  hard  by.  Such  was 
Denver  in  the  early  day  of  the  pioneer  and  hard-working  and  hard- 
drinking  miner,  and  such  again,  when  Christian  refineniont  had 
uprooted  the  gnarled  and  twisted  growth  whose  roots  had  lirst  struck 
into  the  virgin  soil. 

The  Denver  of  to-day  is  a  familiar  figure.  Steam  has  annihilated 
space  and  it  lies  at  our  doors.  It  is  a  bright  inland  town  of  trade  ami 
commerce,  the  commerical  and  political  center  of  the  young  but  rich 
State  of  Colorado,  with  many  manufactories,  a  United  States  mint,  and 
various  public  buildings,  with  a  population  verging  upon  a   hundred 
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thousand,  while  a  stream  of  enii^rmtion  co.itinues  to  pour  in  over  the 
n.i.r  conjunctive  railroads,  adding  constantly  t..  its  internal  stren-th 
and  prosperity.  Yes ;  there  sits  th<  Denver  of  to-day,  the  Queen  of  the 
I'oothiils.  witiiin  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Snowv  Range,  proud  of  her 
|H-o|.I<3  and  worthy  „r  her  renown;  and  yet  in  1858  there  was  not  a 
Imman  habitation  in  her  vicinity. 


(niAPTEPv  XTT. 

THE  CITY  OF  DEWKll  -  I'lKKVi  I'KAK  (iAIlDEN  OK  THE  fiODS  WIM,1AMS 
nA5i'ON  THE  (ilN-IlAKKEI,  UOAl)  SNOWV  KANCiE  r.ONC'S,  CItAV.S  ANK 
I'IKE'S  I'EAKS  llori.KKIl  CITY  ANIt  H(ICI,1)EI{  CASoN  THE  WOMlEUl'II, 
SOITM  I'AltK-TlIE  VALI.EV  oK  THE  ARKANSAS-  TOSSII,  EOOTPItl.NTS-  THE 
S(TEN('E  OE  ICIlNOLOfiY  THE  KOAf)  TO  CHEYENNE  -SCENES  OK  INDIAN 
VIOLENCE  THE  nr.ACK  E.MIIEUR  OE  THE  HO'  SE,  AND  THE  STOKV  OE  THE 
MlltDKR  HV  INDIANS  or  A   IMONEEICS  I'AMII.V. 

Denver,  tiio  capitul  of  ('olonulo,  is  lociited  on  tho  Soiitli  i'hitte 
Itiver,  ut  the  eastei'ii  biiso  of  the  liocUy  Mountains,  nearly  5,500  feet 
al)ovo  tiie  sea,  and  occupies  a  series  of  levels  rising  gradually  toward 
tlie  mountains,  commanding  a  magnilicent  view  of  the  proximate 
l)lains  aiul  the  peaks  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  ptM'petual  snow. 

It  is  surrounded  by  scenei'vof  tlu'  grandest  ordci'.  For  a  hundred 
miles  ihe  most  ronumtic  and  picturesque  scenes  gi'eet  the  eye.  Man- 
itou  Springs,  now  one  of  the  most  charming  of  popular  resorts,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods,  ii  vast  park  among 
the  iiills,  is  iilled  with  picturesque  rocks  and  clifT  formations  with 
sweeping  plains  intervening,  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  natural  objects  is  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  This 
you  approach  through  "Williams'  Canon,  a  winding  driveway  between 
towering  clilFs,  more  than  two  miles  long.  It  is  the  largest  cave  yet 
discovered  in  the  vast  range,  and  full  of  weird  interest  to  all  who 
enter  its  magical  depths. 

Half  way  between  Lenvrr  and  Cheyenne  is  the  town  of  Greeley, 
named  after  the  great  founder  of  the  New  York  2\ihane,  whose 
admonition  to  all  young  men  was,  "Go  West!"  Directly  west  from 
Greeley  runs  the  famous  "gun-barrel  road,"  pointing  straight  to 
Long's  Peak,  fifty  miles  distant.  This  remai'kable  road  sM-etches 
across  the  green  plains  for  a  dozen  miles  or  more  without  a  single 
curve.  The  storv  is  related  that  immediately  ui)on  the  survey  being" 
made  a  farmer  started  a  furrow  with  his  plow  and  kept  it  all  the 
distance  in  a  strai<>'ht  line,  turninn^  neither  to  the  rio-ht  nor  left. 
Over    this    "gun-barrel    road."  on   your   way    to    Long's    Peak,  the 
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maf^nilicent  panorama  of  the  Snowy  Range  greets  your  eye.  Before 
you,  in  all  its  grandeur,  lies  this  lofty  range  with  its  eternal  snows 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  of  your  hi^li  nooi:  as  they  have  glittei'ed  in 
the  sunlight  of  cen'uries,  before  the  voice  of  man  had  broken  the 
silence  of  its  solitude;.,  or  his  hand  carved  the  ))ati:way  to  its  majestic 
heights. 

lioulder  City  lies  close  up  against  the  I'ange.  It  contains  a  ])()pu- 
lation  of  several  thousand,  and  possesses  l)uildings  of  note,  chief  of 
whicii  is  the  State  University,  but  its  [)rinci[)al  atti"  iction  is  the  far- 
famed  "  Boulder  Canon."  The  tourist,  overjoyed  tt  be  permitted  to 
revel  in  the  fflorv  of  its  beautv  and  suljlimitv,  enters  the  canon  a  little 
bevond  the  city,  upon  a  road  that  winds  about  foi  many  miles.  A 
crystal  stream  of  diminutive  cataracts  Hows  on  anil  m.  amid  its  rocks 
and  siielves  in  wild  haste  to  reach  the  thir':.t;>  plain  that  stretches  far 
btjyond.  At  times  the  road  itself  seem?  to  overhang  the  stream,  and 
rude  bridges  formed  of  hardy  mountain  .imbei'  arc  tlirown  across  Iroui 
projecting  rocky  eaves,  and  lead  you  or  to  wheie  the  canon's  mighty 
walls  looiu  up  •2,000  feet  al)ove  its  b;  se,  seeming  to  rise  liigher  and 
higher  towai'd  the  heavens  until  a  glimpse  of  blue  cloud  rolls  ovi^r 
your  head,  while  your  feet  press  the  wild  flowers  that  Heck  thcii- 
fj'ossy  beds,  mingling  majesty  with  the  tender  simplicity  of  nature's 
swoetcst  offering. 

Half-way  between  Denver  and  the  "  Garden  of  the  Gods"  is  the 
divide  which  se])afates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  from  the  Arkansas. 
South  of  this  divide  begins  the  monumental  uplifting  of  rocks  which 
increase  in  numijer  until  the  "garden  "  itself  is  reached,  wliere  the  eye 
is  gi'eeted  by  tin;  grainiest  display  of  these  weiid  objects  I'oi'mkhI  of 
(piart/.  and  [)ebi)les  held  loosely  together  in  circular  condition.  ta])ering 
from  base  to  top,  over  which  rests  a  ca])  of  I'ust-colored  sandstoni'. 
made  l»y  the  oxide  of  iron  which  forms  a  cement  binding  the  gi-aiiis 
together.  The  smaller  of  thcsc^  monuments  vai'V  in  height  from  ten 
to  twenty  l'e(^t.  Itut  the  easlclhiled  shafts  of  the  larger  table  butles, 
siiriuounted  with  a  layei- of  ])urple  porpliyritic  basalt,  rise  ahnosi  piT- 
pendiciilarly  to  heights  ranging  fi'om  l(io  to  2.')0  feet  from  beautiful 
green  meadows  u])on  whicli  the  flowing  rays  of  a  golden  sunset   fall 
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The   W(»nderfiil  South   Park  covers  an  ai'ea  of  l.^JOO  stpiare  miles, 
with  an    rlcvation    risin^-  at   ixiiiils  to   l(M)00  feet.      It    is  surrounded 
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by  iiioiuitains,   iiml    liiis    at    one    tiiiu;    been    tlie    bed    of    a    lake. 

The  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  cut  tliroii^li  the  solid  granite  mount- 
ains, runs  for  loO  miles,  ten  miles  wide,  presenting  the  finest  field 
for  glacial  study  and  oljservation  in  the  West.  The  masses  of  rock 
transported  by  this  tremendous  agency  often  reach  loo  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Ev(>ry\\iiore  mounds,  ridges,  basins  and  boulders  obstruct  the 
traveler's  pathway.  Worn  rock  is  also  exposed,  revealing  the  effects 
of  ice  on  the  surface.  Mineral  and  sulphur  springs  of  great  medicinal 
value  are  frequently  found. 

Pike's  Peak  was  discovered  by  General  Pike,  United  States  Army 
in  ISOfi.  and  is  l+,0()0  feet  high  and  <'omMunids  a  rugged  mountain 
view  of  lOO  miles  radius.  Here  gold  was  (irst  discovered  in  Col  ., :  do 
in  18.")S.  and  was  followed  by  that  remarkable  /i eg ira  from  al'.  ji;mi.s 
f)f  the  I'nion. 

During  the  first  four  years  succeeding  the  discovei-y  of  gold 
nearly  !i;4i),0()<».(iO()  were  taken  from  the  mines.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  Denver's  growth  and  prosperity — thisgreat  camp  whose  founchition 
stones  were  laid  .■>,00()  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  its  toiling 
gold-seekers  delving  matlly  for  sudden  wealth  ! 

The  third  of  the  sentinel  peaks  of  the  lofty  Snowy  Range  is  (Tray's 
Peak,  twelve  miles  distant  fi-om  (Tctn-getown,  one  of  the  principal 
mining  towns'  near  Dc'nver,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad  run- 
jiing  through  Clear  Creek  Canon.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  siglits  to 
behold  in  this  land  of  woiulers  is  the  morning  sunrise  from  its  summit. 
You  start,  up  a  shady  glen  and  watch  the  rapidh'^  descending  sti'cam 
and  listen  to  the  weird  song  it  sings  of  its  lofty  mountain  home  until 
you  reach  the  tind)er  line,  and  thence  on  your  path  lies  over  what 
appears  to  be  a  level  country  full  of  grass  and  llowers.  A  fair  valley, 
closiMl  in  by  two  low  rocky  w;dls.  you  now  traverse  searching  for  the 
lofty  peak  you  first  l)eh('Kl  when  moving  upward  from  its  i)road  i)nse. 
Suddenly,  on  I'oumiing  the  curvo  which  li;is  <)l>scur('d  your  vision,  the 
full  glory  of  the  stately  lieiglits  breaks  upon  \iiu.  Uefore  you  stands 
a  mighty  wall  of  rock,  upon  whose  summit  it  would  se(?m  a  star  might 
nestle  in  the  night.  And  yet  up  its  steep  and  rocky  sides  the  band  of 
mail  has  carved  a  pathway  to  the  clouds!  Here  romance  iiiid  it^ality 
shalv'c  brotluM'ly  hands  over  the  divide.  Summer  and  winter  are 
lockcMl  in  each  other's  arms.  A  July  sun  beats  down  upon  frigid 
-snowbanks  and  not  a  tear  tlows  from   the  warm    emiirace.     'i'liere  is 
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no '•  melt  illy  mood."'  liiit  liow  Ijcaiitiriil  are  the  variations.  IJcds  of 
green  nio.ss.  grass  and  wild  nowers  creep  u[)  to  the  snow  line  and  Jiide 
their  modest  heads  beneath  its  fleecy  folds.  At  Alpine  Pass  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  scrape  away  the  snow  of  the  sudden  storm  and  pick 
ilowers  and  ripe  strawberries  from  green  vines  l)eneatli.  Xow  we 
iM'gin  tl)e  ascent.  Onward  and  upward  and  still  onward  and  upward 
we  go.  Our  steps  I)ecome  weary  an<l  our  breathing  painful  from  tlie 
hii'lit  ail',  l)ut  there  is  no  halt.  Onward  we  i)ress  toward  the  summit, 
until  at  length,  exliausted,  we  stand  upon  the  expectant  heights  trans- 
tixed  witli  tiie  glory  of  the  panorama  that  stretches  before  us.  fifteen 
tiiousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  i)illowsof  mountain  peaks  l)clow  !  No 
sound  amid  the  vast  solitude  to  break  the  dead  silence  that  wrapped 
its  mantle  all  aborit  us.  Xot  the  hum  of  an  insect  nor  the  ripple  of  a 
cloud  to  jar  tin;  solemn  stillness  of  that  meetingof  man  with  his  Maker. 
If  night  slioidd  settle  instantaneously  upon  us  could  we  not  reach  out 
oti.  hands  and  ])hick  a  star  from  the  heavens  as  a  blossom  from  the 
tree'  And  still  the  awful  silence!  "What  if  a  cannon  peal  should 
shake  the  mighty  depths  with  its  battle  roar  ^  How  it  wcmld  rumble 
on  and  on.  far  down  in  the  depths  lielow  until  its  tumultuous  upheavals 
found  rest  and  re]iose  in  the  thunder's  home.  And  yet  grander  still 
would  be  the  artillery  of  heaven  amid  lightning  flashes  as  through  tlie 
riven  clouds  from  the  blasted  p(>ak.  man.  the  mite,  should  look  u])  and 
there  see  (iod  I 

Such,  indeed  is  the  grandeur  of  this  scene.  ]\lemorial  I'isgah 
would  i»e  dwarfed  i)y  its  foothills.  And  what  a  nuijesty  of  trans- 
figuration I  Eastward  the  vision  ranges  uiibrokcni  over  a  line  of  sixty 
miles  of  mountain  ])eaks.  What  a  vista  for  the  eye  of  man,  and  iiow 
diminutive  he  si-ems  as  we  vi(>w  far  down  below  the  dark  line  ])ro- 
jecteil  along  the  distant  horizon,  so  dim  as  al'nost  to  be  undefined,  and 
know  that  it  is  the  outline  of  man's  altode,  the  level  plains  upon  which 
he  has  erected  ids  earthly  jiOHitiS  and  around  which  revolves  the 
cycle  of  years  in  which  he  has  struggled  in  vain  for  the  mastery  of 
lif 


e  over  death. 

liiit  not  alone  are  the  mountains  and  [ilaiiisof  the  far  West  obj(>cts 
of  interest  and  wonder  on  accoimt  of  their  physical  grandeir  and  pic- 
turescpu' scenery,  and  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  rock  and  soil  as  a 
field  for  tlu'  employment  of  laiior  and  capital,  but  likewise  as  a  fruitful 
donuiin  for  the  develKpmeiit  of  what  might  be  termed  an  occult  science. 
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wlioso  richness  of  I'csoui'co  dopeiuls  iiiaitily  u|tf>n  iiiimite  examination 
of  tho  rejirion  of  coiiiitrv  Icnowii  once  us  the  jxreat  Ameiican  desei't. 

It  is  believed  to  Ite  an  established  fact  tliat  this  ])ortion  of  the  con- 
tinent was  the  bed  of  an  iniin«'nse  primeval  ocean.  There  arc  many 
evidences  to  sustain  such  a  theory.  Tho  nature  of  the  soil,  the  growtii 
of  rude  vegetation,  the  woiulerful  mineral  and  vegetable  deposits,  the 
cleaj'ly  delined  water  line  upon  tho  mountains  plainly  marked  by  the 
uiiei'i'inu'  shell  deposit — mountains  whose  peaks  once  clothed  with  vei'- 
dure  were  islands  of  the  sea;  and  finally  tlie  fossil  footprints  of 
amphibious  animals  that  came  up  out  of  the  water  to  minfrle  with  other 
proto]ila.-;tsof  ihat  dim  period  of  existence  in  the  twilight  of  the  eartli's 
history. 

Engraved  upon  tiie  rocky  tablets  of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  the 
evidence  of  the  vegetable  life  of  remote  ages  in  the  innumerable  species 
of  fossil  ferns.  In  tlie  coai  meas\U'es  immediately  succeeding  the 
devonian  ])criotl  we  find  their  maximum  development  in  tree  ferns 
whose  immense  size  classify  them  as  c(im])ani(ms  of  tho  gigantic  Sitji/- 
hii'ioK  and  Lep'idodcndi'oii^i  v.-hose  remains  are  found  together  in  the 
carboniferous  rocks. 

Likewise  in  tho  stratified  rocks  known  as  fossiliferous  strata,  we 
find  the  remains  of  animals  of  ore-historic  ages.  Sometimes  in  |)leisto- 
cene  beds,  the  organic  remains  are  but  slightly  altered.  Sometimes 
the  whole  organism  is  dissf)lved  and  cari-ied  off  by  water  ])ercolating 
the  rock,  and  its  formei-  jiresence  is  indicated  alone  by  the  cavity 
between  tiie  mold  of  its  outer  surface  and  the  cast  of  its  inner,  in  tiie 
rocky  n\at)'ix. 

The  actiuil  remains  of  tlie  haril  portions  of  the  animals  themselves 
are  the  materials  on  which  rest  most  of  the  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
earlier  inlial)itants,  but  of  many  anmials  that  did  exist  we  know  noth- 
ing more  than  tiie  impressions  made  by  tiiem  as  tiiey  moved  <iver  the 
muddy  shores  of  those  silent  streams  that  slept  u))on  the  bosom  of 
Time's  remotest  ages. 

To  the  sciiMice  of  iclinolngy  idrthatof  footprints)  we  are  indeiileil 
for  any  IvHowledgo  of  their  existence,  for  nothing  now  remains  but 
their  induiatiMl  footprints  upon  tiie  rcjcks  of  their  own  life-period.  It 
carries  us  back  to  the  remotest  known  period  of  animal  life  upon  tho 
globe.  It  ])resents  to  us  the  evidence  of  the  shoi-c  \v;ive  preserved  in 
the  ripple-mai'k  and  the  inHuenceof  the  sun's  heat  exhiliited  in  surface 
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cracks.  Fre(|uently  it  unfolds  the  impression  made  l)v  a  passing 
liail  stoi'm,  (u  a  sudden  tiiiinder-shower,  and  the  intliience  of  a  single 
drop  of  rain;  and  it  niarvelously  reveals  from  tiie  fi^rni  of  tiie  cup- 
like depression  the  extent  of  the  little  bi-eezt;  that  blew  with  the  rain 
drop,  or  the  magnitude,  direction  and  vehjcity  of  the  gale  that  swept 
over  tliese  unknown  shores. 

(iiaiit  birds  that  waded  in  the  sea,  crustacean  animals  tiiat  swam 
in  shallow  water  with  bifurcated  tail  lashing  their  niuildy  beds;  lisli- 
like  reptiles  that  have  passed  into  -tin  unknown  identity;  tiny  worms 
that  bored  into  their  clay  (juarry;  great  clawfooted  tortoises  that 
passed  fi-om  tidewater  across  an  estuary  periodically  in  search  of  food 
or  [ileasure — all  are  madi?  known  to  have  existe<l  in  their  respective 
ages  by  their  footprints  upon  the  muddy  shores  of  their  ancient  home 
streams. 

All  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Di'nver  and  elsewher<\  are  iniinens»>  l)e<ls  of  red  sandstone,  the  slow 
accumulations  of  vast  ages,  wIkt  tlie  whole  of  that  expansive  territory 
was  an  open  sea,  ?ave  the  long  low  islands  which  in  that  remote  period 
formed  tlie  base  and  ifroundwovk  <>f  the  i>resent  loftv  nioimtain  ran":es. 
Uplifted  with  the  niount.iin  uas  the  red  samistone  at  its  base — from 
two  to  three  tlnmsand  feet  in  thickness,  formed  by  the  drifting  sands 
of  those  mighty  seas  swept  by  primeval  :rales.  In  certain  j)laces  almost 
every  Layer  exhibits  i'ipi)le  marks  and  mindrop  impressiM.ms  like  the 
sunken  rings  with  raised  centers  <>l)served  in  the  Ujigging  street  en  »ssings. 

Besides  these  ripple  marks  and  raindrop  imprins^ions  there  have 
been  fouml,  on  both  slo)>es  of  the  mountain  range,  the  footprints  of 
animals  wlujse  creation  was  hitherto  unknown.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Denver  alone  some  lifty  of  ihese  i'ool|)rints  have  l)een  uncovered 
and  ]>resented  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  man.  Over  a  single 
slab  thus  obtained,  about  live  feet  loiii:.  are  to  be  .seen  nine  [lairs  of 
tracks,  running  across  it  diagonally,  each  two  and  a  half  niches  long, 
with  a  stride  of  nine  inches  and  a  straddle  of  live  inciies.  ^yon(h•rful 
to  relate,  every  track  exhibits  but  oiu-  ai)parent  digit,  wliich  ends  with 
a  claw,  and  in  some  of  the  tracks  the  digit  appears  to  be  three-jointed, 
while  the  ball  of  the  foot  is  deeply  impressed  and  round. 

Fpon  another  slai>.  taken  fiDUi  the  same  red  .sandstone formation, 
are  live  pairs  of  footprints  of  ditfcrent  chtiracteristics.  These  are 
much  larger,  evidently  beloniringto  an  animal  of  far  gretiter  proportion 
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physiciiliy.  the  forcpin't  of  wliicli,  siiioiihii'  to  relato,  is  rounded 
likt;  till!  liool'-lilvi;  sea  wcutls.  It  deiiionstrales  tlie  lad  no  lioot'cd 
animals  existed  in  that  age,  tliev  are  doubtless  the  footpi-inls  of  elaw- 
I'ooted  pnntlieis  roaming  on  these  vast  islands  in  search  of  ])rey. 

A  vast  luimlier  of  tracks  have  been  f«)undexistini;' in  the  !St.  Yrain 
beds  of  the  Snowv  Uaui-e.  Thev  are  the  molds  left  bv  the  dissolving 
of  chemical  salts,  and  hence  ai'e  irregular  as  to  size  and  form,  but  of 
uiuloubted  origin,  as  the  footprints  of  a  largo  growth  of  animal  crea- 
tion, Triassic  tracks  have  also  been  discovered  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  now  in  th(!iruseiim  ofVale  College. 

In  t lie  Cretaceous  age  following  we  have  tlie  evidence  of  theexist- 
ence  in  the  old  Arclii])eIago  of  the  !^[odern  American  Desert  of  vast 
monstevs.  gigantic  lizards  and  nuirvelous  amphibians,  but  in  the  foot- 
pi'ints  of  the  pi'oceding  age  we  are  given  the  evidence  of  the  ?xistence 
of  an  animal  crcalion  that  once  inhabited  the  shores  of  old-tinu  seas, 
that,  together  with  the  animal  life  itself,  have  been  swe[)t  away  from 
the  shores  of  time.  What  they  were,  whence  they  canu',  iind  tc/icfc 
they  departed  are  matters  of  speculation  which  engage  the  earnest 
attention  of  great  mituralists  who  have  devoted  tlieir  lives  to  the 
development  of  those  occult  sciences  which  relate  to  the  determination 
of  life  in  the  earth's  earliest  ages. 

After  a  stav  of  some  weeks  in  Denver  en<raired  in  the  investira- 
tion  of  the  cliaracter<jf  the  Overland  Mail  Service  and  the  depredations 
on  the  mail  I'outes  in  that  Territory,  I  startcnl  with  a  well-armed  com- 
pany of  travelers,  incliuliiig  the  general  superintendent  of  the  mail 
line,  in  a  Concord  (!oach.  for  the  site  of  the  new  Knvn  of  Ciieyeniu'. 
which  was  to  be  the  winter  tei'minus  of  the  I'nion  racillc  Kailroad  for 
that  year.  We  traveled  all  day  long  in  full  view  of  the  nuijesiic 
snowy  range  and  over  territory  that  had  been  blood-dyed  with  Indian 
violence.  Westward  from  the  line  of  our  road,  at  a  jsoint  not  far  dis- 
tant from  where  the  town  of  CJreelev  nov,-  stands,  lav  the  charrtMl 
embers  and  the  black  ruin  of  what  h;id  once  been  a  huimin  lujuie 
smiling  in  the  v\  ildei'uess.  The  home  of  a  pioneer  wlio  had  broken 
the  virgin  soil  ))eneath  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  range,  and  ojiened  the 
first  ]iath  of  ••ivilization.  by  the  side  of  a  singing  stream.  Here,  with 
his  wife  and  cliild  an<l  a  single  farm  hand,  he  iiad  driven  his  stake  and 
dwelt  in  fancied  peace  tml  seciii'ity.  Often  warned  of  Indian  treach- 
ery ;nui    urged    to   aiiandoii    the    iocntioii   for  cjut'  nearei'  the   larger 
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settlements,  to  wiiicli  in  time  of  daiigri'  Ik;  might  rt-tivut.  the  only 
answer  retunieil  to  such  exjK>stuhilioiis  was  :  '•  I  liave  sou^'ht  jny  home 
in  the  wilderness  from  choice.  I  am  jx'i'fectly  secure  from  Indian  vio- 
lence iK'cause  I  lullow  the  paths  ol'  [)eace.  1  l)estow  kindness  an<l  charity 
upon  the  Imlians  who  cliance  to  come  my  way,  and  I  liave  faitli  in 
their  gratitude  I "'  And  tlius,  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  he  liveil  on  in  the 
wilderness.  The  wandering  red  man  fomid  food  and  shelter  with'n 
his  caltin.  and  lie  tilled  tiie  soil  and  gathei'ed  hisherdsand  thx-ks  aKout 
him.  Jt^iuidenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  fancied  security,  the  savage,  for- 
getful of  his  charitable  deeds,  fell  upon  antl  smote  with  ruin  this  home 
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in  tl'.c  wilderness.  He  saw  the  flames  devour  the  roof-tree  his  own 
hands  lad  built  to  sheltoi'  wife  and  child  ;  he  saw  the  savage  in-ain  his 
iniux-ent  offspring,  whirling  it  as  a  club  i)y  its  little  limbs;  he  s;iw  his 
wife  brutally  assaulted  i)y  the  red  demons  \vlio  had  her  captive,  and 
then,  amid  her  screams  and  supplications,  scalped,  strippetl  of  her 
clothintr,  luinjr  bv  her  liinl>'<  and  a  stake  sharpened  at  the  eiul  driven 
lo.iiritudinallv  through  her  bod  v.  The  extrenn*  i'etln<>ment  of  savaire 
crueltv  and  torture  he  beheld   resi-rved    for   himself.     Tiie  cries  anil 
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groans  of  bis  wife  having  passed  away  with  iiei-  s])ii'it,  he  now  watched 
witli  agonized  interest  the  ])n>|»:irations  for  liis  own  anguisii.  He 
behold  tlie  stakes  th'iven  s<'curely  in  the  grcnuul  to  wliich  be  was  to  be 
bobud  and  roasted  by  a  slow  lire,  lb;  saw  the  savages  bring  tiiither 
tlie  fagots  for  the  funeral  i)ile,  and  all  the  preparations  made  for  the 
wild  dance  and  orgies  tliat  should  accompany  his  groans  and  torture. 
Then,  scalped  and  sti'ij)ped  of  clothing,  he  was  hurled  by  fiendish 
hands  u[)on  the  ground;  he  was  firmlv  liound  to  the  driven  stakes  and 
a  iii'o  kindletl  upon  his  bowels,  and,  amid  dance  and  howl  and  demo 
niac  huighter  and  his  own  heart-rending  ci'ies,  his  entrails  were  slowly 
consumed. 

In  the  meantime  a  score  of  Indians  had  guardetl  tlie  farm  hand 
who,  witnessing  these  horrible  atrocities  upon  his  liel[)less  frien<ls, 
det'M-mined  to  escape  or  die.  Overcome  by  their  savage  instincts,  one 
by  one  his  captors  left  to  join  in  the  revolting  death-dance  until  but 
a  single  savage  remained  on  guard.  Seizing  his  ojiportunity  he 
instantly  despatched  him  with  a  bludgeon  that  fortunately  was  at 
hand,  and  mounting  the  nearest  Indian  j)ony,  drove  his  rowels  deep 
in  the  animal's  flanks  and  began  the  I'ace  for  life,  heading-  toward  the 
river  which  he  reached  and  crossed  before  the  savages  could  get  well 
under  way.  Fortune  had  favored  him  or  he  too  would  have  been  lost, 
and  none  have  remained  to  tell  this  tale  of  horror.  He  chanced  to 
mount  the  fleetest  pony  of  the  band,  and  the  beast  maddened  l)y  the 
spurs  deeply  driven  in  its  body,  plunged  forward  with  all  the  speed  it 
possessed.  "With  wild  yells  the  savages  pursued  him,  chai^rined  to 
lose  their  pony  ami  dashed  madly  in  the  chase  whose  end  was.,  human 
life.  In  the  beginning  they  were  close  upon  his  track,  but  gradually 
tlH>  distance  widened,  and  night's  shadows  falling  early  from  the 
approaching  mountain  heights,  he  made  good  his  escape,  and,  gaining 
the  city  of  Denver  at  midnight,  narrated  the  tale  of  horror,  A  strong 
band  of  stalwart  men  were  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  trail  ere  the 
mornino-'s  dawn  to  avenw  the  horrible  deed.  Befoic  hioh  noon  the 
v/hitos  had  leached  the  scene  of  the  terrible  butchery  and  gatheretl 
and  buried  the  frail  remnants  of  humanity,  the  shrunken  shreds  of 
human  flesh  that  remained  fi-om  ilanie  and  torture,  the  charred  bones 
found  among  the  embers,  and  the  body  of  the  litth^  l)abe  Avhose  face 
had  opened  so  suddenly  upon  the  early  morning  <jf  life  eternal  in  the 
land  of  sont;  and  flowers. 
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Through  such  siivage  tortures  ami  i-apine  were  the  early  pallis  of 
civih/.alion  in  the  far  West  <)i)ened.  It  is  the  maxim  of  tlio  Ciiiistian 
world  to-day  that  '•  the  Iduod  of  the  mai'tyi\s  is  tlie  seed  of  the  church."' 
As  the  traveh^r  approaclies  the  city  of  Il(jme  liis  gaze  is  iirst  atti'acted 
by  the  lofty  spire  of  the  Cathetlral  erectetl  by  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  earth  in  coninienioiation  of  the  early  martyrs  of  tlie  church.  It  is 
said  to  stand  upon  the  very  sfMjt  wiiere  the  ancient  Itonian  circus  stood, 
within  whose  arena  the  inhuman  emperor  cast  the  despised  Christians 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  in  ravenous  wild  beasts.     It  towers 
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above  all  other  objects  of  the  Seven  Hills.  If  you  enter  Home  by  way 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  stop  to  gaze  upon  the  inscriptions 
and  designs  carved  upon  its  bi-oken  columns  and  fallen  friezes,  those 
herakls  of  Hebrew  captivity,  the  lofty  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rises  before 
you.  If  you  xvind  your  way  through  the  by  paths  of  the  Palatine  and 
over  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  temples  of  the  C;esars,  or  hard  by  the 
baidcs  of  the  yellow  Tiber,  its  lofty  spire  silvers  in  the  sunlight  as  it 
kisses  the  clouds. 
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And  so  has  tlio  iiii^lity  West  been  built  upon  tlie  blood  of  its  niiir- 
tyrs.  Upon  the  very  spots  wiiere  many  of  its  pioneei's  fell  from  barlKir- 
ous  torture,  stand  cities,  towns  und  settlements,  as  if  to  eommemoi'ate 
their  dvinj''  strui-j^les.  Bv  the  side  of  everv  western  stream  and 
beneath  the  shadows  of  mountain  ranges  Vu;  also  their  nnmarl^ed 
graves.  ()ii  the  plain  and  in  the  gorge,  on  mountain  top  and  d(H,'pest 
canons  they  fell  stricken  by  wild  beast  and  bai'barous  savage,  by  hard- 
ship. (;old  and  starvation,  and  the  iiillars  of  our  "Western  (Mn])iro  lie  in 
their  lowly  graves.  The}'  have  a  tem])le  for  their  se])nltnre,  grander 
far  than  proud  St.  Peter's.  Its  dome  is  the  bending  heavens,  its  pave- 
ment stones  the  kingdoms  planted  by  their  blood  und  heroism,  its  altar- 
candles  the  watchin";  stars. 
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Tin:    MIl).\l(;ilT   SCI'IM'.lt    AMI    liANCi;    AT    I, A    I'uKTi;      Till-;    I'HAIIill-;    ON    niiE- 

itiDi.Nc   'iiii!()i(.ii   Tin:  "WAVi:  or  flami:-    AUitiVAt,  at  cirKVKxxK- 

I'Ul.MITIVK  I'OSTOlFICi:  TlIK  STOliV  OF  THE  "  LAW  VFICS  OFFF.ll  AM)  TICK 
JL>TK'F/S  JrKISIJl(,TION"-SCDI)K.V  IIXNKSS  A.M>  THE  UOCTOU'S  IXTEK- 
VIEW  OUDEKEI)  TO  HE  HLED- DA  l,E  CREEK  AM)  KALE  VALLEY  I.\  .•^IM.MEIl 
AM)  WINTER  ('IIAN(;E  MACNIFKENT  PANORAMA  OF  MOIMTAFN  ANU 
VALLEV-r.IORNINC   DAW.V  IN  THE  MOCNTAINS. 

On  our  wiiy  to  Clieyenne,  after  dark  one  night  we  approacliod  the 
lioiiio  of  a  settler  ui)on  the  Ijeautifiil  inoii'itain  stream  of  La  Porte. 
As  we  reaclii'd  this  "  home  station,"  liftv  mile:  distant  from  any  other 
iiome  upon  the  frontier  wo  heard  the  inspiring st.-ains  of  tiie  music  of 
thedance.  Could  it  be  possible  that  in  this  remotesj)ot  s(j  far  from  other 
human  habitations  a  score  or  two  of  stalwart  men  and  buxom  women 
had  gathered  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dance?  True  it  was,  however, 
and  some  of  them  had  ridden  a  hundred  miles  to  participate  in  the  giay 
amusement.  It  was  indeed  an  unexpected  sigiit  to  behohl  this  merry 
throng,  revelling  in  all  the  evolutions  of  the  dance,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  the  men  clean  shaven  and  the  ladies  with  bright, 
fluttering  I'ibbons.  Care,  anxiety,  ])rivation,  hardship  and  danger  were 
all  forgotten  in  that  liour  of  common  joy.  A  homogeneous  feeling 
made  al!  :ikin  in  the  revival  in  the  far  West  of  a  home  custom  of  the 
East.  And  so  they  whirled  away  in  the  giddy  dance  with  all  tlie  old- 
time  hapi)iness  and  joy  of  by -gone  days. 

We  were  tired  and  hungry  when  we  reached  this  "  home  station." 
and  our  order  for  supper  having  been  given,  the  music  ceased,  the 
merry  dancers  liled  out  of  the  room,  the  tables  and  chaii's  were  i'e|)hic(Ml, 
and,  in  short  order,  we  were  served  with  a  splendid  supper  of  speckled 
mountain  trout,  juicy  steaks  from  the  white  tailed  deer,  steaming  bis- 
cuits from  the  oven,  fresh  butter,  and  many  other  delicacies  very  grate- 
ful to  the  sight  and  ]);ilate  of  a  half  score  of  hungry  men.  whose  blood 
had  l)eeu  (piickened  and  !ipi)etites  sharpened  l)y  the  fresh  mountain 
air.     Ere  long  the  dance  was  resumed,  niul  as  our  coach  rolled  on  in  the 
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dark,  it  was  accoiiipauiecl  by  tlio  strains  of  music  that  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  until  they  died  away  in  the  distance. 

About  day  break  we  met  an  advancing  column  of  fire  from  the 
short  buffalo  grass,  wliicli,  thoroughly  sun-dried,  burned  rapidly  and 
sent  forth  at  intervals  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  Choosing  a  point  where 
the  gi'iiss  was  low  and  the  body  of  the  flame  corresponding,  we  passed 
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safely  througii  without  material  danuige  toman  or  l)east.  It  was,  iiow- 
ever,  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  long  line  o  fliime  stretching 
for  miles  iicros:,  the  level  ])]ains.  It  recalled  the  pictui-es  in  >r.}v  school 
books  oi  tiie  burning  by  the  Indians,  of  the  longy«f?//y"/.v  gr;iss;  tliei-e 
was  wanting,  however,  to  complete  the  scene,  tlu^  herds  of  plunging 
butl'iilo  and  other  wild  animals  of  the  ])lains  engaged  in  the  terv'ble 
race  for  life  from  the  devouring  element. 
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As  the  day  advanced  we  beheld  in  the  far  distance  what  appeared 
to  be  a  speck  upon  the  horizon.  As  we  approached,  it  assumed  the 
aspect  of  the  white  wings  of  motionless  animals.  Thej^  were  the 
white  tents  of  the  embryo  city  of  Cheyenne — mere  dots  uj)on  the  vast 
plain.  They  were  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  which  shortly 
appeared  and  had  the  foundation  of  the  capital  city  of  the  new  Territory 
ofAVyoming.  At  that  time  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  tents, 
and  yet  the  "new  city"  wore  an  aspect  of  business.  Wells,  Fai-gf)  S: 
'  '(jmi)any  had  located  upon  a  prominent  corner,  another  tent  covered 
the  United  States  postoffice,  a  third  was  a  newspaper  office,  wlrile  the 
others  served  as  stores,  saloons  and  places  of  commercial  I'csort,  not  to 
forget  that  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  jurisdiction  was  bcjundless 
amid  the  wilds  of  this  Wt  item  civilization.  He  would  hear  and  decide  a 
case  in  equity  orcjn  the  law  side  of  the  court  with  as  much  composure 
and  firmness  of  ])ui'pose  as  if  he  was  sitting  and  presiding  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory.  And  I  do  not  under- 
take to  saythat  some  of  his  decisions  were  not  of  as  higii  an  order, 
although  brief  and  of  the  Lord  Chii  .  Justice  Jeffrey's  type,  and  would 
take  equal  rank  with  the  best  efforts  of  some  of  those  who  held  a  nmch 
higher  appointment  in  the  early  jurisprudence  of  the  Territories. 

The  taste  of  those  wedded  to  relineinent  in  all  things  would  have 
been  seriously  siiocked,  by  a  glimpse  at  the  internal  ai-rangement  of 
the  Chej^enne  postoffice  at  that  earl}'  day.  I  frequently  visited  it 
sul)se(iuently,  when  it  was  sumptuously  furnished,  Avhen  the  town  of 
phenomenal  growth  had  attained,  within  six  months,  a  population  of 
10,000,  and  the  ]iostmaster  rejoiced  in  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum. 
But  at  the  period  of  which  1  speak,  tlie  office  was  a  little  wall  tent  and 
the  furniture  a  deal-b(jx  s])lit  in  two,  one  half  i-esting  upon  the  ujiturned 
end  of  a  second  box  of  like  character,  and  partitioned  off  in  pigeon 
holes  of  rude  structure  with  the  refuse  lumber  oi  the  broken  box. 
Yet  around  this  inelegant  structure  was  the  biisv  hum  of  the  awaitinir 
throng  for  the  little  rectangular  packages,  with  Uncle  Sam's  stanq) 
affixed  thereto,  that  should  bear  to  them,  in  the  vast  wilderness,  news 
of  business  success  or  defeat  in  the  varie<l  departments  of  hunum  life 
aiul  e.xertion — news  from  the  great  world  behind  them,  with  all  its 
throbbing  industries  and  exciting  events,  or  words  of  cheer  from  loving 
hearts  at  home,  whose  electric  chords  of  affection  and  adoration 
stretched  from  Eastern  hearthstones  to  canii)lires  on  the  frontier. 
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I  iiad  not  been  long  in  llic  town,  not  over  two  hours,  wlien  I  was 
approached  by  Judge  Miller,  who  became  subsequently  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  hiwyers  and  politicians  in  the  Territory.  He  was 
engaged  as  counsel  lor  a  distinguished  member  of  "  The  Society  for  the 


POSTOFKinE  AT   CHEYENNE, 

Prevention  of  the  Public  Peace,"  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  high  func- 
tions liad  skillfully  murdereil  a  man  the  day  before,  and  now,  with 
pletlioric  purse,  invoked  the  lawyer's  aid,  to  show  the  court  by  a  clear 
and  concise  analysis  of  certain  technical  points  of  tlic  law,  that  liis 
lionor's  court  was  of  limited   jurisdiction — that  he  could  not  try  tlio 
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case,  und  consequently  should  discharge  the  prisoner!  The  argument 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  his  honor's  court  was  set  for  the  following  day> 
and  the  object  of  the  lawyer's  visit  was  to  retain  uie  in  the  case,  agree- 
ing to  fairly  divide  the  fee,  which  was  $2,000.  This  may  be  considered 
a  lai'ge  fee  for  a  small  amount  of  work,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  early  days  lawyers  were  scarce  and  money  plentiful 
among  the  class  that  never  worked  for  a  living.  Besides,  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  philosophical  financial  question.  If  the  prisoner  should  be 
discharged  from  custod}',  he  could,  by  going  upon  the  road,  retrieve  his 
fortunes  in  a  day,  perhaps.  If  he  died  ho  would  have  no  use  for 
the  material  money,  of  a  material  world.  His  spirit  would  soar  to 
those  spiritual  realms  where  all  good  murderers  go  I  In  any  event, 
therefore,  it  was  best  that  the  money  should  go  into  the  lawyer's 
pockets,  and  in  it  went !  Of  course  I  should  have  been  untrue  to  every 
professional  mstinct,  had  I  declined  the  generous  offer  of  this  brother 
in  the  wilderness.  I  agreed  to  help  him  divide  the  prisoner's  fortune. 
I  could  never  fully  realize  why  ill-fate  should  suddenly  overtake  me 
and  dash  this  golden  prize  from  out  my  grasp.  I  have  ofttimes  pon- 
dered upon  it,  but  never  clearly  solved  it.  At  least  not  entirely  satis- 
factorily to  myself.  All  day  long  I  thought  over  the  points  of  the 
argument  which  I  was  expected  to  make  upon  the  plea  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court;  and  thought  how  romantic,  indeed,  it  would  a]i|)ear 
to  stand  upon  this  spot,  far  out  in  the  wilderness,  where  an  Indian 
battle  had  raged  but  a  little  while  ago,  and  make  a  plea  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  the  divine  rights  of  man. 

That  night  I  was  taken  violently  ill.  Previous  to  this  attack  I 
had  never  been  sick  a  day  in  my  life,  save  with  the  customary  diseases 
of  childhood  and  an  occasional  attack  of  cholera  and  small-pox 
during  the  war.  This  attack  was  something  new,  and  I  did  not 
understand  it.  I  was  in  such  pain  I  could  neither  lie  down  nor  sit  up,  so 
I  concluded  to  go  down  to  the  di'ug  store  I  had  noticed  at  the  newspaper 
office,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  relief.  I  approached,  stated  my 
symptoms  and  demanded  relief.  The  drug  nuin  looked  at  me  seriously 
and  said:  "  Young  man,  you  are  very  ill;  you  must  be  l)led  I"  In 
ancient  times  that  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  ailments,  and  this 
drug  man  was  an  "ancient."  He  was  always  "good"  on  bleeding. 
He  resembled  his  prototype,  who  being  called  in  for  a  case  of  eroun. 
remarked  that  he   did  not  know  much  about  erou]),  but  he  could  give 
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tluj  child  sometliing  that  would  throw  it  into  fits,  iiiid  ho  was  h on 

lits.  As  1  iuid  nev(?r  been  "  blod,"  save  in  a  pecuniary  way,  1  did  not 
know  how  to  ])roceed,  and  asked  to  be  directed.  JIo  ])erenn)toi'ily 
ordered  me  to  take  off  my  clothes.  I  promptly  ftlteyed.  lie  and  an 
assistant  brought  a  large  tub  and  placed  it  beliind  some  boxes  as  a 
screen  and  remarked  "  Get  in  there."  I  got  in,  thinking  how  novel 
was  the  proceeding,  and  wondering  what  next  would  be  done  to"  bleed" 
me.  He  came  at  me  with  an  instrument  which  resembled  in  appearance 
half  a  dozen  little  sawblades  all  joined  together.  I  watched  with 
keen  interest  the  barbarous  device  and  thought  I  could  already  feel  its 
teeth  tearing  into  my  flesh.  The  next  instant  would  have  been  fatal, 
had  there  not  at  this  moment  opportunely  arrived  a  doctor  who  had 
come  int(j  town  to  start  a  newspaper.  lie  called  a  halt  in  the  pro- 
ceedino-s,  felt  my  pulse  and  asked  me  what  was  the  mattei'.  I 
explained  my  symi)tomsas  well  as  I  could,  and  he  ordered  me  out  of  the 
tub,  told  me  to  go  to  my  tent  and  lie  down.  I  did  so,  and,  shortly  he 
came  with  a  preparation  of  opium,  etc.,  which  he  injected  forthwith 
near  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  Midnight  came  and  still  no  relief.  The 
pain  grew  more  and  more  severe  from  hour  to  hour.  The  doctor  gave 
a  second  injection  but  with  no  change  in  results.  It  was  perhaps  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  tlie  doctor  again  made  his  appearance  and 
gently  in(iuired  as  to  the  state  of  my  health.  I  had  hung  my  revolver 
and  belt  just  over  my  head  upon  laying  down.  Frenzied  l»y  the 
intense  pain  which  had  not  ceased  a  single  moment,  and  believing 
Ishoulddieif  not  soon  I'elieved,  I  hastily  pulled  down  the  revolver 
and  foolishly  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  inimediatc^ly  relieve 
me.  lie  was  a  brave  man  and  (piietly  said:  "1  will  do  so  I"  In 
fifteen  minutes  he  returned  and  gave  n.e  an  injection  which  wrapped 
me  in  profound  si  umber  from  which  I  did  not  awaken  until  the  next 
afternoon.  1  arose  fully  restored,  although  somewhnt  weak  from  the 
ovei'poweringpain.  Yet  the  pain  wasgoneand  I  felt  liai)py.  Thinking 
of  my  legal  engagement,  I  hurried  down  to  the  court-room  (oi-tent) 
and  reached  there  in  time  to  witness  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  tiie 
prisoner  having  been  discharged.  1  got  no  part  of  that  fee.  I  received 
something  else,  however,  just  a  little  reminder  of  the  last  night's 
foolish  experience.  1  went  to  tliank  the  doctor,  apologize  and  i)ay  my 
bill.  He  quietly  remarked  that  apologies  were  not  in  order  in  that 
country.     Said  he,  '•  It  was  your  time  last  night,  it  is  mine  now,  your 
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bill  is  ^50  !  "  I  ]);ii(l  it  witlunit  a  miinnui-  and  lie  received  it  n-itliout 
a  smile.  I  said  before  partiiijL,',  "Doctor,  will  you  tell  nie  what  was 
the  matter  with  me?  I  never  endured  such  pain  in  my  life."'  '-Yes," 
he  said.  -  I  will  tell  you  sir !     You  had  an  attack  of  Xephi'itic  colic."' 

A  ride  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  of  the  far  West 
to-day  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  Seated  in  a  palace 
car  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuriant  ease  of  the  progressive  age  in  which 
we  live,  surrounded  hy  all  the  comforts  iind  enjoyments  of  home  life 
-.vhile  flying  on  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  we  do  not  comprehend 
ihe  magnificence  of  the  journey  across  whose  ])athway  Xature  has 
tlirown  her  bars  of  terror,  or  smiled  in  the  simple  beauty  of  lier 
ilowered  ]andsca})e  and  rippling  waterfalls. 

How  glorious  is  the  jjure  mountain  atmosphere  as  it  invigorates 
oach  blood  cell  and  sends  them  coursing  through  our  veins  and 
arteries  !  Sitting  beside  the  di'iver  on  the  lofty  perch  of  a  Concord 
coach  or  the  secure  seat  of  a  "mountain  hack,"  we  drink  in  the  glory 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  as  nature  painted  them  in  cloud  and  land- 
scape, in  sunbeam  and  shadow,  in  sky  and  rivulet,  in  rock  and  rainbow, 
in  flowered  vale,  frosted  plain  and  snoAv-cap[)ed  mountain,  kissetl  by 
the  floating  zei)hyr. 

The  old  overland  stage  road  ran  its  circuitous  route  through  a 
:nore  picturesque  country  than  the  present  line  of  railroad.  Some 
portions,  indeed,  Avere  the  very  picture  and  poetry  of  wild,  fascinating, 
soul-inspiring  scenery.  Afte  leaving  Cheyenne  the  gradual  slope  of 
che  mountains  began  in  the  lofty  Laramie  plains,  stretching  like  a 
greensward  in  eveiy  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  over  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  here  a  magniflcent  pan- 
orama greeted  our  vision.  To  the  southward,  far  beyond  the  line  of 
level  green  rose  the  Snowy  Ilange.  Towering  above  all  the  rest  in 
their  majestic  grandeur,  stood  Long's,  Pike's  and  Gray's  peaks,  still 
kissing  the  clouds,  their  white  caps  mingling  with  the  blue.  Overhead 
the  bending  heavens  and  the  shining  orb ;  underneath  the  green  car- 
pet, and  over  all,  that  everlasting  stillness  that  rests  upon  those  lofty 
heights,  unbroken  by  the  whirl  of  a  leaf  or  the  hum  of  a  wiUl  bee. 
And  here  we  stood  and  gazed  enraptured  at  the  marvelous  works  of 
nature. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crossed  Dale  Creek  over  a  trestlework 
that  a])peared  frail  indeed,  for  the  dizzy  depths   below  made  your 
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lieud  swim  as  you  gazed  momentarily  far  down  into  tlie  chasm  IGO 
feet  to  tiie  water,  as  tiie  train  tliundored over  tlio  trembling  rails.  And 
vet  tliev  were  llrm  enough.  I  never  heard  of  an  accident  at  that 
iKtint  of  the  road.  J'efore  the  construction  of  the  niilroad,  the  old 
«ta<'(' I'outo  woundsome  miles  fai'ther  north,  and  Dale  Station  was  one 
of  sin<nUar  beautv.  ^Ve  reached  this  point,  which  was  a  "home  sta- 
tion,"  about  two  hours  before  diiybreak,  and  awaited  the  dawn  for  our 
breakfast.  What  a  glorious  scene  is  a  "  morning  dawn  "  in  the  mount- 
ains, with  its  pure,  fresh  and  invigor;iting  air  I  And  of  all  places  in 
the  Ilocky  ^NFountains  how  fair  was  the  morning  sunrise  in  this  hjvely 
vale.  It  was  the  sweet  ami  quiet  morning  of  an  Octoberday  when  the 
sun  began  to  sprinkle  and  drop  its  scintillating  rays  fi'oni  the  far-away 
snowcaps  and  had  sent  a  Hood  of  light  sliimmei'ing  down  the  mount- 
ain sides,  awakening  the  sleejiing  valleys  and  casting  glittering  beams 
in  the  jiearly  depths  of  the  I'ainbow  waters.  Here  was  divinity  itself 
in  this  quiet  vale,  so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  as  if  God  in  pity  for  the 
blasted  peaks  had  for  an  instant  laid  His  hand  upon  it  and  made  it 
bloom  like  a  paradise,  among  the  mountains  lirown  and  l)are.  Its 
green  carpet,  interwoven  with  leaf  and  flower,  smiled  in  the  early 
morn.  They  \\ ere  the  ilowers  that  Ophelia  could  not  give,  because 
they  had  all  perished  Avhen  her  father  died.  Here  they  luul  been  res- 
urrected and  end^almed  in  beauty  by  the  dews  and  the  sunshine  and 
God's  love,  llltered  through  cloud  and  sunbeam  from  tliosc  portals  on 
high,  through  which  the  spirit  of  Polonius  had  passed. 

I  st  >od  by  the  silver  str(?am  in  the  early  dawn  and  cast  my  line  in 
its  pellucid  waters.  Sjieckled  mountain  trout  were  my  I'eward,  and 
served  for  breakfast,  were  indeed  a  tempting  morsel  for  our  appetites. 
Shaded  bv  t'le  tall  rocks  that  rose  high  overhead,  the  waters  of  this 
mountain  stream  retained  the  cool  temperature  of  the  loftier  heights 
from  whose  snowbanks  they  came.  "\Vee])ing  willows  fringed  their 
banks  and  dropped  their  dewy  tears  in  the  shining  dei)ths  over  which 
thev  hung.  Blossoms  from  the  wild  plum  had  in  the  sjiringtime  shed 
their  iironui  upon  the  air,  but  the  blossom  had  blended  into  the  bud 
and  the  bud  into  the  fruit  and  impatient  hands  had  iducked  it  ere  the 
purple  gloss  had  grown  into  the  gold,  and  now  tlicir  branches  were 
well-nigh  bare,  with  here  and  there  a  green  leaf  to  recall  the  happy 
spi'ingtide. 
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No  frost  hiid  yet  appeared  witli  hligliliny  Ix-oatli  to  wilt  tlic 
tender  1)U(1  or  dim  tlio  <,doiy  of  tlie  full-blown  flower.  The  vine  of 
<,n'een  still  elainbered  overtlio  trellised  rock  and  cauditits  folds anionc- 
tin;  seiunsand  scars  that  convulsive  nature;  had  wrought  in  themifhtv 
throes  of  a  bvf^one  age.  All  was  yet  fresh  and  <.'reen  within  tlmt 
sheltered  vale,  and  grass  bhide,  bud  and  flower  were  just  as  vernal  and 
as  bright  and  beautiful  in  form  and  color  as  Avlien  the  warm  breath  of 
early  summer  came  to  cheer  their  life  and  growth.  But  chan<-o  is 
written  on  all  things  as  an  inexorable  law  of  nature.  I  passed  this 
way  again  and  lo!  all  things  beautiful  were  Wotted  out.  My  heart 
was  sad.  I  gazed  upon  the  wreck  the  elements  had  made  and  ;;-,tened 
in  vain  for  the  song  of  the  stream.  It  too  had  departed.  Tlie  tall 
l)rown  cliffs  were  there  and  the  same  bending  heavens,  but  th.-ir  blue 
had  changed  to  sombre  cloud  from  which  the  frozen  rni  drops  i'ell. 
The  ghosts  of  the  grove  were  there  also,  leafless  and  biire,  and  the 
drooping  willow  Ui.t  beneath  its  frozen  weight.  The  green  cm  pet 
was  gone  ind  not  a  single  flower  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  its 
bonnie  summer  life  in  a  mountain  dell.  "We  asked  our  heartto  tell  us 
why  this  sudden  change  from  life  to  seeming  death?  Our  thoughts 
were  echoed  on  the  air,  for  a  sweet  voice  beside  us  murmured : 

Why  do  the  winter  winds 

So  mourn  full}'  sigh  ? 
Why  do  the  leaves  all  fade 

And  flowers  die  ? 
Why  are  the  vine-clad  hills 

All  brown  and  bare  ? 
Why  are  the  rills  all  huslied 

In  mute  despair  ? 
Why  do  the  raindrops  fall 

From  sombre  cloud  ? 
Why  are  the  fields  all  clad 

Iq  silver  shroud  ? 
Why  doth  the  summer  die 

With  all  its  charms  ? 
And  droop  in  death's  pale  sleep 

In  autumn's  arms  ? 
And  golden  nut-brown  Autumn, 

Its  rivers  red 
From  vine  and  valley,  sleep  sof: 

With  winter's  dead  ? 
Why  do  our  fondest  hopes 

Swiftly  depart, 
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And  leave  a,  rayless  gloom 

AVithiu  our  heart  ? 
Why  do  our  loved  ones  steal 

Silently  away, 
Into  the  mystic  realm 

Beyond  our  day  ? 


Swift  tlie  answer  came  from 

Kach  bud  that  bloomed, 
From  all  we  love  and  cherish 

That  lie  entr>"ibed  ; 
It  was,  that  death  may  point 

A  l)rightcr  way 
To  all  we  love  on  earth. 

In  endless  day  ! 


cnAPTEPt  xrv. 


THE  jnrRNKT  OVER  THE  T'LATNS-TIIi;  SPII{ITS  OF  MEDICINE  BOW  VALLFIY- 
MEDIt'IXE  IJOW  STATION  — THE  SIUTEKUAXEAN  FOUT-THE  LAND  OF  ANTIO- 
LOPES-UOCK  SntlXOS  — THE  LONE  STATION  IN  THE  WILDRRNESS-TIIE  ICE 
WATEUSOFTHE  ALKALI  -THE  FUONTIEU  TRADERS  WHO  LEFT  THEIR  GOODS 
TO  GAZE  ri'OX  THE  REAUTY  OF  TWO  LADY  PASSENGERS  IX  THE  OVERLAXD 
COACH -WASHAKIE,  THE  GOOD  CHIEFOP  THE  BAXXOCKS- SOUTH  PASS  (  ITV 
-"MINER'S  DELIGHT" -BATTLE  BETWEEN  SIOI'X  AMD  BANNOCKS-MINEHS 
AID  WASHAKIE  TO  REPEL  THE  SIOIJX-THE  SlOrX'S  liEVENGE- MASSACRE 
OF  SETTLERS  IN  WYOMING. 

Medicine  Bow  Station  was  another  mountain  spot  of  beauty, 
similar  to  that  of  Dale  Creek,  althou(>h  not  quite  so  expansive.  It  was 
just  a  little  ribbon  of  a  valley  enclosed  by  tall  mountains.  A  perfect 
carpet  of  green  grass  —  greener  gi'ass,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  never  saw 
elsewhere — was  spread  befoi'e  us,  and,  as  we  rolleil  over  its  tender  sod, 
the  very  sound  of  the  wheels  of  the  great  Concord  coach  was  stilled 
by  the  soft  velvet  moss  with  which  there  could  be  no  rude  contact.  In 
the  springtime  or  early  summer  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  melt  the 
snows  upon  the  summits,  and  large  and  small  sti-eams  and  cascades 
pour  down  into  tlio  valley  from  every  direction.  This  was  the  spot 
where  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  gathered  in  council  to  formulate 
their  commands  to  the  Avinds  and  Avaters,  and  the  red  men  of  the 
])lains.  Savage  legends  led  thither  the  tribes,  and  wlienevei",  on  the 
warpath,  they  seldom  failed  to  enter  the  depths  of  this  mystic  valley  of 
Medicine  Bow.  At  such  times  the  settlers  at  thestations  would  i)erish 
miserably,  in  the  usual  barbarous  manner.  As  a  means  of  defense  and  a 
secure  place  for  retreat  on  the  approach  of  a  band  of  hostiles,  the  settlers 
and  stockmen  constructed  a  subterranean  chamber,  or  rifle  pit.  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  covering  it  securely  with  a  heavy  roof  of  earth  and 
sod,  leaving  open  a  space  of  four  or  six  inches  between  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  low  jv  edge  of  the  root,  for  air  and  light,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  viewingand  picking  off  by  rifle  shots  the  marauding  Indians 
whenever  they  came  in  range  of  tiieir  unerring  aim.  This  pit  was 
located  about  thirty  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  station  and  stables 
of  the  stage  company,  an<l   v.-as  readied   by  a  descent  through    the 
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floor  of  the  main  room  and  thence  through  a  subterranean  passage 
(Uig  from  station  to  ritie-})it.  Here  stores  of  all  kinds  were  constantly 
on  hand  ready  for  any  emci'genc-}'  that  might  suddenly  arise,  and  the 
lliglit  of  tiie  settler,  after  I  -rring  the  outer  doors  of  the  hcnne  station, 
was  instantaneous  to  the  rifle-pit.  Once  gained  the  savages  were  at 
great  disadvantage.  An  unseen  foe  with  unerring  aim  drove  the 
deadly  bullet  through  their  brain  or  heart,  and  the  savage  would  fall 
without  the  power  of  resistance.  Having  full  range  of  station,  stock 
and  stal)le,  they  could  protect  them  while  preserving  their  own  lives. 
In  this  manner  thev  could  hold  out  fen*  davs  or  weeks,  and  I'epel  aiiv 
assault  made  by  the  savages,  who  soon  learned  to  dread  tlie  fearful 
ambuscade  and  leave  the  whites  unmolested  in  the  ])eaceful  enjoyment 
of  this  beautiful  and  romantic  glen.  It  may  be  that  another  Irving 
will  come  with  mai'velous  pen  topaintabove  time's  mausoleum  the  stoiy 
of  a  second  Rip  Van  Winkle.  And  should  the  s{)irits  of  these  mount- 
ains gather  within  their  mystic  toils  the  drooping,  weary  form  of  a 
second  wandering  Rip,  may  his  heart  bo  as  generous,  his  nature  as 
genial  and  his  long  sleep  as  peaceful  as  our  old-time  friend,  of  the 
weird  and  secret  Catskills. 

Xot  alone,  however,  was  this  valley  invaded  by  the  red  or  white 
nuin  bent  upon  good  or  evil  intent.  This  valley  with  its  green  carpet 
so  beautiful  to  our  eyes  —  attracted  by  the  lu.xurant  growth  of  so  rich 
and  succulent  vegetation —  was  the  paradise  of  the  timid,  soft-eyed 
antelope.  Ofttimes  we  had  seen  them  on  thei)lains  and  in  mountain 
fastnesses  singlv,  or  in  bands  of  live  or  six,  but  here  is  this  <rre(!n 
mountain  deli,  this  oasis  of  the  mountain  desert,  this  paradise  of  green 
verdure,  whose  bloom  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  heaven's  portals 
—  here,  where  nature  had  spread  her  richest  feast  in  glorious  profu- 
sion and  every  trickling  mountain  stream,  every  tlewdrop  from  the 
evening  clouds  and  every  ray  of  sunshine  sprinkled  from  the  battle- 
ments of  light  served  but  to  aid  the  rich  profusion  of  the  growth;  they 
came,  as  nature  intended,  in  flocks  and  herds.  As  our  coach  nulled 
away  from  Medicine  Row  Station,  a  herd  of  a  hundred  oi"  more  were 
grazing  peaci  fully  within  a  few  hundred  rods.  As  we  approached 
them  noiselessly,  they  raised  their  timid  eyes  and  gazed  upon  us  with 
a  wondering  look.  Thoy  did  not  ai)pear  to  comprehend  the  ajiproach 
of  nuin,  their  mortal  enemy,  until  we  were  close  upon  them,  within  a 
few  feet  almost,  when  suddenly,  as  if  awakened  to  a  sense  of  danger, 
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they  swiftly  bounded  away,  and  with  the  fleetness  of  tlio  wind  crossed 
the  i>Toen  stretch  of  country  and  Averelost  within  the  runired  defiles  of 
nntrodden  mountain  passes. 

Our  luniberinj;  coach  rolled  on,  clinihin'j'  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains  that  environed  this  romantic  glen,  and  grass  and  rivulet 
faded  away  in  the  dim  distance  as  the  shadows  of  night  deepened  and 
fell  around  us.  Eut  the  silence  was  not  unbroken.  Through  the  dark- 
ness came  the  roar  of  mighty  waters  as  we  climbed  toward  the  source 
of  all  the  beauty  of  the  A'alley  wo  had  so  lately  traversed.  Why  were 
the  sounds  of  the  waters  so  mighty  here,  when  down  in  the  distant 
valley  tliey  were  singing  their  songs  of  ]ieace  and  rippling  over  tlieir 
white  beds  in  manv  diverse  wavs? 

Tlie  fruitful  vallcv  was  watered  and  enriched  bv  nianv  j'entle 
streams.  Otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no  green  cai-pet,  no 
verdure,  no  bi'ds  of  velvet  moss  therein  to  entrance  the  humiin  eye,  or 
feed  the  timid  antelope.  If  all  these  waters  had  rusiied  upon  the 
valley  in  one  vast  stream,  the  earth  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
their  immensity,  and  the  green  valley  would  have  been  a  sea,  instead 
of  a  laughing  landscape. 

Thus  doth  nature  perform  her  greatest  works  in  her  most  simple 
ways.  Her  marvels  lie  in  her  solitudes  and  silence,  "Within  her 
might}' depths  unmoved  by  storm  or  convulsion,  lie  the  silent  forces 
that  liiive  molded  the  earth  for  the  use  of  man  in  the  divine  order  of 
his  being.  In  her  crucible  of  rocks  she  has  worked  her  marvelous 
miracles  of  minerals.  Little  by  little,  through  the  long  ages,  she  has 
molded  her  vast  coal  formations  fi'om  the  gigantic  forests  that  Avaved 
their  sombre  branches  over  silent  seas  ere  the  morniu"'  stars  had  sum:' 
their  songs  of  rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  man.  Beyond  that  primeval 
])eriod  lying  back  of  the  misty  past,  before  the  years  that  lie  back  of 
the  ocean  of  time-  back  of  tiU!  lines  of  century  waves  which  blend 
beyond  tl.e  norizons  of  remote  antiquity — before  history  was  born  or 
legend  had  painted  on  the  canvas  of  time  the  grandeui'  of  departed 
ages,  befoi'o  the  walls  of  Danuiseus  had  risen  with  it  4.000  years 
of  hoary  anticpiity,  or  the  foundations  of  I'aalbec  had  been  laid, 
or  the  gates  and  s[)ires  of  the  teni])les  of  Ephesus  and  Thebes  had 
shimmered  in  tlie sunlight — these  ancient  mountain  walls  had  stood  as 
towering  sentinels  on  the  pathway  of  time,  crumbling  from  ago  to  age 
to  enrich  the  sleeping  valley.     Ar.d  over  all,  then  as  now,  was  spread 
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the  quietude  and  calmness  of  that  unrullled  nature  which  overawes 
man's  tiny  doubts  and  fears  as  seen  in  the  pulseless  clouds,  the  serene 
sky  and  the  quiet  clustering  stars,  and  gives  to  every  time  and  season 
sonic  beauties  of  its  own,  and  marks  its  changes  with  such  a  gentle 
hand  that  we  can  scarcely  note  their  progress. 


THE  LONE  STATION  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Rock  S|>rings  was  a  station  at  which  we  halted  for  an  hour,  on  the 
old  overland  stage  road  that  Avas  noted  for  its  marvelous  su[)ply  of 
l)ure,  cold  water.  It  was  at  once  a  gratifying  yet  singular  natural 
development  that  puzzled  the  scientist  as  well  as  the  rude,  unlearned 
frontiersman. 
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Here,  in  tlio  midst  of  a  vast  alkali  plain,  so  completelv  saturated 
with  ])otash  and  soda  tliat  the  color  of  the  earth  was  the  same  as  that 
of  whitewash,  and  in  whose  soil  but  the  rudest,  toughest  and  most 
lihrous  growth  of  A'^egetation,  such  as  the  sago  hush  and  the  grease 
wood  survived ;  here,  not  far  distant  from  the  stream  called  "I'itter 
Ci'eek,"'  whose  acrid  Avaters  running  through  the  arid  soil  so  absorlxnl 
its  alkaline  properties  as  to  render  it  useless  for  man  and  beast  —  a 
single  draught  inflaming  the  tongue  and  palate  ;  yet  here  in  this  vast 
region  of  desert  Avas  a  spring  of  pure  fresh  Avatcr,  so  cold  as  to  resemble 
ice  Avator  and  with  as  grateful  and  sweet  a  taste  as  that  of  a  mount- 
ain spring  trickling  from  its  ice  rocks  and  beds  of  frozen  snow. 

At  this  spring  two  frontiersmen  had  built  a  primitive  fort  and 
surrounded  it  by  a  stockade  Avith  loop  holes  through  which  to  repel 
an  Indian  assault.  As  each  coach  load  of  j)assengers  Avould  gladly 
aliglit  and  linger  about  the  waters  of  this  refreshing  spring,  the  enter- 
prising men  had  located  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  traveling  public,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Avine,  Avhisky,  cigarss,  tobacco,  ])ipes,  and  a  few  oth'T 
articles  of  prime  necessity  to  parties  journeying  through  the  vast 
desert. 

The  life  of  these  men  was  necessarily  a  very  lonesome  one.  They 
Avere  com])elled  to  be  always  present  to  protect  their  Avares  not 
only  from  assault  by  savage  tribes  but  likcAvise  from  that  rude  element 
of  the  white  race,  Avhich  unfortunately  infested  the  country  and  engaged 
in  plundering  the  mails,  robbing  stage  coaches  and  despoiling  all  of 
their  Avealth  Avho  chanced  to  become  their  j)rey.  As  the  stock  of  goods 
of  these  ranchmen  became  depleted  it  was  replenished  through  the 
agency  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  Express,  avIio  brought  thither 
their  orders  of  goods  of  all  description,  and  fi-om  passing  freight  trains 
from  which  they  obtained  without  difficulty  the  goods  of  larger  bulk 
needed  for  their  trade. 

Seldom  Avas  their  lonely  life  varied  from  its  monotony.  Each  daA', 
porha))s,  the}'  saw  for  a  few  moments  a  coach  load  of  nude  passengers 
who  alighted,  partook  of  the  pui'o  waters  of  the  s[)ring,  maile  a 
few  purchases  from  their  stock,  re-entered  the  coach  and  rolled  on 
toward  the  setting  sun.  It  was  not  often  their  lot  to  look  upon  a 
woman.  That  divine  inspiration  and  handiwork  of  our  ]Maker  had  not 
yet  learned  to  endure  the  severe  trials  of  an  oA'erland  journey.  It  Avas 
seldom  indeed  that  a  long  and  perilous  oA'erland  journey  by  stage  coach 
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in  the  olden  days  was  sweetened  by  the  presence  of  a  woman.  Man 
journeyed  alone  in  those  ruder  and  more  adventurous  days. 

I  remember,  however,  an  incident  while  halting  customarily  at 
this  spot,  which  made  a  deep  impression.  There  chanced  to  \)o  two 
remarkably  handsome  "women  of  different  types  of  beauty,  accompany- 
ing their  liusbands  as  passengers  to  the  Pacilio  coast.  These  ladies 
remained  in  the  coacli,  while  their  husbands  and  friends  alighted 
to  refresh  tliemselves  at  the  ranchmen's  bar  and  counter.  "We  all 
entered  the  stockade,  partook  freely  of  the  cold  -water,  and  tlieiice 
turned  to  the  store  to  continue  the  line  of  refreshment.  The  frontiers- 
men were  gone.  "We  knocked  and  hammered  upon  the  counter,  but 
tiiey  came  not.  "We,  however,  helped  our  ^;3lves  to  what  appeared  to 
be  set  l)ef(jre  us,  and  vavy  freely  consumed  a  goodly  j)ortion  of  tho 
frontiersuien's  stock.  "When  we  finished  we  laid  upon  the  counter 
wliat  we  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  quid  jjro  (juo,  \n  tlie  recognized 
currency  of  Uncle  Sam  before  his  return  to  specie  payments,  an<l 
wended  our  Avay  toward  tho  coach,  which  had  been  driven  off  to 
the  side  of  tlie  station  to  ri^fresli  the  animals.  "What  our  surprise  was 
can  be  imagined  when  we  found  our  lost  tradesmen  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  coach  like  marble  statues,  perfectly  immovable,  gazing 
witli  fixed  attention  upon  tlie  pretty  ladies  within  the  coach.  Tiie 
ladies  did  not  seem  to  mind  what,  in  other  lands  aiul  under  other 
circumstances,  woukl  have  been  an  insult.  As  one  of  them  afterward 
informed  us,  slie  appreciated  and  sympathized  with  the  tenderness 
exhibited  by  tho  rough  men  of  tho  frontier  as  they  stood  without 
a  word  and  gazed  upon  their  features;  and  siio  said  to  her  cousin: 

'•  Do,  ]\[oUie,  uncover  your  face,  and  let  those  i)oor  fellows  look 
at  you,  perhaps  they  have  not  seen  a  woman  for  years." 

And  Mollie  uncovered  and  let  tlie  "poor  fellows"  look  at  lier 
more  tlian  beautiful  face.     God  bless  her! 

"■Alas,  poor  fellows!"  Poor,  lonely  fronciersmen.  Ilow  long 
had  it  been  since  your  gaze  had  feasted  upon  such  a  sight?  "What 
a  woi'ld  of  beauty  opened  up  to  your  mortal  vision  in  those  few 
fleetini!:  moments !  "What  were  o-oods  and  chattels,  barter  and  sale, 
trade  and  exchano-e,  beside  the  ylow  of  woinanlv  beautv  that  had 
stolen  unawares  for  a  transitory  moment  Avithin  the  shadow  of  your 
monotonous  lives?    It  was  like   the  sudden  Hash  of  a  sunbeam  in 
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tho  (larknoss  of  clouds,  and  as  rci resiling  as  tlio  dew  and  rain  to 
the  wilted  blossom. 

As  the  coach  rolled  away  >ve  gazed  backward  with  a  parting 
glance,  and  behold  these  two  sons  ol'  the  desert,  these  nva7it  couriers  of 
civilization,  these  men  of  tlie  wilderness,  used  to  sudden  danger 
and  the  storm  of  Indian  violence,  these  pioneers,  wlio,  in  their 
loneliness,  were  among  the  lirst  to  carve  the  paths  of  empire  on  a 
distant  meridian,  still  standing  in  a  dazed  condition,  looking  at  the 
vacancy  of  air,  where  but  a  moment  before  ji  vision  of  beauty 
enraptured  their  gaze  and  enthralled  their  souls.  Call  it  weakness  in 
men,  if  you  will,  but  let  the  battle-fields  of  earth  speak!  It  is 
woman's  province  to  enslave.  Her  smiles  and  tears  have  cluuiged  the 
maps  of  the  world.     They  have  even  wrought  greater  miracles. 

Washakie  was  another  station  we  passed  on  the  old  stage  road, 
named  after  the  old  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Bannock  Indians,  whose  reser- 
vation was  located  in  "Wind  River  Valley,  a  rich  country  lying  in  AVyo- 
ming  Territory,  north  of  the  Sweetwater  River  and  mines. 

There  was  nothing  remarkai)le  about  this  station  or  its  surround- 
ings to  attract  particular  attention  from  those  who  journcyeil  past  it 
when  it  formed  one  of  tho  "hon..  stations"  of  okl  overhmd  travelinjr 
days.  The  old  chief,  however,  commanded  much  attention  from  those 
who  from  one  cause  or  another  wore  thrown  in  his  way,  and  were 
shrewd  enough  to  gain  his  confidence.  Like  all  others  of  his  race  he 
was  exceedingly  reticent,  save  to  those  who  by  some  act  of  kindness  or 
special  mark  of  distinction  had  gained  his  esteem.  To  all  such  he  gave 
his  confidence  and  implicit  trust.  He  was  a  dignified  old  savage,  very 
tall  and  of  herculean  frame,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Indian 
manhood  I  ever  beheld.  He  had,  when  in  the  humor,  much  to  relate 
concerning  his  prowess  and  skill  in  Indian  warfare.  His  proudest  boast, 
however,  was  that  he  had  never  shed  a  drop  of  the  white  man's  blood 
nor  adorned  his  girdle  with  a  white  man's  scalp.  And  I  think  old 
"Washakie  told  tho  truth,  for  he  had  always  been  a  firm  friend  of  the 
whites  and  never  i)articipated  himself  nor  permitted  his  tribe  to  engage 
m  any  of  the  mmxlerous  raids  upon  the  settlements,  frequent  in  those 
and  earlier  days.  And  the  whites  in  turn  had  done  him  many  favors 
and  jierformed  certain  acts  of  kindness  which  involved  hardship,  sacri- 
fices and  sometimes  loss  of  life. 

The  rich  hunting  grounds  of  this  tribe  was  the  envy  of  the  other 
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tribes  of  Indians,  espociiilly  of  tlio  8ioux,  and  its  boundaries  were  I're- 
((uently  invaded  by  that  warlilvo  bund,  avIio  uoidd  descend  suddenl}'  in 
force  and  (b'ivo  the  liannocks  out  of  their  own  country,  and  force  tiieni 
sometimes  to  take  shelter  under  the  ^uns  of  Fort  Hiidger,  many  miles 
distant.  Of  course  their  raid  Avas  one  of  ])lunder,  and  after  caiituringidl 
the  game  they  could  boar  away  on  tlieir  ponies,  and  stealing  (n'ery  thing 
belonging  to  the  Bannocks  which  had  been  abandoned  in  the 
flight  for  their  lives,  they  Avould  swiftly  return  to  their  own  homes  to 
avoid  a  conflict  witli  the  TTnited  States  troo])s,  Avho  would  bo  sent  for- 
ward to  capture  the  depredating  savages  mIio  had  left  their  reserva- 
tions. 

After  the  discovei-y  of  gold  near  South  Pass  and  the  establishment 
of  several  mining  towns  in  that  neighborhood,  the  Bannocks, 
when  pursued  by  the  hostile  Sioux,  Avould  fallback  upon  those  settle- 
ments in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  for  protection. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  a  most  determined  resistance  and  great 
loss  of  life,  the  Bannocks  under  "Washakie,  slowly  retreated  into  these 
settlements.  The  miners,  all  bravo  and  daring  num  and  used  to  Indian 
warfare,  seized  their  ai-ms  and  rushed  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  retreat- 
ing band  of  friendly  Indians.  Reforming  their  lino  of  battle  in  accord- 
ance with  Indian  tactics  with  the  aid  and  under  the  leadership 
of  the  whites,  they  nuule  a  most  gallant  charge  back  uj)on 
the  pursuing  tribe,  and  in  turn  put  them  to  flight.  At  each  crack  of 
the  rifle  of  a  white  sharpshooter,  a  savage  Sioux  fell  from  his  pony  and 
instantly  his  streaming  scalp  would  deck  the  girdle  of  a  Bannock.  The 
new  and  powerful  enemy  armed  with  the  repeating  Henry  rifle,  was  a 
foe  the  Sioux  had  not  expected  to  meet,  and  being  finally  overcome, 
hastily  retreated,  leaving  behind  them,  contrary  to  their  custoLi,  many 
of  their  dead. 

An  Indian  never  forgets  an  i  'jury,  either  real  or  fancied.  Time 
may  elapse  and  the  occurrence  f>  e  from  our  own  memor}',  but  nevei 
from  that  of  a  savage.  In  his  )reast  he  religiously  cherishes  the 
wrong,  and  sooner  or  later  seeks  s  revenge.  And  thus  it  was  with 
the  occurrence  just  related.  Stet  ag  silently  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness into  the  mining  settlements  >n  the  Sweetwater,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  the  hostile  Sioux  first  Ldled  all  the  miners  remote  from  the 
town,  and  mutilated  their  bodies  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  among 
them,  Doctor  Barr,   a  venerable  retired  physician   of  wealth,  who, 
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from  a  profound  lovoof  nuturo  loft  tho  luiunts  of  civilization  and  sivglit 
a  retreat  in  tlio  mountains,  wiieie,  amid  tiio  wildsccner}'  and  grandeur 
that  surrounded  him,  iio  could  worship  its  deity.  Alter  applying  tho 
torch  to  the  (puirtz  mills  at  the  little  town  of  "Miners  Delight,"  situate 
upon  the  famous  lode  of  the  same  name,  they  proceeded  hastily  toward 
South  Pass  City,  distant  but  six  miles,  killing  and  mutilating  all  on 
their  way,  and  destroying  all  the  mills  and  improvements  intervening. 
A  messenger,  however,  had  carried  the  news  of  tho  Indian  raid  to  that 
place,  and  tho  savages  finding  them  i)repared  to  resist  anattaclc.  again 
retreated,  followed  by  tho  whites  who  secured  a  number  of  their 
scalps. 

This  attack  virtually  destroyed  tho  prosperity  of  this  promising 
young  mining  settlement,  wliich  otherwise  might  have  flourished  into 
importance.  Many  \ aluable  lives  were  lost,  a  number  of  whom  weio 
old  jnoneers  and  men  of  we' ith  and  standing  in  the  community. 
Among  those  whom  the  savages  captured  and  tortured  to  death  was 
a  little  boy  who  was  bearinga  message  to  the  first-named  town,  totally 
unaware  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  savage  liends,  who,  for  devilish 
sport,  twisted  hi,-  tender  liiid)s  from  his  body  and  the  joints  from  their 
sockets. 

The  military  autl  orities  afterward  established  a  post  a  few  miles 
from  South  Pass  City,  in  the  valley  of  the  little  Po-pa-goe.  Thofoi-ce, 
however,  consisting  of  but  a  single  company  of  unmounted  ti'oops,  was 
of  little  avail.  The  Sioux  Indians  continued  their  raids  upon  tho 
Bannocks,  and  frecpiently  approached  near  enough  to  tho  white  settle- 
ments to  occasionallv  murder  a  miner  and  drive  off  the  stock  ffrazinsr 
in  the  contiguous  valleys.  I  was  informed  that  during  an  engagement 
with  the  United  States  troops  incident  upon  one  of  these  raids,  they 
would  have  been  overpowered  and  slaughtered,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  gallantry  of  the  miners,  who,  understanding  Indian  warfare  and 
its  tactics  much  better  than  tho  soldiers,  finally  put  them  to  flight  and 
saved  the  troops  from  annihilation. 


CHAPTER  XY 


THE  GU.AXn  CA5?ON  OF  THE  COLOKADO-REVIEW  OF  MA.IOU  POWELL'S  EXPLOR- 
ATtOXS-  STORIES  AND  LEGENDS  OK  THE  MYSTIC  STREAM- PKIULS  PASSED- 
llATTLINli  WITH  THE  WATERS-GOTNO  DOWN  THE  FALLS-SUBLIME  COl'll- 
AGE  AND   HEROISM. 

Gkekn  River,  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  beyond 
Fremont's  Peak  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  in  latitude  43°  15'  and 
longitude  109"  45'  approximately,  was  the  next  object  of  interest  on 
my  overland  journey,  ai-vi  in  a  chapter  succeeding  I  shall  relate  mat- 
ters of  a  personal  character,  wiiich  transpired  about  a  year  after  I  first 
crossed  its  swift-rolling  waters. 

As  this  was  the  point  of  Major  Powell's  expedition  for  the  ex})lo- 
ration  of  the  Grand  Caium  of  the  Colorado,  and  as  the  incidents  of 
that  ex[)loration  are  of  tlie  most  intense  interest  to  the  public,  I  shall 
devote  this  chapter  to  a  review  of  that  wonderful  and  successful 
undertaking. 

The  source  of  this  river  is  derived  from  myriads  of  little  lakes, 
nestled  amid  the  crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wliose  deep,  icy  emerald 
waters  are  continually  refreshed  by  tiie  drippings  of  eternal  snows, 
falling  ever  in  the  solitudes  of  their  Al})ine  homes.  This  stream,  pass- 
ing through  mountain  gorges  and  tumbling  and  boiling  over  cascades 
and  cataracts,  forms  with  r^rand  River  the  vast  Colorado,  which  winds 
its  circuitous  way  through  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  lost  at  times  for 
hundreds  of  miles  v/ithin  gloomy  depths  of  vast  canons,  whose  towering 
walls,  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  stand  like  embattlements 
of  old,  whence  the  ancient  gods  hurled  the  thunder  of  their  wrath, 
finally  escapes  from  its  prison  gloom  and  rolling  over  the  burning  arid 
plains  of  the  Lower  Colorado,  empties  its  tur!)id  waters  into  the  Gulf 
of  California. 

Grand  River  has  its  source  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  several 
nileswestof  Long's  Peak,  in  latitude  40"  17' and  longitude  105"  45' 
approximately.  Like  that  of  Cri-een  River,  its  source  is  derived  from 
a  group  of  small  la'-'es,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  whose  waters 
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are  replenished  from  perpetual  snow-realms  which  discharge  their  icy 
streams  into  a  common  reservoir  called  Grand  Lake,  whose  beautiful 
glassy  surface  reflects  the  towering  cliffs  and  granite  crags  of  its 
eastern  shore,  and  the  lofty  pines  and  emerald  firs  on  its  western 
border. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  (ireat  Basin  of  the  Colorado  rises  from 
4,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  lofty  region  is  set 
with  snow-clad  mountain  ranges  looming  above  the  sea  lev^el  from 
8,000  to  14,000  feet.  All  the  long  winter  months  ceaseless  snow  storms 
pile  their  white  waves  around  these  mountain  rims,  rolling  up  to  the 
highest  crags,  filling  all  thegorges,  bridging  the  canons  that  split  those 
stormy  heights,  burying  far  out  of  sight  the  forests  of  fir  and  pine, 
and  building  their  creamy  avalanches,  held  in  check  by  tiie  God  of 
winter,  to  await  the  motion  of  a  distant  sunbeam  on  its  flight  to  earth 
to  unloose  the  bars  that  bind  them  to  their  granite  crags. 

"When  summer  comes  with  its  hot  breath  to  melt  these  mountain 
walls  of  snow,  a  million  cascades,  says  Major  Powell,  roll  down  the 
mountain  sides.  "  Ten  million  cascade  brooks  unite  to  form  ten  thou- 
sand torrent  creeks;  ten  thousiind  torrent  creeks  unite  to  form  a  hun- 
dred roaring  rivers;  a  hundred  roaring  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Colo- 
rado, which  rolls,  a  mad,  turbid  stream,  into  the  Gulf  of  California." 

Silence  and  ignorance  had  clothed  this  water  course  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  from  the  time  when  the  expiring  volcanic  agen- 
cies had  cut  its  pathway  in  mighty  gorges  and  [(iled  uj)  huge  cinder 
cones  and  vast  cliffs,  and  |>oured  its  floods  of  lava  from  giant  fissures 
over  the  table-lands  in  sheets  of  black  basalt,  until  within  a  very  recent 
period,  its  mysterious  depths  were  for  the  first  time  invaded  by  an 
intelligent  force,  capable  of  unfolding  its  sublime  secrets — the  exploring 
expedition,  organized  in  1800  by  Prof.  J.  "W.  Powell,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  the  report  of  Major  Powell,  found  in  "  Explorations  of  the 
Colorado  River  of  the  West  .aid  its  Tributaries— 1S(>9,  1870,  1871  and 
1872,"  we  gather  the  following  interesting  narration  of  that  eventful 
and  perilous  journey  into  the  caverns  of  the  earth  on  the  titleless  ocean 
of  the  Ct)lorado. 

Many  indeed  were  the  legends  and  wonderful  stories  told  of  this 
mystic  stream  by  the  wild  hunters'  and  trappens'  firesides.  Many 
were  the  tales  related  of  parties  entering  the  gorge  in  boats  and  borne 
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with  swift  velocity  into  mighty  whirlpools  and  overwhelmed  by  an 
abyss  of  boiling  waters ;  of  vast  underground  passages  of  hundreds  of 
miles  into  whose  mysterious  depths  boats  had  passed  never  to  return; 
of  mighty  falls  wliose  awful  roaring  was  heard  on  distant  mountain 
to|)s;  of  parties  wandering  on  the  briidc  of  tlie  canon  and  perishing 
from  ihirstiii  full  view  of  the  river,  unable  to  descend  its  rocky  depths, 
while  the  gurgle  and  swirl  of  the  waters  fell  upon  their  dying  ears 
maddening  their  brain. 

The  romantic  savage,  too,  had  Avoven  the  mysteries  of  the  canons 
into  the  mythology  of  his  religion.  Long  ago,  many  hundredsof  moons 
before  the  white  man  had  invaded  their  silent  abodes,  a  great  and  wise 
chief  mourned  the  death  of  his  squaw  and  would  not  be  comforted.  One 
day  in  the  midst  of  his  grief,  the  spirit  of  an  Indian  god  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  and  told  him  his  wife  was  in  a  happier  land  and  offered 
to  lead  him  there  that  he  might  himself  behold  her  if.  upon  his  return, 
he  wouhl  cease  his  useless  grief.  The  great  chief  promised,  whereupon 
the  spirit  of  the  Indian  god  nuide  a  trail  through  the  mountain  that 
intervened  between  that  beautiful  Western  land,  where  soft  summer 
breezes  warmed  the  cheeks  of  his  departed  wife  and  the  desert  homo  of 
the  mourning  Xu-ma  chief.  This  trail  was  the  canon  gorge  of  the  Col- 
orado. Thnnigh  its  pathwav  he  led  the  willing  chief,  who  beheld  his 
happy  wife  and  returned  in  peace.  Then  the  deity  claimed  from  the 
chief  a  promise  that  he  would  make  known  to  none  the  joys  of  that 
beautiful  land,  lest  by  comparison  they  should  grow  weary  of  tiieir 
present  lot  and  through  discontent  lose  all  hajipiness  uj)on  the  earth. 
Then  the  s|)irit  rolled  a  raging,  turbulent  river  into  the  gorge,  that 
should  engulf  any  who  should  attempt  to  penetrate  its  mysterious 
paths.  Such  is  the  Indian  legend,  and  Professor  Powell  was  warned 
by  the  Indian  tribes  along  its  borders  not  to  enter  the  canon,  as  by 
such  act  of  disobedience  to  the  gods  and  contempt  for  their  authority, 
he  would  surely  bring  upon  himself  and  party  certain  death  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  such  a  crime  and  the  appeasing  of  the  gods  who  guarded 
from  intrusion  its  mysterious  realms. 

Early  in  the  s[)ring  of  ISGfl  ^lajor  Powell  organized  a  small  party 
to  explore  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  •  Boats  were  constructed 
in  Chicago  and  transpoi-ted  by  rail  to  the  point  where  Green  River  is 
crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
descend  Green  River  into  the  Colorad(j  and  the  Colorado  through 
Grand  Canon. 
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On  the  24th  of  May,  18GI),  with  four  boats  and  ten  men  in  all, 
including  himself,  Major  Powell  started  from  Green  Eiver  City  on  his 
perilous  journey.  Two  days  later  he  entered  and  passed  safely  through 
Flaming  Gorge,  the  first  of  the  series  of  canons  made  by  the  passage 
of  the  river  through  the  Uintah  range  of  mountains.  lie  found  a  bril- 
liant red  gorge,  Avhose  clilTs  or  walls  were  1,200  feet  high.  z\ll  of 
these  smaller  canons  are  filled  with  wave-beaten  rocks  and  swift  cur- 
rents of  foaming  rapids,  through  A\hich  the  boats  had  to  be  carefully 
guided.  On  a  high  rock  by  the  shore  line  near  the  falls  the  party  found 
the  following  inscription  :  "  Ashle}',  1855."  An  old  mountaineer  told 
of  a  party,  of  wliich  Ashley  was  one,  attempting  to  ride  these  rapids. 
The  boat  was  swamped  and  the  men  lost  in  the  turbid  stream.  A  view 
frcmi  a  mountain  disclosed  to  ]\[ajor  Powell  the  upper  water  courses  of 
streams  flowing  into  Red  Canon  tumbling  down  5,000  feet  in  five  miles, 
running  through  grassy  vales  at  times,  but  emerging  through  deep  dark 
gorges  into  the  canon  below.  lie  was  charmed  witii  the  prospect 
nature  spread  Ijefore  him.  The  little  valleys  were  beautiful  parks. 
Between  the  parks  were  stately  jnno  forests.  Elk  and  deer  flitted 
about.  It  was  a  hunter's  paradi.se,  for  it  was  the  home  of  the  great 
grizzly  bear  and  the  fierce  mountain  lions.  The  forest  aisles  were  filled 
with  music  of  birds ;  flowere  decked  the  green  sod ;  noisy  brooks 
meandered  through  fields  and  ledgesof  moss  covered  rocks,  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  distance  were  the  snow  fields  on  the  mountain  tops  away  off 
among  the  clouds. 

The  canon  walls  were  buttressed  on  agrandscale,  with  deep  alcoves 
intervening,  and  columned  crags  crowning  the  cliff's  looked  far  down 
upon  the  rolling  river  below.  At  noon  the  sun  shone  on  vermilion 
walls,  shaded  in  green  and  gray  by  the  liclien  on  the  rocks.  There 
was  no  shore  line  or  \vave  beach,  the  water  filled  the  channel  from  wall 
to  wall,  and  the  canon  opened  like  the  portals  to  a  world  of  beauty. 

Shadows  settled  in  tiie  canon  as  the  .sun  declined  beyond  its  walls 
2,500  feet  high.  The  vermilion  gleams  and  roseate  hues  blending  with 
the  green  and  gray  changed  slowly  to  sombre  brown,  and  black  shadows 
cr(>])t  over  the  little  party  on  the  waters  below;  it  Avas  now  the  dai'k 
])ortals  of  a  world  of  gloom,  a  gateway  to  other  mysteries  or  glories 
which  time  should  unfold  in  their  eventful  and  perilous  journex'. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Major  Powell  entered  the  Canon  of  Lodore, 
and  found  a  succession  of  rapids  over  which  the  boats  had  to  be  trans- 
ported,  vifter  a^layof  great  excitement  and  peril,  having  l)een  dashed 
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into  the  water  several  times  by  the  "  broadside  waves,"  tlie  little  party 
si)vead  their  blankets  on  the  beach  for  a  night's  rest.  Lying  down 
they  looked  up  through  the  lofty  walls  of  the  canons  and  saw  but  a 
crescent  blue  sky,  with  two  or  three  constellations  ])eering  down  upon 
them.  The  commander  saw  a  bi-iyht  star  that  seemed  to  rest  its 
jeweled  crown  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  overhanging  cliff  on 
the  East.  Slowly  it  Hoated  on  etherial  wing  from  its  rest  upon  the 
rock  until  its  crown  of  glory  dropped  its  sparkling  rays  like  the 
scintillations  of  a  diamond  within  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  deep 
canon, and  ho  wondered  that  the  unset  jewel  did  not  drop  beneath. 
In  fact,  it  did  appear  to  descend  as  by  a  gentle  curve,  as  if  the  bright 
skv  in  whicli  the  stars  were  set,  rested  on  either  miuhtv  wall,  and 
swayed  downward  with  its  own  weight,  drop])ing  the  diamond  stars 
within  the  canon.  lie  discovered  that  the  overhanging  jewel  was  the 
bright  star  "Vega,"'  and  he  named  the  giant  wall  the  "Cliff  of  the 
Harp." 

On  the  day  following  in  passing  the  rapids  at  Disaster  Falls 
through  the  gateway  of  Lodore,  they  met  with  their  first  serious  acci- 
dent, in  the  wreck  and  loss  of  one  of  their  boats,  and  on  the  shore  to 
their  sui-prise,  they  found  the  renniants  of  a  former  wreck,  fragments 
of  a  l)()at,  a  few  old  tin  ]ilates  and  an  old  iron  ])()t,  on  the  sand 
beach  covered  with  driftwood.  They  had  found  the  spot  where  the 
Ashley  ])arty  was  wrecked  and  lost,  and  they  had  barely  esca])ed  the 
samfc  fate. 

They  were,  however,  nearly  through  the  (,'anon  of  Loiioro,  and 
were  heaving  bijhind  them,  to  dwell  alone  in  their  memory,  its  scenic 
grandeur,  its  walls  antl  cliffs,  its  peaks  and  crags,  its  amphitheaters  and 
alcoves.  They  climbed  a  thousiind  feet  above  the  river  and  took  a 
partingview.  A  little  stream  lh)wed  down  on  thn  right  and  another 
on  the  left,  and  they  gazed  away  up  the  divided  walls,  through  an 
ascending  vista,  to  cliffs  and  crags  and  towers,  a  mile  back,  and  2,(100 
feet  overhead.  Gleaming  cascades  were  before  them,  and  pines  and 
firs  stood  on  the  rocks,  and  aspens  overhung  the  waters.  The  music  of 
falling  waters  far  up  the  canons  enchanted  their  senses.  They  named 
them  "Rippling  IJrook."  The  rocks  below  were  red  and  l)rown,  set  in 
deep  shadows,  above  them  they  were  vermilion  covered  with  sunshine. 
The  light  above  appeared  more  brilliant  by  the  bright  tints  of  the 
rocks;  the   shadows  below  more  gloomy  from  the  somber  hues  of  the 
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brown  walls.  The  vast  heights  of  the  canon  walls  became  more 
apparent  from  those  shades  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  from  where 
they  stood  upon  the  mountain  wall  it  seemed  a  long-  way  up  to  the 
world  of  open  sky  and  sunshine,  and  a  long  way  down  to  their  home 
upon  the  waters  amid  the  gloom  and  somber  hues  of  the  cauon^s 
base, 

Wliere  the  Yampa  enters  Green  River  at  the  foot  of  a  rock — a 
single  rock  700  feet  higii  and  one  mile  in  length — there  was  on  thts 
east  side  a  wonderful  little  jiark  in  which  the  echo  of  your  voice  is 
strangely  heard.  The  great  explorer  describes  the  beauty  of  this 
wild  romantic  spot.  Great  hollow  domes  are  carved  upon  the  rock 
where  the  swift  (Jreen  sweeps  by ;  willows  border  the  river ;  clumps 
of  l)ox-elder  ornament  the  landscape ;  a  few  cottonwoods  stand  sen- 
tinel at  the  lower  end.  Opjiosite  the  rock  your  words  are  repeated 
with  startling  clearness,  but  in  a  soft  mellow  tone  that  transfuses  them 
into  magical  music.  You  can  scarce  believe  those  musical  tones  of 
varied  notes,  sometimes  of  twelve  repetitions  passing  back  and  forth 
across  the  river  between  this  I'ock  and  the  eastern  wall,  are  but  the 
echo  of  your  own  voice. 

Above  and  beyond  Echo  Rock  towers  the  summit  of  Mount 
Dawes  standing  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  lofty  point,  Major 
Powell  looked  away  to  the  north  and  beheld  in  the  dim  distance  the 
Sweetwater  and  "Wind  River  Mountains ;  to  the  northwest,  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  and  peaks  of  the  Uintah  Range;  to  the  east  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hundreds  of  miles  distant;  below 
stretched  the  valleys  in  perspective,  deep  canon  gorges  and  gleaming 
waters. 

Crossing  to  a  ridge  near  the  brink  of  tlie  Canon  of  Lodore,  he  dis- 
covered a  monument  that  had  been  built  by  human  hands  a  long  time 
ago.  Perhaps  it  was  a  century  old.  Plants  were  growing  in  the 
joints  between  the  rocks  and  the  rocks  were  lichened  over  by  the  hand 
of  Time. 

What  lone  wanderer  amid  these  Alpine  heights  had  fixed  this 
memento  of  his  life  in  the  solitudes  ?  Did  he  leave  the  haunts  of  men, 
not  content  with  living  in  his  own  age,  that  in  solitude  he  might  live 
in  all  the  ages?  Did  he  lack  the  sympathy  Avhich  proclaims  that  a 
brother's  suffering  demands  a  brother's  pity,  and  seek  solace  from  the 
great  heart  of  natuj-e,  that  chart  of  God  mapping  out  his  attributes  in 
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the  shiidow  of  His  wisdom  i  The  Avanderer\s  bones  have  luoldered, 
hut  liis  niomunent  remains  unbroken  among  the  chnuls,  guarded  l)y 
the  watcliing  stars. 

This  line  of  peaks  of  the  Uintah  mountains  was  named  "Sierra 
Escahinle,"  in  honor  of  a  Spanish  jjriest  who  traversed  this  region  from 
the  south  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  reverend  father  may  have  built 
this  numument  that  time  had  not  moldered  ! 

Througli  Rainbow  Park,  its  higli  colors  gleaming  in  the  midday 
sun  with  the  lustre  of  satin,  through  Whirlpool  Canon  with  its  gloomy 
chasms,  swift  rolling  Avaters  and  mad  roar  of  waves — through  Split 
Mountain  Cafion  with  its  broad  and  bi'illiant  gateway,  and  the  lofty 
line  of  crags  sentineling  Mount  Hawkins,  the  explorers  rapidly  passed 
until  they  entered  the  waters  of  the  White,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Green.  Beyond  the  (ireen  was  the  famed  valley  of  the 
White,  with  its  lonjj  winding  wavs  and  strangelv  carved  statues  that 
have  given  it  the  name  of  the  "  Goblin  City." 

Floating  onward,  however,  they  found  symmetrical  amphitheaters 
as  they  swept  around  the  curved  walls.  Thence  through  a  region  (jf 
the  wildest  desolation,  where  the  canon  was  tortuous,  the  rivei'  rapid 
and  the  i-egiim  cut  into  a  wilderness  of  gray  and  brown  cliffs.  Piles  of 
broken  rock  lay  against  these  walls;  crags  and  tower-sliapcd  peaks 
rose  everywhere;  away  above  them  were  long  lines  of  broken  clilfs. 
and  far  bcA'ond  were  forests  of  pine,  g''mpses  of  which  suddenly 
appeared  thi'ougli  vistas  of  rock. 

Xo  vegetation  cheers  the  view.  Although  it  was  juidsuinmer,  not 
a  spire  of  grass  or  a  pale  flower  could  be  found,  hiding  its  modest  head 
Vv'ithin  the  shadow  of  a  rock.  Here  and  tliere  a  dwarf  Ijush  clung  to 
the  cliffs,  and  a  stunted  cedar  sprang  from  a  crevice,  a  little  chuinpy 
war-clul)  cedar,  thiit  had  never  been  refreshed  by  a  cooling  i-aindrop. 
Tills  was  the  Canon  of  Desolation  I 

Gliding  over  a  rapid,  a  boat  was  upset  and  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  pitched  into  the  swift  current.  Breakers  rolled  over  him, 
but  he  plied  the  stroke  of  an  expert  swimmer  and  kept  his  head  above 
water,  running  with  the  breakers.  Finally  the  great  waves  were  passed, 
and  he  with  two  companions  reached  a,great  pile  of  driftwood.  A 
huge  fire  on  the  bank  soon  dried  their  clothing,  and  the  balance  of  the 
da}'  was  spent  in  repairing  damages.  Much  of  great  value  was  lost  by 
this  mishap.     All  the  way  through  the  Cafion  of  Desolation,  they  were 
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impeded  by  ugly  rapids  which  forced  tlieni  to  make  portages  and  let 
tlown  the  boats  by  line,  often  with  great  peril. 

Emerging  from  the  Canon  of  Desolation,  they  passed  through  a 
more  open  country  for  a  mile,  but  met  with  a  new  difficulty.  The 
river  filled  the  entire  channel,  the  walls  were  vertical,  with  no  sand  or 
Avave  beach,  and  a  bad  rapid  beset  with  dangerous  rocks  lay  before 
them.  It  was  a  perdous  moment.  They  landed  on  a  rock  in  the 
stream.  Tlie  little  boat  was  let  down  to  another  rock  below,  the  men 
of  the  larger  boat  holding  to  the  line.  The  second  boat  was  let  down 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  line  of  the  third  rope  was  brought  with 
them.  The  third  boat  pushed  out  from  the  upper  rock,  and,  as  they 
held  her  line  below,  they  pulled  in  and  caught  her  as  she  swept  by  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  they  stood.  Again,  the  first  was  let  down 
stream  the  length  of  her  line,  and  the  second  boat  was  passed  down  by 
the  first  to  the  length  of  her  line,  making  fast  to  the  second  boat  and 
swintjing  down  three  lengths  of  the  line  with  the  other  two  boats 
intervening.  Held  in  this  way  the  men  pulled  her  into  a  cove  in  the 
left  wall  where  she  was  made  fast.  A  man  on  the  rock  above  was  left 
holding  the  line  of  the  little  i)oat.  lie  sprang  from  the  rock,  clinging 
to  the  line  with  (me  hand  and  swimming  with  the  other,  and  was 
caught  and  pulled  in  as  he  shot  by.  As  the  two  boats  tlms  loosened 
drifted  down,  the  men  in  the  cove  pulled  them  all  in  as  they  came 
<)]>p()site.  Passing  around  to  a  point  of  rock  below  the  cove,  close  to 
the  wall,  the\'  made  a  short  portage  over  the  worst  places  in  the  rapid, 
and  again  swiftly  started. 

Now  the  way  was  tortuous,  and  the  river  sweeping  in  curves 
revealed  caves  and  deep  alcoves.  Twin  Alcove  Bend  was  passed. 
High  walls  of  sandstone  lined  the  stream  and  the}'  wound  about  in 
glens.  Springs  gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  a  winding  gorge  with  over- 
hanging shelves  shut  out  the  light.  They  were  now  in  the  land  of 
Aladdin.  Huge  rooks  were  piled  on  the  right  and  an  arched  ceiling 
rose  overhead.  Rounded  cones  and  buttressed  columns  carved  in  quaint 
sha]ies  dotted  the  landscape.  Beyond  the  rour'.:.!  rocks  and  water- 
pockets  they  gazed  off  upon  a  fine  stretch  of  river.  Be^'ond  the  river 
were  the  naked  rocks  and  beautiful  buttes  rising  to  the  Azure  Cliffs. 
Beyond  and  above  them  were  the  Brown  Cliffs.  And  still  beyond 
and  above  were  the  eternal  mountain  peaks,  and  clouds  piled  over  all. 

Such  was  the  exquisite  charm  and  beauty  of  Tower  Park  and 
Labyrinth  Caiion.     And  over  all,  typical  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
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the  God  of  Nature,  ulio  died  for  iiiiin,  there  rose  more  tlmn  two 
tliousiind  feet  above  tliese  subliiiio  works  the  sliadow  of  tlie  cross  in 
the  form  of  "  The  Butte  of  the  Cross." 

The  Green  and  Grand  liivers  have  united,  and  now  the  explorei-s 
were  on  the  swift  rolling  Colorado.  Speculations  seized  the  reins  of 
their  imagination.  Wliat  if  they  approached  a  cataract  in  these  canons 
which  they  can  not  pass,  where  the  walls  rise  from  the  water's  edge 
so  tliey  can  not  land,  and  where  tiie  current  is  so  swift  they  can  not 
return  ?     This  was  the  subject  of  much  thought. 


BUTTES  OF  THE  CROSS  IN  THE  TOONI  PIN  WU  NEAR  TV  WEEP. 

Passing  through  Stillwater  Canon,  the  commander  and  a  com- 
panion climbed  the  left  wall  below  the  junction  of  tli.^  Iwo  streams  and 
beheld  a  world  of  grandeur.  Below  was  the  canon  lnv<n;gh  which  the 
Colorado  ran.  Through  a  narrow,  winding  gorge  in  the  northwest 
flowed  the  Green.  Fi-om  the  northeast  came  the  Grand,  tlirougli  a 
canon  that  seemed  bottomless  from  where  they  stood.  Away  to  the 
west  were  lines  of  cliffs  and  ledges  of  rock,  not  such  ledges  as  the 
quarryman  gathers  to  build  the  abodes  of  man,  but  ledges  from  which 
the  gods  might  quarry,  mountains  that,  rolled  out  upon  the  level  plain, 
would  make  a  lofty  I'ange.  Befoi  ^  them  stood  the  strangely  carved 
and  pinnacled  rocks  of  the  Tooni  ^m',i  wh  nea'  Tu  weep.  Away  to  the 
east  were  the  eruptive  mountains  of  tiie  Sierra  La  Sal,  covered  with 
pines  and  snowfields  upon  their  vast  ( rags,   "Wherever  they  gazed  they 
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beheld  a  wilderness  of  rock,  deep  gorges  where  the  rivers  were  lost 
below  cliffs  and  towers  and  pinnacles,  ten  thousand  strange  and 
quaintly  carved  images  of  granite,  and  far  above  them,  rising  to  the 
vault  of  heave  ,  mountains  green  and  gray  and  silver  blending  with 
the  clouds. 

Again  they  were  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado.  Waves  and 
breakers,  rapids  and  cataracts  were  passed,  in  one  of  which  the 
*'  Emma  Dean  "  was  swamped  and  its  inmates  plunged  into  tiie  swift 
river.  Again  through  rocks  and  breakers,  chutes  and  whirlpools,  and 
great  waves  white  with  foam  they  passed,  where  the  water  was  shot 
up  lifteen  feet  and  piled  back  as  in  gentle  curves  as  in  a  fountain, 
while  tho  river  rolled  ceaselessly  on.  And  all  of  this  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  the  tide,  for  high  above,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  above  its  present 
stages,  they  viewed  the  watcriiae  and  saw  logs  and  driftwood  wedged 
into  crevices  far  overhead,  where  the  mighty  floods  had  carried  them, 
where  ten  thousand  roaring  rivers  had  run  from  the  mountain  gorges  to 
the  bottomless  canons  of  the  Colorado,  when  Winter's  icy  bars  had 
been  unloosed  i>y  the  breath  of  Spring. 

And  now  they  reached  tho  foot  of  Cataract  Canon,  and  the  tow- 
ers and  pinnacles  of  Mille  Ci-ag  Bond  are  all  before  them.  The  next 
day  they  entered  a  canon  with  low  red  walls.  Here  they  discovered 
that  a  race  had  preceded  them,  for  the  hand  of  man  was  visible  in  the 
ruins  of  an  old  building  on  the  left  wall.  Upon  the  brink  of  a  rock 
above  the  narrow  ])lain  beside  the  river  two  hundred  feet  high  stood 
this  old  house.  Its  walls  were  of  stone  laid  in  mortar  and  of  great 
regularity.  It  was  once  three  stories  high.  The  lower  story  was 
intact.  Flints  abounded  in  vast  quantities,  and  fragments  of  pottery 
were  scattered  about  in  great  profusion,  and  etchings  lined  the  cliffs 
down  to  the  river  side. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  down  another  group  was  discovered.  The 
principal  building  was  located  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  a  part  of 
its  Avails  were  still  standing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, the  mo.  lar  remain- 
ing in  many  places.  It  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  L,  with  five 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  one  in  the  angle  and  two  in  the  extension, 
with  a  deep  excavation.  A  little  beyond  this  ancient  settlement  the 
explorers  found  a  rounded  eminence,  formed  of  smooth  mounds  piled  one 
U])on  another.  Toward  the  summit  they  became  too  steep  to  climb. 
Searching  for  an  easier  way  they  found,  to  their  amazement,  a  perfect 
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stairway  cut  in  the  solid  rock  by  human  hands,  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  At  a  vertical  wall  of  ten  feet  there  stood  an  old  ladder 
used  in  the  scaling.  They  had  found  the  "Watch  Tower  of  that  ancient 
people,  whose  homes  wore  in  the  ruins  left  behind,  and  from  which 
they  doubtless  beheld  the  approach  of  the  nomadic  tribes  that  swept 
thein  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1770  a  Spanish  priest  of  the  name  of  Father  Escalante 
made  a  journey  connected  with  his  religious  ordere  from  Santa  Fe,  the 
oldest  town  in  North  America,  to  the  northwest,  crossing  the  Grand 
and  Green  Rivers  and  passing  dt)wn  by  the  Wasatch  Mountains  to  the 
Kio  Virgen.  lie  desired  to  reach  the  Mission  of  Monterey,  Init  finally 
decided  the  route  to  l)e  impracticable  from  inft)rmation  derived  from 
the  Indians.  Wisiiing  to  avoid  the  long  circuitous  route  over  which  he 
had  just  traveled,  he  endeavored  to  proceed  by  one  moi'c  dii'cct.  which 
led  him  across  the  Colorado  at  a  point  known  as  Kl  Vado  de  los 
Padres.  From  the  description  he  had  I'cad,  Major  Fowell  was  enabled 
to  (letermiMC  the])lace  and  present  an  outline  of  the  historic  spot.  A 
little  stream  came  down  through  a  verv  narnju'  side  canon  from 
the  west,  and  it  was  through  this  that  the  priest  moved  upon  his  per- 
ilous journey.  A  well-beaten  Indian  ti'ail  wasyet  to  be  seen.  Between 
the  clilF  and  the  river  there  was  a  little  meadow.  The  ashes  of  many 
camp-fii'es  were  seen,  and  the  bleached  l^oncs  of  numerous  cattle  were 
scattered  pi-ol'usely  al)out.  It  was  the  Indian's  place  of  retreat 
after  de])i'edatii)g  u})on  the  Mormons.  T!ie  boats  of  the  exploring 
party  lay  at  the  ci'ossing  where  the  rafts  of  the  Spanish  ])riest  lloated  a 
century  in  the  inist.  The  civilization  of  two  centuries  ha<l  met  after 
moi'e  than  a  hundred  j-eai's  had  passed.  One  came  with  the  mystic 
forms  of  a  religious  oi-dei'  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  a  distant 
Mission  and  l)raved  starvation  and  death  in  its  holy  work.  The  other 
came  with  the  banner  of  its  country  lieneath  whose  a'gis  the  myste- 
rious foi'ces  of  enlightenment  in  the  glare  of  the  succeeding  century  had 
torn  away  the  veil  of  obscurity  that  shrouded  these  dark,  unknown 
spots,  and  opened  them  to  the  inspection  of  mankind.  Priest  and 
patriot  pallilinder  shake  hands  across  a  century  and  over  the  waves 
of  the  same  swift-rolling  stream. 

The  explorers  passed  through  Marble  Cafion  and  walked  for  miles 
between  walls  of  polished  marble  2J>W  feet  high,  on  smooth  marble 
pavements  fretted  with  strange  devices,  and  embossed  with  faiitasiir> 
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patterns.  It  gleamed  with  iridescent  beauty  in  the  shining  sun.  Pas- 
sing to  tlie  end  of  a  marble  terrace  a  million  brilliant  gems  poured 
their  Hood  of  sparkling  light  upon  the  enraptured  explorers.  All 
Avondered  what  it  meant ! 
Approaching  by  boat  they 
found  fountains  bursting 
fi'om  the  rock  high  over- 
head and  their  spray  in  the 
sunshine  formed  the  gems 
of  beauty  dazzling  the  eye. 
Holow,  the  rocks  wero  cov- 
ered with  mosses  and  ferns 
;iiid  bright  flowering  plants 
.Ills  is  "Vasey's  Paradise" 
iiiuned  in  honor  of  the 
in)tanist. 

It  rained,  and  as  the 
drops  fell,  little  rills  ran 
down  the  marble  walls. 
The  storm  increased,  and 
great  streams  rolled  the  red 
sand  in  bright  rivers  and 
cascades  over  the  walls  and 
it   wan   nov7   seen    how  the 


iiiiiri)le  ';ad  been  polished  l)y       ^ 


^h  ui  the  ages. 


the  w 

Tl"'  ".vplorers  started 
li )  ( i!  iiiver  City,  as  we 
w'll  remei  '.er  t.  May  24th, 
ISfif).  On  the  thirteenth  day 
of  August  of  the  same  j'ear 
they  entered  the  walls  of  the  marble  canon. 

(irand  Canon  and  buried  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  three- 
(piartcrs  of  a  mile  from  the  upper  world.  It  was  not,  however, 
witl:  >ut  misgivings  that  this  brave  band  of  explorers  entered  the 
p\cjr:y  depths  of  this  vast,  unknown  and  awful  pathway  to  the 
torn-  :■'  roaring  waters  that  sang  always  their  own  rude  dirge  of 
death. 
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All  the  perils  they  had  passed  were  as  notiiing  to  those  they  now 
encoimterod.  Their  journey  at  well  nigh  every  step  was  beset  by 
cascades  and  cataracts.  Ledges  of  rock  jutted  into  the  stream,  their 
tops  just  below  the  surface,  sometimes  rising  above,  and  pinnacles,  and 
towers  broke  the  swift  stream  into  chutes  and  whirlpcjols,  and  falls 
fifty  feet  high. 

Suddenly  a  great  roar  burst  upon  them.  It  was  the  sound  of 
mighty  raj)ids,  where  there  was  a  descent  of  eighty  feet  to  a  third  of  a 
mile,  ^vllere  the  rushing  waters  broke  into  great  waves  on  the  rocks 
and  lashed  themselves  into  a  mad  white  foam.  There  was  no  poi'tage. 
There  was  no  retreat.  The  rapi.  ■  "  !•-•+  be  run.  First  on  the  crest  of 
a  glassy  wave,  then  hurled  suddenh  the  trough  of  the  sea,  \\\>  and 

down  they  went ;  higher  and  higher  iv.i,ed  the  waves  until  the  break- 
ers rolled  over  the  little  boat.  Still  speeding  i>ast  projected  rocks, 
spinning  in  whirlpools  and  drifting  Avith  the  swift-rolling  tide,  the 
boats  were  finally  hurled  into  an  eddy  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  the 
rapids  were  run. 

Xow  the  walls  of  the  canon  rose  more  than  a  mile  high.  Within 
the  depths  of  this  gloomy  cavern  they  glided  onward,  ever  listening 
foi'  the  soitnd  of  treacherous  falls  which  rise  above  the  roar  of  the 
river.  Thus,  on  the\'  went  by  portage  and  by  run,  over  falls  and 
through  rapids,  jiast  rocks  and  driftwood,  where  the  waters  rolled 
and  whii'led  and  boiled  until  the  reflex  waves  capsized  one  of  the  boat? 
and  the  inmates,  clinging  to  the  sides,  drifted  helplessly  till  caught 
and  rescued  by  the  othei's.  Clouds  rolled  down  in  huge  masses,  fdling 
the  mighty  gorge  with  gloom.  Then  a  gust  of  wind  lifted  the  clouds 
for  a  moment,  revealing  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  through  the  rift  a 
stream  of  golden  sunlight  poured  upon  them.  The  impending  storm 
broke  a  mile  overhead,  and  the  rain  fell  in  cascades  over  the  walls  and 
swelled  the  waters  below. 

And  thus  they  sped  onwjird  in  their  granite  prison,  while  a  new 
danger  confi'onted  them.  IJut  nine  days'  food  was  left  from  the  losses 
in  shooting  the  rapids;  their  little  canvas  was  rotten  and  useless; 
the  rubber  ])ouches  were  all  lost;  half  of  the  party  was  without  hats; 
not  one  ])ossesse(l  an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  nor  wiis  there  a  blanket 
ji))ieee. 

Auollier  rapid  was  reached  and  another  boat  was  capsized,  and  the 
men,   caught  in  a   whirlpool,  struggled  desperately   for  their   lives. 
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Tlesciieil  at  length,  they  Imilt 
a  lire  of  (h'it'twood  upon  the 
I'ocks  and  driod  then-  clothes. 
A  mile  below  this  cainp 
they  were  caught  in  another 
series  of  swift-rolling  rapids, 
and  for  ten  miles  danced 
away  on  one  long  winding 
oluite  until  suddenly  the  mad 
I'oai'  of  a  great  fall  was  heard. 
Tliey  bui'ely  succeeded  in 
landing  above  it,  and  making 
another  ])ortage.  At  this 
point  they  ])asse(l  out  of  the 
irranito  walls  and  ran  into 
limestone,  which,  in  time, 
was  succeeded  by  mari)le 
with  occasional  patches  of 
gi-anite.  They  passed  a  stream 
on  tlie  right  which  leaped 
into  the  C(jlorado  by  a  direct 
full  of  moretlian  one  iiundred 
feet  forming  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade. At  its  base  were 
beautiful  ferns  with  enam- 
eled stalks.  A  few  miles  be- 
yond uionuments  of  lava 
stood  in  tlie  I'iver,  and  vast 
(puuitities  of  cooled  lava  and 
many  cinder  cones  were  seen 
on  both  sides,  terminated  by 
an  abru[)t  catai'act. 

Beycjnd  the  falls,  upon 
the  V(!i'v  brink  of  tlie  canon, 
tlicv  l)elield  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, with  a  well-defined 
crate  I"  from  wiiicli  had 
poured   vast   floods   of  lava 
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into  the  river  beci,  creating  Llie  falls.  On  the  opposite  side,  200  feet 
above  the  base,  a  river  burst  forth  from  a  crevice  and  rolled  into  the 
(Jolorado.  The  lava  line  rose  1,500  feet  above  the  river  bed  and  filled 
the  side  cudons. 

Again  they  passed  within  granite  walls  and  reached  the  head  of 
mighty  rapids,  composed  of  a  succession  of  fallh.  Boulders  in  the  river 
formeil  a  dam  over  Avhich  the  waters  fell  twenty  feet.  For  800  yards 
beyond  there  was  a  rapid,  beset  with  rocks,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
on  the  right  a  great  rock  projected  half-way  across  the  river.  Then 
there  Avas  a  second  fall  below.  Then  a  rapid  JiUcd  with  huge  rf)cks 
for  200  yards.  It  lo(jked  as  if  death  was  before  them.  They  must 
cither  go  over  the  falls  or  climb  out  of  the  cafion  and  abandon  the 
expedition.  Ko  one  could  conjecture  what  cataracts  lay  beyond, 
what  huge  dams,  what  whirlpools  and  mighty  falls  where  there  could 
be  no  retreat  from  death  up  the  lofty  vertical  walls.  But  at  this  point 
they  could  be  scaled.  Three  of  Major  PowelFs  men  refused  to  go  on, 
preferring  to  clind)  the  walls  of  the  cafion  and  endeavor  to  reach  a 
Mormon  settlement  sevonty-five  miles  distant.  Before  leaving  they 
entreated  the  others  to  go  with  them.  Tiiey  parted  in  tears;  each 
thought  the  other  invited  death. 

"With  that  mighty  human  energy  whicii  characterizes  the  sublime 
efforts  of  man  struggling  for  supremacy  when  menaced  by  death  perils 
or  where  the  fate  of  some  vast  endeavor  hangs  poised  in  the  balance, 
these  brave  men,  who  chose  rather  to  meet  death  than  abandon  their 
labors,  in  the  providence  of  God,  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  faith  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  their  mighty  undertaking,  with  calm  but  deter- 
mined resolution  pulled  out  into  the  chute  of  the  second  falls  (having 
made  a  portage  of  the  first)  and  plunged  swiftly  over  it.  Submerged, 
they  rose  again  in  their  air-tight  boats,  which  could  not  sink,  and,  steer- 
ing clear  of  dangerous  rocks,  passed  safely  through  the  perilous  rapids 
to  more  quiet  waters.  Guns  were  fired  to  signal  the  retreating  party 
of  their  safety  in  shooting  the  rapids.  And  now,  for  many  miles,  they 
had  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls,  all  of  which  were  run  in  safety, 
yet  at  times  full  of  peril.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  August,  they  loft 
behind  them  all  the  curves  and  bends  and  domes  and  towei's,  ])innacles 
and  crags,  angles  and  sunken  rocks,  projecting  ledges  and  cliffs;  all 
the  whirlpools,  chutes  and  rapids,  cataracts,  cascades  and  falls,  all 
the  clouds  and  storm   and  gloom  of  the  mighty  gorge,  and  passed 
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forever  out  from  between  the  granite  walls  of  the  Grand  Caiion  of 
the  Colorado. 

"What  a  mighty  work  had  been  performed  in  the  interest  of 
knowledge  and  science !  All  the  dangers  were  passed,  all  the  priva- 
tions Avere  over,  all  anxiety  was  ended.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
had  been  attained,  the  work  com})leted,  and  their  names  will  live 
in  history  as  among  the  bravest  and  most  fearless  explorers  of  any  age 
or  clime.  All  was  left  behind,  onl}'^  memory  remains,  and  the  echo  of 
their  voices  "the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air."  Henceforth  their  names 
will  be  forever  linked  with  this  mysterious  pathway,  carved  b}'  the 
giant  forces  of  an  eruptive  age.  A  voice  from  the  crags  and  clilTs  and 
tiie  roaring  stream  repeats  the  accent,  "  We  shall  ])art  no  more ! " 
From  the  council  chamber  of  thought,  from  the  treasure-house  of  the 
mind,  there  will  ever  come  the  remembrance  of  the  mad  whirl 
through  the  boiling  abyss,  the  fearful  plunge  over  the  falls,  the 
terrible  drive  through  the  swift  chute,  the  struggle  witli  the  waves 
and  rocks,  the  battle  witli  the  breakers,  the  toil  and  labor  of  the 
portage,  the  alternate  heat  and  cold,  the  anxiety  and  dread  of  the 
"granite  curves,"  the  hours  upon  the  far  heights  of  towering  crags 
and  pinnacles,  the  extrication  from  the  wedge  upon  the  wall  400  feet 
above  the  river,  the  lost  way  upon  the  mountain,  and  the  lonely  watch 
through  the  night,  the  granite  walls  and  slopes  and  cliffs  and  crags  a 
mile  high  composing  the  narrow  canon  through  which  they  floated, 
the  thunder  of  the  storm  pealing  overhead,  the  overhanging  clouds 
tilling  the  gorge,  the  gloom  of  their  living  grave  5,000  feet  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  parting  with  the  men  who  climbed  out  of 
the  canon,  the  words  in  their  letters  sent  out  by  them  to  brave  wives 
and  mothers  in  quiet  distant  homes,  the  rack  of  anxiety  as  to  what 
new  dangers  each  few  hundred  yards  would  disclose,  the  unending 
continuity  of  wall,  pinnacle,  tower,  crag,  peak,  fall,  rajiid,  whirlpool, 
chute,  cascade,  spray  and  rill  rolling  down  the  vertical  wall,  and  then 
the  sudden  escape,  the  joy  and  ecstacy  of  relief  and  success ;  the  hush 
of  the  water,  the  quiet  of  the  camp,  the  sweet  recollections  of  home 
and  perfect  rest.  And  such  is  the  story  of  Major  Powell  of  his 
wondrous  journey  through  the  hitherto  unknown  and  mysterious 
canons  of  the  Colorado.  Battles  have  been  fought  that  have  mapped 
out  new  empires,  and  changed  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  courage 
and  endurance  of  their  heroes  was  not  as  sublime  as  that  of  the  heroes 
of  the  canons  of  the  Colorado. 
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MiuMfiHT  ADVENTrRKs  rrox  niiKF.x  iavi:n  -  rnossiXG  the  TunniD  stream 

IN  A  SKIFF-  ALMOST  LOST-  LOADED  TO  THE  (ilX-WALES  -  JIIUACULOUSLY 
SAVED-TIIE  MAYOll  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  TWO  OTHERS  LOST  AT  THE  SAME 
SPOT  A  FEW  WEEKS  AFTERWARDS -THE  FAMOT'S  REAT'TY  AT  GREEN  RIVEU 
STATION,  AND  IIKIl  VOK  E  OF  THUNDER  — THE  MI'RDER  OF  A  TRADER  HY  A 
GREEN  RIVER  DESPERADO-  ARREST  OF  THE  MURDERER  RY  THE  CIVIL  AU- 
THORITIES OF  GREEN  RIVER  CITY-SEIZURE  OF  THE  PRISONER  RY  COLONEL 
KNIfillT,  COMMAXDINfi  THE  U.  S.  CAMP,  ON  THE  RANKS  OF  GREEN  RIVER  AT 
THE  RAILROAD  CROSSING  -  UPRISING  OF  THE  CITIZENS -CONFLICT  RETWEEN 
THE  CITIZENS  AND  THE  MILITARY  — TWO  THOUSAND  CITIZENS  MEET  AND 
ARM- GREAT  MEETING  ON  THE  PURLIC  STREET-  THE  CITIZENS  DEMAND  TO 
HE  LED  AGAINST  THE  U.  S.  TROOPS -COLONEL  KNIOHT  LOADS  HIS  CANNON 
AND  HOLDS  THE  PRISONER  -  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  COLONEL  KNIOHT  AND 
A  DEPUTATION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  GREEN  RIVER-THE  MATTER  COMPROMISED 
BY  REFERRING  IT  TO  GENERAL  MORROW,  COMMANDING  THE  FORCES  AT  FORT 
BRIlXiER  — GENERAL  MORROW  TELEGRAPHS  COLONEL  KNIGHT  TO  HOLD  THE 
PRISONER  AT  ALL  HAZARDS  — GENERAL  AUGUR  f'OirNTERMANDS  GENERAL 
MORROW'S  ORDER,  AND  RESTORES  THE  PRISONER  TO  THE  CIVIL  AUTHORI- 
TIES AT  GREEN  RIVER  — THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  I'RISONER  THROUGH  THE 
TREACHERY  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SHERIFF-THE  POWER  OP  MONEY'  — THE  IN- 
QUEST UPON  THE  BODY  OF  THE  VICTIM-TIIE  MASONIC  BURIAL  OF  THE  MUR- 
DERED MAN  IN  THE  OLD  BURIAL  GROUND  OP  FREMONT'S  PARTY. 

On  tlie  banks  of  Green  Tiiver,  at  that  point  on  the  line  of  tlie  old 
stage  ro;ul  where  the  ancient  ferry  was  established,  certain  speculative 
spirits  Avishing  to  increase  their  worldly  wealth  by  reaping  the  benefits 
of  tiio  approaching  overland  railroad,  located  a  town  where  the  said 
road  must  necessarily  cross  this  stream,  and  having  subdivided  the 
land  thus  entered  into  l)uilding  lots,  jiroceeded  to  dispose  o^  them  at 
round  sums,  and  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses,  hotels,  stores, 
saloons,  and  places  of  various  business  resoi't.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  any  of  these  edifices  assumed  palatial  proportions.  They  were  in 
tlie  main  constructed  of  sun-di'ied  bricks  and  otherwi.se  denominated 
<i(/(>he  iiouses.  Some  of  them  were  built  of  lumber  hauled  from  a  creat 
distance  by  slow  freight,  and  many  were  nothing  more  than  canvas 
tents,  divided  into  apartments  by  curtains  of  the  same  material.  As 
this  was  intended  for  a  "  summer  terminus  "  town,  the  climate  deliffht- 
fill  and  storms  of  wind  and  rain  very  rare  at  such  a  season,  a  canvas 
cover  was  just  as  good  as  any  other. 
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It  WHS,  however,  by  all  such  means  that  the  projectors  and  owners 
of  this  town  site  endeavored  to  push  forward  the  enterprise  and  gain 
such  proportions  as  to  secure  from  the  raiboad  authorities  a  proper 
recogniti(jn  of  the  location  as  a  summer  and  fall  terminus  when  the 
road  should  reach  it.  A  large  number  of  people  flocked  to  this 
embryo  city,  and  quite  a  thriving  business  sprang  up  in  sight  of  the 
castellated  walls  of  mud  that  surrounded  it  on  all  sides  in  the  form  of 
clay  buttes. 

To  preserve  order  in  the  absence  of  courts  and  a  civic  force  during 
the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacilic  liailroad,  the  commander  of  the 
military  district  established  a  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  and 
detailed  a  battalion  of  men  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  I'ridger  for  service 
at  that  point,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Knight,  a  very  capable  and 
genial  oIKcer  w  ho  proceetled  to  institute  his  militai-y  authority  by  fix- 
ing liis  camp,  stationing  his  pieces  of  artillery,  digging  a  subterranean 
prison  for  dangerous  criminals,  drilling  his  troops  and  enforcing  the 
necessary  discipline. 

U[)on  one  occasion  in  the  pursuit  of  my  official  duties,  I  journeyed 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  this  new  town  with  a  view  of  performing  a 
very  important  piece  of  business.  As  the  result  will  show,  I  came 
very  near  closing  my  official  career  in  a  strange  and  sudden  manner. 

My  sole  companion  during  this  journey  was  a  paymaster  in  the 
United  States  army,  who  had  come  over  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  p:iy 
oir  the  troops  on  the  line  of  the  road  Avest  of  Green  River.  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  this  officer  and,  thrown  as  we  were  thus 
closely  together  during  a  lengthy  trip,  our  relations  became  gradu;dly 
friendly  and  confidential  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death. 

I  was  introduced  by  my  friend  on  our  arrival  at  Green  River  City 
to  Colonel  Knight  and  liis  brother  officers  of  the  post,  and  became  the 
recipient  of  many  kindnesses  and  attentions  at  their  hands.  At  "heir 
urgent  request  my  own  headquarters  was  established  at  their  camp, 
which  served  in  a  marked  degree,  to  smooth  out  the  i-ough  wrinkles  of 
border  life.  Having  passed  several  days  on  official  business,  closely 
occupied  in  its  arrangements  and  details,  during  which  time  the  pay- 
master Avas  engaged  in  paying  off  the  troops,  and  both  of  us  now 
being  comparatively  free  from  official  restraints,  we  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  Colonel  Knight  and  several  officers  to  visit  the  town  and 
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review  its  cosmopolitan  features  in  botli  daylight  and  darkness.  Ac- 
cordingly wo  crossed  the  river  by  tho  ferry,  securely  held  by  huge 
cables,  and  landed  without  accident.  Tho  wild  town  was  illuminated 
by  lights  and  transparencies  of  all  hues,  and  their  glare  obscured  the 
moon  and  stars  Avhicli  "paled  their  ineffectual  fires"  beneath  such 
brilliant  lustre.  Each  man  vied  with  his  neighbor  to  outshine  his  dis- 
play regardless  of  cost;  and  oil  was  three  dollars  per  gallon  in  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake.  Saloon,  dance-house  and  gambling  shop  were  in 
full  blast,  and  with  an  occasional  shot  and  the  sound  of  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  the  air  was  full  of  rude  life.  It  was  in  fact  a  typical  railroad 
town  of  early  date.  Everywhere  the  Colonel  and  his  friends  were 
treated  withgreat  kindness  and  consideration,  and  as  we  refrained  from 
particii)ating  in  any  of  tho  amusements,  not  a  single  mishap  (occurred 
to  any  of  our  })arty.  We  were  there  merely  to  view  the  varied,  sports 
and  games  suited  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  guileless  fron- 
tiersman. 

"We  delaycid  recrossing  the  stream  until  the  arrival  of  the  over- 
landcoach  westward  bound,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  tired  ferrymen  who 
were  resting  after  a  day  of  severe  labor.  Midnight  came,  however, 
and  the  coach  had  not  arrived.  Another  hour  passed  and  still  its 
rumbling  Avheels  were  not  heard.  We  proceeded  to  the  ferry  and  hal- 
looed across  the  stream  for  tiio  boat,  but  in  vain.  We  called  in  sten- 
torian tones  to  the  ferrymen,  but  were  answered  not.  Finally,  as  the 
night  was  slipping  away  and  we  all  needed  rest,  the  Colojiel  proposed 
that  Ave  should  attempt  to  cross  over  to  his  camp  in  a  large  skiff  thnt 
Avas  tied  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  a  little  above  the  ferry.  What 
evil  spirit  possessed  us  to  engage  in  such  a  hazardous,  fooliiardy  under- 
taking, I  know  not,  indeed,  unless  it  was  the  adventui-ous  spirit  that 
]iossesses  all  men  living  upon  the  border  and  an  apparent  indifference 
to  danger,  from  its  constant  presence  and  familiarity  tiiat  render  them 
thouuhtless  in  their  actions.  But  that  Avhich  added  vastlv  to  tlie  peril 
of  the  ad\'enture  Avas  the  fact  that  Avhen  in  the  act  of  embarking  in 
the  frail  shell  we  were  joined  by  an  officer  Avho  had  not  formed  one  of 
tho  party  during  tho  evening,  who  AA-^as  much  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  ardent  and  Avho  strenuously  insisted  upon  crossing  tho  stream 
Avitli  us. 

With  unaccustomed  hands  the  oars  Avere  seized  and  aa'o  swept  out 
toward  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  the  total  darkness  of  the  niglit. 
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The  gunwales  of  tlio  lilLN;  boat  woro  almost  even  with  tlio  watei's 
edge  'vniin  we  were  all  alloat.  As  I  dropped  my  hand  down  and  IVlt 
the  water  almost  ready  to  pour  over  and  swamp  us,  the  awful  danger 
of  the  situation  thislied  upon  nie.  A  little  jar  or  abrupt  movement  on 
tlu!  part  of  a  single  occupant  would  bo  suflieient  to  destroy  its  equi- 
poise and  instantly  fill  the  boat,  and  our  bodies  would  furnish  food  for 
tlu!  lish  ultimately  in  the  (Udf  of  California.  We  soon  found  also 
that  in  our  inexperienced  hands  ilio  boat  Avas  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waters.  It  was  impossible  to  stem  the  mighty  current  of  the  swift 
mountain  stream  whoso  velocity  was  measured  alone  by  the  declivity 
of  the  river's  bed.  When  we  first  pushed  from  the  shore  we  were 
half  u  mile  above  the  camp  ajid  we  headed  directly  for  the  opjiosite 
banks.  Tlie  moment  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  swung 
with  the  tide  and,  notwithstanding  our  most  strenuous  elTorts  to  breast 
it.  were  swept  along  with  it.  In  a  short  time  we  passed  the  /amp  and 
saw  its  lights  on  the  shore. 

The  Colonel  hailed  the  sentry  and  directed  some  of  the  men  to 
■un  along  the  banks  with  a  rope  and  lights.  The  most  favorable  point 
in  our  ciuse  was  that  we  had  drifted  by  the  most  powerful  use  of  tho 
oars,  with  the  tide  on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream  and  although  i-ap- 
idly  descending,  were  slowl}'^  woi'king  our  way  nearer  the  shore. 
Wliether  we  could  get  within  reach  of  a  friendly  i-ope  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiei's  running  with  their  lanterns  on  the  shore,  or  whether,  by 
a  sudden  change  of  the  current,  or  the  snapping  of  an  oar,  we  should 
again  be  forced  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  finally,  if  not 
swamped,  descend  be3'on(l  all  human  aid  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  in 
Catai-act  Canon,  remained  to  be  determined.  ^ly  mind  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  danger  of  the  situation  as,  I  think,  was  that  of  all  the 
others,  unless  it  was  he  who  had  imbibed  too  much.  He  chanced  to 
be  seated  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  knowing  that  a  rude  motion  on 
his  part  would  sink  the  overladen  boat,  I  seized  him  from  behind  with 
a  death  grip  and  braced  him  firmly  with  my  arms,  so  that  he  might 
not  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left.  A  young  wife  and  infant  son 
awaited  m}'  coming,  and  although  so  near  the  line  of  the  great  divide^ 
and  having  them  constantly  in  mind,  I  did  not  lose  my  self  possession 
in  the  imminent  peril  that  had  overtaken  us,  but  determined  calmly  to 
meet  the  danger  manfully  and  do  all  in  my  povv^er  to  aid  in  onr  escape. 
I  felt,  however,  that  the  frail  thread  upon  which  all  our  lives  hung  was 
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as  l)i'ittle  as  to  bo  snapped  l)v  Apussin<,Mviiul.  1  knew  that  inuess  we 
reached  the  shore  within  a  mile  or  more  below  the  camp  our  chance  of 
rescue  was  gone,  as  the  bluffs  l)egan  at  that  point,  and  we  would  sweep 
on  to  Cataract  Canon  and  destiaiction.  I  felt  that  a  single  lurch  of  the 
helpless  man  now  aslee})  in  my  arms,  would  swamp  us  beyond  salva- 
tion, and  so  I  held  on  to  him  gently  Ijut  as  llnnly  as  the  rocks. 

Such  was  our  situation  when,  b}'  a  providential  action  (I  shall 
always  believe  it  to  have  been  the  act  of  i'rovidence;  that  He  had 
work  yet  for  us  to  ])ei'forni)  a  concurrent  movement  of  tide  and  oar, 
we  woi'e  thrown  suddenly  within  reach  of  the  shore,  and  the  Colonel, 
seated  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  under  the  Ihish  of  a  lantern  seized  the 
end  of  a  I'ope  thrown  (juickly  out  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  gradually 
we  wei-e  swung  around  by  aid  of  the  oars  to  tlie  side  of  the  bank, 
whence  we  escaped  to  the  land. 

At  this  i-emote  day  it  appears  to  me  that  our  first  duty  should 
have  l)een  to  retui'n  tlianks  to  Ilim  who  had  saved  us.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  our  reflections,  there  was  no  outward  expression.  Per- 
liaps  our  silence  was  our  most  pei'fect  pi-ayer.  We  landed  nearly  a 
mile  below  the  camp,  and  i)icking  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
treacherous  stream,  whose  waters  came  so  near  being  our  winding-sheets, 
we  soon  reached  the  canij)  and,  gaining  our  beds,  fell  into  sweet  shun l)er. 

Was  the  danger  as  great,  as  I  have  pictured  it,  and  did  we  fully 
realize  it  I  1  can  not  freely  re])ly  to  the  second  question.  All  of  us  liad 
faced  death  frequeritly  before  and  since,  and  perhai)s  we  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  extent  of  the  danger  until  it  was  passed. 

As  to  the  first  inquiry  T  would  state  that  but  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward the  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Green  River  City, 
and  three  companions,  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  perfidious  stream^ 
having  l)een  swamped  in  a  larger  boat  than  ours,  and  their  bodies, 
caught  within  the  mesV.es  of  the  swift-rolling  tide,  were  nevermore 
revealed  to  friends.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  untimely  fate  that  blotted 
out  many  other  valuable  lives.  Ours  was  a  ])i'o\  idential  escape,  and 
the  good  influences  that  are  said  to  watch  over  men  iji  hours  of  danger 
must  have  been  thickl}'  about  us  during  those  moments  of  dire  peril. 

On  my  first  journey  across  the  continent  I  remember  reaching  the 
banks  of  (ireen  River  and  being  ferried  over  i)efore  daybreak.  This, 
of  course,  was  before  the  railroad  had  jKruetratcd  the  mountains  and 
anterior  to  the  building  of  Green  River  City.    Worn  out  by   the  long 
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journey  across  the  desei-t  phiins  and  tlie  Rockies,  we  entered  the  auo'/e 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  wliich  served  as  a  '  hoinoritiition, " 
anil,  wrapping  our  blankets  about  us,  stretched  oursel\es  upon  ihelloor 
to  enjoy  a  natural  rest  until  awakened  at  daylight  for  breakfast.  Tliis, 
indeed,  was  a  vast  relief  from  the  crowded  coach.  Sancho  Pai;za  was 
not  more  fervent  than  we  in  our  adulations  and  invocations  to  the 
great  inventor  of  sleep.  Nevertheless,  I  was  aroused  quite  early  by 
the  noise  of  tli''  family  movingabout  in  their  preparations  for  breakfast. 
As  a  stream  of  early  morning  sunlight  poured  its  golden  tlood  within 
our  windows,  it  fell  upon  the  features  of  as  handsome  a  woman  as  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  gsize  upon.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her 
beauty,  save  that  it  reveled  in  both  her  face  and  form.  Her  dark 
lustrous  eyes  beamed  from  their  soulful  depths,  and  her  raven  tresses 
fell  in  graceful  folds  upon  her  rounded  arms  and  shoulders.  She  was 
indeed  as  splendid  a  specimen  of  womanly  beauty  as  my  eyes  ever 
feasted  on.  I  gazed  with  surprise  upon  this  magnificent  development 
of  American  w^omanhood,  and  wondered  deeply  what  influences  could 
have  urged  this  star  of  the  wilderness  within  its  lonely  depths.  She 
who  would  grace  by  her  splendid  beauty  the  salons  of  fashion,  who 
was  brighter  than  that  early  autumn  morn,  when  all  the  heaven  was 
streaked  wiili  dappled  fires, 

Wliosc  cbeiik  had  the  pak'  pearly  pink 
Of  sea-shells,  the  worlil's  sweetest  tint,  as  though 
She  liveil,  one  half  might  deciu,  on  roses  sopped 

In  jH'arly  dew, 

and  who  would  \>e  a  queen  within  those  halls  where  beauty  reigns 
supreme,  and  whose  votaries  wouUl  be  worshipers  at  her  shrine, 
to  take  up  her  lowly  lot  in  the  solitudes  <jf  a  treeless  and  l»arren 
waste,  surrounded  by  mountain  walls  of  mud,  a  spot  whose  solo 
animation  was  the  arr-ival  of  the  coach  load  of  passengers  for  whom 
she  performed  a  menial  service,  was  more  than  I  could  c/iprehend. 
I  failed  to  fathom  the  myster}',  and  turned  over  in  m;  i'lanket  and 
again  invaded  the  land  t)f  dreams,  where  a  beautiful  |  .^incess  of  the 
niarvehnis  type  I  had  just  gazed  upon,  appeared  before  me  witii  a 
gentle  story  of  love  in  the  sann?  sweet  strains  we  have  so  olteii  heard 
in  our  dsiy  dreams  while  wandering  in  the  poetic  lields  of  ronumce. 

Alas!  for  the  mutability  of  all  human  fancies!  We  woro  sud- 
denly aroused  from  our  slumbers  by  a  harsh,  rude  voice,  commanding 
us  in  ))erem?'tory  tone,  to  arise  and  dust  ourselves  out  of  the  way  !    In 
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a  deep  voice,  rough  with  cruel  emphasis,  we  heard  t  lie  command,  which 
we  instantly  obeyed :  "  Now  you  git  out  a  here,  right  otf,  if  you  want 
this  table  sot  fur  breakfast  I ''  I  supposed  this  to  be  the  stern  com- 
mand of  a  bull-whacker  from  the  Bitter  Creek,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  "  fire  us  out"  from  the  breakfast  room,  when,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  I  again  beheld  my  llebe,  my  V'eims,  whose  splendid 
beaui;y  had  charmed  my 
senses.  My  "  Star  of  the 
Wilderness"  dropped  sud- 
denly below  the  horizon 
and  I  dropped  from  the 
lofty  plane  upon  which  a  / 

Raphael  loves  to  stand  and 
contemplate  the  glory  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
I  recall  another  inci- 
dent of  this  historic  spot 
of  graphic  interest,  and 
differing  greatly  from  any- 
thing I  have  hitherto  re- 
lated. It  was  in  the  year 
LsdS,  during  the  month  of 
August,  I  think,  that  I  had 
occasion   to  visit  the  em-  ^ 

brj'o  city  of  Green  Kiver.  ..  \,.  '    " 

As  was  customarv,  I  came 

by  coach  from  Salt  Lake  "^"^  "^"^^'^  "^^^■^^'  ^"^  '■'''■'■''  "'^'^"^  ^■^•^'^'°^- 
City,  my  headquarters,  through  Fort  I'ridger,  at  that  time  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Henry  A.  Moitow,  now  colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
first  liegiment.  United  States  Infantry. 

Upon  entering  the  town  I  noticed  cjuite  a  commotion  among  the 
citizen.s,  and  much  excitomcnt  of  speocii  and  action.  I'pon  inquiry  I 
found  that  a  most  unprovoked  and  diabolical  murder  had  been  jwrpe- 
trated  the  previous  day  upon  an  unoffending  man  by  a  desperado; 
that  he  had  boon  arrested  by  a  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  city  of  Green  River  was  locatfMl,  and  tliat  while  in  his  custody  a 
sergeant's  guard  of  armed  soldiers,  with  li.xed  baycmcts,  had  proceeded, 
under  orders  from  Colonel  Knight,  in  command  «)f  tlio  nulitary  camp 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  iuul  h;ul  tiikcMi  possession  of  tlie  body 
of  the  murderer  against  the  stern  protests  of  the  people,  and  carried 
liini  otF  to  their  camp,  at  the  instigation  of  the  murderers  wife,  who 
churned  tliat  the  ])eoplo  would  lynch  him.  Murders  were  frecjuent  in 
that  wild  country,  and  the  })eoplo  steeled  to  the  blood}-^  mode  of 
revenge,  often  being  the  result,  of  old  feuds  among  miners  or  sudden 
duels  between  mendjers  of  the  gambling  fraternity,  and,  generally, 
but  little  thought  was  given  to  the  deed. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  crime  was  committed  without  cause  and 
against  an  unarmed,  inoffensive  citizen  engaged  in  the  active  pursuit 
of  a  business  of  reputai)le  character.  And  withal  there  was  found 
upon  his  person  after  death  the  indul)itable  proof  of  his  meml)ership 
of  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  ]\Ias()ns,  in  good  standing,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  Iloyal  Arch  ]\[ason.  In  the  far  AVest  at  that  time 
there  were  many  j\[asons,  and  its  mysterious  tenets  of  brotherhood 
were  often  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  and  fortune  of  many  a  lone 
widow's  son,  and  especially  at  this  point  then;  seemed  a  larger  pi'o- 
portion  than  in  any  other  town  of  like  character  in  the  far  West  to 
which  I  had  been  called  by  business  or  pleasure. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  j)()pulace  was  greatly  excited  and 
threatened  dire  revenge  unless  Colonel  Knight  returned  the  prisoner 
in  accordance  with  their  demand.  I  was  recpiested  act  as  exam- 
ining counsel  !)efoi'ethe  jury  of  incjuest  which  was  just  then  convening, 
and  found  from  a  seai'ching  examination,  the  following  to  be  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

The  murderer  was  one  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  who  had  traveled 
talong  the  line  of  the  railroad  without  business  of  any  sort,  yet  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  substance  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  which  v.-as 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  claimed  to  be  a  Monuon 
and  his  wife. 

The  murdered  man  was  proved  to  have  been  a  merchant,  who  had 
traveled  in  comjjany  witli  a  ]iartner  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  with 
a  large  wagon  load  of  sutler's  goods,  establishing  themselves  in  busi- 
ness at  each  of  the  towns  located  as  a  terminus  of  the  road.  The 
evidence  showed  that  ho  had  left  his  partner  a  few  miles  out  of 
the  town  and  ridden  ahead  to  obtain  a  location  for  their  tent  by  tlie 
purchiuso  of  a  lot  on  one  of  the  business  thoroughfares;  that  while 
seeking  for  the  location  he  chanced  to  pass  between  two  tents  ei-ected 
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close  Ity  t'iicli  other,  iiiul.  tripping  over  the  ropes  of  otic,  unloosed  the 
stiike,  whicli  eaused  ii  part  of  the  tent  to  fall.  This  was  in  broad  day- 
li<dit  about  tliroo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Tlio  occuuant  of  the  tent 

CD  1 

seizing  a  ch)ul)h>-barreled  shot  <;uii,  sprang  from  beneath  the  canvas, 
and  with  terrible  oalhs  denounced  the  luurdored  man  as  an  intruder 
whose  purpose  was  unlawful. 

In  reply  he  stated  to  the  murderer  that  he  was  an  honest  man 
with  an  honest  purjiose;  that  he  was  a  merchant  with  a  load  of  goods, 
just  entering  the  city,  and  was  seeldng  a  situation  for  his  tent  with  a 
view  of  ])ui'chasing  it  as  a  ])ernianent  location;  that  endeavoring  to 
cross  by  a  short  Avay  to  a  rear  street.  ]\e  accidently  struck  the  ropes 
and  committed  tlu^  danuige,  which  he  heartily  regretted  and  was 
willing  at  once  to  repair. 

Instead  of  appeasing  his  wrath,  however,  the  desperado  grew  more 
violent,  denounced  the  merchant  as  a  liar  and,  leveling  his  gim  at  the 
unarmed  num,  shot  him  dead.  The  murderer  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody,  with  the  result  as  above  stated. 

Upon  the  person  of  the  murdered  man  was  foimd  ti  e  evidence  of 
his  ^rasonic  nieinl)ersliip  in  the  fcn-m  of  a '•demit"  from  a  regularly 
constituted  lodge — several  letters  breathing  the  warmest  expressions 
of  love  from  his  alllanced  wife,  together  with  the  picture  of  a  i)eautiful 
woman  presumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  letters  of  love  and  sympathy. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  of  about  thirty  years,  and  as  he  lay 
before  us,  with  a  part  of  his  clothing  removed,  revealing  the  ghastly 
wounds  that  ushered  his  spirit  into  the  world  eternal,  and  read  the 
tender  words  of  affection  from  his  far-off  loved  one,  all  unconscious  of 
his  terrible  fate,  our  own  hearts  i)urned  with  sympathy  for  Ix-r  who 
would  never  gaze  upon  his  handsome  form  again;  and  more  than  one 
tear  coursed  down  cheeks  br<mzed  by  mountain  storms. 

After  the  in(piest  had  iteen  held  and  the  verdict  rendered  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  above  related.  I  went  into  the  main  street  of 
the  town  aiul  fouiul  a  large  body  of  armed  nu'ii  congregated  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  ferry  and  the  place  of  the  inquest.  The  crowd 
continued  to  augment  in  numbers  until  at  least  five  hundred  men  had 
gathered  with  firmness  and  determination  stamped  upon  each  counte- 
nance. They  were  preparing  to  march  over  to  the  camp,  demand  the 
return  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  event  of  a  ri'fusal,  to  take  him  by 
force  from  the  c<mtrol  of  tl  e  militarv.     Thev  were  in  the  ir»ain  !i  class 
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of  men  used  to  danger.  Many  of  tlioiu  were  grizzled  miners  from  the 
Sweetwater,  expert  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  antl  not  sl(nv  to 
use  them  when  occasion  required.  , 

Among  them  were  stalwart  Indian  figliter.s — sharpshooters  whose 
trusty  rilles  had  leveled  many  a  savage  foe,  and  in  whoso  i)reasts  the 
sensation  of  fear  had  never  found  lodgement.  Added  to  these  were 
the  class  who  had  followed  the  road  fr'om  its  incipiency  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Missouri,  and  who  were  as  familiar  with  scenes  of  Ijlood  and 
deadly  encounters  as  they  were  with  the  people  and  the  towns  they 
inhabited. 

In  the  meantime  information  of  the  uprising  of  the  people  and  the 
])roj)osed  rescue  of  the  ])risoner  had  been  conveyed  to  Colonel  Knight. 
lie  was  a  man  of  resolution,  a  firm  and  determined  officer,  who  would 
defend  his  action  with  his  life.  He  believed  this  action  to  be  within 
the  line  of  his  duty  and  not  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power.  He 
therefore  prepared  immediatelvfor  the  conflict,  ordered  out  every  man 
in  his  command,  shotted  his  field  pieces,  and  quietly  awaited  the 
ai)proach  of  the  rescuing  party. 

Knowledge  of  the  action  of  Colonel  Knight  in  nowise  dampened 
the  ardor  of  the  deternnned  men  who  proposed  the  rescue  of  the 
prisoner.  What  most  occupied  their  attention  was  the  selection  of 
proper  leaders  and  the  construction  of  the  disjointed  force  into  some- 
thing like  battalions  so  that,  upon  arrival  at  the  military  head- 
quarters, they  might  present  the  appearance  of  a  compact  organization 
of  men,  rather  than  an  incongruous  and  irresolute  mob.  Modesty 
forbids  mention  of  the  fornuil  offer  made  to  mo  by  the  most  inlhiential 
of  their  number,  but  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  desired,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  embrace  it.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  tliat 
my  sympathies  were  all  with  them,  as  I  ha-'  denounced  the  act  of 
Colonel  Knight  as  that  of  an  arbitrary  usurpation  of  power  that 
would  meet  with  the  condemnation  of  his  superior  oflicei's.  I,  how- 
ever, believed  that  the  proper  way  to  settle  this  dispute  between  the 
military  and  the  people  was  not  by  force  of  arm^^.  In  sr.cli  a  congest 
most  valuable  lives  would  bo  lost,  and  the  issue  be  dt-abtful.  That, 
while  our  force  was  more  than  five  times  gre;vler  than  that  of  the 
military,  they  were  thoroughly  drilled,  a  compact  body,  with  the 
advantage  of  two  pieces  of  artilery.  I  knew  that  Colonel  Knight  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  would  sacrilice  his  ovvn  life 
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and  that  of  every  nuin  of  liis  small  command  in  the  attempt.  I  like- 
wise knew  that  every  man  who  marched  to  the  rescue  went  with  the 
determination  to  succeed  or  die.  Among  these  wild  sons  of  mountain 
and  plain,  hoi'oes  of  a  hundred  engagements  with  red  and  white  assassins, 
there  w;is  no  feeling  of  fear.  They  would  clamber  over  the  guns  and 
knife  the  gunners.  Still  it  would  be  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life,  and  I 
determined  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  In  this  I  was  aided  by  many 
other  cool-headed  men  who  urged  me  to  address  the  gathering  and 
attempt  to  dissuade  them  from  their  extreme  purpose.  Accordingly 
I  mounted  an  old  wiigon  that  was  staiuling  on  the  street  hard  by,  and 
si»oke  to  them  in  the  most  earnest  tones  I  could  command. 

I  laid  before  them  the  views  expressed  al)ove,  denounced  the  act 
of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  as  unwarrantable, 
warmly  appealed  for  order  in  the  new  town,  and  pointed  out  the  results 
of  a  conflict,  such  as  was  likely  to  ensue  if  they  crossed  the  river,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  propei-ty  of  the  town  itself,  and  linally  proposed 
that  a  committee  should  be  sent  to  Colontl  Knight.  com])osed  of  the 
leading  citizens,  who  should  deman<l  the  return  of  the  jn-isoner,  and  in 
the  event  of  refusal  his  superior  ofHcers  shouhl  be  notified  of  the 
situation,  and  an  order  be  obtained  from  lliem  for  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  prisoner  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Prominent  gentlemen  sustained  my  views  and  seconded  my  sug- 
gestions. There  were,  however,  many  Hotspurs  among  the  men,  who 
advocated  an  instant  march  upon  the  militia,  and  deemed  it  a  cow- 
ardly surrender  on  our  })art  to  fail  to  take  immediate  action.  But 
wisercounsels  prevailed,  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  gathering 
temporarily  dispersed,  and  the  delegates  appointed  started  immediately 
for  Colonel  Knight's  head(]uarters.  He  had  kept  himself  well  informed 
of  all  action  taken  by  the  people  and,  aware  of  the  peaceful  mission, 
met  us  witlia  most  cordhd  greeting,  remarking,  first  of  all,  "(ientle- 
men.  have  you  dined  ?''  AVe  rcjjlied  in  the  negative,  stating  that  the 
excitenuMit  was  so  great  anumg  the  people  that  we  did  not  wait  for 
dinner,  but  concluded  to  visit  him  at  once,  hoping  to  allay  the  tur- 
moil by  some  message  of  ])romise. 

He  declined  to  talk  over  the  matter  until  we  had  first  dined  with 
him,  and  as  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  when  we  made  our 
appearance,  we  deemed  it  both  impolite  and  impolitic  for  us  to  refise, 
especially  as  we  were  well  acquainted. 
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After  the  dinner  was  coiifhuloil  lie  oixmumI  some  bottles,  and  him- 
self began  the  discussion  by  remarking  that  lie  did  not  wish  the  people 
to  look  upon  iiim  as  an  enemy;  that  his  intercourse  with  tlicm  had 
been  so  pleasant,  hitherto,  that  it  was  with  great  regret  he  was  forced 
to  assume  the  present  attitude;  that  wliat  he  was  now  doing  he 
believed  to  bo  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instructions  conveyed  to- 
him  bv  his  comuuuul in"- officer  at  Fort  IJridyer,  at  the  time  the  military 
camp  was  established  at  Green  Iliver  City,  ami  tiuit  nothing  would 
givehinx  greater  pleasure  than  to  l)e  rid  of  the  whole  matter. 

Thereupon  we  suggested  that  a  telegram  bo  sent  immediately 
to  General  Mori'ow  at  Fort  Bridger,  recounting  tiie  facts  and  asking 
for  instructions  as  to  his  reply  to  the  committee  of  citizens.  At  his 
suggestion  we  prejnired  the  dispatch  and  remained  at  his  headquarters 
while  a  messenger  conveyed  it  to  the  operator  with  instructions  to  for- 
ward immediately.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  messenger 
returned  with  the  significant  dispatch  from  (ieneral  Morrow, 
addressed  to  Colonel  Knight — "  Hold  the  prisoner  at  all  hazards  !"' 

This  endeil  our  interview  witii  Cohjnel  Knight.  We  returned  to 
the  town  to  make  our  report.  The  people  evinced  no  surprise,  but 
exhibited  a  more  kindly  feeling  toward  Colonel  Knight  when  they 
ascertained  his  position. 

The  authority  of  General  Morrow  was  supreme  as  commander  of 
tliat  military  district.  There  was,  however,  a  still  greater  power 
existing  in  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Platta, 
whose  headquarters  was  at  Omaha.  Accoi'dingly  we  laid  bef<»re 
General  Augur,  the  commander,  the  facts  in  the  case  by  telegranv,  au'l 
our  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  telegraphic  order  from  that  Genei-al 
to  his  subordinates  to  immediately  surrender  the  prisoner  to  the 
civil  authorities. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  said  order  (Jolonol  Knigiit  detailed  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  in  charge  of  a  commissioned  t)llicer.  lo  convey  the  prisoner 
to  Green  Iliver  City  and  return  him  to  the  custody  of  the  civil  author- 
ities from  whom  he  had  been  summai'ily  taken  three  days  l)ef(}re. 
Tims  was  the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  people  and  the  military 
finally  adjusted  without  bloodshed,  and  all  atlirmed  it  to  have  been  the 
wisest  course. 

The  ]n'isoncr  now  being  in  tho  custody  of  the  deputy  marsi;al, 
preparations  were  begun  for  liis  immediate  trial,  with  as  mucii  care 
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and  ])i'('(;i.si()ii  as  would  liavo  been  taken  hy  tlic  olliccrs  of  a  coiiit  of 
record.  It  must  be  l)orno  in  mind  lliatut  tiiis  [uTiod  there  were  no 
courts  of  any  cliaructer  in  tliat  section  now  constituting  tlit;  Territory 
of  Wycjming.  The  organic,  act  establishing  tlio  boundaries  and  juris- 
diction of  Wyoming  bad  not  l)econie  a  law,  and  all  of  that  section  was 
attached  to  Dakota  for  judicial  jturposes.  'i'anUton  was  the  nearest 
])oint  for  trial,  distant  some  2.<Mi()  miles,  and  every  prisoner  whom 
they  had  attempted  to  convey  to  that  jxjint  for  trial  had  escaped 
or  had  been  I'cscued  bv  liis  friends  from  the  olllcers  of  the  law  durinj; 
the  long  joui'uey.  The  pi'f)ple,  therefore,  ])roposed  to  try  this  man  for 
nnu'der  at  the  place  wiierethc?  murder  was  committed,  and  not  ti'ust  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  journey  of  :.*,0(M)  miles.  First  of  all.  tliey  ])roposed 
to  give  him  a  fair  trial,  and  to  ])romote  this,  certain  rules  were  adcjpted. 
First,  the  magistrate,  who  had  held  the  coroners  inf|uest  should 
sit  as  the  ])r(>si(ling  judge,  as  he  was  clothed  to  a  certain  extent  with 
judicial  authority;  second,  the  ])risoner  should  1)C  provided  with 
counsel  of  his  own  choice;  third,  the  jury  should  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  business  men  of  the  town,  instead  of  the  usual  number  of 
a  jietit  jury,  and  that  it  should  re(]uire  an  affirmative  expression  {)f 
guilt  from  three-fourths  of  the  numiter  i)eforo  the  ])risoner  could 
be  convicted  of  murder  in  the  lirst  degree.  Foui'th,  al!  witnesses 
should  be  sworn  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law  and  no  Jieai-say 
testimony  should  be  admitted.  Fifth,  counsel  for  the  i)eople  should 
be  appointed  to  prosecute  the  case  against  the  pi'isoner. 

These  rules  having  been  agreed  uj)on  with  the  view  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  justice  and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  ])risoner,  the 
jury  was  chosen  and  counsel  appointed  for  the  prisoner  and  for  the 
|)eo])le. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  chosen  to  prosecute,  although  I  offered  to 
defend.  The  prisoner  chose  his  own  counsel.  All  the  preliminaries 
having  l)eeu  adjusted,  the  case  was  ready  to  ))roceed  and  tiie  day 
following  set  for  trial.  Darkness  settled  upon  the  land  and  tin;  town 
slept.  Xot  all,  however,  were  wiapped  in  slumber ;  there  were  two 
whose  eves  had  not  closed.  In  all  a<res  of  the  world's  historv  irold  has 
been  tlu;  most  potent  agent  to  move  mankind!  I  have  already  related 
that  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  had  in  her  possession  $5,(K»0.  Of  this  I 
had  the  most  ])ositive  proof.  With  this  sum  she  bribed  tie  deputy 
sheriff  to  aid  the  prisoner's  escape.     In  the  night  this  pseudo  officer 
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of  tlio  law  ol)t{iiiit'(l  two  liorsos,  and  lio  and  the  jirisonor  rode  away 
togetlier  and  escai)ed  into  tlio  mountains. 

^Fni-ning  dawned,  and  prisoner  and  oflicer  were  gone.  Mounted 
men  roilo  in  every  direction,  scoured  the  counti-y  far  and  wide,  hut 
I'eturned  without  the  murderer.  It  was  alleged  afterward  that  he  had 
been  secreted  In*  the  ]\I()rm(ins.  lie  was  never,  however,  brought  to 
justice,  and  thus  eruled  tlie  j)rosecution.  The  abandoned  hoi'ses  were 
found  some  days  afterward  and  returned  to  their  ownei-s. 

Some  tliree  miles  distant  from  Green  River  City,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  was  a  little  graveyai'd,  long  since  abandoned,  in  which  were 
buried  some  of  Fremont's  exphirers,  who  hud  perished  from  privations 


FLIGHT  OK  PRISONER  AM)  UKl'lTV  FROM  ORKEN  RIVER. 

and  sufTorings  during  his  nu'morai)lo  struggles  through  the  wilderness. 
It  was  in  a  most  sechulod  spot,  not  far  from  where  the  waters  of  the 
Green  rolled  on  their  precipitous  course.  It  was  in  this  quiet  place, 
linked  with  the  menuries  of  a  mighty  achievement,  that  we  laid  away 
to  liis  linal  rest  the  morial  remains  of  the  murdered  num. 

It  was  a  l)('autiful  sunny  day  in  the  glorious  atmos])here  peculiar 
to  that  region,  the  hravens  ilecUed  with  blue,  a  ])art  of  nature's 
system  <»f  divinity,  and  in  tiie  holy  calm  of  silence  like  th(}  Sabba'h, 
broken  onlv  bv   the-  song  of  the  river,  that  we   followed   the    long 
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win.linj,'  wiiv  lea.lin-  lo  ih.-  (lui.'L  little  gmveyanl,  whero  Frouionts' 
,l,.u<l  woro  sioopiii-.  Wo  were  on  o.ir  way  to  lay  ..ur  brother  to  rest 
witlv  tlio  heroes  of  the  storm-beaten  lieights,  the  gods  of  the  solitudes. 
Abov<^  his  grave  we  chanted  the  mournful  Masonic  dirge,  and  threw 
the  cyprcss'on  his  colIin  lid.  He  sleeps  far  from  his  own  ho>ne  valley 
and  the  loved  ones,  who  await  in  vain  for  his  c-oming  ;  but  tlu^  moun- 
tains and  stars  watch  over  him,  and  the  rolling  river  forever  chants  u 
dirsre  to  his  mcn.orv. 


CTTAPTER  XVII. 


FROM  (IIIEEN  KIVRIl  TO  SAI/l"  I.AKK  KoKT  nUimiKK  AM>  ITS  COMMANn-ST()l{H.3 
OK  THK  IMtlANS  -<)I,I)  "JflXJK"  CAUTEIl  TIIK  I.N'DIAN  SCOl'T,  "JIM 
IlIUnfiEll,"  WHO  NEVr.U  saw  ANV  had  WHISKY;  "SOMK  OK  ITMKillT  UK 
Itl'.ITK.ll  THAN  ANOTIIKU,  IJCT  AM.OK  IT  WAS  GOOD"  COIlllI.I.-STONi;  IIIM,- 
1  Illtoldll  ECHO  AM)  WEIlElt  CASONS-TIIE  WOXDEHS  OK  THE  CASo.NS  ■ 
THE  "I»EVII,'S  (iATE"  ANM)  ITLIMT  IIOCK  "UATTI.E-SXAKi;  IIII.I.S"  THE 
(illEAT  DEAD  SEA  OK  THE  WEST  /.ION'S  CITY-THE  MKillTV  WAHSATCII  - 
DESCItlPTION  OK  ITIIMC  AND  PIUVATE  liriLDINOS  -  TH  E  TITHINf;  IIOISR 
AND  TEMri,E-Hl{UilIAM  YoL'NO'S  ABODE  THE  LION  HOISE  -THE  Hoi  SE 
WITH  MANY  OAIII.ES^  ENDOWMENT  HOISE  DESCIUrTION  <tK  SCENEHY  IN 
THE  VALEEY-  IIKIC.IIAM  YOrNf!  HIS  WIVES-TIIE  KAVOIUTE  AMELIA 
TIM.  nOMANCE  OK  HEIl  EAKI.Y  CorUTSHII'  THE  HOMES  AND  AVOCATIONS 
OK  nUUlHAM'S  WIVES  HAIIITS  AND  UrSINESS  LIKE  OK  THE  MOIIMONS-SAI.T 
LAKH  THEATUE      JOHN  McCrM.orOH. 

Fuo'  (ireon  Ivivor  to  Fort  J>ri(l<^er  the  road  was  not  particularly 
inviting  or  interesting,  although  at  ))oints  the  scenery  Avas  heautit'ul 
and  picturesque.  On  the  banks  of  Hams  Forks  I  recall  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  bloodthirsty  mc-squitoes  of  such  ravenous  instincts  as 
to  devour  you  alive  I 

At  Fort  Rridger  began  the  descent  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountains.  Here  was  located  an  encampment  of  rnitod  States  troops 
s<jnietiines  numbering  a  whole  regiment.  Hero  various  Indian  tribes 
asseml)l(,'d  at  stated  periods  to  receive  fi'om  the  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment their  annual  supplies.  Here  old  Washakie's  band  of  Snakes  often 
executed  their  war  dances  and  onco  the  sun  dance  for  the  amusement 
and  gratification  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  that  i)laco.  Hero  lived 
old  Judge  Carter,  the  sutler  of  this  fort  —  a  man  of  large  wealth,  con- 
siderable education  and  many  quaint  manners.  Thti  traveler  was 
always  welcome  at  his  hospitable  board  ami  never  failed  to  praise  his 
good  stabling  and  liipiors;  for  the  "Judge''  was  famous  iu  all  that 
broad  expanse  for  his  discriminating  tasto  in  the  selection  of  his  wine 
and  cigars.  Here  likewise  lived  another  noted  character  of  the  soli- 
tudes, old  Jim  Bridge!',  after  whom  the  pass  was  named.  He  was  a 
f;ini(Mis  trapper  and  hunter,  who  had  dwelt  for  many  years  in  that 
region  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.     He  had  a  s(piaw  for  a 
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will- ;iii(l  a  Ijirj^c  rmiiilv  of  li;ill'-l)f('f(ls.  lie  \v;is  u  liravc  iiiid  Ica'/icss 
soltliri  of  tlicso  Alpiiii;  heights  and  boiv  tho  scars  uf  ma iiy  huii')ral)lo 
CDiillic'ts.  He  was  noted  far  and  wide  for  his  many  quaint  sayings 
suul  possessed  great  ])(>\vers  of  story-telling,  and  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  reminisconees  of  his  stninge  life  when  the  cockles  of  his  heart  wore 
wai'niod  hy  a  few  strong  and  deep  i)otations.  Old  Hridger  said  he 
"never  in  all  his  life  and  varied  fortunes  saw  any  bad  whisky.  It 
was  all  good!  True,  some  was  beltci-  than  anoth(!r,  l)Ut  it  was  all 
good  I     There  never  was  any  bad   wliiskyi"' 

Cieneral  Morrow  commanded  tlu!  troops  at  the  fort  during  my 
sojourn  in  tiie  Ilocky  Mountains.  I  found  iiim.  upon  close  intercourse, 
to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Our  intimacy  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship which  has  siirvived  tlie  lapse  of  years.  lie  is  now  cohmel  of  the 
Twenty-llrst  Infantry,  ruited  States  ai'iny. 

The  road  from  llridger.  thi'ough  crest  and  gorge,  is  rough,  stony 
and  dilhcult.  I  think  no  oni;  who  has  over  descended  ('ol)blestone 
Hill  will  ever  forgi't  the  ride.  A  round  mountain,  covered  evoiw  foot 
of  the  way  bv  smooth  coitblestones.  such  as  in  ])riniitive  times  were 
used  to  pav(!  sonn!  of  our  larger  cities,  notably  the  streets  of  tlie 
Federal  Capital.  80  thickly  wei-e  they  strewn  that  it  was  imj)ossible 
to  clear  tho  wav  of  thes(M>I)noxious  formations,  and  at  eai'ii  step  tin; 
coach  or  mountain  hack  lui'clied  violeiillv  to  the  right  or  left  as  tho 
wheels  cruncli(Ml  amid  the  stones.  How  tliey  ever  got  tliere  in  such 
(piantities  I  know  not.  I  tiiink  they  must  have  rained  down  from 
some  planet  overhead  wliicli.  having  a  superabun(hince.  just  openiMl  its 
poi't  holes  in  the  skies  and  dropped  them  into  space.  Fortunati'ly.  or 
otherwise,  they  fell  upon  ( 'obl)lestone  Hill  ami  he  there  today,  a 
memento  of  tiie  ruMi:li  experience  of  the  old  overland  traveler. 
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destined  later  on  to  becomeduringthe  const  ruction  of  the  I'liion  Pacific 
Kailroad  the  scene  of  a  busy  mart  and  llu^  cemetery  of  many  a  iioM 
pioneer,  as  well  as  bloodthirsty  outlaw,  was  a  small  Mormon  settlement, 
presidiMJ  over  by  a  l)ishop  of  that  cinirch.  Here  we  stopped  for  rest 
ore  hiiri'viny:  on  throiiiih  I'lclio  CJanon,  one  of  the 
It  ifid  snots  amid   the   wiMe/ness   of  sceiierv  of 
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urandest  and  most  iieai 


that  wild  mountain  ian;';e.     For  thirty  miles  w(>  pass  through  a  deep 
rocky  gorg-e.  nearly  tliree-fourt lis  of  a  mile  wide  at    its   head.     ()ii  its 
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right  are  lofty  in'ocipitous  cliffs  tliat  rise  up  500  feet  at  various  points, 
l)are  and  brown  and  wave-washed  by  the  storms  that  beat  upon  them 
in  Alpine  gales,  with  foothills  lying  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  northeast 
to  southeast. 

On  the  left,  protected  from  the  driving  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
lies  a  ■■  -cession  of  sloping  hills  lilled  with  green  verdure,  swelling- 
upward  to  a  consi(h'ral)le  height,  while  far  below  them  in  the  center 
of  the  gorge  sparkles  a  bright  transparent  stream.  Here,  for  ages  it 
lias  with  unceasing  effort  ground  its  way  through  rock  and  boulder 
until  it  has  carved  a  chaniu'l  bed  twenty-four  feet  deep.  All  the  earth 
is  clothed  in  grass»>s.  the  rocks  with  mosses  and  the  border  of  the  river 
with  green  sward,  overshadowed  i)y  the  foliage  of  the  (piaking-asj)  and 
Cottonwood. 

Midway  through,  the  canon  narrows  almost  to  a  defile.  But  th(^ 
scenery  becomes  grander  and  the  arti^>tic  view  more  complete.  Tiie 
stream  grows  wilder  and  deeper  and  its  banks  more  vertical.  It  leaps 
ov(1'  rocUs  and  bouldei-s  that  intercept  its  pathway  like  a  giant  break- 
ing the  withes  of  straw  with  which  the  Lilli|)utiaiis  have  i)oiind  him. 
Th(^  lofty  clilfs  assume  fantastic  forms.  Pyramids  and  pinnacles,  sjiires 
and  towers,  battlemented  fortresses  and  mimic  cathedrals.  Devil's 
Slides  and  Jacob's  Ladders,  and  every  conceivable  form  of  wind-worn, 
vain-l)eaten  rock  and  earth  greet  the  eye  in  a  continuous  ])an(»rama. 

.\t  one  point  the  crags  and  clill's  have  i)econie  so  worn  by  time 
and  the  vicissitiules  of  wintry  season  as  to  assume  the  form  and  shap" 
of  iui  (ilil-linie  cliureh  puljiit,  and  so  the  ]tioneers  of  the  valley  named 
it  I'nlpit  Rock.  Farther  on  and  near  themoutli  of  Echo  Canon,  wliicii 
we  closely  observe*  as  we  sweep  into  the  Arcadian  valley  of  the  "\Vel)er, 
sleeping  in  (piiet  beauty  ben(>a(li  the  towering  cliffs,  is  that  strange 
formation  of  the  rocks  so  weirdaiid  ghost-liUe,  so  spectral  in  its  wizard 
looks,  that  the  early  settlers,  faithful  to  its  prototype,  gave  it  the 
Koiibricpiet  of  "  The  Witch's  Kocks."  Here,  in  this  tpiiet  spot,  after  our 
long  and  perilous  ride,  almost  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  S;ilt  Lake 
City,  fain  would  wo  rest  in  sweet  and  deep  repose,  while  the  towering- 
r  icks  and  sentinel  clilfs  kept  watch  and  ward  over  our  peaceful 
slumbers. 

Hut  the  tireless  mail,  the  evangel  of  the  wilderness,  the  missionary 
of  civilization,  the  h.'i-ald  of  a  progressive  era  and  the  true  type  of 
enlightened   social  order,   will   not    brook  delay.     Onward    w(!    press 
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tlii'ouy;ii  Weber  Valley,  close  bv  the  side  of  its  curiously  winding 
stream  that  flows  into  the  ('reat  Salt  Basin  near  Fremont's  Island. 
The  valley  througli  which  we  now  journey  is  exceedingly  narrow 
comj)ared  with  others  we  have  traversed.  Its  slopes,  however,  are 
clotlied  with  living  green  and  decked  with  wihl  flowers. 

We  know  we  are  rapidly  nearing  a  large  center  of  civilization,  as 
we  lind  its  overflow  scattered  all  througli  this  valley.  At  each  avail- 
al)le  point  wo  behold  fields  of  waving  grain,  wheat  and  barley,  planted 
and  encouraged  i>y  tlie  hand  of  ^lorinon  industry. 

The  grand  feature  of  this  valley,  and  the  only  ])oint  of  wild 
scenery  that  }):irtakes  of  sublimity  is  the  J>t'i'!l'.s  (rdfe,  a  breach  in  the 
barrier  of  the  J'ocky  Mountains,  which  might  well  serve  as  the  portals 
to  some  cliai'med  spot,  whose  wild  enchantnuMits  enravish  the  senses. 
It  is,  however,  but  the  gateway  to  (he  peaceful  Valley  of  tiic  Saints. 
It  is  tiu!  linal  toucii  of  tlu;  mighty  hand  of  nature,  wliose  uplifted  arm 
had  in  the  i)v<>'one  aws  smote  the  n">untain  wall  and  for«ied  the  wav 
for  th<!  tiny  stream  to  tiie  lake.  It  is  the  parting  gift  of  grandeur,  of 
wild  picturesque  splendoi',  that  greets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  along 
the  sublime  heights  he  has  travelled,  as  if  by  a  inigiity  elTort  all  el.se 
should  be  eclijjsed  in  this  (inal  hilior  to  leav(!  upon  the  mind  of  man  an 
imperishable  imi)i'(>ss  of  the  awful  nuijesty  (jf  natuie.  I'erpendicular 
cliffs  on  either  side  shoot  suddenly  ujiward  500  feet  in  .he  air. 
Nowhc'r  beiween  them  is  the  space  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide  and 
fretpiently  not  mon*  than  forty  fVct. 

Tlse  entire  length  of  the  gap  is  70i>  feet.  Its  lofty  walls  are  com- 
posed of  dark  gray  granite,  crossed  by  trap  dykes,  and  the  rock  in 
which  the  river  has  cai-vcd  its  wondrous  channel  runs  through  the 
(wtreme  southern  shoulder  of  a  ridjre  i)eculiarlv  named   "  liattlesnake 
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Through  this  ain'ss  sweejjs  and  plunges  the  rapid  stream,    rolling 


m  etl<lvin<;-  oiilows  around  rockv  iiouils;  roariuir  overmassiv<;  l)oul(lers 
that  have  tumi)led  from  the  vast  heights  al)ove,  or  cast  thei'O  by  sonu' 
mighty  u|)!ieav»!l  t<f  the  mountains;  leaping  in  wild,  mad  fur\'  from 
rock  to  rock',  dashing  its  white  foam  against  the  walls,  awakt'iiing  (he 
echoes  with  its  unceasing  song  of  intermingled  merry  laughter  of  rip- 
pling waves,  and  (he  roar  of  a  dirge  as  solemn  and  profound  as  thai 
over  a  martyr's  grave,  as  it  ])lunges  onward  over  rock  and  boulder,  a 
mass  of  seething,  boiling  waters  It)  the  (piiel  s(ream  lluit    henceforth 
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flows  ptuicofully  on  to  tlio  saline  depths  of  the  (ireat  Dead  Sea  of  tlie 
West. 

The  first  allusion  to  this  reniai'kahle  body  of  salt  water,  surnjunded 
l)y  streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  in  Haron  La  llon- 
taii's  account  of  liis  American  Travels  in  1089.  As  hitherto  men- 
tioned in  this  volume,  John  (\  Fremont  first  explored  and  described  it, 
after  traversinir  both  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  in  1S42. 
Subsequently  it  was  surveycMl  by  CajUain  Stansbury,  of  the  United 
States  army,  and   still  later  by  Captain  K.   V.  Burton,   an    African 
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explorer.  It  lies  in  a  great  valley  of  thellocky  ^Mountains,  and  meas- 
ures nearly  one  liuiidrcd  miles  in  length  by  a  little  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  breadth.  Near  its  center  lie  a  grr)iip  of  islanils,  tipon  some  of  which 
are  found  springs  of  pun^  fresh  water,  altlioiigli  the  waters  of  the  lake 
iii'i'  of  such  saline  characttM*  that  fiMUi  sevi'u  (pi;irts  of  t  lie  saiiii'  Ijoiled 
down  there  is  extracted  one  (piart  of  ])iir<>  sjilt.  It  is  unteMjintcd  l)y 
any  living  thing.  Vet  into  this  great  .saline  lake  i)our continually  from 
the  south  through  the  channel  of  tlu»  Jordan  the  fresh  waters  of  ('tali 
Lake,  and  from  tin;  north  the  fresh,  pure  waters  of  Pear  River,  a  swift 
nionntain  str(>am.  While  there*  is  at  jm-sent  no  visible  outlet  and  its 
superfluity  declared  to  b(>  evaporated,  many  there  are  who  llelie^e  in 
the  existence  of  a  subterranean  passage-way  that  Hows  forth   at   some 
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untliscovered  point;  uiul  lliis  lliev  hold  to  be  no  more  reniarkiilile  iis  a 
llieory  than  tlio  visil)!e  resulLs  of  ccrtahi  agencies  upon  mountain  riv- 
ers that  are  suddenly  lost  to  view  within  what  they  d^'scrihe  to  he  vast 
siilitei'i-anean  outlets  to  the  ()C(>an.  The  Lost  River  of  California  aud 
tile  Iluuiiioldt,  of  Nevada,  are  instaneed  as  such  streams,  liuit,  follow- 
in;.''  a  water  course  of  hundreds  of  miles,  linally  ami  sudtlen'y  sink 
from  the  siyht  of  m;in  within  the  caveruous  de[»lhs  of  the  earth. 

A  certain  chiss  of  scientists  h;is  ui';j;-ed  that  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a 
branch  of  the  sea,  and  one  among  them.  Prof,  ("lareuce  Kiiig, 
di'clares,  as  already  stated,  that  he  has  discovered  its  outlet  to  the 
ocean  througii  the  gateway  of  Snake  iJiver.  There  is,  however, 
anotlier  class  who  dill'er  materially  upon  this  point.  Their  theory 
does  not  admit  of  this  great  mystei'ious  ir.h'.i.d  sea  as  a  ]>:irt  of  tlii' dis- 
tant racilic,  but  a  sni.U  remnant  of  a  great  system  of  fresh  water 
lakes,  similar  to  the  e.\isting  St.  Lawi-encci  chain.  American  geolo- 
gists declart!  that  at  a  remote  period  a  vast  sh"i't(if  water,  which  they 
named  Lake  Ijonneville,  Idled  a  far  gi-eater  valley  than  that  of  the 
lU'i-sent  Salt  Lake  \'allev.  Thev  declare  that,  as  it  lav  amon^:  the  out- 
liers  of  tholioeky  ^roiintains.  it  spread  over  a  surface' of  ;'.(>!)  miles  in 
one  direction  and  iso  miles  in  another  direction.  Heside  this  vast 
])rimitive  sea  lay  a  great  secoml  sheet,  which  they  named  Lake  La  lion- 
tan,  an  eai'ly  Huron  beside  its  Supcrioi".  ahnost  as  large  ami  e(iuallyas 
fresh.  In  the  mighty  intervals  of  time,  as  imlellnite  as  the  geological 
periods,  certain  changes  in  the  rainfall,  uiiregisteretl  by  any  living  haiul, 
caused  the  waters  of  ihese  gn^at  lakes  to  shrink  and  evaporate.  Lake 
I,a  lloiitan  disappeared  entirely,  and  Lake  jioniu'ville  shrank  until  it 
i'''aclied  the  present  diminutive  si/.eof  the  existing  (ireat  Salt  Lake.  This 
fact  is  evidtuiced  liy  the  various  t<'rrac(>s  riiniiing  in  long  ])araiit !  liius 
oil  the  sides  of  t  he  Walisatcli  ran^'e  of  mouiilains.  These  teri'aces 
mark  the  various  levels  at  which  tliewateis  remained  for  awhile  in 
their  gradual  downward  com-.se.  The  waters  are  still  falling,  and  the 
white  shores  (d'  the  lake,  covered  with  ai.  iiu;rustation  of  salt,  mark 
where  once  its  briny  waves  rolled  out  of  sight.  1  have  clamliered  up 
the  sides  «»f  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  to  the  water  lines,  so  plainly  v  ki- 
ltie to  the  naked  eye.  and  picked  out  of  tin'  rocks  the  formations  of  shells 
and  ]M?l)bles  deposited  in  remote  periods  upon  thoscMincient  sea  lines. 

Hut  the  (pieslion  is  asked  :  Tf  this  theory  of  fresh-water  lakes  be 
correct,  why,  then,  is  the  remnant  so  iiriny  that    from  seen  (piarts  of 
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water  from  Groat  Salt  Lake,  boiled  down,  you  extract  one  (|uart  of 
))uresalt^  Thai  may  i)e  one  of  tlio  mysteries  not  to  \m  unfolded  to 
our  entire  satisfaction.  Yet  the  geologist  advances  a  theory  whicli  is 
generally  accepted  as  its  solution.  They  hold  that  in  the  product  of 
I'resli-watui'  ponds  and  lakes  there  is  a  small  tjuantity  of  salt  held  in 
solution,  hi'or.ght  to  them  by  their  connecting  streams  oi-  rivei's,  and 
that  as  the  waters  of  hypothetical  Lake  Uonnevilie  slowly  evaporated, 
all  their  mineral  constituents  remained  untd  the  solution  grew  more 
and  more  concentrated,  until  at  the  present  time  its  saline  proi)erties 
arc  so  very  great. 

Another  property  of  the  water  is  its  density.  It  is  ne.\t  to  im- 
possible to  sink  to  its  bottom.  Vou  float  on  the  water  in  spiteol'vour- 
self,  and  so  dense  are  the  waters  thi'ough  their  saline  jd'operties  that 
stalactites  of  salt  an?  formed  on  the  stejis  of  the  bathing  resorts,  pro- 
duced from  the  dri])pings  from  the  bodies  of  bathers  as  they  leave  the 
waters.  And  yet  tiie  mineral  constituents  of  these  waters  dill'iM-  mate- 
rinlly  in  their  pi'oportions  from  those  foun<l  in  salt  lakes  of  marine 
origin,  and  many  centuries  must  inti'i'vi'ne  before  that  point  shall  be 
reached,  when  the  salt  shall  be  thrown  (hnvn  in  such  (piantities  by 
evai)oration  of  the  walei'  as  to  make  the  great  lake  '"a  pillar   of   salt." 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion,  and  I  think  the  evidence  is  coniplete, 
that  in  geologic  ages  a  vast  inland  sc;'  occupied  the  basin  lying 
lu'tween  the  eastern  j'angeofthe  Siei'i'a  INIadi'e  and  the  western  ridges 
of  the  Ihnuboldt  Kangc.  This  vast  sea  doubt le.ss  C(»vered  an  area  of 
l.'io.ddd  s(piar(Miiiles  and  pctssessed  an  outlet  to  tho  ocean  through 
Suaice  Kiver.  This  former  outlet  Mr.  Clarence  King,  the  explorer, 
declares  hodiscovered  in  t8(?!>,  and  traced  its  outline  to  the  Pacific 
<t('ean  through  the  strt>am  now  known  as  Snake  River.  Dy  tli(>gradual 
eleval  ioii  of  the  land  the  watei's  became  depi-essed  until  they  reached 
the  lowest  basin  now  in  existence  and  then  dill'erent  stages  of  depress- 
ion, numbering  in  all.  it  is  stated,  thirteen  stages  or  benches,  as  clearly 
to  lie  seen  with  tlu'  naked  eye,  and  are  7(><i  feet  above?  the  present 
level  of  the  lake.     • 

One  of  the  reniai'kalile  points  of  interest  in  this  land  of  wonders  is 
t!ie  black  rock, a  huge  llinty  rock,  st)litai'v  and  alone,  which  in  some 
remote  period  had  rolled  from  a  vast  height  into  the  lake,  or  bee'i 
hailed  to  its  lowly  bed  by  a  vast  upheaval  of  tho  earth.  A  most  Ikviii- 
tiful  view  is  the  great  lake  and  black  rock  by  moonlight.    Th(>  reilection 
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of  tlie  silvery  moon  upon  tlie  mumnioth  rock  and  its  glitter  on  the 
wutors  around  it  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  blending  of  soft  coloi-s, 
reminding  one  of  the  Idended  ''snow  and  moonlight"  in  a  winter 
valley. 

We  are  now  at  the  base  of  the  snowy  summit  uf  tin;  vast  Wah- 
satch  Kaiigeand  inside  of  the  Salt  I.ake  Basin.  How  beautiful  wastho 
scene  thiit  stretched  before  us  at  thisgh)rious  season  of  the  year,  as  we 
drove  onward  toward  the  city  of  rest.  The  green  and  gold  of 
the  harvest  Held,  broad  lields  thick  with  yellow  sunllowers,  fragrant 
blossoms  in  the  gardens  of  the  settlers,  [)ink  and  golden  fruit  on  bend- 
ing boughs  of  trees,  purple  moss  on  the  ridges  of  the  hilltops,  a  green 
landscape  dotted  with  gardens,  streams  andshininglakelets  glowing  in 
the  splendors  of  the  meridian  sun,  on  our  right  the  luminous  ex[)anso 
of  the  great  Salt  Lake  encircled  by  a  long  line  of  dim  blue  mountains, 
which  the  Indians  called  the  ()(p)irrh;  on  our  left,  towering  above  us, 
reaching  to  tlie  skies,  the  lofty  Walisalch  with  its  snow-clad  summit, 
and  faraway  in  illimitable  shadows  of  mists  and  gray,  intermingled 
with  glowing  sunlight,  stretched  the  wonderful  city  of  the  wilderness, 
built  far  out  from  the  paths  of  civilization,  on  a  barren  aiul  inhospit- 
able shores  but  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  by  the  hand  of  ]\[ormon 
skill  and  industry. 

The  River  .Ionian  Hows  on  the  extreme  right  into  the  great  lake, 
aiul  Warm  Spring  Lake  proceeds  from  a  subterranean  stream  of  almost 
boiling  sulphur  water  that  Hows  from  l)eneath  the  mountains.  The 
incrustations  or  stalactites  of  sulphur  hanging  fnmi  the  outei-  edge  of 
the  roof  of  the  cave  make  the  spot  so  ghastly  in  a])pearance  as  if  to 
denote  the  near  proximity  of  XZ/^yV,  or  to  declare  that  this  was  its 
portal  or  the  open  jaws  of  a  frightful  dragon  guarding  tlu^  ajjproach 
to  tho  homo  of  the  genius  of  the  mountains.  And  tlu;  (treat  Salt 
Lake  and  the  Warm  Sulphur  Spiing  Lake  lie  side  bv  side  beneath  tho 
deep  ])urple  shadows  of  the  moiinlains  following  the  liiu,'  of  broken 
siunmits  that  are  rellected  on  their  glassy  siiiface. 

Ascending  .Wahsatch  Mountain  we  behold  the  deep  ravine  of 
"  lied  Ihitte,''  from  which  wascjuarried  the  ferruginous  sandstone  used 
in  the  erection  of  tho  ^rornu)n  Temple.  A  little  beyond  it  lies,  in  its 
lone  solitude.  Cemetery  Ilill.  and  still  farther  to  the  north  City  Creek 
Canon,  which  sujjplies  fresh  water  to  the  thirsty  city.  Aiul  this  is  the 
way  tho  Canon  got  its  name.     The  Prophet,  lirigham  Young, declared 
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tliJit  the  location  of  tlio  silo  of  tlio  fotllicomin<^  city  was  indicated  to 
him  in  a  vision  by  an  anjjel  who,  standing  on  a  conical  hill,  pointt.'d  to 
him  the  locality  where  the  new  temple  mnst  ho  built.  Upon  the  entry 
of  the  Mormon  j)ioncers  into  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  ho  hohold  tlu;  iden- 
tical mountain  he  had  seen  in  the  vision,  a  stream  of  fresh  water  run- 
ning in  its  cool  depths  at  its  base.  The  I'rophet  immediately  com- 
mandod  his  followers  to  halt  and  pitch  their  permanent  tents,  as  they 
had  finally  arrived  ut  the  site  of  the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  lie 
immediately  named  the  mountain  ''Ensign  Peak,"  and  the  stream  at 
its  bas<!  City  Creek;  that  other  and  hirgor  stream  of  freshwater 
beyond  its  water  gate  of  Mountain  J'oint  ho  named  after  the  old  his- 
torical stream  of  the  Jews,  the  Jordan.  Here  the  people  were  com- 
manded to  "  wash  "  as  of  old. 

Immediately  on  the  north  upon  tlio  high  bench  overlooking  the 
city  itself,and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  tho  river  ])lain;of  ('an)p 
|)ou"las,  with  its  whitci  tents  shimnu-i-in';  in  the  sunli''ht.  the  home  of 
tho  soldiers  of  Uncle  Sam;  of  tlu;  terraces  leatling  to  the  Walisatch. 
that  noble  range  of  j)innacled  snow-dad  mountains;  of  the  Westeiii 
liany-o  formin":  the  western  rim  of  the  (ireat  Hasin  and  the  maynili- 
cent  stretch  of  the  whole  vallo}'  until  it  c<mvergcs  to  the  pass  entering 
into  Utah  N'alley,  stands  tho  iinposing  residence  of  Brigham  Young, 
called  the  AVhito  House.  Here  the  I'ropiiet  dwelt  with  many  of  his 
wives  and  children. 

The  gateway  leading  through  this  enclosure,  a  high  wall  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  covered  with  a  com|M)sition  of  stucco,  is  of  unique  design. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  i)lastic  group,  composed  of  an  immense  vulture- 
eagle  perched  with  outstretched  wings,  u])on  a  yellow  bee-hive,  the 
.Mormon  device  of  industry.  The  White  House  is  not  only  u '■  house 
of  seven  gables,"  but  many  more,  this  being  its  distinguishing  feat- 
ure. Near  by  is  a  little  clock-tnrreted  building  which  was  the  ])rivate 
school-house  of  the  I*roph(>t's  numerous  children. 

Not  far  awav  is  the  Lion   House,  Avh.'ch  derives  its  name  from  a 
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lies  the  private  oHlce,  in  which  visitors  are  received  ;  and  still  farther 
westward,  connected  therewith  by  a  corridor,  the  public  office  where 
t lie  functions  of  civil  and  religious  business  are  exercised.  A  little 
iieyond  in  the  same  direction  is  located  the  mansion  called  the  Bee 
Hive,  from  the  design  of  a  bee  hive  carved  upon    its  facade.     In  this 
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larije  vcllowisli  Iniildiii'j'.  uitli  its  si(l<'s  fronting:  east  and  west,  and  its 
lower  tier  of  ol)loii<;-  windows  securely  liarred,  lived  and  laitored  maiiv 
of  the  I'ropliet's  wives. 

On  flie  extreme  west  ol'  the  exeeiitivt;  hloek  lies  the  'I'itliiiiij 
latiixe  and  Ihsiitt  xlorc.  This  is  a  lar^-e  thret'sloried  luiiidin;;'  witii 
numerous  cellars,  storerooms,  re('eivin<,'-rooms,  pay-rooms  and  oliices. 
I  lere  are  collected  and  stored  all  the  v;;st  tithes  of  the  product  of 
Mormon  inthistry  in  each  and  every  department  of  their  skill  and 
lahor — the  I'csultant  of  that  system  of  tilhinj^'  which  compels  cnich 
individual  memlx'r  of  the  church  to  devote^  to  its  support  oiu'-tenth  of 
all  the  products  of  his  or  her  liilior.  These  possessions  of  the  church 
always  found  a  rcdy  sale,  and  its  revenues  wei'e  tiius  easily  converted 
into  cash.  ]'.ri<,diam  Vouiin'.  as  its  Tropliet,  ruled  the  church  with  an 
iron  hand,  ami  not  even  the  poorest  and  most  povei'ty-stricken  memhei- 
ever  failed  to  contriliute  his  share  to  the  ^iciu'ral  fund.  I  believe  that 
in  many  cases  these  tilhinus  wei'c  a  voluntary  oll'erinj^',  hut  there  was 
a  larLi'e  class  who  ciMdd  ill  all'ord  to  part  with  the  smallest  portions  of 
the  products  of  their  lal)or.  Still  they  were  compelled  to  pay.  and 
often  in  my  wandei'inj^'s  over  t  he  Territoiy  I  havehcanl  them  complain 
of  the  harshness  of  the  rule  that  compelled  ihein  to  divide  their  suli- 
stance  with  tli(!  leaders  of  the  church.  As  //■i/.sf,,  In  h'li.s/  for  the 
church  of  Latter  Day  Snints,  I5ri<fham  Voun^  was  the  sole  IxMU'liciai'v 
of  this  vast  fund.  I  ii  other  worils  he  held  ahsohit(!  coin  rol  of  these 
lithiiiLI's.  ami  while  douhtless  a  c()iisideiMl(l.'  porlionof  tin'  fund  was 
used  for  eci'lesiastical  oh  ject.s,  such  as  t  he  erect  ion  of  the  Temple,  the 
repairs  of  the  Tahernach!,  and  the  assihtance  of  tin'  nee<ly  miii^^n'ants, 
yet  the  "greater  portion  was  securely  retaiix'd  liy  the  chief  of  tjiis 
religious  sect.  It  was  stated  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  (ieorge 
Peahody,  the  American  London  Uaiiker,  duniig  his  last  vi>it  to  tlii.s 
coiintrv.   that    President    Itriiiham    Voiiny   w.is    tlu,"     second    larirost 
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and  was  careful  to  deposit  his  means  where  they  couhl  mtt  he  reached 
iiy  any  |)rocess  of  litigation  in  this  country,  if  the  time  slujuld  ever 
coiii<>  when  such  a  course  should   he  attempted. 

Adjoining  the  Tithing  house  w;is  a  two-storied  hiiilding  forty- 
live  feet  sipiare,  which  contained  the  printing  and  publishing  ollice 
of  the  Pisirit  .^'<7/^s■.  organized  in  L'^riOas  thciollicial  organ  of  Prighain 
Vouu"-  and  the  church.     At  that  time  it  was  edited    bv  (Jeorire  (J. 
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(-iuinon,  a  man  of  coiiHidonibh?  oriulitijn,  aftorwanl  a  delf^iito  in 
('oiiy;i'i'8s  fiom  Utah  who  was  unscatuil  on  account  of  his  violation 
of  tht'  hiw  rehiting  to  plurality  of  wives. 

I)iri'ctly  across  Main  Street  and  still  farther  west  was  located 
Teiii|)li'  I>lock,  a  s(iuar(!  piece  of  i^round  covering  ten  aci'es  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  l)V  an  (o/ohe  \^'ii\\  ten  feet  lii<rli,  covered  with 
stucco,  with  a  foundation  of  sandstone.  In  the  southwestern  corner  of 
this  block  is  located  the  Tabernacle.  This  i»uilding  has  been  descrilicd 
by  a  writer  as  ••  nothing  le.ss  than  the  altar  of  a  new  people,  ])ossessing 
a  Mew  law,  a  now  morality,  a  new  priesthood,  a  new  industry,  and  a 
new  (lod."  It  was  erected  by  the  .Mormons  for  tem|)orary  purposes, 
t(»  1)0  replaced  hereaftiM-  by  the  great  Temple.  It  is  constructed  of 
sun  dried  brick,  of  elliptical  form,  and  its  interior  space  is  sutllcieiitly 
great  to  drill  a  regiuu'ut  of  men.  Its  roof  is  donu3-like  and  covered 
with  shingles.  Over  the  northern  an;J  .southern  entrances  is  a  carved 
representation  of  tiie  sun  with  its  circles  of  golden  rays.  The  west 
side  or  end  of  the  building  is  reserved  for  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  The  platform  is  about  si.\  feet  high  and  on  it  are  seats 
for  the  First  Presidency,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the  President  of 
the  Stake  of  Zion.  T\w  fenialo  portion  of  the  congregation  sit  on 
tli(!  right  of  th(!  speaker,  the  male  on  the  left.  Service  is  held  each 
Sunday  and  occasionally  during  the  week,  and  twice  a  year  a  general 
coni'erenc»>  is  held  which  is  attended  by  thousands  of  the  saints 
from  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  IJofore  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road it  consumed  months  for  some  to  go  and  return  from  this  semi- 
religious  devotion. 

About  the  center  of  the  square  fronting  Main  Street,  away 
from  all  othi'r  buildings,  stands  the  unlinis'ed  walls  of  the  Mormon 
Temj)le,  intended  when  completed  to  be  the  vast  cathedral  of  that 
religious  sect.  It  is  in  conception  a  magnilicent  building,  built  to 
endure  with  the  ages.  Its  foundations  aro  si.xteen  feet  deep,  com- 
posed of  hard  gray  granite.  T\w  plan  of  this  future  temple  contem- 
plated the  erection  of  a  building  1S(!^  feet  in  length  and  99  feet  in 
width,  with  three  towei-s  at  each  end,  the  central  2(iO  feet  high  and 
Iho  side  towers  190  feet;  each  tower  to  terminate  in  octagon  turrets 
a. 1(1  pinnacles. 

In  the  extreme  northwestern  angle  of  the  block  is  built  the 
Juidoiomciit  lIoHKi'.     This  is  likewiseconstructedof  adobe  withacloseil 
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'.'our.  Tlicrc  iU'c  l)iil  roiii"  windows,  one  (if  which  is  hlocliotl  up.  The 
contijil  or  hi^'^liiT  portions  stand  hclwccn  two  winys.  smaller  cdilitcsol' 
tilt)  same  I'oiin.  lloro  I  ho  convert  to  tlui  Mormon  reiij^ion  is  received 
into  the  h(is<im  of  the  clmrcli  with  ]»ecMliar  anil  mysterious  forms  ami 
ceremonies  which  ai'e  presumed  to  he  known  only  to  tlu^  initialed,  and 
never  revealed,  hut  which  will  form  the  suhject of  another  chapt(>r  of 
this  work.  The  new  assemhly  rooms,  situated  in  tiiis  hlock  has  liceii 
erected  in  later  years. 

Salt  Lake  I'ity  lies  midwj'.y  iietween  I'tali  and  Salt  Lake,  sti'etch- 
inir  aloii"-  the  riyht  hank  of  the  .loi'dan,  whicii  forms  its  western 
hordei'.  with  a  paridlel  width  of  two  miles.      Il  is  lifteen  miles  distant 


f 


I'oiu    llie 


^v 


disatc 


dthou< 


fi'om   till'  clear  atmosjiiiere   it    seems 


scarcely  live,  and  ahout  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  liver.  its 
neai'est  point  to  (ii'eat  Salt  Lake  is  nine  miles.  Il  rests  upon  one  of  the 
lowest  terraces  of  the  mountain  ranue  and  slopes  from  north  to  south 
aloii"' the  lilies  of  its  waterways,  a::d  from  ea>t  to  west,  whicli  is  its 
natural  drainage  lo  tin-  river.  in  plan  it  is  reclan;^ulai'.  ils  streets 
intersect  ill  e-  each  other  at  riy-Jit  auiiles— all  hey-inniny  at  Temitle  !!l(»ck. 


th 


le  sacreil  point  oi  itscivilizatioii.  M  miicli  resiMiililes  I  he  phin  ot  \\  asli- 
mi^tonCily.or  thecity  of  Louisville,  divested  entirely  of  the  avenues  that 
cut  in  acute  and  ohiiipie  angles  the  strei'ts  and  S(|uares  of  tin-  l''ederal 
capital.     Its  streets  ami  tlioioiinhfares  are  in  the  ma  in  over  one  hundred 


feet  witle  and  are  lined  with  locust  and  other  varieties  of 


de  t 


ree 


tell  sijuani  contains  ten  acres  and   is  siilnlividi  li 


These  are  I'efreshed  hy  t  wo  streams  of  water  thai  llow  from  theiiorih- 
em  hillsides,  and  hy  a  |)erfect  system  of  irri<^'atioii  are  made  lo  watei' 
the  entire  expanse.  K 
into  lots  of  l\  acres  each.  Of  course,  in  later  years,  with  modem 
appliances  laid  ai  their  doors  hy  the  railroad,  there  has  Lei  n  a  yrejit 
advance  in  the  architectural  heaiity  and  symnielry  of  llie--e  houses. 
Itiit  the  period  I  am  called  upon  to  descrihe  was  twenty  years  a;,n>  and 
their  houses  were  for  the  most  part    )f  ruder  construction.     They  were 


nearlv  all  luiilt  iiixui  the  same  model,  like  that  of  a  har 


n  with   winj^s. 


usually  hicinj:'.  hut  freipieiiily  huill  sideways  to  the  street.  The 
malenal  in  all  was  that  of  iidnhf.  as  timher  was  wvy  ^;carce  and  could 
only  he  feathered  at  j^reat  lahorand  expense,  and  wasthiu-ehtre  conllned 


to  the  linishin'''  or  inside  worl 


There  was  ii  hetter  class  of  houses. 


owned  and  occupied  hy  iIk!  more  prosperous  of  tiie  people,  iisuallv  of 
two  stories  with  Hat  roofs  and  shady  veraudal;s,  ami  pajnied  in  lively 
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(■(il.'i's.  They  were,  liowevei',  not  iiiiii.t'i'mis,  at  tliiil  lime,  llic  imi^t  of 
till'  liiiildiiigs  l)t'iii^' <)f  oiii!  story,  only  to  in'  (listiii<,''iii>ii»'il  IVoiii  Icirns 
!iy  windows  and  a  niulliludo  of  doors. 

One  of  IIk;  liettcr  classed  houses  was  located  on  .Main  Sti-ect,  nearly 
opposite  Kldrid;^*!  liuiidinj,',  which  contained  tiic  I'liited  States  iiost- 
oilii-i'.  This  house  came  nearer  the  classilication  of  apretty  vida.  Its 
,(t/i'/n'  walls  were  covered  with   yellow  stucco  :.nd  its  verandahs  wei-e 


TKMI'I.K   AM)   TAHlvRNACI.K,   SALT   I.AKK  CITY. 

models  of  heaiily  and  comfort.  It  was  likewise  in  the  center  of  a  lar<;o 
h)i  containing,'  a  line  orchard  in  the  rea;-  and  a  most  i)eaiitifiil  warden 
of  (lowers  in  tli(»  front,  carefully  cult  ivaled  and  ki>pt  with  inliniteneat- 
iiess  and  l»loomin<;  with  nasturtium.  p>ranium,  rose  and  p.ink.  Its 
walls  and  ))alin<,'s  were?  adorned  with  trailing;-  vines  and  a  sweet-scented 
honeysudde,  twinin;,'  alMUil  the  pillars  and  railinj^s  of  the  porches, 
shed  an  aroina  for  a  considerable  distance  around. 
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To  this  l»ri.i;liL  spot  tho  IVoplioL  was  often  si'cn  to  wend  liis 
way.  In  fact  licro  ho  spent  a  j^ondly  pm-tioii  of  liis  time.  In  this 
lovrr's  ri'li'cat  dwelt  a  lu'aiitiful  woman,  wilii   wiiosc  <;i>ldcn  h»cks  the 

softsiinnnei- winds  iuid  toyed  for  twenty-nine  years.     Here,  stiri nded 

i)V  all  that  was  heaiitiful  and  j«>yl'nl,  with  rare  and  costly  fniMiitinv 
iinportod  at  ^reat  labor  and  expense,  with  all  that  wealth  and  I'ortnne's 
fairest  snnles  could  bestow,  duelt  Amelia,  the  hist  and  favorite  wife  of 
I'lM^'iiant  Yonnj:'.  Her  yonnj;  life  was  not  uiitiiij^ed  Ity  romance. 
Mnieringlho  valley  witii  her  parents  who  liad  becoiiH!  ennverts  to  tho 
Moi'inoii  faith,  her  youth  and  lii'auty  soon  won  fur  her  many  admirt-rs. 
( )ne  amonj^  them,  a  tall  athletic  manwiiii  a  iM'i;ilit  sunny  face  which 
the  cares  of  life  had  not  yet  touched  with  its  stony,  stormy  hand  -  tlie 
cm!)odiment  of  goud  nature,  good  morals,  a  steadfast  faith  in  his  own 
powers  and  an  uniirinij  imlnstry,  lier  si'iiior  but  a  few  short  years  soon 
won  his  wav  to  her  heart's  alfect ion  and  received  from  her  a  plede;e  of 
womanly,  wifely  devotion.  I'.ut  the  same  (^nrlish  charms  tiiat  liatl  won 
the  youth  liUewi.so  warme(l  the  heart  of  the  l*ro|)het,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  her  intended  marriage  with  the  man  of  her  tirsl  love  he  sougiit 
from  her  parents  her  hand  in  wedlock.  Siu-h  an  honor  could  m)t  l)e 
rudelv  declined,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  with  tlui  intimation  of  thepi'o- 
iiiolion  of  the  father  in  chur<'ii  relationsand  wordly  wealth.     Thepoor 


in  vain.     The  ii'on  i  ule  of  tlu' church  bore  its  hitter  fruit, 
li 


girl  pleaileil 

'..iie  p.irenl's  will  was  altsilute;  only  es-ape  from  the  Territory  wouhl 
avail, and  with  every  mountain  ])athway  giiai-ded.  that  was  in  vain, 
ilei' eniragemei.t  with  the  brawn  of  youth  was  broken,  and  withered 
age,  with  its  high  station  and  honors  claimed  her  fealty  at  the  altar. 
Sh(!  becanu!  the  unwilling  i)ride  of  r.rii:ham  '^'oung.     .\nd,  thus  it  was 

aid  at  her  feet  his  weall  li  with 


lid  hei*  tliis  courtlv  (h'votion, 


IIKl 


lie.an 


his  love.  Still  all  was  not  peace  within  tlii.s  abode  ot  beauty, 
a  whisptM'ed  something  concerning  the  last  cast-oil' u  lie  from  whose 
apartment  had  been  taken  by  Iirigham's  direction  a  mii'i'or,  and  table 
of  costly  wood,  with  which  to  adorn  the  fair  bride's  nuptial  chamber. 
These  costly  artich^s  of  funuturo  wei'<5  sliivtM-ed  with  an  a.\,  wielded  by 
the  sti'ong  arm  of  the  irate  woman  whose  charms  had  failed  to  keep 
the  old  man  constant  to  the  vows  he  plighted  her  wiieii  the  tender 
graces  of  her  youth  had  charmed  him  in  the  years  gotui  by,  as  had 
lately  those  of  Amelia  Folsom. 

There  were  many  amusing  stories  told  of  the  wooings  of  the.  old 
man  after  the  forced  marriage,  in  his  attempt  to  win  the  love  of  the 
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woman  wlioso  conipanionsliiu  lie  iuul  won  bv  force,  iiick'cl   1)V  his  lul'tv 
position. 

"When  I  was  there  the  gwiii  thorougiifan;  of  the  city  was  Main 
Street,  running  along  the  Temph)  front  southward  to  the  southern 
limits  of  liie  cily.  At  first  it  contained  th(^  houses  of  tlie  principal 
Monnoii  dignitaries.  l)Ul  it  gradually  changiHl  to  a  busy  street,  upon 
which  all  the  stores  of  the  (ientiles  were  located,  and  their  haidiing 
houses,  and  the  line  Imilding  erected  l»y  Wells,  Fargo  it  v,"o.  foi-  the 
transaction   of  their  large  e.xpress  and    hanking  business,     ^[orinon 


merchants,    likewise,    cou'rrej'ated    tluM-e,    anil    the    stn^et    s( 


)()n 


lost 


its  v.'i'iird  appc-arance.  It  was  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  tratle 
and  coMinierc*^  of  Salt  Lake  Cily,  and  the  fragrant  gardens  that 
erstwhile  l)l(>onieil  .so  beautiful  gave  way  to  shop-fronts,  store-goods 
ami  a  stirring  atmosphere.  To-tlay  it  is,  with  its  line  business  blocks,. 
ii^  hotels  and  magnilicent  hanking  houses,  the  pei'r  of  any  business 
't  in  our  larger  Aiin-rican  cities.     l>ut   I  !ini   talking  of  the  past 


•  tri' 


with  its  vanished  years,  not  of  the  present. 


V 


I'ossing  Main  Street,  or  running  |iai'allel  with  it,  are  many  o 


)thers 


of    importance,  on  which   are    located    buildings  of   note.     On    First 


South  Street  was  located  the  theater  and  citv  lial 


.Tolin  T.  Caine 


was  tilt!  proprietor  of  the  theater  at  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  Salt 
Lake.  Il(Ms  now  the  delegate  in  Congress  from  that  Territory,  and 
writes  ''  Honorable"  before  his  name,  and  I  know  no  one  in  that  body 
more  justly  deserving  of  the  prefix. 

As  this  city  was  a  n'sling  place  midway  on  the  continent  for  the 
traveler  and  tourist,  so,  likewise,  all  the  artists  of  note  dwelt  tempo- 
raiilv    in    their   midst.     I    have    witnessed,  upon    th<'   boai'ds  of   this 


theater,  as  fair  iiroiluctions  of  the  histrionic  art  as  I  have  beheld  in 


tl 


le 


more    cultivated    portions 


)f    tl 


10    countrv. 


I 


saw 


poor 


John 


McCullough,  then  <'ntering  iii)on  his  brilliant  career,  in  the  (ihullator, 
Mititiiiiini  and  the  Mdmichohj  Dane.  Wallack  and  Davenport  in 
<Hli<lli>  and  Iiujn  with  Mrs.  Davenport  as  '•  L)esdein()na,"  ami  in 
others  of  their  favorite  ri'>l<s.  Miss  Iniiis  in  her  wonderful  creation  of 
FJluii^iitli^  and  the  noted  Couldock  in  Cliinnitij  Cunicr  and  as  Luke 
Fielding  in  the  Wiffttin  CojMe,  and,  afterward,  1  spent  a  whole  night 
listening  to  Ids  recitations,  with  a  jolly  party  partaking  of  a  jack 
rabbit,  cooked  by  ids  own  hanil  according  to  the  Fnglish  style,  which 
Ih!  declared  to  be  as  fine  as  the  famous  English  hare. 
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I  heard  the  rnagnifict-iit  Puivpa  uiul  her  wliolo  coinpuny  ouch 
ni^'ht  for  a  week,  in  their  griiiul  vohime  of  s()n<^  and  opera,  and  nearly 
ail  of  the  famous  actors  and  actresses,  whose  names  were  ringin<^  with 
fame  througiiout  the  land  twenty  yeare  ago.  The  stock  company  of 
this  theater  was  as  fj^ood  general! v  as  those  of  th*^  Eastern  cities  or  on 
the  Pacilic  coast.  I  have  spent  many  very  pleasant  hours  within  the 
j)ortals  of  this  Mountain  Playhouse,  which  I  n(nv  recall  with  fond 
rememhranccs  by  the  side  of  one  who  was  my  companion  across  tiic 
sterile  deserts  of  the  continent,  ami  who  has  been  the  companion  of 
my  life,  nuiking  its  hours  golden  with  the  light  of  her  love  and  the 
joys  of  her  sunny  nature. 

And  then,  on  Second  South  Street,  but  farther  to  the  west,  stood 
the  court  house,  in  which  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  hehl  its  sittings.  Here  oil.  silvt^r-haired  John  Titus  presided 
as  chief  justice,  witli  Roman  lirniness  and  with  an  acumen  born  of  a 
clear,  well-trained  legal  mind,  and  with  all  the  grace  and  dignit}'  of  his 
mature  age.  Neither  flatt-'rv  nor  fawning  swerved  him  a  hair's 
l)readth  fi'om  the  even  line  of  his  duty.  And  similar  in  chitnc'ter  was 
his  associate  just ic*'.  Thomas  J.  Drake.  Wiicn  flattery  failed,  soiiKi 
>rorm()n  leaders  sought  to  alarm  them,  and  thus  prevent  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  polygamy,  i)y  transmitting  tliem 
shrouds  and  coflins,  and  the  portraits  of  themselves  dangling  from 
telegraph  ])oles.  Such  was  the  stat(!  of  alfairs  that,  as  late  as  April. 
iStiO,  Associate  Justice  II.  I*.  !\Ie('iii'dv  called  bv  tele'n'aph  to  (len. 
V.  K,  Conner,  coniinandinL''  I'nited  States  uoops  in  I'tali,  Imt  then  on 
a  visit  to  New  York  City,  to  go  to  tin;  Secretary  of  War  and  intorm 
liini  that  Ik;  (Judge  McCiirdy)  had  been  pul)licly  denounced  and 
threatened  l»y  the  MoriiKtiis  for  uniting  in  marriage  ojie  iJrasslield,  a 
(lentile  (afterward  murdered  by  the  ^lormons),  to  a  ^lormon  woman, 
and  that  his  life  and  property  would  be  unsafe  if  the  Tnited  States 
troops  wer(>  wit iidrawn  from  the  Territory,  as  was  contemjJated  by 
tli((  Secretary  of  AVar  ut  that  time,  but  not  carried  into  etl'ect  for  the 
above  cause. 


CnAPTER  XYTFT. 


tTTAH  JUDGES- INTRKVIF.V  nKTWKKN  UUICIIAM  VlirNO  AND  Jt'DOK  TITrS- 
Tlli;  MOKMON  OIKKMALh*  AM)  .M'DCr.  DUAKK  IMTKK  STATKS  Jtl)(i  KS  «)I' 
UTAH  AND  OTIIKIl  liKFICIAL'^  -  Til  K  Mi  IHUISITKS  -  MIUIIKK  OP  THKIll 
PROrilKT  HY  nitlOIIAM'S  DIUKCTION-OTIIKK  MIHItKUS-CUKAT  KXCITE. 
MENT  AMONG  THE  I'Eori.E  SYSTEM  OK  TUAKK  AMO.NCi  THE  MOKMdNS-- 
ZION'S  CO-OPEUATIVE   MEU("ANTII.E   INSTITITION- BUICiHAM'S   AI  TOCKACV. 

Aktek  Jmlge  Titus  arrived  in  tho  Territory  Jind  assumed  liis  duties 
ii|ion  tiio  beiicii,  lie  !)e<^aii  to  investif,'ato  in  a  (pnet  manner  the  facts 
connected  with  thvi  brutal  murder  and  r<)l)herv  <>f  1'2S  peaceful  emi- 
LT.'iits  from  Ari^ansas,  who  were  journeying  thrcaigh  Ttali  on  their 
way  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  known  to  tlie  countrv  as  th(!  ■•  .\r(iunt- 
ain  Meadow  Massacre,"  a  complete  liistorv  of  which,  tog<>ther  witli 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Uishop  John  I),  l.cc.  uii"  of  tlie  principal 
actors  in  the  crime,  and  his  confession  ncaily  thirty  yeais  after  the 
commission  of  the  horrible  act,  is  related  in  a  sul)sc<|uent  cli.a|)ter  «)f 
this  woilv. 

(,'onvorsing  with  tho  Judge  one  <\n\  upon  liiis  subject,  he  >taled  to 
me  that  ho  entered  upon  the  investigation  witii  a  view  of  estal)lishing 
th(!  innocence  of  tho  Mormon  people  ami  their  leaders.  That  lie  couid 
not  believes  a  civilized  people  to  be  guilt  v  of  sucii  a  heinous  ••ffense  as 
the  murder  of  12.s  defenseless  men,  women  ami  children  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  them  tluMr  arms  and  property,  and  unto  whom  they  had 
promised  the  security  of  their  lives  and  safe  guidance  to  the  nearest 
settlement. 

Wo.  wished,  by  investigation,  to  establish  their  inuociTiee  of  any 
parlici|»alion  in  such  an  act  of  crufsl  bloodshed,  ami  in  retuni  for  the 
warm  n-ceplion  which  had  been  given  liim  on  his  arrival,  and  many 
a(!ts  of  kindness  since  (sxttMided,  and  to  puiilisii,  iitxler  his  own  s  _mi,i- 
ture,  as  the  highest  law  ollicer  of  the  Territory,  n  substanti.il  liemal  of 
llie  allegation,  and  thus  wipe  out  'ho  suiin  v.inch  lilorted  their 
escutch.>on. 

Hut.  much  to  his  sorrow,  the  furtiier  he  proceeded  w  itlithe  iuvesti- 
gation   tho  greater  the  testimony  he  gathered  relating  to  the  horriijle 
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act;  tlio  nunc  fully  lie  Iu'ciuikm-ohv  iiiccd  that  his  pi-c-conccivi'd  (>))iiiioii(t 
wore  \v^nl;,^  and  tlial  th«!  Mormon  leaders  were  <;iiiliy  of  complicity  in 
thc!  revolt iii;f  ci'imc.  From  tc«t  iiiioi  y  <)l>taiiic<l  fronj  a  secret  sourco 
he  lieeauic  coiiviiiced  that  the  l'ro])het  himself  was  an  accessory,  if  not 
the  projector  of  the  erinii>.  I  la  vin<j  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  state  his  c(tnvictions  to  those  who  talked  with  him  on 
this  sniiject.  Fiider  tiie  machinery  of  tl'o  conrts,  otdy  Territ(trial  at 
that  period,  it  was  impossible  \i>  try  and  convict  these  parties.  >i'ever- 
i1h'I(!ss  the  stern  old  .Iiidire  declared  that  had  he  the  ])ower  he  would 
brinjj^  tiiem  before  his  court  and  convict  tliem  of  the  oirense,  if  possii)le. 
Of  coiu'M!  it  was  not  long  before  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  tli<3 
.Iu(i<i'e  r(>aclied  the  I'l'ophet's  ears,  and  becoming;  (piite  in<lij.'Tnint  at 
the  charj,'e,  all  inte;coin"se  ceased  at  oi\ce  between  tin^  head  of  tho 
church  and  th"  chi<'f  justice. 

.ludi^i!  Titus  was  an  early  risei'.  and  it  was  his  cust(;m  to  take  lon<j 
morning  walks  among  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Otie  of  the  most  beautifid  walks  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  through  f'ity  ("reek  ("ai'ion.  The  lofty 
hillside  rose  at  either  hand  to  a  great  height,  covered  with  green  ver- 
dur(>  upon  which  cattle  led,  clinging  hk«'  iroats  to  the  lofty  incline. 
l!clow  was  the  purling  stream  lA'  ])ureco!d  water  fid  from  the  Alpine 
wati'i'shcils  of  melted  snnw  and  ice.  About  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
on  the  bench  was  a  pictiirescpie  mill,  moved  by  the  gathered  waters, 
in  whiclMv.'is  ground  a  par!  of  the  grist  nsed  by  the  peopde.  Little 
gardens  here  and  there  dotted  the  narrow  landscape,  and  at  intervals  a 
field  of  waving  grain  caught  the  eye.  Overhead  was  the  clear  bliio 
ether,  the  purple  lia/e.  the  rolling  waves  of  cloud  and  sunlight  rellected 
on  the  sparkling  waters  below  ami  in  moving  shadows  upon  the  mount- 
ain sides.  No  more  beautiful  spot  was  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  to 
nnich  it  and  follow  the  footpath  leading  to  the  mill  you  were  compelled 
to  open  one  of  the  gates  of  IJrigham  Vonng's  inclosiii-es  and  to  pass 
through  a  garden  attached  to  one  of  his  structures.  There  was  another 
road  leading  to  the  mill,  up  the  foothill  lea<ling  to  Knsign  I'eak,  |)ast 
the  old  powder  mill  on  the  brow  of  the  fii'st  hill,  and  thence  by  a  ])ath. 
way  dug  out  of  the  side  of  the  soil  at  an  obli(|ue  angle  to  the  base. 
But  going  this  way  you  lost  tho  beauty  of  the  lower  scenery,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  llovvers  and  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay  that  enlivened 
vou  at  evorv  point. 
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Ju(l<;o  Titus  conf'  .ilcd  oiirlv  one  morniii<f  to  invoko  the  mvsteries 
of  tills  viillcy  and  liiniscif  Ix'cuiiie  ii('((uaint('(l  uitli  its  Iiciuilios  jind 
cliiii'iiis.  Accordiii^'-ly  lit!  ()|>»'ii('d  tlu-  j;ate  for  tiio  lirst  lime,  passed 
tiii'ouj^li  (lie  garden,  waiuhjred  leisurely  aloii^  tlie  side  of  the  stream, 
stopping  now  iitid  then  toi'xamino  some  point  of  interest,  some  for 
mat  ion  of  rock  or  soil  (the  .lud<,''(!  was  a  <^rviil  student  of  nature), 
ga/lng  upon  the  hillside  cattle,  and  inhalin<^  the  fragrance  of  the 
wild  llowers  that  decked  IIk;  si<les  of  the  stream. 

Tlnis  he  proceeded  to  tlni  mill  and  retui'iied  as  leisurely  as  he  went. 
Ki'oiii  a.  window  of  his  mansion  J>righam  Vonny  had  beheld  the  tail 
form  of  the  Judge  strolling  tluisthrougii  his  grounds,  ami  on  his  I'etui'ii 
intercepted  him  nour  the  gate  with  the  reiiuirk.  "I  helu've  this  is 
Judge  Titus."  ''Ves,  sir,"  promptly  responded  the  -Judge,  '"and  I 
i)eliev(^  I  hav(>  the  honor  of  addressing  (iovf^rnor  Young"  (he  always 
calK.'d  him  (iovcinior,  having  i)eeii  the  liist  governor  of  the  Territory 
appointed  l»y  the  United  States.)  "Yes,  sir;  yctu  have"  respoiuled 
r.righam,  "and  I  have  a  (piestion  to  ask  you.  I  have  heard  that  y<m 
char<;e  mo  with  l)ein';  criminallv  connected  with  the  slau<;iiter  of  the 
Missouri  emigrants  at  .\[ountain  Meadow.  I  wish  to  kn<)W,  sir,  whether 
or  not  you  have  made  such  a  charge  against  my  cluiracter  as  a  num 
and  my  morality  as  a  Christian  leader  of  this  peopIeT'  lie  paused  for 
a  reply,  lie  di<l  not  believe  that  .ludge  Titus  would  (hire  to  repeat  the 
assertions  in  his  presence,  and  he  c(»uld  thenceforth  Ijrand  the  state- 
ment as  a  falsehood,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  the  .ludge  himself, 
so  he  looked  liercely  in  the  face  of  the  old  man  while  he  waited  for  a 
reply  to  this  (piestion.  lie  did  not  wait  long.  Drawing  himself  to  his 
full  height,  his  tall  form  as  str;iiglit  as  an  Indian's,  his  long  gray  locks 
wii  with  nu)rning  dew,  he  returned  tlie  l"ok-  that    I'righam  gave  him, 

•  Vi;s,  (iovernor  Voun^-,  I  did  make  that  state- 


aiid  thus  made  reply; 
iiient,  and  that  which  is 


still 


more 


to  th 


point. 


ave  tiie  evidence  to 


|>rove  it.  and  if  the  system  prevalingin  the  Territory  in  the  summoning 
of  jui-ors  to  try  such  causes,  admitted  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  I 


wfiiild  brinjr  vou 


be  for 


e   mv  court    ;md  convict    \"ou  and  other  high 


leaders  of    your    church    of  that    cruel  ;ind    bloody    offense  against 
humanity  and  the  law  of  your  country." 

lirighaui  \'ouiig  was  perfectly  dumbfounded  at  tliis  i»old  avowal 
of  the  charge  by  the  Judge,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  re[»ly.  At  last, 
summoning   his  ideas,  he  pronounced  the    charge  and    the   statement 
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of  tlio  .iiKljif  false,  iiiid  urtliTcil  liiiii  never  to  ii<f!iiii  invade  liis  premisos, 
ut  tilt)  i»eiil  of  an  ejectniont  \ty  foive.  Tlio  .Intlge  continued  liis 
morning  walks  but  not  in  that  diruction. 

His  associate.  .Indev  Drake,  of  Micliigan,  altlioni,di  the  very  oppo- 
site in  form  and  stature,  was  his  counterpart  in  le^^al  attainments  and 
force! of  charaetei'.  lie  was  a  iiitter  opponent  of  the  system  of  poly^'- 
amy,  and  an  unrelenting  foe  to  the  avowcid  principles  of  those  hi<,di 
in  authority  in  the  Mormon  Church  who  sought,  by  the  open  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  cncouragt?  the  act  among  their 
lowlier  followers.  His  coui'se  on  the  i)ench  was  as  firm  as  the  mount 
ai?i  walls.  In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  dutit-s  he  was  fearless  and 
unllincliing.  Whenever  the;  o|»i)ortunity  presented,  he  never  failed  to 
enforce  the  law  in  as  vigorous  a  manner  as  the  law  itself  permitted. 
I  do  not  think  he;  ever  ha<l  u  sense  of  fear  or  gave  a  thought  to  i)er- 
sonal  (hmger.  Flattery  could  not  sweive  him,  and  |)resents  of  shrouds 
and  Collins  and  the  pictures  of  men  dangling  from  poles  and  lampposts, 
could  not  deter  him  from  a  strict  and  impartial  discharge  of  his  sworn 
duties  and  obligations  of  his  high  ollice.     ()fc(»urse,   it    was  n<jt   long 


lu'foro  he  encountered  the  hatred  of  the  Mormon  oflicial 


And  this 


was  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  upon  his  entrance  into  the  Terri- 
torv,  he  was  siezed  upon   bv    these  sanu'  oHicials  who  sou<rht  bv  all 


pleasant  means  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  his  good  will  and  aliec- 
tion.  He  was  a  very  small  man,  but  like  King  I'epin  of  old.  he 
pos.sossed  a  lion's  heart. 

One  day  a  deputation  of  Mornu)n  olHcials  waited  upon  him  by 
direction  of  I'resident  Iirigham  Young,  presenting  a  rccpiest  that,  inas- 
much as  he  had  invoked  the  ill  will  of  the  Mormon  peoj)le  by  his 
rigorous  judicial  course,  it  would  be  for  the  common  good  that  he 
slioiild  resign  his  seat  (jn  the  bencli  and  ijctake  himself  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Territory.  This  deputation  of  Mormon  elders  was  led  by 
.John  Tayh>r,  at  that  time  next  in  authority  to  Brigliam  Voung,  v.lio 
after  th(!  death  of  the  latter  became  the  president  of  the  ^lormon 
church,  assuming  the  j-obes  of  oHice  that  fell  fro?n  l>i'igham  Young. 

The  little  Judge  listened  gravely  to  what  the  leader  iuid  to  say, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  turne<l  upon  him  his  Hashing  eyes,  and  in 
sharp  tones  of  indignation  remarked:     "How  tfarc  3'ou,  John  Taylor, 


an  u 


nnaturalized  citizen  of  this  country,  invade  the  privacy  of  my 
house  and  address  such  remarks  to  me,  a  United  States  judge  of  this 
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'rcnitKiv^  (io  you  Itack  to  your  inastcr,  Urigluiiii  Young,  atid  Icll  liiiii 
lor  iiin  that  if  lit' ever  dares  ai^aiii  to  send  such  a  iiK'ssa<fo  to  mo  wliiic  I 
prcsido  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supremo  Ctmrtof  this  Territory.  I 
will  ari-estand  impristtii  his  m('SS('ti<,'ers,  and  iiim  likewise,  for  coiiteinpt 
of  court,  if  I  !)(>  I'oiujM'lled  to  invoke  theaitlof  the  iieigiil)orin<r  military 
forces  of  tlie  I'liittHJ  States  to  enforce  the  order.  And  now,  .lohii 
Taylor,  you  and  your  C()m|)anions  get  out  of  my  house  instantly  I" 
They  departed,  and  that  was  tlie  hist  nuissage  of  similar  cliai"aet(M" 
delivered  to  .ludge  I)rak(^  wliile  lie  presided  us  associate  justice  of  tlio 
Territorial  Supn-me  Court. 

Uut.  it  should  he  said  in  justice  to  hotli  of  these  judges,  tliiit  their 
stern  olllcial  course  was  never  dictated  hy  any  ill-feeling  toward  tlu^ 
Mormon  people.  I  have  often  heard  them  express  themselves  as 
friendly  to  the  people  even  as  a  sect.  Their  antagonism  was  the 
result  of  the  open  and  repeated  violations  of  the  law  against  polygamy. 
I  have  heard  them  say  that  if  it  would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  tlio 
act  of  polygamy  for  all  future  time,  they  would  favor  the  act  of 
('(digress  legalizing  the  oH'spring  then  existing.  They  held  that  such 
an  act  would  be  justiluihle  to  prevent  wrong  to  the  innocent  offspring, 
and  the  Territory  would  thereby  contain  a  jiopiilation  of  legal  citizens 
and  not  one  of  bastards.  They  praised  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Moniion  peo|)le,  aiul  believed  that,  rid  of  thi^  curse  of  polygamy,  a  high 
destiny  awaited  this  nMiuirkable  growth  of  tlie  mountains,  which  had 
inad«!  the  barren  earth  to  bloom  in  beauty.  They  were  not  enemies, 
bill  true  friends  of  the  i)eople,  as  time  and  its  evolutions  in  society 
would  fully  demonstrate. 

Oil"  the  bench  no  more  genial  gentlemen  could  be  found  in  tlio 
Territory.  .Tiidgo  Titus  was  fond  of  company  and  possessed  great 
(Conversational  powers.  Judge  Drake  was  exceedingly  fond  of  a  four- 
handed  game  of  euchre,  and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  excessive 
fondness  for  this  pastime.  lie  never  indulged  in  it  for  gain,  however, 
although  a  most  exjierl  pla3'er.  He  never  seemed  to  tire  of  the  game. 
He  would  begin  early  in  the  evening  and  continue  until  long  past  mid- 
night, if  the  other  ])layers  would  consent.     Once  we  sought   to  play  a 


httle 


■ganu 


on 


him.     We   made  up   a,    l>iti'ty  one  evening,  for  tl 


lO 


•ludge's  benetit,  which  embraced  two  ladies,  both  accomi)lislied  jilayers. 
We  agreed,  before  beginning,  to  play  on  and  on,  and  continue  the 
LNiine  unceasiniilv  until    the  .Iiulge  himself  should  give  the  order  to 
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rutil'U.  Wi'  wislifil  to  (IctciiniiK^  liis  ciipacily  fur  cmluranco  and  seo 
liow  I'ai"  into  tilt;  Mi;,'lit,  or  lailicr  tiio  niornin<^,  Im>  would  jro  lu't'oro 
olttaininj;('oiii|)l»*t(!  satisfaction.  And  so  woplayt'd  on,  hour  after  hour. 
.Mi(liii<j^lit  canit',  liic  caiiy  houfs  of  tlio  noxt  day  passed  -one,  t  wo. thrco 
o'clock,  and  still  t lie  . I ud^^'  played  on  with  as  much  earnestness  and 
skill  as  in  the  l)e^nnnine;  of  the  eveninj,'.  Finally,  when  nearly  four, 
and  almost  ready  for  the  lirst  faint  Hashes  of  tin!  morninj,'  snidi^^lit, 
the  iFudf»'o  noticed  that  there  was  no  response  from  his  lady  partner, 
and,  looking  up  from  the  cards  in  hishanil.h(>  for  the  lirst  time  noticed 
that  both  ladies  were  asli.-t.'p.  Taki?i;^'out  his  watch  and  lindin;;  that  it 
was  nearly  4  o'clock,  he  laid  down  his  hand  with  the  exclamation 
'•  Well,  as  I  have  put  these  ladies  to  hed,  I  guo.ss  I  too.  will  now  n.'tiro!  " 
We  now  took  a  partinj^drop  of  "Valley  Tan  "and  hade  him  i^ood 
morniny.  hut  we  lU'Vt'r  told  him  of  "  oi^r  little  <^ame"  and  how  he  had 
eouKf  forth  iIk!  victor,  althou;,^h  more  than  sixty  years  old,  considerably 
more  than  d(»uhle  the  years  of  either  of  them  who  sat  with  him  in  tho 
*■  lit  tie. lvalue  of  hlulT." 

Cyharles  Diirkce.  of  "Wisconsin,  was  "^(jvernor  of  the  Territory, 
;ind  Kdwin  Ilij^j^ins,  of  Michi^^an,  its  Secretary.  Tlie  latter  has  since 
held  a  lunnlier  of  ollices  in  the  State  of  I'lorida,  including''  that  of  col- 
l(!clor  of  tilt!  [)ort  of  Jacksonville.  During  our  sojourn  in  the  valhiy 
wi!  wore  thrown  much  tt)i^elher,  and  a  warm  friondshi))  gn'.w  up  be- 
tween us. 

Governor  Durkeo  was  an  oltl  nuin,  and  thoofllcehad  been  tendered 
him  bv  I'residt^nt  Johnstjiias  tht)  roundin;roir  of  a  lonj;  and  sonujwhat 
eventful  political  car(3er.  He  was  appointed  soon  after  the  death  of 
Otivernor  Doty  of  the  same  State.  He  hail  sei'vetl  his  atlopted  Stale 
in  both  Houses  of  the  National  Legislature,  having  been  a  seiuitor,  I 
thiidc,  for  two  terms.  He  had  traveletl  much  and  was  very  entertain- 
ing in  his  reminiscences.  He  hail  bet;n  presentetl  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Eiiipi'ess  of  the  French,  an<l  it  issaid,  that,  beingipiitea  haiulsoine  man, 
the  Empress  paitl  him  marketl  attention.  I  asked  him  ont-e  if  this  was 
true,  and  ho  slowly  (ejaculated  "  Ves."  I  susjiect  his  mind  was  wan- 
tiering  over  green  lields  antl  pastures  of  the  "  long  ago."  Jle  loved  to 
dwell  ujiDii  his  associations  with  C/hiy, (Calhoun and  AVebster,and,  while 
an  original  abolitionist  and  their  first  cantlidate  for  the  presitlency, 
spoke  atlmiringly  of  the  skill  of  ("Calhoun  as  a  logician,  and  praisf^d  his 
exalted  talents  and  character.  He  ilietl  shortly  after  tho  expiration 
of  his  term  as  governor. 
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(Mi.ii'li's  II.  Ilciiipstt'inl  was  riiitod  States  district  attonicv.  and 
a  liiid  ;.,'('iitlt'iiiaii  and  olliccr,  who  in  aftt-r  years  acciiiircd  taiiii-  and 
riclit's.  lull  did  not  lon<^  survive  to  enjoy  them. 

The  I'r.iteil  States  marshal  was  .F.  \l.  Ilosmer,  who  hecanie 
entaiie-led  in  some*  conti'oversy  with  the  (Jovernment  on  ace  i»nnt of  the 
funds  eiit rusted  t<i  his  care.  I  always  heard  him  spolieii  ol,  however, 
as  a  piod  ollicer,  so  far  as  the  i>usiiiess  of  the  coiii'ts  was  concei'iied. 

(len.  A.  I-.  Chi'tlain  was  the  assessor  of  Iiiteiiial  revenue 
(rorinerly  a  major-jL^oneral  <»f  volunteers).  I!rij,diam  Vouii;^-  was  said  to 
iiold  him  in  hi^'h  esteem,  and  fi'e(|Uently  invited  him  to  ac'C()m|tany  him 
on  his  travels  throu;,di  the  Territory.  I>ut  this  may  have  lieeii  on 
aeeount  of  the  ollice  he  held.  I  alwavs  found  him  a  'f<'nial  •"entleman 
and  pleasant  companion.  To  he  sure  it  used  to  vex  him  nii'.'-iitily  to 
loso  tlio  odd  <;ame  of  euchre,  but  then  lie  only  i^ot  mad  with  the  cards 
and  liis  luck  and  was  ever  readv  to  trv  it  over  ajiain.  lie  is  now  ji 
resident  of  ('hica;,'o,  Illinois,  and  has  heen  president  of  a  National 
hank,  lie  is  now  livin;,'  in  easy  circumstances,  and  has  retired  from 
active  Imsiness.  President  (Jrant  appointed  him  rnited  States  Consul 
to  Ihussels  during'  his  lirst  administration.  J.  Kussell  .fones,  of  (Miicago, 
was  the  Tnited  States  minister  at  the  same  time,  and  made  his 
''  liepuldican  Court  "'  famous  for  its  grand  entertainments. 

II.  T.  IJiirton,  a  .Mormon,  was  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue, 
lie  was  the  ollicer  in  command  who  murdered  the  "  False;  Prophet" 
Morris,  and  some  of  his  followers  called  '*  Morrisites."  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  a  point  near  the  W«'l)er  River,  where  the  Pacific  Kaili'oad  now 
issues  from  the  canon,  and  before  it  (hioum  toward  the  line  of  the 
1,1  ke. 

This  act  of  bloodshed  pi-odiiced  an  e.\.citenient  similar  to  that  of 
the  "  Mountain  ^Icadow  Massacre."  when  the  commission  of  that  ter- 
rible crime;  became  known,  although  the  number  of  victims  was  small 
compared  to  that  sanguina'  'eed.  Still  it  was  committed  under  the 
forms  of  law  and  the  perpt       .ors  were  never  punished. 

Jos(>|)Ii  ^[orris  was  a  sin. pie  uneducated  "Welshman,  who  foracon- 
s;derabl(»  jieriod  had  been  the  recipient  of  "  I'evelations  "  reilecting 
upon  the  course  of  Urigliam  Young.  These  revelations  were  multifold, 
and  soon  disciples  began  to  appear,  A  creed  was  adopted  and  conse- 
cration of  property  began,  ^[ori-is  was  steward  over  iill.  lie  was 
received  on  the  Weber  with  open  arms  by  the  Bishop  of  Kingston  Fort, 
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who  declared  that  "tlie  new  prophet  had  been  I'aised  up  by  the  Lord 
to  deliver  Tsreal  from  boandage."  Here  he  held  his  court,  and  Avas 
joined  by  numerous  believers  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  After 
awhile  some  of  these  believers  apostatized,  and  in  seeking  a  redivision 
of  jH'operty  by  seizing  some  grain  belonging  to  the  Morrisitos  on  its 
wiiy  to  tiie  mill,  were  arrested  by  the  Mori'isitcs'  guard  and  cast  into 
pi'ison.  A  writ  of  haheas  corjnis  was  immediately  issued  for  their 
release  by  Chief  Justice  Kinney  and  twice  afterward,  but  no  attention 
was  paid  thereto  by  tliis  band.     AVhereupon  a  posse  of  Mormon  militia, 


MURDER  OK  MORRIS.    DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MORRISITES. 

commanded  by  It.  T.  Burton,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  proceeded 
against  them,  and  with  cannon  and  musketry  fired  upon  them  from  an 
eminence,  while  inprayermeeting,killing  many  of  their  number.  This 
effusion  of  blood  could  have  been  avoided  by  Burton  had  he  possessed 
true  courage.  He  could  have  served  the  summons  and  released  liis 
prisoners  by  an  unarmed  posse.  This,  however,  Avas  not  the  means 
contemplated.  The  death  of  the  false  prophet  and  his  counselors  was 
necessary  to  the  ^Mormon  church  and  had  been  decreed. 
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A  Iter  til  ree  days'  siege  of  the  fort  the  Morrisites  surrendered  together 
with  ;dl  tiieir  arms  and  property.  Burton,  much  excited,  rode  up  to 
Morris,  and  having  coinmanded  him  to  suri-ender  in  the  name  of  tiie 
Lord,  shot  him  desid,  with  the  remark,  "  Wliat  do  you  think  of  your 
Propiiet,  now?"  He  tlien  turned  suddenly  and  shot  John  Banks,  one 
of  the  leaders,  standing  five  paces  distant.  lie  then  shot  dead  two 
women  for  calling  him  "  a  bloodthirsty  wretch  " —  one  a  Mrs.  Bowman, 
the  other  a  Danish  woman.  This  testimony  was  gathered  from  an 
affidavit  made  by  one  of  them  named  Alexander  Daw,  on  the  IStli  of 
April,  1863,  before  Charles  B.  Waite,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Utah  Territory. 

Ami  this  "  bloodthirsty  wretch,"  who,  under  the  forms  of  law, 
murdered  in  cold  blood  these  defenseless  ))eople,  was  honored  and 
promoted  by  his  own  people,  and  by  the  United  States  Government 
who  appointed  him  United  States  collector  of  Internal  revenue. 
Tliey  were  not  even  murdered  under  the  forms  of  law,  but  in  violation 
of  them,  inasmuc"  as  the  "  False  Prophet"  and  his  counselor.  Banks, 
and  the  two  women,  one  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  were  all  murdered 
iiftt)'  their  surrender.  This  atrocious  deed  was  committed  either  at  the 
l»idding  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  or  in  the  hope  of  the  *'  monster"  that 
he  would  thus  please  Bi-igham  Young  by  ridding  him  of  a  hated  rival. 

It  will  be  recalled  as  a  fact  that  Justice  Kinney,  who  issued  the 
writ,  was  afterward  baptized  into  the  Mormon  faith  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  sent  by  Brigham  Young  as  their  delegate  in  Congress  — 
so  much  for  the  rewards  of  even-handed  justice. 

A.  W.  Street,  a  pleasant  gentleman  and  faithful,  honest  officer, 
who  ever  sought  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  responsible  office  in  an 
impartial  manner,  was  postmaster.  lie  is  now  engaged  in  banking  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

F.  II.  Head  was  Indian  superintendent.  He  came  from  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous  lawyer  of  that  name  and 
place.  He  was  a  genial  sort  of  a  man,  had  a  very  pleasant  family  and 
was,  I  think,  the  only  one  of  all  the  Federal  oHicers  who  kept  house. 
1  remember  picking  strawberries,  with  a  pleasure  party  who  had 
called  upon  his  family,  as.  late  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from 
his  famous  strawberry  patch.  We  picked  them  in  the  dark,  on  our 
knees.  Oh,  think  of  it,  ye  gods !  on  our  knees  !  They  were  as  largo 
as  walnuts,  generally,  and  in  some  cases  one  of  them  would  fill  a 
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small-sized  tea-cup.  Wo  liad  no  need  of  a  light  to  pick  such  mammoths 
from  a  vine.  And  besides  that  we  did  not  want  alight,  there  were  a 
good  many  pretty  girls  with  us,  and  we  were  young  and  engaging,  and 
nobody  could  detect  a  ki.ss  in  the  dark  in  exchange  for  the  biggest 
strawberiy  we  could  find.  Mr.  Head  is  now  a  resident  of  one  of 
Chicago's  beautiful  sulmrbs  and  has  gathered  other  "crops  of  plenty" 
than  those  of  his  mountain  strawberries,  but  none  more  remembered 
by  his  friends  and  neighbors  with  such  kindly  thoughts  and  reminis- 
cences. 

At  the  close  of  President  Johnson's  administration  there  was  a 
general  change  of  Territorial  officei-s,  and  these  pleasant  associations 
were  broken  up.  Judge  Titus  was  afterward  appointed  chief  justice 
of  Arizona,  and  died  while  holding  that  office.  Judge  Drake  died  a 
few  years  since  at  his  home  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Judge  C.  W.  Ilaw- 
ley,  of  Chicago,  was  a))pointed  in  the  stead  of  Judge  McCurdy,  at 
the  ex])iration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  proved  a  faithful  and  efficient 
member  of  the  court,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  good  record.  He  is 
again  a  resident  of  Chicago,  passing  the  e^'ening  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  happiness. 

Of  the  bar  of  that  early  period  I  recall  Thomas  Marshall,  of  the 
Kentucky  family  of  that  name,  and  his  partner,  R.  M.  Carter,  who 
died  a  few  years  afterward  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Marshall  is  still  a 
resident  and  practicing  lawyer  of  that  city,  and  has  acquired  much 
wealth  in  his  profession.  Also  R.  11.  Baskin,  afterward  a  candidate 
and  contestant  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  Judge  Strickland,  who, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Drake,  was  promoted  to  the  bench. 
They  were  all  prominent  Gentile  lawyers,  and  were  entrusted  with 
most  of  the  business  before  the  courts.  Of  the  Moi-mon  law\-ei's 
there  were  Judges  Snow  and  Iloge,  both  of  whom  had  been  elevated 
to  the  bench  at  difTerent  j)eriods,  and  Ilosea  Stout.  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  their  subsequent  career. 

There  were  two  banking  houses  situated  on  Mam  Street,  one 
owno<l  and  operated  by  Warren  Ilussey  &  Co.,  the  other  by  Joseph 
F.  Xounman  &  Co.,  who  afterward  sold  out  to  two  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Kiskadden.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  also  did  a  banking  busi- 
ness, and  both  of  their  departments,  express  and  banking,  were  oper- 
ated by  their  superintendent,  Theodore  Y.  Tracy,  who  came  to  Salt 
Lake  from  California,  having  been  in  their  employ  for  many  years  in 
that  State.     Of  course  they  were  all  Gentile  institutions. 
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Tlie  Mormons  did  not  do  niiicli  in  tlie  way  of  banking.  In  the 
early  times,  and  even  to  the  advent  of  the  railroad  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple did  not  possess  mucli  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Money  was 
exceedingly  scarce  from  a  multitude  of  causes,  chief  among  which  was 
the  lack  of  ii  market  for  their  surplus  ]ir(jducts.  It  is  ti'ue  that  at 
one  time  they  issued  a  certain  amount  of  pa])er  money,  but  the 
amount  was  comparatively  small  and  totally  inade(juate  to  the 
wants  of  the  community.  This  state  of  the  money  market  induced  a 
curio'.'.s  system  of  exchange.  The  gi'oat  overland  freight  trains 
brought  from  the  East,  and  the  Pacific  coast  all  needed  goods. 
Everything  was  very  dear,  however,  arising  from  the  long  and  perilous 
transportation.  Months  were  consumed  in  crossing  the  plains  with 
heavily  loaded  ox  trams,  and  many  were  lost  on  the  way  by  storm 
and  flood  and  Indian  violence.  Tlie  cost  therefore,  of  each  article  was 
proportionately  great  and  sometimes  scai'ce.  A  pound  of  sugar  when 
the  roads  were  blockaded  by  winter  would  cost  50  cents;  a  sack  of  Hour 
of  100  pounds,  §50;  a  cord  of  wood  or  a  ton  of  coal,  825;  a  gallon  of  coal 
oil  §3;  a  glass  chimney  for  a  lamp  50  cents;  and  a  pair  of  skates,  §12. 
As  there  was  but  little  money  among  the  Mormons,  the  medium  of 
exchange  was  their  productsof  industry.  If  aMormon  farmer  wished 
to  purchase  an  article  of  clothing  for  himself  or  a  member  of  his  family, 
he  would  offer  in  exchange  some  other  article  of  his  own  production 
That  might  not,  however,  be  desired,  but  he  might  need  a  cord  of  wood 
or  a  ton  of  coal.  The  farmer  did  not  possess  the  coal  or  wood,  but  he 
would  trade  a  pig  or  calves  for  lumber  or  sun-dried  brick,  and  the 
ijuildiiig  materials  he  would  trade  to  a  contractor  building  a  house  for 
a  merchant,  and  obtain  therefrom  an  ortl(»r  on  the  merchant  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  goods,  and,  this  order  duly  accepted,  he  would  then 
I'xchanffe  for  the  desired  article  of  clothing.  Such  was  the  necessarv 
procedure  in  the  s^'stem  of  exchange  among  the  people  of  the  valley 
ill  the  earlier  times.  There  was,  however,  a  regular  rate  of  exchange 
established  and  strictly  adhered  to.  A  bushel  of  turnips  or  ])otatoes 
would  buy  a  ticket  to  the  ^Mormon  Theatre,  and  so  would  ten  water- 
melons or  a  dozen  cantelopes  when  in  season.  A  bushel  of  peaches 
would  purchase  several  pounds  of  sugar.  A  hundred  cabbages  would 
l>ay  for  the  quarterly  tuition  of  two  children.  Four  scjuashes  for  the 
ii:iily  services  of  a  seamstress.  One  bushel  of  carrots  for  a  newspaper 
subscription  ;  beans  and  barley  for  shirts  and  drawers;  buckwheat,  for 
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boots  and  goods  of  all  description  for  the  doctor.  Such  was  their 
s\'stem  of  exchange.  To  obtain  money  to  pay  their  Eastern  exchanges 
merchants  exchanged  their  products  for  cattle,  flour,  l)utter,  cheese, 
eggs,  dried  fruit,  which  at  great  pains  they  sold  for  cash  in  adjoining 
mining  Territories. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  it  cost  a  Gentile  a  large  sum  of 
money,  annually,  to  lis'e  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  paid  for  board  and  lodg- 
ings for  myself  and  wife  over  $1,900  per  year.  Our  room,  about 
twelve  feet  square  (we  had  but  one),  contained  a  bedstead  of  very 
ordinary  construction,  a  woolen  carpet  of  common  texture,  a  small 
pinewood  center  table,  a  wash-stand,  pitcher  and  basin  of  whiteware,  a 
small-sized  looking-glass  and  four  chairs.  There  was  neither  closet, 
clothes  press,  bureau,  rocking-chair  or  a  single  ornament  to  adorn  the 
I'oom,  not  even  a  rack  or  a  shelf  for  books.  For  an  old  cherry-wood 
veneered  bureau  which  would  have  charmed  the  modern  taste  for  the 
antique,  I  ])aid  in  greenbacks  $110.  For  a  little  low-backed  rock- 
ing-chair without  arms,  for  my  wife,  rudely  constructed  of  whitewood, 
with  the  rockers  so  short  that  every  moment  or  two  you  would  tip  over, 
I  paid  $9;  and  for  two  shelves  four  feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide, 
strung  by  cords  to  the  wall,  for  some  of  my  wife's  choice  books,  I  paid 
$11.  Other  articles  in  proportion.  This  I  was  compelled  to  do  to 
make  the  room  comfortable.  My  landlady  could  not  afford  to  thus 
furnish  the  room  at  the  ])rice  we  paid  her  monthly.  Had  she  been  able 
to  furnish  the  room  with  ordinary  taste,  our  board  and  lodo-ins:  would 
have  cost  us  over  $2,i(iO  a  year. 

There  were  but  three  prominent  hotels  at  that  period  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  Revere  House,  located  on  Second  South  Street,  operated  by 
a  Gentile  and  known  as  the  "Gentile  House"  of  the  valley.  The 
Salt  Lake  House,  although  a  dingy  two-storied  building,  with  but  few 
conveniences,  possessed  a  large  patronage.  It  was  situated  on  Main 
Street,  next  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 's  large  stone -front  building,  and 
was  owned  by  Brigham  Young  and  operated  by  o.ie  of  his  numerous 
sons-in-law,  Ferrimore  Little.  It  contained  the  only  ])ublic  bar  intlic 
city,  save  one,  and  was  a  great  resort  for  the  miners  who  came  in  fi'om 
tliL'ir  dull  abodes  in  the  mountains  to  spend  the  wijiter  and  their  money 
at  this  "city  of  I'efuge."  The  third  and  more  fashi'wi;ible  place  was 
the  Townsend  House,  situated  on  West  Temple  Stree..  :iii  1  was  named 
after  its  owner  and  operator,     it  was  in  many  respt  i  ;  ..  f'rst-class 
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hotel.  Ho  owed  much  of  his  prosperity  to  his  second  wife,  an  Englisli 
lady,  who  possessed  great  business  tact  and  abilit\'.  I  well  remember 
lier  lamentations  when  her  lord  and  master  took  unto  himself  a  tliii-il 
wife.  Brigham  finally  coveted  this  "  paying"  property,  and  became 
possessed  of  it  in  some  waj'  or  otlnr  by  sending  Brother  Townsend  on 
a  "  foreign  mission." 

There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  stores  on  Main  Street  in  1866-67, 
owned  by  Gen  Jles,  all  the  others  belonged  to  Mormon  merchants, 
and,  strange  as  it  ma}'  appear  to  the  outside  Christian  world,  the 
majority  of  these  Gentile  merchants  were  Jews. 


ue 
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GENTILES  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

Here  Brigham  and  the  Mormon  faith  I;  id  forced  the  solution  of 
tlie  problem  for  which  the  whole  Christian  world  had  battled  witliout 
success  from  tlio  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
every  "Jew"  became  a  "Gentile."  They  of  all  mankind,  would 
make  no  discrimination,  and  the  "Jew"  became  absorbed  in  the 
"Gentiles."  The  prosperous  Gentile  merchants,  however,  were 
an  eyesore  to  the  Mormon  leaders,  and  they  openly  declared  war 
npoii  them  from  the  platform  of  the  Tabernacle.  But  tiie  ])reacli- 
ing  of  the  leaders  against  the  Gentile  merchants  did  not  succeed 
ill  preventing  the  Mormon  people  IVoiu  trading  wiiii  them.  The 
great  laws  of  trade  and  commerce  prevailed  in  the  valley  just  the 
same  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  purchaser  would  go 
where  he  could  obtain  the  most  for  his  means.  When  called  before 
Brigham  to  answer  for  this  violation  of  the  rule,  many  resorted  to 
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artifice.  Those  from  tlie  country  would  outer  the  ])leii  of  ignorance. 
Tiio}'  would  declare  they  could  not  discern  a  "  AEornion "  from  a 
''Gentile"'' store  inasmuch  as  frequently  nearly  all  their  employes 
Avould  be  men  in  full  faith  and  accord  with  the  Mormon  i-eligion. 

To  overcome  this  state  of  affairs,  Brigham  Young  ctjnceived  a 
"  working  plan."  On  the  8th  of  October.  1808,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
all  Mormon  merchants,  and  directed  that  a  certain  figure  or  emblem 
should  be  placed  upon  the  sign  board  of  every  Mormon  store.  This 
motto,  which  he  had  already  improvised,  he  declai'od  should  be  the 
following  characters,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  placed  over  an  all-seeing 
eye.  With  this  to  point  the  way  unerringly,  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther excuse  for  a  violation  of  the  command  of  non-intercourse  between 
Moi-mon  and  Gentile.  Suddenly  these  emblems  appeared  in  bright 
colors  over  every  Monmrn  store  in  the  city.  The  evil  did  not,  how- 
ever, abate  with  the  new  sign-boards.  The  Mormons  ■?«o«7(('  trade  with 
the  Gentiles,  because  they  obtained  better  goods  at  cheaper  prices. 
They  simply  followed  the  law  of  human  nature.  Brigham  was  sorely 
perj)lexed.  lie  would  not,  however,  yield  to  the  inevitable.  He  con- 
trived another  and  more  eflfective  plan,  which,  while  appearing  to 
operate  favorably,  conspired  to  the  ruin  of  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  mercliants  of  the  Mormon  faith. 

One  day  a  Mormon  merchant  asked  permission  to  establish  on  a 
small  scale  a  system  of  coriperative  stores  for  the  Mormon  settlements 
in  the  Territory.  Brigham  replied :  '•  Let  that  pass  for  the  present ! " 
But  he  had  grasped  the  idea,  and  now  proposed  to  establish  the  same 
system  on  a  mighty  scale. 

Brigham  proposed  to  establish  a  grand  cooperative  commercial 
system.  All  the  Mormon  merchants  were  directed  to  duivor  over 
their  goods  and  form  one  general  wholesale  cooperative  store  t-iat  would 
supply  branch  stores  in  every  ward  of  the  city  and  all  the  settlements 
throughout  the  Territory.  This  organization  was  effected  tarly  in 
18(39.  Brigham  Young  was  president;  William  II.  Hooper,  ihen  a 
delegate  in  Congress,  vice-president,  and  the  apostles,  George  A. 
Smith,  George  Q.  Cannon,  Horace  Eldredge,  William  Jennings  and 
Henry  W.  Lawrence  aboard  of  five  directors.  There  was  also  a  secre- 
tary and  a  superintendent.  Thus  was  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution  established  to  blot  out  the  Gentile  merchants  and  their 
rapidly  growing  influence  and  to  pave  the  way  to  greater  wealth  and 
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infliienco  of  tlio  Propliot.  A  fow  of  tlie  inoro  wealthy  morcliaiits 
survived  tliis  commercial  war,  but  all  of  the  smaller  merchants,  Mor- 
mon and  Gentile,  succuml)cd  to  the  inevitable  and  lost  everything. 

This  system  operated  exceedingly  well  for  a  while,  and  Brigham 
Young  found  it  a  profitable  source  of  wealth  without  labor  or  capital. 
It  added  many  dollars  to  his  already  plethoric  ])urse.  But  the 
development  of  the  mines,  which  began  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
attracted,  together  with  the  building  of  the  road,  many  thousands  of 
Gimtiles,  who  purchased  large  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  this  new 
bi'anch  of  industry.  Again  the  tide  turned.  Walker  Brothers  and 
n\any  Gentile  mei'chants  and  operators  became  immensely  wealthy. 
The  shackles  in  a  degree  were  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  the  Saints  by 
certain  schisms  that  arose  in  the  church. 

The  visit  and  preaching  in  Salt  Lake  City  of  the  sons  of  Joseph 
Smith,  their  early  prophet,  against  polygamy  and  in  favor  of  a  reor- 
ganized church,  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  Mormon  paper  oi' 
magazine,  the  disfellowship  and  excommunication  of  seven  prominent 
^Mormons,  all  of  official  position,  because  of  a  declaration  "  that  the 
Almighty  never  intended  the  priesthood  to  do  their  thinking,"  and 
other  influences  of  like  character,  operated  upon  the  Mormon  mind  and 
aided  in  the  breaking  away  of  many  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
^Mormon  hierarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  party.  The)' 
held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Mormon  people  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  th'  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory.  By  that  means  they 
would  theii.selves  become  wealthy,  and  no  longer  be  under  the  thral- 
dom of  the  church  leaders,  who,  with  Bx'igham  Young  as  their  chief, 
kept  them  in  ignorance  through  poverty,  and  in  poverty  so  as  to 
more  thoroughly  become  their  masters  through  their  ignorance  and 
superstition.  The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Utah  began  to  be  developed 
lor  the  first  time  b}'  Mormon  brawn  and  capital  since  their  entry  into 
the  valley.  A  year  after  this  liberal  movement  began,  matters  had  so 
changed  that,  during  the  conference,  the  Gentile  stores  were  so 
ciowded  with  purchasers  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  all  be 
served. 
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CAMP  DOUGLAS-CONFLICT  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  AND  MORMON  OF- 
FICIALS-^iiSSASSINATIONS  BV  MOKMOXS-THK  DAMTES-OKIGIN  OF  THEIK 
OUDER-ITS  MISSION  AND  ITS  MURDEUS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  CHl'RCH  AND 
RELIfiIO\-"BlLL"  HICKMAN,  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DANITES-IIISTORY  OF  HIS 
LIFE-"  HILL"  HICKMAN'S  CONFESSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  A'l'- 
TORNEY— EIGHTEEN  PERSONS  ASSASSINATED  BY  HIS  HANDS-HE  KILLS  HIS 
OWN  BROTHER-IN-LAW  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  HIS  SISTER,  IN  THE  NAME  OF 
THE  LORD. 


One  of  the  i)rinci|);il  objects  of  interest  surrounding  Salt  Liilie 
City  was  Cainj)  Douglas,  situated  on  an  eminence  some  distance  from 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  commanding  at  long 
range  the  entire  city.  It  was  sufficient  in  proportions  to  contain  a 
force  of  2,000  men,  but  there  was  seldom  more  than  one  regiment,  and 
frequently  not  more  than  six  companies. 

At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  the  valley  this  camp  or  fort  was  in 
command  of  Col.  William  II.  Lewis,  a  brave  and  genial  officer  of 
the  United  States  army,  whom  I  learned  not  alone  to  respect  very 
highly  for  his  many  soldierly  qualities,  but  to  love  for  his  noble  deeds 
and  warm  and  generous  nature.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  officer, 
a  strict  disciplinarian  when  duty  called  into  exercise  those  qualities  of 
a  superior  officer,  but  a  kind  commander,  who  ever  sought  the  comfort 
and  health  of  his  troops  and  inspired  within  them  love  and  respect. 

As  the  Mormon  people  seldom  opened  their  houses  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  communit}',  but  looked  upon 
them  as  enemies  and  hostile  invaders  of  their  Territory,  who  came  into 
their  midst  for  purposes  of  gain  or  mischief,  and  as  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation generally  possessed  neither  homes  nor  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment or  amusement,  but,  less  from  choice  than  necessity,  were  com- 
pelled to  board  at  the  hotels  at  high  rates,  they  were  unable  to  enter- 
tain each  other.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Camp  Douglas  offered  the 
sole  relief  afforded  the  Gentiles.  There  were  many  fine  ladies  among 
that  element  of  the  population,  highly  educated  and  very  intelligent 
from  study,  travel  and  observation.  The  wives  of  the  officers  were  of 
the  Stime  class,  and  consequently  there  was  a  "  community  of  feeling  " 
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among  tliom  tliat  brought  tlieiii  niilurally  into  close  relations.  ^Many 
indeed  were  the  pleasant  entertainments  and  reunions  indulged  in  by 
us  all.  It  was  always  a  merry  ride  to  the  camp,  and  a  hearty  greeting 
ever  met  us  as  we  tumbled  out  of  the  coach  or  dropped  upon  tlie 
ground  from  the  driver's  box.  And  then  the  dances,  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  the  supi)ers,  the  wine,  the  "  Valley  Tan ''  or  the  States'  product, 
the  smokes  and  long  talks  and  reminiscences  of  l)attlefield,  march  and 
bivo'uac;  beautiful  women,  brave  men,  and  the  glorious  scenery  of  the 
Ilocky  Mountains,  lit  to  our  view  by  heaven's  lamp  swinging  in  its 
silvery  orbit  high  over  the  tallest  peak  that  towered  above  the  lofty 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  Wahsatch  range.  Ah,  happy  days  of  early 
manhood  and  womanhood  !  Ye  are  like  a  flower  that  hath  withered 
on  the  plains  that  once  bloomed  in  its  fragrant  beauty.  Ye  are  the 
leminders  of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  our  lives,  the  sap  of  our  nature, 
the  garland  of  happy  thoughts  springing  like  a  thing  of  life  from  the 
hidden  recesses  of  our  being.  Ye  are  the  golden  fruit  we  plucked  with 
our  own  hands  from  the  tree  of  life,  preserved  lo,  these  many  years 
by  our  fondest  and  dearest  memories.  Ye  are  the  visions  of  day 
dreams  lost  amid  the  slumbers  of  the  years,  but  rising  at  our  bidding 
on  the  other  side,  like  a  rainbow  from  a  chasm.  Ye  come  back  to  us 
in  the  sound  of  the  stream  that  memory  brings  close  to  our  side.  Ye 
are  before  us  in  every  star  that  twinkles  over  the  wasted  camp-fires. 
We  hear  you  in  every  mountain  breeze  that  fans  our  wi-inkled  brows. 
Ye  come  at  the  bidding  of  a  faded  flower  that  some  sweet  hand  had 
jiressed  and  given  us  and  which  we  laid  away  with  tenderness,  and  the 
little  line  written  upon  the  torn-off  margin  of  a  newspaper  by  one  we 
loved  and  hid  away  from  human  eyes  to  feast  upon  alone.  In  every 
gentle  impulse  and  sweet  and  tender  thought,  partaking  of  a  higher 
and  holier  purpose;  in  the  fuller  retrospection  of  our  lives  ye  all  come 
back  to  us  over  the  billows  of  time  with  the  soft  whir  of  angel  wings. 
Of  all  that  camp  of  life  and  beauty  of  twenty  years  ago  how  few  are 
left  and  how  scattered  are  those  remaining! 

The  sign-post  pointing  beyond  the  limits  of  life  tells  where  many 
liave  gone.  They  have  died  upon  Indian  battle-fields.  They  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Many  of  the  beautiful  lie  upon  the  western 
hills,  where  early  sunlight  gilds  their  graves  with  a  golden  glory. 
Others  are  mature  mothers  with  fair  daughters,  who  make  merry  with 
song  and  dance  the  camps  of  to-day,  just  as  their  mothers  did  those  of 
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tlie  **  long  iigo."  Of  iill  tho  Gentile eleinoiit  tliat  iningi«}»l  witli  them  at 
tlic  frolics  iitul  tlio  (liin('(*  sciirce  one  remains  in  tlio  valley  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  earliei-  days.  The  brave  commander  of  the  post — the 
accomplishod  soldier,  the  genial  friend  and  comi'ade,  thenohle  Lewis — 
felt  his  life  ])ass  away  '  rop  by  drop  from  an  Indian  hnilet,  in  an 
engagement  on  Se])teml)er  2Tth,  llSTS,  with  J)ull  Knife's  band  of  North- 
ern Cheyennes,  who  had  left  their  agency  at  Fort  Ileno,  Indian  Terri- 
toi-y,  jind  were  raiding  the  settlements  of  Kansas  on  their  way  nsrth. 
Colonel  Lewis  Avas  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  tho  Niiu^teenth 
Infantry,  mounted,  and  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  had  overtaken  the  Indians 
near  I'unished  Woman's  Foi'k,  southeast  of  Wallace,  and  was  leading 
in  tlie  attack  when  this  mortal  wound  was  received.  Although  the 
savages  were  a  much  superior  force,  well  armed  and  drilled  and  of  the 
fairest  fighting  rpuilities,  they  were  re))ulsed  and  di-iven  before  thein 
by  the  splendid  bravery  of  his  men.  But  the  gallant  commander  fell 
at  the  (n-st  (ire,  shot  in  the  leg,  the  ball  grazing  the  artery  and  permit- 
ting the  life  blood  to  escape.  Unforcunately  there  was  no  surgeon 
accompanying  the  scouting  command,  and,  binding  up  his  wounds  as 
best  they  could,  they  laid  their  commander  on  a  stretcher  and  started 
for  Fort  Wallace,  the  m>arest  spot  from  which  they  could  obtain  sur- 
gical aid,  but  distant  many  miles.  And  then  began  the  solemn  race  for 
life.  The  wound  itself  was  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  the  loss  of  blood 
the  evil.  Drop  by  drop  the  life  luid  fell  from  the  lacerated  limb  and 
stained  the  ground  over  which  his  companions  hastened.  Could  he 
hold  out  until  they  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  fort  where  sym- 
pathy and  science  would  blend  their  jwwer  to  restore  him  once  more 
to  life  and  battle,  or  would  he  ]ierish  from  exhaustion  on  the  way 
thither?  Hope  had  well  nigh  sprung  exultant  in  their  breast,  for  all 
but  fifty  miles  of  the  long  journey  was  complete,  traveling  with  all  the 
speed  the  wound  would  permit.  Alas!  at  this  moment  the  wound  that 
had  been  partially  held  in  check  through  their  simi)lc  appliances  now 
burst  forth  afresh  and  drained  the  ali-eady  depleted  veins  and  arteries 
of  their  life-sustaining  fluid.  Almost  within  sight  of  the  fort  and  res- 
cuing friends  he  perished,  and  the  sj)irit  of  the  noble  Lewis  joined  the 
innumerable  band  who  had  traveled  on  before  from  march,  bivouac 
and  battle-field.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors,  and  the  United 
States  authorities  named  a  post  upon  the  Indian  frontier  after  the 
lamented  officer.     Peace  to  your  ashes,  brave,  genial,  loving  Lewis ! 
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But  Cump  J)<)uylas  lias  boon  tho  scene  of  events  far  more  stininj,' 
tiiun  tliose  of  a  social  nature,  (irini-visaged  war  has  well  nigh  rolled 
its  echoes  at  its  wrinkled  base;  shotted  guns  have  been  pointed  at  a 
city  that  lay  in  quiet  beauty  far  down  in  the  valley;  drilled  men  have 
stood  in  serried  ranks  waiting  tho  wonl  of  command  to  '•  move  on  !" 
Fleeting  moments  have  hurried  by  with  rapid  gait  thai  would  ^nd  the 
hour  of  halting  on  tho  narrow  frontier  that  lay  between  peace  and  war; 
and  all  awaitmg  a  single  word  from  the  great  high  ))riest  of  the  ^[or- 
mim  Church,  whether  lie  would  obo}'  the  laws,  or,  failing  therein,  bring 
on  a  conflict  between  the  Fnited  States  authorities  and  tho  Mormon 
]H>oplo.  Not  once  but  often  has  this  occuinnV  and  only  the  Hrnmess  of 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  camp,  and  the  I  nowledgo  on  the  part  of 
Biigham  Young  and  his  coadjutors  that  a  ''onflict  with  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Govern  lent  must  be  tliu  destruction 
by  shot  and  shell  of  their  city  and  the  annihilation  of  their  prosperity 
n«  .1  sect  lias  prevented  a  collision  that  would  liii  vc  resulted  in  bhxulshed 
and  ruin.  This  fort  was  originally  laid  out  and  built  by  Gen.  P. 
Conner,  in  cfmimand  of  the  California  troops  during  the  war  between 
the  States. 

A  collision  occurred  between  this  officer  and  the  head  of  the  church 
that  almost  resulted  in  the  bombardment  of  the  town.  Still  later  the 
camp  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Henry  A.  Morrow,  of  whom  I  have 
hitherto  spoken,  and  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  members  of  his 
command  and  the  refusal  of  the  ]\rormon  authorities  to  release  them 
upon  tho  imperative  order  of  their  commanding  officer  produced  another 
conflict  of  authority  that  would  have  resulted  In  a  demonsti'ation  upon 
the  city  but  for  their  timely  surrender.  This,  however,  was  not  accom- 
plished until  he  had  shotted  his  guns  and  placed  his  whole  command  in 
military  array,  which  being  witnessed  by  a  delegation  of  Mormons, 
whom  their  chief  had  sent  to  parley  with  the  commander,  and  who 
returned  with  this  information  and  tho  last  word  from  Morrow  that, 
unless  his  men  were  brought  within  his  lines  by  a  certain  hour,  he 
would  open  fire  upon  the  town,  they  were  finally  surrendered  and 
I'oturned  to  their  camp. 

Camp  Douglas  has  ever  been  a  "city  of  refuge''  for  those  Gentiles 
who  had  invoked  the  wrath  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  by  the  denunciation 
of  the  polygamous  part  of  their  creed  and  thereby  subjected  themselves 
to  physical  violence.    I  recall  an  instance  that  came  under  my  own 
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observation.  The  Gentile  organ  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  at  that  time 
called  T/te  Salt  Ltike  Reporter,  and  was  owned  and  edited  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  named  Saul,  who,  by  a  series  of  caustic  articles  and  editorials 
severely  censuring  the  unlawful  practice  of  the  Mormon  community, 
had  filled  the  hearts  of  tiieir  Mormon  leaders  with  wrath  and  hatred. 
Just  about  that  time  the  fall  conference  of  the  church  began  its  daily 
sessions  in  the  Tabernacle,  presided  over  by  Brighani  Young  and  the 
twelve  apostles.  The  people  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Ter'  •- 
tory,  and  firm  l)elievers  in  the  faith  were  there  to  do  the  bidding  of 
tlieir  masters. 

It  was  not  long  before  Brigliam  Young  began  his  usual  tirade 
against  the  Gentile  element  of  their  population.  Always  severe,  on 
this  occasion  he  became  furious  in  his  denunciation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Gentile  paper  and  his  well-known  friends,  calling  each  by  their  names, 
and  stating  to  his  followers,  in  sti-ong  terms,  that  the  "fate of  such  men 
should  be  a  rope  and  a  telegraph  pole." 

This,  of  course,  was  construed  by  all  the  Gentiles  present,  among 
them  the  editor  of  the  obnoxious  paper,  as  an  intimation  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  church  that  their  hasty  demise  would  not  be  regarded 
by  tliL'in  as  entii-ely  objectionable. 

Remembering  the  fate  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Robinson,  a  most  splendid  man, 
luimane  physician  and  Christian  gentleman,  who  came  into  the  Territory 
in  1 804,  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  army,  and  who  resigned 
to  practice  medicine  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  who  was  assassinated  when 
but  thii'ty  years  old,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Mormon 
leaders  by  laying  claim,  under  the  law  and  in  accordance  with  its  forms, 
to  a  certain  piece  of  ground  on  which  was  located  the  now  famous  "Hot 
Springs,"  and  who  was  called  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night  on  a 
supposed  errand  of  jirofessional  mercy,  and  murdered  within  half  a 
l)lock  of  his  house  by  those  believed  to  be  paid  and  sworn  agents  of 
the  church,  specially  deputized  to  perform  such  deeds  of  bloodshed — 
a  band  of  Mormons  known  as  ^' Ddnites''''  or  '*  yl /yjj^/^'nv,"  a  bloody, 
peculiar,  mysterious  organization,  whicli  ))resentiy  will  be  more  fully 
described. 

Recalling  all  of  the  facts  herein  related  and  the  untimely  end  of 
others  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Mormon  Church  leadei-s 
by  this  same  band  of  assassins,  whose  peculiar  death-mark  was  a  pistol 
wound  at  or  near  the  heart,  and  two  wounds  by  dirk-knives,  one  on 
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eitlier  side  of  the  pistol  woiiml;  recalling  likewise  the  murder  of 
Brassfleld  early  one  evening,  when  the  streets  were  alive  with  peo})le, 
who  was  shot  in  the  back  bv  a  concealed  assassin  while  walkinir 
on  Main  Street  in  the  company  of  the  United  States  marshal,  J.  K. 
Ilosmer;  and  the  killing  of  "  Negro  Tom  "  on  the  ground  of  a  "  woman 
scrape,"  but  really  because  he  had  offered  to  testify  in  certain  jwlyg- 
ainous  cases  before  the  United  States  courts  ;  recalling  the  assassina- 
tion of  Hatch  and  Spence  and  the  three  apostates,  Potter,  Wilson  and 
Walker,  each  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  vengeful,  merciless  mon- 
sters already  described  as  members  of  the  horrible  order  of  tlie  "  Dan- 
ites"  or  Sons  of  Dan;  recalling  all  these  murders,  conscientiously 
believed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  leaders  of  the  church,  occurring 
as  they  did  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  peaceful  community,  where 
order  and  quietude  were  the  inflexible  rule,  when  street  brawls  and 
rioting  were  unknown,  and  the  outward  forms  of  morality  so  closely 
observed  that  bar-rooms  were  prohibited  and  houses  of  prostitution  a 
myth — all  of  them  reminders  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  those  who 
had  no\r  received  the  open  condemnation  of  their  church — it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  friends  of  free  speech,  tlie  advocates  of  liberal  pro- 
gression, and  the  opposers  of  Mormon  polygamy,  should  fear  the  same 
dai'k  unseen  hand  of  the  Danite  who  had  sworn  to  fulfill  the  bloody 
prophesies  of  the  head  of  the  church  and  implicitly  obey  his  commands, 
and  who  in  turn  as  leader  relied  in  the  main  for  the  propagation  of 
his  will  upon  the  fear  inspired  everywhere  in  his  spiritual  realm,  by 
the  crimson  acts  of  this  mysterious  Order  of  Danites.  And  what  was 
this  "Order?" 

This  was  an  oi'ganization  in  fellowship  with  the  Mormon  Church, 
reliable  in  their  absolute  adhesion  to  the  faith,  and  in  their  willingness 
to  obey  "counsel" — otherwise  the  will  and  command  of  the  Mormon 
leaders.  Their  chief  calling  was  to  assassinate  all  persons  inimical  to 
tlie  church,  who  had  been  so  declared  by  the  highest  authority,  and  to 
plunder  or  destroy  the  property  of  the  offendej-s.  Tiiey  are  said  to  have 
i)eon  organized  in  tlie  infancy  of  the  church,  especially  during  the 
li'oublous  times  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  were  divided  into  com- 
panies of  tens  and  fifties  commanded  by  officers  duly  appointed  with 
signs  and  grip  by  which  they  identified  each  other  at  all  times,  and 
were  bound  by  tlie  most  sacred  obligations,  to  preserve  in  secresy  their 
diabolical  acts. 
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Elder  John  Hyde,  in  his  historical  work  upon  "  Mormonism, 
its  Leaders  and  Designs,''  pages.  104, 10.j,  thus  describes  its  origin: 

"  When  the  citizens  of  Carroll  and  Davis  counties,  Missouri,  began 
to  threaten  the  Mormons  with  expulsion  in  1838,  a  'death  society'  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Sidney  Rigdon  and  with  the  sanction 
of  Smith.  Its  first  ca])tain  was  an  apostle,  David  Patten,  aZ^a«  Captain 
'Fearnaught'.  Its  object  was  the  punishment  of  the  obnoxious.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  finding  a  suitable  name.  They  desired  one  that 
would  combine  spiritual  authority  with  a  suitable  sound.  Micah  iv :  13, 
furnished  the  first  name,  'Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  for  I 
will  make  thy  horn  iron  and  thy  hoofs  brass,  and  thou  shalt  beat  in 
pieces  many  people,  and  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  to  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth.'  This  furnished  them  with  a  pretext,  it  accurately 
described  their  intentions,  and  they  called  themselves  the 'Daughters  of 

Zion.'  Some  ridicule 
was  made  at  these 
bearded  and  l)loo(ly 
'  Daughters,'  and  the 
name  did  not  sit 
easily.  'Destroying 
Angels'  came  next; 
the  'Big  fan  of  the 
thresher  that  should 
thoroughly  purge  the 
floor,'  was  tried  and 
dropped.  Genesis 
xLix:  17.  furnished 
the  named  finally  as- 
sumed. The  verse  is 
quite  significant: 
'Dan  shall  be  a  ser- 
pent by  the  way,  an 
adder  in  the  patii 
that  biteth  the  hoi-se's 
heel  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backward.' 
The  'Sons  of  Dan' 
A  DANiTE.  was   the  style   they 
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iidopteil, and  many 
have  been  the  times 
that  they  have 
been  acklei-s  in  the 
l)atli,  and  many  a 
man  has  fallen 
backward  and  has 
been  seen  no 
more.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the 
Danites,  whose  ter- 
rorism has  pervad- 
ed all  ranks  of  the 
Mormon  Chnrch 
and  priesthood, 
and  whose  ven- 
geance has  not  a- 
lone  been  wreaked 
u])on  the  Gentile, 
but  by  order  of  tiie 
loaders,  upon  of- 
fendin<>'  elders 
in  the  church. 
Brigham  Young 
himself  has  often  publicly  declared  the  existence  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  notably  so  when  from  the  platform  of  the  Tabernacle  he  said: 
"  If  men  come  here  and  do  not  behave  themselves  they  will  not  only 
fnul  the  Danites  biting  their  horse's  heels,  but  the  scoxindrels  will  find 
f>omdht)}ijhttin(j  their  heels.  In  my  jjlain  remarks  I  call  things  by  their 
own  names."-  -A'.sYWif  Xews,  Yol.  YII,  p.  1-13. 

Many  ^Mormons  became  famous  for  their  dark  deeds  as  members 
of  this  organization,  among  them  Jolin  J).  Lee,  executed  by  tiie  Tnited 
States'  authorities  for  tl:e  horrible  butchery  of  the  Ai'kansas  emigrants 
at  Mountain  Meadows  in  1857;  Porter  liockwell.  a  noted  leader  and 
scout,  and  Bill  Hickman,  who  became  a  witness  for  tiie  Government 
on  tiie  trial  of  Briidiam  Yoiui"\  P»ill  Hickman  (/  «/.,  for  nmrder  com- 
iiiitted  2(K)  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  approach  of  John- 
ston's army  in  that  year.     Hickman  for  many  years  was  the  leader  of 
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the  Danites,  or  Avengiiifj  Angels,  and  George  C.   Bates,  as  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Utah,  states  that  while  preparing  for  ti-inl 

upon  tliat  indictment,  it  he- 
came  his  (hity  to  examine  the 
witness,  Hickman,  privately, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
testimony  and  its  credibility. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter and  ferocity  of  the  men 
composing  this  band  of 
"Destroying  Angels  of  the 
Lord, '"  I  quote  a  part  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  relating  to  this 
witness  : 

"Thischief  of  the  Danites 
was  the  most  extraordinary 
human  being  that  I  have  ever 
yet  seen  in  all  my  profes- 
sional and  official  life,  reach- 
ing back  half  a  century.  Of 
course,  as  he  had  turned 
State's  evidence,  and  was  to 
be  permitted  to  escape  all  punishment  for  his  crime,  and  as  he  was 
dependent  to  a  great  degree  on  my  recommendation  for  mercy,  he  was 
harmless  and  obsequious  to  the  last  degree,  and  I  felt  absolutely  safe 
in  all  my  long  intercourse  with  him,  which  lasted  some  two  or  three 
years,  all  the  time  that  I  was  United  States  district  attorney,  and 
down  to  March,  1873.  On  closing  the  door  I  took  my  seat  on  the  bed. 
j)encil  in  hand,  and  Bill  took  the  only  chair.  As  I  began  I  took  a 
careful  look  at  my  witness,  companion  and  cooperator  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  President  Young,  and  never  can  I  forget  that  portrait.  About 
six  feet  high,  he  was  an  immense  mass  of  muscle  and  flesh,  with  huge 
ai'ius  and  legs,  very  dark  complexion,  heavy  eyebrows ;  his  short  bris- 
tling hair,  dark  gray,  coming  down  over  his  low  brow  and  cut  like  that 
of  a  Comanche  Indian,  directly  square  across  his  forehead,  an  immense 
bull  neck,  with  a   skin   like  that  of  a   rhinoceros,  hands  like    iron. 
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immense  feet  clad  in  huge  miiiei-'s  boots,  red  undershirt,  and,  what 
was  more  striking  than  all,  his  rigbt  eye  fixed  into  the  socket  and  cov- 
ered all  over  with  blood,  while  his  left  oiu'  absolutely  sparkled  with  a 
hellish  glitter  and  malice,  reminding  me  greatly  of  Hill  Sykes  in  his 
last  hours,  after  his  murder  of  Nancy,  and  I  shuddered  all  over  as  he 
stared  at  me  with  tiuit  horrid  eye  like  old  Chouettsin  the  'Wandering 
Jew,'  I  stared  at  him  and  he  at  me  until  he  was  first  to  speak,  when 
he  said  :  ''Squire,  you  must  give  me  some  whisky  before  we  go  to 
work,  I  can  not  talk  without  it. '  And  directly  at  my  request  the 
marshal  brought  a  quart  bottle  of  the  ver}'  best  whisky  which  the  Mor- 
mon druggists  there  keep.  Taking  the  bottle,  for  we  had  no  glass,  he 
insisted  that  I  should  drink  lirst,  evidently  fearing  that  there  might  l)e 
drugs  in  his  draught,  and  so  I  tasted  it  and  handed  it  to  him,  when  he 
drained  more  than  half  the  quart.  Smacking  his  lips,  hesaid,  ''Squire, 
that  is  good;  now  I  am  ready;  go  ahead.'  Soto  test  him  and  his 
memory,  T  told  him  to  begin  where  he  began  Avith  the  Mormons  and 
tell  me  the  entire  history  of  his  life  and  his  connection  with  l»righam 
Young,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  matters  charged  in  the  indictment  — 
Sprague,  I  think,  was  tiie  murdered  man's  name  —  and  give  me  the 
details  of  that  murder  and  the  minutest  incidents  connected  with  it. 
Smacking  his  lips  and  taking  another  swig  at  the  whisky,  and  fixing; 
the  blood-shot  eye  on  my  forehead,  and  the  other  eye  of  the  basilisk 
on  mine,  he  began,  and  with  my  pencil  I  noted  what  he  said,  but  a 
little  of  which  I  can  now  recall,  but  enough  to  make  me  shudder  even 
yet  at  its  fearful  details. 

First  and  foremost,  he  was  born  on  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  where 
he  began  his  life  fighting  Indians  and  negroes,  many  of  whom 
ho  cut  and  shot,  and  spent  all  his  early  days  at  horse  races,  cock-fight- 
ing and  shooting  matclies,  and  so  he  became  an  expert  card  player,  a 
magnificent  horse-rider  and  breaker,  a  man  who  could  cut  a  twig  at 
eighty  rods  with  his  rifle,  and  could  wing  a  pigeon  with  his  revolver, 
could  throw  all  men  in  a  wrestle,  and  could  <lrink  more  whisky  squat 
lower,  jump  higher,  run  faster  and  whip  any  nmn  in  all  that  boi'der- 
iidlian  region  of  Western  Missouri.  Indeed,  young  I'ill  Hickman  was 
the  pride  and  boast  and  glory  and  terror  of  all  the  region  around 
where  he  lived.  When  about  twenty-one  he  attended  a  Methodist 
camp  meeting  to  make  fun  of  it,  and.  overtaken  by  the  Holy  Spiiit, 
entered  the  ring,  was  converted  to  the  Lord,  and  became  a    Methodist 
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exhorter,  where  his  loud  voice,  ]iis  loud  psiilin-singing  and  terrific 
prayer  soon  nuulo  him  a  wonder  among  saints  and  sinners.  Soon  after 
his  conversion  ho  straggled  off  to  Council  Bluffs,  in  the  winter  of  1841, 
where  Brigham  Young  was  then  gathering  together  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  for  their  grand  marchacross  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  then 
and  there  Hickman  soon  became  a  leader  in  the  prayers  and  praises  and 
hymns  of  this  strange  body  of  people,  and  at  once  commanded  the  con- 
fidence, and  soon  the  hearty  attachment  and  friendship,  of  their  great 
leader,  their  president,  seer  and  revelator,  Brigham  Young,  as  his 
religious  zeal,  his  immense  strength,  and  all  his  characteristics  pointed 
him  out  as  the  very  man  for  any  Avicked  deeds  or  enterprises  that  his 
chief  might  need  or  desire.  According  to  his  own  statement,  he  soon 
encountered  there  at  Council  Bluffs  a  I'ival  of  his  own,  and  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Brigham  Y^oung  —  a  young  exhorter,  a  sixteenth-blooded 
Indian,  whose  eloquent  religious  exhortations  and  personal  beauty 
attracted  the  Mormon  women,  and  at  Brigham  Young's  suggestion  one 
night  Hickman  shot  him  on  the  banks  of  tlje  ]\[issouri,  about  a  mile 
from  camp,  buried  his  body  in  the  dark  and  turbid  waters,  from  his 
canoe.,  but  took  his  scalp,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cotton  cloth,  and 
carried  it  all  tlie  wav  to  Salt  Lake,  where  Brif^ham  Y'oung  used  t(j  caress 
it  with  his  fat  hands,  and  where  it  was  kept  for  many  a  long  year, 
as  the  Indians  keep  scalps,  as  a  memento  of  Hickman's  devotion  to 
his  lord  and  master,  Bi-iffham  Younj;. 

"  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Moi'inons  at  Salt  Lake  one  of  his 
daughters  nuirried  a  Gentile — a  foreigner  I  think — and  after,  as  husband 
and  wife,  they  had  lived  together  and  had  children,  one  moonlight 
night  Ilicknum  aiul  his  gang  of  Danites  were  riding  past  his  own 
tlaughter's  residence  out  near  the  lake,  when,  screaming  and  yelling  like 
demons,  they  rode  to  the  front  door,  and  Hickman  called  for  a 
bucket  of  water,  Avhich  the  daughter  brought  out,  and,  after  quenching 
his  thirst,  as  his  son-in-law  apjieared  at  the  front  door,  he  deliber- 
ately shot  him  dead  with  his  double-barreled  gun  at  the  very  feet  of  his 
own  daughter,  screaming  out :  '  So  die  all  damned  Gentiles,  enemies  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  His  fei'ocity,  his  murdei'oiis  instincts,  and  his  fearful  brutality 
made  him  chief  of  the  Danites  for  many  a  long  year,  and  as  such  he 
was  the  great  executioner  of  all  those  who  dared  to  rebel  against  the 
Mormon  hierarch}',  and  ho  gave  me  all  the  damnable  particulars  of  the 
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iThoated  taking  off  of  those  sentenced  to  death  by  his  superior  officers 
ill  the  church,  and  in  it  all  he  vowed  that  he  had  acted  solely  under 
Divine  authority,  as  transmitted  to  him  from  God  himself,  by  and 
through  the  president,  prophet,  seer  and  revelator,  of  the  chnrch  of 
Latter- Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ.  During  these  interviews  he  admitted 
his  individual  killing  at  various  times  of  eighteen  different  persons 
in  the  long  years  anterior  thereto,  and  in  each  and  every  instance  he 
claimed  that  he  was  inspired  by  and  acting  under  the  advice  and  V)y 
<lirection  of  Brigham  Young,  and  from  obedience  to  his  religious  views. 
But,  coming  down  to  the  case  at  bar,  he  stated  that  the  murdered  man 
(k'scribod  in  the  indictment  against  Young  and  himself  was  a  spy  on 
the  Mormons,  who  had  carried  the  news  to  Johnston's  army;  that  he 
had  taken  him  as  a  pi-isoner  of  war,  and  that  Joseph  Young  had 
l)rought  Jiim  word  that  the  president  wished  him  'used  up;'  that 
accordingly  they  went  into  camp,  and  when  all  were  asleep,  he  (Hick- 
man) took  an  ax,  and  with  its  head  beat  in  his  brains,  and  then  moved 
the  camp  fire  and  buried  his  body  in  the  ground  and  rebuilt  the  fire 
over  it,  so  that  its  ashes  covered  his  burial;  that  he  took  off  the  dead 
man's  pantaloons,  cut  them  off  so  as  to  fit  himself,  took  his  $780  in 
gold,  carried  it  to  Salt  Lake,  Avhere  Ei'igham  Young  converted  the 
whole  of  it  to  his  own  use,  well  knowing  that  it  had  been  obtained  by 
murder;  and  then  and  there  the  quarrel  began  which  ended  finally  in 
the  everlasting  feud  between  Brigham  Young  and  his  Destroying  Angel 
Bill  Hickman.  But  as  the  indictment  was  found  by  an  illegal  court 
and  jury,  and  I,  as  United  Staces  district  attorney,  was  adjudged  to 
have  no  legal  right  to  prosecute,  ihe  whole  matter  ended  with  these 
confessions  and  now  sleeps  in  the  graves  of  Brigham  Young  and  Bill 
Hickman  and  their  victims." 

Such  wjis  the  man  who  had  been  designated  by  the  leaders  o*'  the 
church  as  the  chief  of  their  "Destroying  Angels."  The  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Missouri  emigrants  at  Mountain  Meadow  from  which 
John  D.  Lee  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life,  was  equaled  in  ferocity  by 
the  long-continued  and  deliberate  murdei"S  of  this  merciless  wretch — 
committed  in  the  name  of  the  Mormon  religion  and  its  leaders.  He 
(lied  in  Wyoming  Territory',  after  two  years  of  besotted  misery,  steeped 
in  whisky  and  opium — in  that  valley  where  he  had  fled  to  escape  the 
punishment  he  so  well  merited  for  his  brutal  crimes  committed  during 
his  twenty  years  of  slaughter. 
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THE  PKKSECCTION  OF  THE  GENTIIiKS  — TIIK  MFE  OP  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GEN. 
TILE  PAPER  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITV  THllEATKNED  IJY  MORMON  LEADEUS-THK 
HOLD  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PAPKU  — THE  MORMON  CONVENTION  -  HHKJIIAM'S 
SPEECH  ENRAGES  THE  MULTITUDE-THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE 
GENTILE  PRESH-AUMED  CITIZENS  HARRICADE  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ED- 
ITOirS  SANCTUM  AND  AWAIT  THE  ATTACK  — WORD  SECUETLV  CONVEYED  TO 
HRIGHAM  YOUNG  BY  COLONEL  LEWIS,  COMMANDING  THE  POST  /,T  CAMP 
UCUKiLAS  THAT  HE  WOULD  HOLD  HIM  PERSONALLY  UESPONSIIILE  FOR  ANY 
ATTACK  UPON  THE  LIVES  AND  PROPERTY  OF  THE  GENTILES- IIRIGHAM 
ALARMED  AND  CALLS  OFF  IN  HASTE  HIS  "DOGS  OF  WAR" -THE  GOOD 
ItlSIIOP  WOOLEY,  THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  GENTILES- HIS  SUNDAY  EVENING 
DISCOURSES— HIS  QUAINT  SPEECHES. 

Tin;  editor  of  tlio  (tontile  paper,  altliough  a  bravo  and  thoroughly 
earnest  man  in  tlie  work  he  had  undertaken  to  perfoi'in,  did  not  care 
to  thus  rutldossly  become  the  sacrifice  of  this  Moluch,  and  so  wended 
his  way  to  Camp  Doughis,  and  related  the  whole  affair  to  the  com- 
manding ollicer  who,  wliiie  offering  his  camp  as  a  place  of  protection 
in  case  of  need,  suggested  to  the  editor  to  return  to  his  labor  and 
proceed  with  his  regular  duties  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
occurred  to  mar  liis  peace  of  mind,  promising  to  give  all  needed  protec- 
tion in  case  an  act  of  open  violence  should  occur.  The  editor  did  not 
so  much  fear  an  attack  upon  his  life  as  the  open  threats  of  destroying 
his  presses  and  the  machinery  and  material  of  hisofiice,  which,  in  those 
days  of  slow  travel  before  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad, 
would  have  involved  great  pecuniar}'  loss  as  well  as  infinite  delay  in 
replacing  them  from  the  distant  States. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Lewis,  he  returned  to  the 
city  and  called  a  number  of  his  friends  together  for  personal  consul- 
tation. Each,  while  disclaiming  any  desire  to  fan  the  flame  of  discon- 
tent, which  was  strongh-^  evidenced  by  the  excited  manner  of  lai-ge 
bands  of  Mormons  patrolling  Main  Street  on  which  the  office  of  the 
paper  Avas  located,  felt  that  the  critical  moment  Jiad  come  when  it 
should  be  determined,  possibly  by  their  own  actions,  whether  free 
speech  and  an  untrarameled  press  should  survive  the  passions  of 
the  hour.     If  they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  overawed  by  the 
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(U'terininoil  action  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  without  an  effort  on  tlieir 
own  part  to  maintain  their  legal  riglits,  there  was  no  hope  for  any 
further  usefulness  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  It  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  paper,  and  to  the  author 
of  this  work,  who  formed  one  of  the  party  of  consultation,  was  dele- 
gated the  labor  of  writing  tlio  editorial  in  reply  to  the  threats  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  tlie  Mormon  leaders.  This  act  I  have  always 
tliouglit  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fact  that  I  had  never  been 
consideretl  as  belonging  to  the  extreme  radical  wing  of  the  Gentile 
element.  As  an  officer  of  the  United  States  (lovernment,  I  had 
always  endeavoied  to  preserve  kindly  relations  with  that  people, 
while  performing  the  duties  to  which  I  had  been  assigned,  in  iin  impar- 
tial manner.  Occasional!}',  when  discontinuing  a  useless  postoflTice  I 
had  been  the  object  of  unfriendly  remarks  concerning  an  "assumption 
of  powers,"  etc.;  but  generally,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  was  tolerated  as 
much  as  any  Gentile  would  bo  in  a  community  with  whoso  sjntiments  it 
was  well  known  I  was  at  variance.  Still,  I  had  never  been  an  agitatoi-, 
I  had  never  stood  upon  the  street  corners  denouncing  the  Mormon 
people  and  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  methods.  I  had  never  declared 
that  this  peonlo,  their  homes,  and  all  the  results  of  their  skill  and 
industry  should  bo  blotted  from  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
constantly  commended  the  great  work  they  had  performed  in  fashicm- 
ing  a  city  of  civilization  from  the  barren  rocks  and  rude  soil  that  lay 
beneath  the  rugged  mountiuns.  I  had  found  much  to  praise  in  a  truly 
earnest  manner,  and  whenever  called  upon  to  condemn  their  unlawful 
acts  in  the  open  practice  of  polygamy,  I  did  it  in  an  equally  earnest 
manner  directly  to  those  thus  engaged.  I  iiad  at  least  inspired  within 
tliom  a  personal  respect,  and  a  declaration  which  I  had  often  heard 
that  I  Avas  "not  a  hypocrite  I  "  It  is  true,  I  had  as  strongly  as  lan- 
guage could  be  Avritten,  urged  the  President  to  reappoint  Judge  Titus 
as  a  concession  to  the  Gentile  element.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
my  Gentile  friends  found  infinite  fault  because  I  always  recommended 
Mormons  for  the  i)ostoflFices  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  because  I 
boarded  first  at  a  Mormon  hotel,  and  afterward  in  a  Mormon  ladv's 
household,  and  did  not  patronize  the  "  only  Gentile  House!  " 

I  suppose  it  was  because  I  thus  occupied  this  ])assive  position  that 
1  was  chosen  to  write  the  editorial  which  appeared  on  the  d  oUow- 
ing,  and  which  I  reprint  from  a  copy  of  The  Reporter  preserved  all 
tiiese  years. 
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"THK  S.V[-T  LAKK  DAILY  REPOllTEll. 

KIllDAY  KVKNINd,  OCTOIIEH  It,    1808. 
TIIK  I«»UK  JOINKIJ. 

"  Tliero  is  a  cotnniotion  in  Zion.  Tho  faitliful  of  tlio  Lord  have 
gathered  once  more  in  the  city  of  tlie  Saints  to  moraUzo  upon  the 
uncertainties  of  Utah  life,  to  adore  liis  holiness,  the  ancient  and  favored 
IJrighani,  and  to  hurl  delianco  and  hatred  in  the  teeth  of  the  few 
remaining  (xentiies  who  have  for  many  years  withstood  tho  storm  of 
Mormon  wrath  aiul  persecution  and  anchored  hero  beneath  the  shadow 
of  (Jreat  Brigiiam's  throne,  amid  thoglaroof  tho  flaming  torches  of  liis 
Angels  of  Peace(;)  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  and  enjoy 
'the  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains.'  All  hail  the  peaceful  reign  of 
a  harmonious  and  loving  master!  When  the  king  speaks  let  all  Mor- 
mondom  be  silent!  Hearken  unto  tho  sayings  of  this  'Prince  of 
Peace,'  oh,  ye  Gentiles,  through  his  chosen  orator,  for  in  them  there  is 
much  food  for  meditation,  and  much  to  be  garnered  uj)  for  the  day  of 
wratii  which  is  to  dawn. 

"Yo  have  grown  fat  upon  the  proceeds  of  your  labor,  and  it  is 
unseemly  in  tho  eyes  of  the  faithful  unto  whom  much  fatii'^^s  dotii  not 
adhere  —  save  unto  the  few  who  by  reason  of  much  ];  r  in  tithes 
gathering,  have  become  like  unto  their  well-fed  Gentile  I       hren. 

"  Ye  have  built  houses  of  granite  in  their  midst,  and  storehouses  of 
much  space  and  strength,  and  have  filled  them  with  numy  goods,  rich 
in  ]>attern  and  fine  of  texture  and  enduring  the  wearers  thereof.  A 
sainted  bi-otherwho  entered  in  amc.ig  ye  being  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  your  array,  and  his  ap[)etite  sharjumed  by  the  overpowering  sense 
of  tiio  'goodness  of  the  goods'  for  tho  inner  man,  fain  would  not 
depart  untillie  had  laid  by  with  you,  instead  of  his  Mormon  broth'  r.tlie 
dollars  and  cents  earned  by  his  own  industry,  but  which  should  have 
gone  to  enrich  his  brother's  coffers —  regardless  of  the  quid  pro  (jiio, 

"  Ye  have  built  a  church  in  their  midst,  established  a  religion 
ordained  in  tho  faith  of  your  fathers,  created  schools  for  tho  instruction 
of  the  young  of  ail  creeds  and  gatherc'  into  your  fold  some  of  the 
innocent  offspring  of  your  Mormon  brethren, 

"And  oh,  horror  of  horrors!  Tho  most  atrocious  crime  of  all  crimes 
against  re;  son,  justice  and  the  immortal  principles  of  truth,  against 
the  ad  vaT)'.  ng  interests  of  this  age  of  progress  anii  enlightenment,  and  ,il! 
the  sublii  doctrines  of  progression  in  learning  and  refinement  culti- 
vation an*  .1  formation,  ye  have  established  anewspaper  in  their  Tuidst, 
which  con  orts  not  in  character  with  their  chosen  organs,  but  which 
is  tho  ailvc  xte  of  equality  and  liberty  on  American  soil  wherever  the 
flag  may  ',  lat  to  venerate  the  cherished  ideas  of  peace  and  union  to 
those  wlio,  amid  the  blaze  of  battle  and  the  red  cloud  of  war,  fought 
beneath  its  glorious  folds  and  bear  tho  honorable  scars  of  bloody  bat- 
tle, which  is  also  the  advocate  of  free  competition  in  the  markets  of 
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tlio  States  and  Territories —  in  tlio  trades  and  professions  of  mani\ind, 
ill  the  accelerating  inlluences  that  operate  j">  tlie  great  ^vorksliops  of 
civilization,  and  tiio  reorganizing  principles  of  individual  and  "^niipora- 
I  ive  iiction,  that,  as  they  are  exercised  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankiiid, 
make  the  scales  of  freedom  go  up  and  down. 

'•iS'ow  hearken  ye  unto  the  sayings  of  the  Propliet  of  the  Lord,  in 
these  latter  days,  ami  his  faithful  coadjutors.  This  (ientile  prosperity 
and  progression  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  in  full  view  ol  the  laithful 
and  i)eneath  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  must  cease  at  once.  It  can  no 
longer  l)e  tolerated  in  Israel.  The  Ihit  hasgyne  forth,  and  these  works 
of  labor  and  of  love  must  come  to  an  untimely  end — he  like  mile- 
stones on  a  deserted  road,  or  like  the  ruins  of  Palinvra  or  ancient 
({••-•ece.  Kven  nature  must  cease  her  development,  or  move  in  crooked 
wayward  lines.  No  longer  does  a  common  origin  and  common  man- 
hood bind  the  human  race.  No  longer  can  the  eternal  principles  of 
light  and  life  and  truth  and  reason  sway  the  minds  of  men  and  govern 
their  daily  actions.  They  are  all  to  be  obliterated  as  '  footjirints  on 
the  sands  of  time.'  Faithful  coailjutors  and  favorable  combinations  of 
circumsta'  ces.  and  strength  of  martial  squad,  S(jmetimes  are  great 
auxiliaries  to  successful  results,  but  in  this  case  the  Prophet  of  these 
latter  days  will  do  the  work  nnaidetl  and  scatter  the  Gentile  hosts  unto 
the  corners  of  the  earth  as  by  mighty  winds  from  yEolian  caves. 
Standing  within  the  Tabernacle  of  sounding  jn'oportions,  or  on  Ensign 
I'eak,  of  immortal  fame,  or  beneath  the  crested  heights  of  rugged 
AVahsatch,  where  the  gates  of  the  east  ope  in  the  winding  road,  wliere 
iiiiiny  a  pilgrim  foot  has  trod  and  many  a  longing  eye  been  cast,  stand- 
ing in  the  might  and  ])ower  of  his  own  gigantic  strength,  like  the 
shrouded  Junius,  Ik;  will  dare  all  to  combat — king,  lords  and  com- 
moners— but,  unlike  that  terrible  shadow,  he  will  fight  in  the  open  lists, 
defying  God,  man  and  the  devil,  the  Tnited  States  Government,  the 
whole  Yankee  race,  whole  fleets  of  iron  and  whole  armies  of  blood- 
dyed  veterans. 

"  Put,  fli*st  of  all,  a  more]iacific  policy  must  prevail.  Ends  may  be 
attained  without  all  this  display  of  iiulividual  prowess  and  martial  skill 
and  fervor.  Logic,  inexorable  logic,  may,  after  all,  be  the  charm  which 
will  drive  away  the  i)ain  that  a  Gentile  presence  produces.  Let  the 
reasoning  be  made  known.  The  Gentile  element  is  weak  in  the  midst 
of  the  faitliful,  although  their  labor  and  industry  has  made  them  pros- 
l>orous  and  wealthy.  In  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
advancing  niilroad  it  will  not  do  to  murder  them  at  one  fell  blow  as 
were  some  of  their  kith  and  kin  in  earlier  days,  although  it  would 
delight  the  facetious  souls  of  many  of  the  faithful  to  behold  a  fevr 
dangling  from  telegraph  |)oles  and  their  homes  pillaged  and  their  busi- 
ness ))laces  '  gutted,'  yet  the  more  merciful  plan  of  starvation  can  bo 
adopted  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.     Now  the  Gentile  elemenb 
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being  Aveak  in  our  midst,  and  tlio  Saints  being  strong  in  numbers  and 
I'aitliful  ill  disposition,  they  will  be  crushed  and  starved  out  of  our 
midst,  antl  out  of  existence  by  non-intercourse  on  t'le  part  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  miglity  proscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  magnates.  Thei'efore, 
this  proclamation  sliall  issue — '  tiiat  henceforth  and  forever  in  Zion  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  a  Saint  to  enter  tlie  domicile  or  storehouse  of  a 
loathsome  Gentile,  or  purchase  from  him  any  article  that  he  may  offer 
for  sale,  no  matter  at  what  low  price  it  may  be  sold,  or  to  sell  or 
trade  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  race  any  article  that  aSiw  ;  ma}'  have  for 
disposal,  no  matter  at  what  high  iigure  it  may  besoUl,  or  to  give,  grant 
or  present  even  in  the  name  of  charity  anything  that  a  Saint  may  pos- 
sess, not  excepting  an  article  of  food,  to  a  Gentile,  tho'  he  be  sorely 
pressed  by  hunger;  for  they  are  '  vijiers  in  the  midst  of  the  faithful.' 
And  the  penalty  of  any  violation  or  infraction  of  the  commands  thus 
is'^'ied,  in  the  name  of  ihe  Lord,  shall  be  met  by  the  severest  ])unish- 
ni^nt,  even  to  tiie  excommunication  of  the  offender  and  confiscation 
unto  the  cliurch  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  'the  goods  and  chattels  and 
earthly  possessions  of  each  and  every  offender.'  This,  then  is  the 
issued  joined.  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  that,  henceforth,  is  to  govern 
all  Zion  in  its  dealings  with  the  'vipers  in  their  midst.'  Oh,  brave 
and  generous  race!  Oh,  noble  and  exalted  manhood!  Oh,  glorious 
and  triumphant  religion,  that  teaches  such  doctrines  of  peace  and  good 
Mill  to  men  !     Worthy  followers  of  the  '  Prince  of  Peace  !' 

"  But  just  here  we  have  a  word  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  our  Mormon 
brethren.  If  they  have  sounded  their  bugle-blast  of  war  and  proscrip- 
tion against  the  non-Mormon  element  of  this  Territory  in  dead  eai-nest, 
if  it  be  not  an  empty  threat  to  cover  some  unpleasant  matters  that  have 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  ruler  of  the  faithful,  then  we  accept  the  issue, 
and  will  endeavor  to  meet  it  as  becomes  men  who  have  known  what  it  is 
to  siiifer  in  the  fires  of  jierseciition  for  the  sake  of  great  principles,  and 
have  come  forth  from  its  flames  with  the  powers  of  manhood  strength- 
ened and  reinvigorated.  AVe  have  not  courted  this  proscription,  but 
have  wished  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  But  in  this  issue  we  do  not 
fi'ar  the  result.  Idle  throats  may  be  made  about  hanging  us  to  tele- 
graph poles,  and  'gutting'  our  olRces  and  pillaging  our  houses,  but  we 
care  no  more  for  them  than  an  echo  of  the  winds.  We  are  not  to  be 
driven  from  here  by  such  threats.  This  is  our  post,  and  here  we  shall 
remain  and  labor  until  light  shall  dawn  on  this  misguided  people.  Tlie 
United  States  Government  will  no  longer  stand  supinely  by  and  see  its 
citizens  murdered  in  cold  blood  witiu)ut  bringing  the  fiends  to  justice. 
That  dark  day  of  horrors,  when  honest  men  feared  their  lives,  has,  in 
the  inutal)ility  of  men  and  things,  passed  away.  Assassination  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  a  free  people,  and  if  this  be  attempted,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  temple  of  Mormon  violence  will  fall  around  them.  AVe 
say.  injury  and  violence  must  cease,  or  the  United  States  Government 
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Avill  enforce  its  laws  and  protect  its  citizens  liere  as  elsewhere,  in  their 
lawful  pursuits  and  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  prosperity.  AVe 
shall  continue  as  good  citizens  quietly  to  pursue  the  tenor  of  our  way, 
regardless  of  their  animadversions.  Our  churches  and  schools  shall 
remain  and  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  open  untcj  all.  Our  stores 
and  i)laces  of  business  will  continue  to  thrive  by  the  inexorable  laws  of 
trade,  over  which  Jlis  Holiness  has  no  control.  They  shall  be  open 
unto  all,  and  no  man  shall  go  aw.iy  empty-handed.  As  for  our  news- 
papers, it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  much.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
])ast,  they  shall  be  the  beacon  lights  on  those  walls  of 'Zion,'  to  point  out 
t lie  way  to  ])eace  and  security.  Secure  in  tiie  strength  of  conscious 
right  and  imbued  with  lofty  ])urposes  of  doing  good  unto  all  men.  ever 
denouncing  the  wrong  and  championing  the  right,  fearing  no  man  or 
class  of  men,  and  regardless  of  threats  v>f  being  hung  to  lamp  posts  or 
telegraph  poles,  we  will,  ever  be  found  at  our  post,  advocating  oui'  views 
as  best  we  can,  and  exercising  the  rights  of  American  citizens  guar- 
anteed to  us  by  our  Government,  which  has  declared  that  it  will  piolect 
each  and  every  citizen  \\ho  jjlants  himself  beneath  the  folds  of  its  flag 
and  demands  that  protection,  accorded  by  all  governments  against 
internecine  as  well  as  foreign  foes." 

The  conference  remained  in  session  several  days,  but  the  Mormon 
leaders,  while  still  haranguing  their  followers  concerning  the  atrocious 
designs  of  the  infidel  Gentile,  no  longer  called  upon  thcra  to  revenge 
tlu!  newspaper  assaults  upon  their  integrity  as  a  church,  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  religion. 

A  strong  party  of  the  editor's  friends  (piietly  guarded  his  office 
and  |i'operty,and,  thoroughly  armed,  could,  from  the  peculiar  structure 
of  tlio  i>assage  way,  leading  to  his  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
l)uilding  over  the  First  National  Bank,  have  preserved  it  irom  an 
attack  of  a  much  stronger  force.  Althongh  this  fact  was  known  as 
well  as  other  measures  of  preservation  wliich  had  been  taken,  still  1 
have  always  believed  that  the  sudden  change  of  front  of  the  Mormon 
loaders  was  not  so  much  due  to  this  action,  or  anything  contained  in 
the  editorials  >.f  the  ]»aper.  as  to  the  decided  action  of  the  commander 
of  Camp  Douglas,  avIio  privateh'  conveyed  to  Prigham  Young  the  fact 
tliat  he  would  hold  him  personally  responsible  for  the  lives  ami 
jiroperty  of  the  Gentile  element,  Avhich  he  so  strongly  condemned  in 
Ills  excited  speeches. 

When  the  Mormons  left  Nauvoo  and  crossed  the  Missouri  Kiver,  it 
\vas  their  intention  to  travel  as  far  west  as  would  take  them  bevond 
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the  jiuisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  believed  by 
many,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  asserted  by  Mormon  authority,  that  their 
first  objective  point  was  California.  But  upon  reaching  the  valley  of 
Salt  Lake,  the  location  and  surroundings,  as  well. as  the  landscape,  so 
impressed  the  Prophet,  that  he  concluded  to  drive  his  "  stake"  in  the 
beautiful  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  the  eternal  mountains 
would  keep  watch  and  ward  over  "the  chosen  people  of  God,"  And 
so  the  "  vision"  came  to  the  Prophet,  and  by  the  "  Lord's  command" 
were  here  laid  the  foundations  of  Zion  City. 

When  the  Mormons  arrived  in  the  valley  in  July,  1847,  the  Terri- 
tory belonged  to  Mexico,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in 
March,  1848,  it  became,  together  with  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the 
whole  of  Upper  California,  a  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  United 
States.     This  was  a  sore  blow  to  the  designs  of  the  Prophet. 

With  the  Mexican  Government,  in  his  remote  fastnesses,  he  could 
dictate  his  own  terms  and  secure  for  himself  and  followers  all  the  con- 
cessions necessary  for  their  temporal  as  well  as  their  peculiar  spiritual 
welfare.  Here  they  could  revel  in  polygamy  and  indulge  in  all  the 
doctrines  declared  to  be  a  part  of  their  faith,  however  repulsive  to  the 
Christian  sentiment,  without  fear  of  death  and  molestation.  But  sud- 
denly the  war  with  Mexico  closed,  and,  as  if  to  controvert  their  sclieraes 
in  tiiis  remote  section,  the  territory  on  which  they  had  already  begun 
the  erection  of  their  Temple,  became  the  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Still,  not  to  be  daunted  in  his  original  enterprise,  the 
Prophet  laid  claim  to  everything.  Under  a  system  of  law  enacted  by 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  and  the  persons  and 
powers  to  enforce  it,  all  this  basin  and  nearly  every  arable  acre  of 
soil  in  the  Territory  was  seized  and  apportioned  to  their  own  uses. 
Sparse  and  distant  settlements  were  erected  for  the  sole  purj^^se  of 
maintaining  their  hold  upon  the  lands  they  iiad  taken  possession  of, 
and  the  authority  of  the  church  through  its  great  high  priest  was 
extended  in  all  directions.  Not  an  acre  of  the  land  should  (!ver  be  in 
such  condition  as  to  be  converted  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  Gentile 
element.  All  that  would  tend  in  the  way  of  business  to  attract  them 
to  their  midst  should  be  discarded.  Under  the  operations  of  this  rule, 
mining  for  the  precious  metals  was  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  tlio 
"anger  of  God."  Brigliam  declared  publicly  that  none  of  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  should  be  disclosed  until  "  the  Lord" 
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through  him  as  His  vicar  should  so  determine.  "While  great  wealth 
lay  at  their  doors  and  a  mighty  industry  might  have  been  thus  estab- 
lished, they  were  not  permitted  to  turn  a  spadeful  of  earth  save  in  the 
way  of  cultivating  the  soil.  These  mines  of  gold  and  silver  Avere  to 
be  kept  as  a  secret  from  the  outer  world  to  prevent  an  accretion  of 
Gentile  population.  They  were  sealed  within  themselves  in  their 
mountain  walls,  and  the  Gentile  was  almost  an  absolute  stranger 
within  their  gates  until  the  advent  of  Johnston's  army.  Along  with 
that  came  the  mail  and  the  express,  and  the  telegraph  followed,  and 
sutlers'  goods  and  Gentile  stores  made  their  entry  in  the  wake  of  the 
army.  Not  until  General  Conner  came  with  his  California  regiment 
of  miners  and  mountain  prospectors  was  the  knowledge  of  Utah's  vast 
mineral  wealth  made  known  to  the  world.  Then  followed  a  greater 
influx  of  the  Gentile  element.  Still,  Brigham  Young,  as  the  high 
priest  of  the  church,  continued  liis  i«bsolute  sway  over  his  people,  con- 
trolling and  directing  every  movement  of  their  life,  in  all  their  social, 
religious  and  business  relations.  No  man  or  woman  dared  to  assert  an 
opinion  differing  with  that  of  the  head  of  the  church.  The  govern- 
ment was  a  pure  theocracy,  controlled  by  the  will  of  one  man,  in 
theory  and  for  the  most  part  in  practice  still  remains.  All  elections  in 
Utah  were  supervised  by  the  heads  of  the  churcli.  Each  candidate 
was  selected  and  the  faithful  instructed  to  vote  for  him  and  the  cast- 
ing of  the  ballot  afterward  involved  no  operations  of  the  mind  or 
judgment.  It  was  merely  a  mechanical  act  dictated  by  the  chief  the 
priesthood. 

When  I  was  present  in  the  valley,  Brigham  Young  was  the  high 
priest  who  governed  all  elections.  On  one  occasion,  during  an  election 
for  city  officers,  the  name  of  a  nephew  of  the  President  a]ipeared  on  the 
the  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  liberal  Mor- 
mons, aided  by  a  strong  Gentile  vote,  supported  Bishop  Woole}',  of  the 
Eleventh  Ward  in  opposition,  and  triumphantly  elected  him.  Scratching 
of  the  ticket  prepared  by  Brigham  Young  was  hitherto  unknown.  It  was 
tiio  first  break  for  liberty.  Brigham  on  that  day  was  absent  from  Salt 
Lake,  on  a  visit  to  Provo.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  made 
ao(|uainted  with  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  which  had  been 
permitted  by  ]\Iayor  "Wells  and  the  apostle,  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  had 
charge  of  the  election,  lie  at  once  summoned  them  and  all  others  con- 
nectedwith  this  terrible  breach  of  church  discipline  before  him.  Tie  was 
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as  well  nigh  insane  with  rage.  The  ''  sc1io(j1  of  the  proplitts"  was  before 
him  with  these  culprits  in  charge.  lie  raved,  in  paroxysms  of  wratii 
against  tiiose  who,  as  leaders,  had  betrayed  their  trust.  In  his  mad  fury 
he  stormed  and  cursed  and  called  down  upon  them  the  wratii  of  the 
Almighty,  and  declared  unto  them  that  the  "anger  of  the  Lord"'  was 
kindled  against  them  for  "  scratching  tiie  ticket ! "  Tlie  "erring  brethren" 
at  once  weakened.  The  Apostle  was  reduced  to  tears.  The  Mayor 
acknowledged  that  the  sliaft  of  the  "Lord's  anger"  had  pierced  him 
throujrli  the  lifrhtninff  of  I'rijfliam's  eve,  and  the  innocent  cause  of  all 
this  commotion,  Bishop  AVooley,  who  had  likewise  felt  the  weight  of 
Brigham'sanger,  if  not  that  of  the  "Lord's,"  restored  peace  and  harmony 
by  immediately  resigning  the  olfice  to  which  he  had  been  overwhelm- 
in  o-lv  elected. 

Bishop  ^Vooiey,  bishop  of  the  Eleventh  Ward,  was  a  man  of 
stronylv  marked  ciiaracter.  He  was  held  bv  the  Mormons  in  hi<>h 
esteem  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  ruled  over  his  religious 
domain.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  an  electric  chord  of  sympathy 
running  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Gentile  element  who,  for  some 
une.xphiined  reason,  regarded  tlie  Bishop  as  tlie  only  friend  inside  of  the 
church  they  possessed.  There  was  always  a  kind  of  frank  cordiaHty 
existin":  between  them.  He  always  met  them  on  the  street  witii  a 
kindly  greeting,  invited  them  to  his  "Sunday  evening  services"  in  tlie 
ward  chapel,  telling  them  to  come  early  and  get  a  front  seat  and  get  a 
warm  greeting.  And  the  good  Bishop  never  failed  to  give  us  Geiuilcs 
a  warm  greeting  when  wo,  turned  out  in  force.  Tiie  more  the  merrier 
for  him,  and  the  tongue-lashing  we  would  receive,  iind  the  I'ip-tearing 
abuse  of  the  Gentile  element  we  would  listen  to  in  a  sinijle  discourse 
of  an  hour's  duration,  was  a  due  caution  to  all  thin-skinned  unbelievers. 
But  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  the  homely  illustraticms,  tlie  funny 
stories  and  the  ludicrous  comparisons  which  convulsed  our  natures  with 
such  laughter  as  shook  the  lieanis  and  rafters  overhead,  and  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  our  storms  of  apjilause  from  both  mouth  and  heel,  as 
we  cheered  his  sentiments  to  the  echo!  Oli,  how  he  talked  to  the 
susceptible  young  girls  of  his  tlock,  and  bade  them  beware  of  the  subtle 
and  all-powerful  and  designing  influence  of  the  gay  young  Gentiles 
who  had  floated  into  their  midst  to  captivate  their  women  !  I  wish  I 
could  here  relate  his  "  whitewash ''  and  "  icecream  "  stories  ;  but  I  can 
not,  for  fearsome  spinster,  not  penetrating  our  design,  lun*  being  alile 
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to  penetrate  liis,  may  place  a  false  estimate  upon  the  "good  morals  *' 
we  propose  to  teach  in  this  work.  But  the  good  IJishop  was  always 
powerful  on  comparison  and  illustration,  and,  like  President  Lincoln, 
was  never  wanting  for  a  story  "with  meat  in  it"'  for  an  explanation. 
The  young  men  of  the  Gentile  element,  who  were  constant  attendants 
upon  tiiis  "Sunday  evening  service"  were  wont  to  say  :  "It  is  i)otter 
than  ii  circus  !  "  and  as  tiie  theater  Wiis  closed  always  on  the  Lord's 
day,  they  obtained  Liieir  Sunday's  amusement  from  the  discourses  of  the 
good  Bishop  and  the  covert  smiles  of  the  young  sisters  of  the  church 
who  were  disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  the  attentions  of  their  hand- 
some, well-dressed  admirers.  And  the  Gentiles  were  always  ready  to 
])ay  w^ell  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  shrewd  Bishop  soon  learned 
this  fact  and  improved  upon  it.  The  "  church  e.Kchange"  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  was  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  cereals  and  "garden  stuff  "for  the  support  of  the  Bisiiop's 
ministrations  were  not  to  l)e  despised.  Still,  a  little  ready  cash  to 
meet  sudden  and  pressing  emergencies,  was  all  important,  and  wlien- 
evor  needed  the  Bishop  knew  how  to  get  it.  The  beets,  onions  ar.d 
turnips  came  from  the  Mormons,  but  the  shining  silver  and  gold  and 
the  crisp  notes  were  the  generous  offerings  of  the  Gentile  ])ortion  of 
his  congregation,  and  when,  after  a  more  than  usual  "powerful" 
discourse  and  hajipy  "illustration,"  the  "hat  "was  passed  around,  it 
wouhl  make  the  eloquent  Bishop's  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  to  notice 
tiie  popularity  of  his  remarks  in  the  large  returns  from  tlie  Gentile 
"brethren." 

And  thus  it  went  on,  the  "  warm  Sunday  evening  discourses  "  and 
the  kindly  weekday  greetings,  until  we  all  came  to  love  and  venerate 
the  good  Bishop,  and  when  it  Avas  announced  secretly  to  us  that  the 
Bishop  would  be  the  "  liberal  candidate ''  against  that  of  Bngham's 
"  People's  ticket,"  we  all  gathered  at  the  polls  and  triumphantly  elected 
Bishop  John  "Wooley  an  aldei-man  of  the  city  of  Salt  Lake. 

1  know  not  whether  he  is  yet  upon  the  earth's  plane,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  Saints,  or  whether  he  has  been  "gathered  to  his 
fathers',  but  wiierever  he  may  be,  I  know  it  is  the  prayer  of  his  Gen- 
tile friends  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  valley,  that  the  sun  of  love  and 
I'ighteousness  may  follow  him.  Farewell,  good  Bisho[) "Wooley,  twenty 
years  of  absence  have  not  dimmed  our  memory  nor  weakened  our  ven- 
eration.     We  trust  that  you  may  still  be  "  like  a  tree  })lanted  b}'  a 
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river  of  waters,  whose  branche   do  not  wither  nor  leaves  fade  away!  " 
This  may  not  be  exact  Scripture,  yet  it  is  our  prayer. 

The  outside  world  may  wonder  why  we  took  our  punishment  with 
such  glee.  Ours  was  nothing  compared  to  what  the  others  received. 
Our  case  was  much  like  that  of  the  anxious  mother  who  exclaimed 
"my  poor  boy,"  while  she  unwound  the  bandages  wrapped  around  his 
skinned  and  bleeding  knuckles,  "  how  did  you  ever  come  to  do  it  ? 
What  an  awful-looking  hand  !  If  conflagration  or  eerlisipitum  should 
set  in,  what  woxild  become  of  you  ? "  The  poor  boy  didn't  seem  to  take 
a  very  ready  grip  on  the  problem,  but  his  face  lit  up  with  a,  smile  of 
savage  satisfaction  as  he  observed  :  "  If  you  think  that  awful,  mother, 
you  ought  to  see  Bill  Stebbin's  nose." 


OHAPTEE  XXI. 


THK  MORMON  RELIGION -TENETS  OF  THE  MORMON  FAITH -THE  POWER  OF  BRIO> 
HAM  YOUNG,  THEIR  SEER- HIS  "COMML'NION  WITH  GOD"— THE  BLOOD 
ATONEMENT-THE  MURDER  OF  A  WIFE  BY  HER  HCSBAND-THE  ORDER  OF 
ENOCH -BRIGHAM'S  GREAT  WEALTH  -  GEORGE  PEABODY'3  STATEMENT  OF 
HIS  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  by  numerous  able  writers  upon 
the  tenets  of  the  Mormon  rehgion  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  forme 
to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  In  fact,  the  character  of  the 
work  before  me  forbids  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  my  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  their  strange  faith.  During  my  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Territory,  and  my  repeated  and 
extensive  travels  through  all  parts  of  Utah,  I  became,  by  observation, 
inipiiry  and  research,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  religious  life  of 
the  people,  and  with  many  of  the  forms  of  their  faith.  I  propose,  in 
the  present  chapter,  to  give  to  the  public  such  part  of  those  forms  and 
ceremonies  as  are  usually  supposed  to  ba  so  closely  guarded  by  oaths 
and  censorship  as  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  curious  and  eager  gaze  of 
the  public  eye.  And  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  revelations  made  by 
one  of  their  number,  a  lady  of  undoubted  reputation  and  long  a  faithful 
member  of  their  flock,  who,  having  passed  through  the  ordeal,  of  the 
Endowment  House,  and  afterward,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  sep- 
arateil  herself  from  that  faith,  and,  instigated  by  the  belief  of  doing 
good  to  mankind  by  exposing  the  strange  rites  and  ceremonies  of  such 
l)art  of  their  religious  forms  as  pertain  to  the  "Endowment  House," 
that  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies  might  never  have  been  known. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  is  the  '  Book  of  Mormon  ? ' " 
The  ]]ook  of  Mormon  cLiims  to  be  the  sacred  history  of  ancient 
America,  written  by  a  line  of  ancient  prophets,  who  dwelt,  upon  our 
vast  continent.  The  golden  plates,  held  by  the  Mormons  to  contain 
tills  history,  were  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Joseph  Smith,  a 
young  man  of  upright  character,  whu  claimed  that  he  was  directed  by 
angels  to  the  spot  where  lay  for  so  many  ages  hidden  from  human  eye 
the  wonderful  revelations.     Each  of  these  plates  of  gold  was  about 
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i'ight  inches  square  and  of  the  tliickness  of  tin  in  common  use.  J'oth 
sides  of  the  plates  were  iilled  with  engraved  Egyptian  characters, 
bound  together  i?i  a  volume,  possessing  the  appearance  of  leaves  in  a 
hook,  and  fastened  at  one  edge  with  three  rin<'S  runninjj  through  all  of 
tiieni,  forming  a,  volume  nearly,  if  not  (juite,  six  inches  thick, apart 
of  which  was  sealed.  All  the  characters  upon  the  unsealed  j)art  were 
diminutive,  and  beautifully  engraved.  With  these  plates  were  like- 
wise found  the  Fnin  and  Tlnnniniii,  by  means  of  wiiich,  and  under 
tiie  direction  of  the  Lord,  and  by  His  assistance,  it  is  claimed,  Joseph 
Smith  was  enabled  to  translate  this  ancient  record  into  the  English 
language,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  God,  to  found  the  Mormon 
faith. 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  founder 
and  followers  of  his  faith.  Their  wanderings,  hardships,  reverses  of 
foi'tune,  destruction  of  proi)erty,  imprisonment  and  muider  of  their 
Prophet,  the  accession  and  dejxtsition  of  Sidney  Rigdonas  the  head  of 
the  church,  the  elevation  of  Brigham  Young  as  their  high  pi-iest  and 
president,  their  long  and  perilous  journey  across  the  desei't  wastes  of 
America,  and  their  final  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Xo  man  of  the  piesent  century  has  attracted  more  notice  from 
writers  of  all  creeds  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  IJrigham  Young, 
and  none  in  so  limited  a  sphere  has  performed  a  more  important  part 
upon  the  woi'Id's  stag'"  of  action.  lie  was  born  of  humble  parentiige 
in  Windham  county,  ♦''ermont,  June  1st,  1801.  His  education  in  the 
schools  was  limited,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  eleven  and  a 
half  days.  lie  learned  in  early  life  the  trade  of  a  painter  and  glazier. 
lie  joined  the  Mormon  Church  on  the  14th  of  A)>ril,  1832,  and 
removed  to  Kirtland.  Ohio.  He  journeyed  with  them  to  Far  West, 
Missouri.  Driven  thence  he  followed  their  fortunes  to  Nauvoo. 
Illinois,  and  tiience  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  P>y  simple  force  of 
character  he  I'cached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor  in  the  Mormon 
Churcii.  It  was  through  him  that  Iligdon  fell,  and  passing  by  the  elo- 
(juence  of  Parley  Pratt  and  the  learning  of  Orson  Pratt,  the  spiritunl 
meditations  and  Communions  of  Cowdery,  the  imagery- of  Hyde,  and 
the  hopes  of  George  A.  Smith,  upon  him  fell,  as  a  lightning  bolt  from 
heaven,  "the  gift  of  tongues,"  and  he  bore  testimony  that  '-the  Lord  " 
had  raised  up  in  himself  a  prophet  who  should  be  the  leader  of  the 
saints  of  the  latter  dav. 
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lie  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  but  one  pos. 
sessed  of  great  executive  ability.  To  his  clear  judgment,  firmness  of 
decision,  inflexible  will,  unceasing  industry,  power  of  government  and 
control  of  men,  directness  of  purpose  and  a  self-sustaining  individuality 
that  overrode  all  opposition,  the  Mormon  Church  owes  all  the  pros- 
perity that  attended  its  lodgment  in  the  sterile  valleys  of  the  mount- 
ains. Had  it  not  been  for  him  and  his  strength  of  command,  the 
multitude  of  his  followers  would  have  fled  before  the  disasters  aiul 
tlireatened  starvation  that  assailed  tiiem  in  the  early  days  of  their  entry 
into  the  valley. 

Wliile  he  directed  tiieir  spiritual  faith  and  by  '•  visions"  and 
'•dreams '' pointed  out  the  will  of  "the  Lord,"  he  superintended  all 
the  great  labor  of  laying  out  and  building  the  city  of  Zion.  All  plans 
were  submitted  first  to  his  inspection  before  a  "stake"  was  driven. 
Under  his  supervision  and  especial  direction  tiie  Tabernacle  and  all 
))ublic  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  eternal  foundations  of  the 
Temple  laid.  And  when,  in  after  years,  privations  ceased,  and  the 
city  had  grown  great  and  prosperous,  and  Mormon  emigrants  poured 
through  the  mountain  defiles  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  personally  he 
superintended  their  movements,  and  established  tiie  various  settlem  .its 
througiiout  the  Territory.  When  the  lines  of  telegraph  were  laid,  it 
was  by  Brigham's  contract  with  the  company,  sublet  to  others.  When 
the  roads  were  bui)*^.  for  the  mail  and  express  companies,  it  was  by 
Brigham's  order;  and  when  the  great  transcontinental  railroad  reached 
tlie  mountain  walls  of  his  territorial  domain,  its  iron  horse  was  led 
through  his  gate  by  the  gloved  hand  of  the  Prophet.  In  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  church,  the  Mormon  people,  their  settlements,  their 
labors  and  rewards,  their  internal  commerce  or  their  relations  abroad  — 
in  fact  in  every  thing,  spiritual  or  temporal,  that  found  a  lodgment 
in  the  valley,  this  great  high  priest  was  chief  over  fill.  As  the 
"mouthpiece  of  God,"  he  was  endowed  with  qualifications  that  leveled 
all  argument  and  spurned  contemptuously  all  advice  or  logic  that  leaned 
toward  views  other  than  his  own,  lie  was  the  modern  Peter  within 
his  mountain  walls  who  held  by  "God's  permission"  the  keys  of  their 
soul's  salvation ;  and  not  more  perfectly  by  the  side  of  Rome's  histoi-ic 
stream,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  her  ancient  walls  and  temples  did 
the  heir  of  the  ancient  Peter  reign  over  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Bomish 
Church  than  did  Brigham  Young  hy  the  side  of  his  silvery  lake  over 
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the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  trusting  followers.  It  was  as  if  tlie  sjjirit 
of  prophecy,  whispering  over  the  ages,  liad  translated  its  abode  from 
the  banks  of  tlio  Mediterranean  to  the  great  "Dead  Sea  of  America." 

A  late  writer,  Sten house,  an  apostate  of  the  Mormon  faith,  speak- 
ing of  the  absolute  power  of  Brigham  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
people,  thus  remarks:  "No  one  to-day,  even  in  Utah,  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  thorough  control  that  Brigham  exercised  over  the  people. 
Xothing  was  ever  undertaken  without  his  permission — he  knew  of 
everything.  Xo  person  could  enter  into  business  without  consulting 
him,  nor  would  any  one  ever  think  of  leaving  the  city  to  reside  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country  without  having  his  approval.  Merchants 
who  went  East  or  West  to  purchase  goods  had  to  present  themselves  at 
his  office  and  report  their  intention  of  going  to  the  States  at  such  a 
time,  if  he  had  no  contrary  orders  to  give  them.  He  claimed  that  no 
Saint  should  do  anything  witiiout  his  knowledge  and  approval.  That 
oft  reiterated  expression,  that  it  was  his  right  to  dictate  and  control 
everything,  'even  to  the  ribbons  that  a  woman  should  wear,  or  to  the 
settingupof  a  stocking,'  was  the  truthful  illustration  of  his  feelings.  A 
ball  could  not  take  place  until  the  dancing  and  the  names  of  the  invited 
were  presented,  to  be  erased  or  increased  at  his  will.  No  one  could 
marry  without  his  consent,  or  make  love  to  a  maiden,  if  married,  with 
a  view  of  making  her  his  second,  third  or  tenth  wife,  without  first 
consulting  him.  He  held  absolute  sway  over  their  tem]ioral  affairs, 
and  ordered  them  from  place  to  place  at  his  own  will.  He  once  told 
the  ablest  Mormon  lawyer  in  Zion,  who  had  once  been  a  Federal  judge 
(Judge  Snow),  that  if  ho  came  again  on  the  platform  where  he  stood. 
he  would  kick  him  off  and  he  appointed  him  to  a  mission  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  told  him  never  to  return,  he  never  wanted  to  see 
him  there  again.  And  the  lawyer  went,  performed  his  mission, 
returned  and  became  very  useful  to  Brigham." 

And  thus  he  was  "  master  of  all  Israel."  No  sovereign  of  the  Old 
World  ever  held  such  complete  sway  over  his  subjects.  His  will  was 
the  supreme  law  of  his  domain,  and  none  dared  to  disobe}\  No  wonder 
that  a  traveler  from  beyond  the  sea  halting  midway  on  the  continent  to 
view  the  foundations  of  this  modern  Zion  and  the  daily  life  of  this 
"  chosen  people  of  God  "  should  declare  them  as  one  "  having  a  new 
law,  a  new  priesthood  and  a  new  God."  Brigham  Young  was  the 
embodiment  of  all,  by  will  and  action,  form  and  ceremony.  His  move- 
ments were  all  "religious"  and  "mysterious." 
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Jiy  "visions,"  dreams  and  " prophecies '' he  ruled  tlio  Mormon 
Church.  Ills  iron  rule  was  the  offspring  of  his  "communion  with  the 
unseen  world."  His  followers  firmly  believed  his  declarations  that  he 
"  walked  with  angels  and  talked  with  God."  All  the  innovations  upon 
and  departures  from  the  original  faith  as  taught  by  its  founder,  came 
through  the  voice  of  prophecy  and  the  command  of  the  "  Supreme 
Ruler."  Joo  Smith's  religion  gave  no  sanction  to  the  doctrine;  of 
polygamy.  Brigham  Young  grafted  it  upon  the  bud  of  the  church  as 
of  divine  origin  and  by  special  command.  It  appealed  to  the  lower 
passions  of  men,  and  its  popularity  proved  a  bond  of  union  among  (ho 
modern  Saints.  It  left  its  sting  upon  the  hearthstone,  but  it  made  its 
im])ress  upon  the  social  fabric.  Joe  Smith's  religion  attempted  no 
inroads  upon  the  social  law  of  unity  and  entity  between  man  and 
vvife;  Brigham's  doctrine  of  " ensealment  "  destroyed  that  unity  and 
entity.  A  wife  of  a  living  elder  "  by  divine  command  "  could  at  the 
same  time  become  the  wife  of  a  living  apostle  for  spiritual  progression. 
Joe  Smith  never  taught  or  believed  the  revolting  doctrine  of  "  the 
blood  atonement."  Yet  Brigham  declared  it  part  of  the  faith,  and 
enjoined  it  upon  his  followers  as  of  divine  origin  and  command.  As 
taught  by  him  it  was  dark  and  peculiar.  It  was  murder  without  con- 
cealment. It  was  the  taking  of  a  human  life  under  such  spiritual  forms 
as  "  deified  "  the  victim.  It  was  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  that  an 
erring  soul  had  been  saved  by  the  bloody  sacrifice  throughout  eternity. 
All  the  religious  forms  were  strictly  observed.  After  death  their 
bodies  were  laid  out  "  in  the  robes  of  the  priesthood  ;"  sermons  were 
preached  upon  their  livqs  and  characters,  and  the  solemn  declaration 
made  by  their  teachers  and  slayers:  "  They  are  to  come  forth  in  the 
first  resurrection,  for  they  paid  the  atoning  penalty  through  blood  that 
flowed  down  upon  their  breasts,  even  as  the  oil  upon  Aaron's  beard, 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  immortalized  Saints ! " 

Once  a  "  ))lural "  wife  fell  during  the  absence  of  her  polygamous 
iiusband  on  a  foreign  "  mission."  Under  the  barbarous  practice  of  this 
"Rule  of  Reformation,"  as  taught  by  the  high  priest  of  the  Mormon 
church,  she  beheld  the  '•  ^.j  of  her  soul's  salvation.  The  unhappy 
woman,  by  his  teachings,  conceived  the  belief  that  from  this  act  of 
uncbastity  she  would  lose  her  claim  to  mothei'hood  over  the  children 
she  had  alreadv  borne,  be  cast  aside  in  the  eternal  world  as  well  as 
in  this  by  her  husband,  and  never  be  able  to  reach  the  sublime  circle 
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of  tim  gods  unless  she  inado  tlio  blood  atonement.  On  the  return  of 
lier  liusbiind  she  iniiKirtcd  to  him  the  secret  of  lier  error,  and  consented 
to  meet  tho  penalty  of  her  unchaste  act.  And  wliile  her  heart  was 
overflowing  with  all'ection  for  him  and  her  children,  and  her  mind 
iml)ucd  with  faith  in  tho  JKjrrihlo  doctrine  of  human  sacrifice,  she 
seated  herself  upon  her  husband's  knee  to  await  the  fulfillment  of  the 
deed  of  blood.  And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  tho  most  endearing  embrace 
she  hnd  ever  known,  with  the  warm  kiss  of  caress  upon  her  glowing 
cli(!ck,  this  '"Christian"  monster  raised  his  own  right  hand  and  with 
the  keen  edge  of  a  shining  blado  severed  her  white  throat  from  ear  to 
ear.  Her  released  spii'it  he  sent  with  a  prayer  into  the  keeping  of 
"guardian  angels"  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  when  she 
would  rejoin  him  in  tho  world  of  eternal  jo}'.  The  betrayer  Avent 
unharmed  and  the  ''loving  husl)and"  continued  to  preach  in  his  happi- 
est mood  and  in  the  belief  that  he  had  performed  an  act  of  immortal- 
ization. 

To  aid  in  establishing  his  great  "kingdom,"  Tirigham  Voung,  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  introduced  as  a  part  of  their  creed  and 
worship  the  "law  of  adoption.  "This  was,  indeed,  a  bold  and  shrewd 
movement  on  his  part,  calculated  to  establish  his  individual  greatness 
and  cement  his  hold  upon  everything  connected  with  the  church  and 
Mormon  people. 

This  law  assumed  that  Joseph  Smith  was  appointed  and  ordained 
from  before  tho  creation  of  the  world  to  be  the  head  and  ruler  of  the 
"Last  Dispensation."  Adam,  Xoah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  and 
Jesus  had  each  their  place  in  the  world's  history  as  famous  men,  unto 
whom  special  dispensations,  had  been  granted  by  the  Supreme  Ruler. 
Unto  Joseph  Smith,  however,  wn.-  accorded  the  "  Disp(;nsation  of  the 
Fullness  of  Times,"  which,  by  l>iin,^ing  into  harmony  the  labors  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  of  all  n.;');,,  should  be  the  crowning  work  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth  combined.  Christ  said:  "  Xo  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  Me! "  Brigham  Young  consecrated  himself  to  this 
declaration  as  the  modern  successor  of  Christ  in  the  line  of  the  ages. 
He  commanded  his  apostles  to  preach  this  doctrine  to  the  people;  and 
everywhere  they  taught,  "that,  as  the  high  priest  of  the  church, 
Brigham  Yo>ing,  by  God's  permission,  holds  the  keys  of  life  and 
salvation  upon  the  earth,  and  not  one  will  ever  enter  through  the 
straight ffate  into  the  kingdom  of   God   save  through  him  and   his 
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bi'ctliron.  Tlie  word  of  our  leiuler  ami  ]>ru[)liet  is  tlio  word  ui  (iod  to 
this  people  Wo  can  not  see  God;  wo  can  not  converse  with  Iliui,  Imt 
lie  has  given  us  a  man  we  can  talk  to,  and  thereby  know  his  will,  just 
as  well  as  if  God  Himself  were  present  with  us.  "\\''o  are  no  more  afraid 
to  risk  our  salvation  in  the  hands  of  tliis  man  tiian  wo  are  to  trust  our- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  He  will  lead  us  aright  if  we  do 
utid  say  what  He  commands  in  every  jiarticular  and  circumstance  1'* 
These  are  the  words  of  His  iirst  and  second  counselors  Heber  Kimball 
and  .Tosiali  (irant. 

lint,  as  aln.'ady  stated,  Urigham  Voung's  control  over  his  pcoi)lo 
was  not  confined  to  the  spiritual  side  of  their  lives.  Ho  mingled  with 
it  all  matters  secular  that  in  any  measure  couhl  benefit  the  church  and 
its  priesthood.  Among  others  of  this  nature,  he  jn-oclaimed  tho  doc- 
trine of  "consecration."  He  taught  them  that  "the  Lord"  required 
of  them  u.  athing  of  all  they  possessed,  and  after  the  exaction  of  that 
amount,  lie  commanded  an  annual  contribution  of  one-tenth  of  all  their 
increase.  The  promjjt  payment  of  these  demands  was  made  a  stern 
condition  of  the  exemplary  standing  of  the  Saint  in  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  tii(^  failure  to  contribute  was  visited  by  the  wrath  of  tho  high 
l)riest  upon  tho  culprit.  But  the  irroed  of  the  leader  did  not  cease 
with  these  demands.  Ho  saw  a  way  in  a  ■•vision"  Avhereby  the 
\v(!alth  of  tho  church  should  bo  made  permanent  and  secure.  He  would 
take  hall  in  tho  name  of  tho  Lord!  When,  therefore,  through  thrift 
and  frugality,  his  followers  became  possessed  of  wealth  in  lands  and 
improvements  and  all  other  forms  of  property,  they  were  graciously 
jtrovided  with  another  means  of  higher  progress  and  development  in 
the  spiritual  world.  They  were  permitted  to  become  members  of  the 
'•Order  of  Enoch,"  and  consecrate  to  "  the  Lord  "  all  their  possessions. 
As  has  been  shown,  everything  that  is  done,  or  commanded  to  bo  done, 
for  the  l)enefit  of  the  church  and  tho  priesthood,  is  performed  in  tho 
name  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  b}'  "  His  command."  Everything  is 
clothed  with  the  mystery  of  modern  revelation.  In  a  "vision"  "tho 
Lord  "  commanded  him  to  offer  his  people  this  means  of  lofty  spirituaL 
progress,  by  transferring  to  Brigham  Young,  the  high  priest  of  tiie 
iliurch  and  tho  vicar  of  the  Almighty,  all  their  lands  and  tenements 
and  worldly  possessions  to  be  held  by  him  as  Trustee  in  tmst  oi  the 
clinrcli  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  And  thus  a  largo  portion 
uf  the  wealth  of  the  people,  the  result  of  their  toil  and  thrift,  passed 
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by  tlio  ])erl'cct  forms  of  law,  into  the  possession  of  Brigham  Young. 
There  was  no  secrecy  about  the  transfer  of  tlie  property  of  these  "  Sons 
of  Enoch."  Each  and  every  transfer  was  executed  by  deed  of  con- 
veyance, duly  attested  and  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  county  of 
Salt  Lake.  It  was  made  as  binding  as  the  forms  of  law  would  permit, 
and  the  following  is  a  transcript  of  such  a  conveyance  from  the  county 
records : 

3Bc  It  ftnown  bg  tbese  preeentg,  That  I,  Jesse  W.  Fox,  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  the  County  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  Territory  of  Utah,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  one  hundred  (100)  dollars,  and  the  good  will  which  I  have  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 

Give  and  Convey  unto  Brigham  Young,  Trustee  in  trust  for  said  Church,  his 
successors  in  office  <uid  asai'j/iK,  all  my  claim  to  and  ownership  of  the  following 
described  property,  to-wit : 

One  house  and  lot,  being  lot  0,  block  00,  plat  (',  G.  S.   L. 
City,  value  thereof         ....... 

One  city  lot  as  platted  in  plat  E,  being  lot  '2,  block  6,  value 
thereof 

East  }£  lot  1,  bl.  12,  5  acres,  plat  G.  S.  L. 

Lot  1,  bl.  14,  Jordan  jjlat,  9  acres,  value 

Two  cows,  $50,  two  calves,  $15 

One  mare,  flOO,  one  colt  $50, 

One  watch,  $20,  one  clock,  $13, 

Clothing,  $;!00,  beds  and  bedding,  $125, 

One  stove,  $20,  household  furniture,  $210 


$1,000 


Co. 


100 
50 
T5 
65 

150 
;J2 

425 

230 


Total  amount, $2,127 

■ — together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging 
or  appertaining.  I  also  covenant  and  agree  that  I  am  the  lawful  claimant  and  owner 
of  said  property,  and  will  warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same  unto  the  said  Brig- 
ham Young,  TruKtee  in  trust,  his  successors  in  office  and  assigns,  against  the  claims 
of  iny  heirs,  assigns,  or  any  persons  whomsoever.  JESSE  W.  FOX. 

Witnesses  *  ""^^'^^  MrEwAX, 

w  itncsses  ^  j^^^^^.  ^^   Boi.i.winkle. 

Territori/  of  Utah,  / 

Coxtntij  of  (jredt  Salt  hde.    j" 

I,  J.  E.  Smitli,  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  said  County,  certify  that  the 
signer  of  the  above  transfer,  personally  known  to  me,  appeared  this  2d  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1857,  and  acknowledged  that  he  of  his  own  choice  executed  tlie  fore- 
going transfer.  E.   SMITH. 

In  such  manner  and  form  did  the  leader  of  the  church  extend  his 
power  and  control  over  tlie  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  his  people.  lie  declared  the  "  act  of  consecration  "'  to  be  the  means 
whereby  "apostasy "  should  be  ])revented,  and  in  his  homely  way 
explained  that  men  would  I'cmain  whore  tiioir  pecuniary  interests  wcri! 
bound  up,  for,  saiil  ho,  '•  tie  up  the  calf  and  the  cow  will  always  conio 
borne."' 
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To  show  likewise  what  personal  gain  Brigham  reaped  by  the 
establishment  of  this  "  Order  of  Enoch,"  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the 
following  from  the  court  records  of  Utah  Territory.  Upon  his  death 
which  occurred  August  29th,  1877,  the  apostle,  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Albert  Carrington,  and  his  own  son,  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  Avere  ap- 
pointed administrators  upon  his  real  estate,  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  2d  Utah,  page  5G0,  Ilagan's  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1877-80,  I  find  an  original  application  in  the  supreme 
court' by  George  Q.  Cannon,  Brigham  Young,  Jr.  and  Albert  Carring- 
ton, executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Brigham  Young,  de- 
ceased for  a  writ  of  certioraH  to  review  the  record  of  proceedings 
against  them  for  contempt  in  the  district  court  of  the  Third  Judicial 
District,  wherein  tliey  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  said  cou?-t. 
Also  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  filed  at  the  same  time.  The 
following  were  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  A.  D.,  1879,  Emeline  A.  Young,  on  behalf 
of  herself  and  the  heirs  at  law  and  legatees  and  beneficiaries  under  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Brigham  Young  deceased,  to  wit: 

Emeline  A.  Young,  Dora  L.  Young,  Louisa  Young  Ferguson,  Mi- 
randa Young  Conrad,  Elizabeth  Young  Ellsworth,  Yilate  Young 
Decker  and  Ernest  L.  Young,  Plaintiffs,  v.  George  Q.  Cannon,  Brig- 
ham Young  and  Albert  Carrington,  executors  of  the  last  will 
of  Brigham  Young  deceased;  Mary  Ann  Angell  Young,  Brig- 
ham Young,  Zina  Young  Thatcher,  John  Wellard  Young,  Brigham  T. 
Young,  Richard  W.  Young,  Catherine  Young,  Amelia  Young,  Joseph 
A.  Young,  Briant  S.  Young,  Walter  S.  Young,  Leslie  Iv.  Young,  James 
Young,  ar  i  Eugene  J.  Young,  iVlice  Young  Clawson,  Lucy  Ann 
Decker  Young,  Fannie  Caroline  Young  Thatcher,  Ilebcr  Young,  Sha- 
niira  Young,  Arta  De  Crista  Young,  Forremora  Little  Young,  Clarissa 
IFamilton  Young,  Ella  Elizabeth  Young  Empey,  Ilyrani  Smith  Young, 
Lorenzo  D.  Young,  Alonzo  Young,  Ruth  Young  Johnson,  Adeila  El- 
vira Young,  Emily  D.  Partridge  Young,  Augusta  Young  Clawson, 
Caroline  Young  Coxall,  Joseph  Don  Carlos  Young,  Miriam  Young 
ILirdy  and  Josephine  Young,  Clara  Decker  Young,  Jenette  Richards 
Young  Sneli,  Nabby  Howe  Young  Clawson,  Charlotte  Talula  Young, 
l.ucy  Bigelow  Young,  Susa  Young  Dunford,  Rlioda  Mabel  Young, 
Eliza  Cugers  Young  and   \ifalis  Young,  Margaret  Pierce  Young  and 
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Brigliam  Morris  Young,  Zina  D.  Huntington  Young,  and  Zina  P. 
Young  Williams,  Harriet  E.  Cooke  Young,  Oscar  Erigham  Young, 
Mary  Van  Cott  Young  and  Fanny  Van  Cott  Young,  Harriet  Barry 
Young,  Phinias  Howe  Young,  Susannah  Snively  Young  and  Julia 
Young  Burton,  Maria  Young  Dugall,  Willard  Young  and  Phoebe 
Young  Beatie,  Evalino  L.  Young  Davis  and  Mahoniri  Moriancurais 
Young,  Eliza  R.  Snow  Young,  Nannie  K.  G.  C.  Twiss  Young,  Martha 
Bowker  Young,  Harriet  Amelia  Folsom  Young,  and  Augusta  Adams 
Young,  et.  al..  Defendants.  The  foregoing  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
embracing  all  the  wives  and  children  of  Brigham  Young  filed  a  cora- 
])laint  in  equity  against  George  Q.  Cannon,  Albert  Carringtoii  and 
Brigham  Young,  executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Biigja::: 
Young,  lately  deceased,  and  other  defendants. 

In  said  complaint  the  plaintiffs  allege  willful  and  fraudulei  -rurit*. 
and  conversion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  oi  tiie 
value  of  8200,000,  under  pretense  of  compensation  for  their  services, 
expenses  of  administration,  and  payment  of  legacies,  and  pra3'ing  for 
the  appointment  of  other  trustees,  and  a  decree  compelling  the  said 
executors  to  make  good  to  the  estate  the  said  waste  and  conversion. 
After  hearing  the  complaint  the  court  granted  the  prayer  and 
appointed  a  receiver. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the  plaintiffs  as  set  forth  in 
their  bill  was  the  conveyance  to  John  Taylor  of  property  of 
the  alleged  valueof  §400,000,  held  for  many  years  by  the  said  Brigham 
Young,  deceased,  as  Truntce  in.  trust  for  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  In  addition  to  the  large  amounts  of  real  estate, 
comprising  houses  and  lots,  improved  farms  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
unimproved  lands,  there  were  likewise  large  amounts  of  perR0i:'il 
property,  including: 

1,180  Shiircs     Zion's     Co-operative     Mcrrantilc      Institution 

Stock,  of  the  vnlue  of |118,000 

8!);5  Shares  Prove  Fiietory  Stock 8!t,:iO() 

20  rtiih  Southern  Kailroiul  ]?oii  1> 00,000 

lAiSTt  Sliiires  Salt  Luke  City  Uailroa.l   Stoeks     . 

8  Washinffton  Partory  notes    ......     41,000 

1  Promissory  note  against  Erastus  Snow  for  and  witliout 

interest !i,000 

Shares  of   Salt  Lake   City  Oas  Stock  of   the   value  of 

and  with  interest        .        " 80,000 
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The  complainants  also  alleged  that  the  income  derived  from  the 
foregoing  property  was  of  the  value  of  i?  100,000  annually.  All  of 
which  said  property  was  held  by  Brigham  Young  for  his  own  uses  and 
formed  a  part  of  his  vast  estate,  although  derived  originally  as  Trustee 
in  trust  for  the  church.  But  each  year  the  $100,000  profits  were  in- 
vested in  his  private  operations  and  we  thus  see  Avhat  a  sum  of 
wealth  and  profit  to  the  high  priest  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"Order  of   Enoch." 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Endowment  House  are  performed  the 
mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies  that  bind  the  Mormon  people  together 
as  a  religious  sect.  The  promise  of  the  "  Endowments  "  within  these 
"consecrated  walls"  has  been  the  moving  power  under  the  teachings 
of  tlie  emissaries  of  the  church  to  draw  multitudes  of  believcfrs  from 
the  (>ld  World  to  the  modern  city  of  Zion  in  the  far  interior  of  America. 
Clothed  with  myster}'  and  securely  guarded  by  the  most  rigid  oaths 
and  fearful  penalties,  it  was  long  before  aught  of  their  ceremonies  was 
revealed  to  an  inquiring  world.  When  the  liberal  movement  l,egan  in 
the  church  led  by  some  of  their  strongest  and  most  enlightened 
minds  it  was  sustained  by  many  of  both  sexes  who  had  felt  the 
thraldom  imposed  by  their  high  priest  upon  all  their  relations  in  life, 
and  they  improved  tlie  opportunity  thus  presented  to  break  away  from 
the  church.  They  were  declared  apostates,  disfellowshipped  from  the 
Mormon  Church  and  "delivered  over  to  the  butfetings  of  Satan." 
There  had  been  a  time  when  their  lives  would  have  i)ai(l  the  peiuilty 
of  such  transgression,  but  a  new  era  of  independence  had  dawned  upon 
the  people,  and  they  became  emboldened  in  their  speech  and  action. 
The  railroad  and  the  telograpii  aided  in  sti-engthening  and  devel- 
oping the  "  new  idea."  The  introduction  of  the  groat  mining  industry 
resulted  in  widening  the  broach.  The  establishni'Mitof  agoodly  number 
of  non-Mormon  free  schools  assisted  in  spreading  intelligence  and 
awakening  the  spirit  of  independence.  Free  speech  was  in  a 
measure  achieved,  and  the  despotism  of  the  priesthood  denounced  far 
and  wide  by  a  fearless  liberal  press  that,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  law 
and  good  government,  had  anchored  in  their  midst  to  deal  fearful 
blows  against  the  "  twin  relic  of  barbarism "  and  the  tyrann\^  of 
Brigham  Young. 

Tlie  chief  instrument  of  this  character,  edited  by  educated  men 
who  had  long  been  followers  of  the  ^rormon  faith,    but  who  had 
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broken  away  from  its  moorings,  under  tlie  belief  that  Brigham  Young 
was  engaged  in  building  up  a  hierarchy  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 
power,  and  who  daily  progressed  in  their  opposition  to  the  church 
until  they  became  finally  its  avowed  enemies,  was  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


TTAH,  CONTINCED  -  THE  NEW  MOVEMENT- A  CHUllCH  CONVULSION- DISFEL- 
LOWSHIP  OF  LEADING  MORMONS  «Y  BUIGHAM  YOUNG  -  ESTAULISHMENT  OP 
A  LIBERAL  MORMON  JOURNALr-THE  SONS  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH,  THE  FOUNDER 
OF  THE  MORMON  FAITH,  APPEAR  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY-BRIOHAM'S  WRATH— 
THE  MORMON  ENDOWMENT  HOUSE  — GRAPHIC  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TION WHERE  POLYGAMOUS  MARRIAGES  ARE  SOLEMNIZED  -  CONFESSION  OF 
A  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  TAKEN  ALL  THE  DEGREES -THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN  — 
MANY  EVES  IN  THE  GARDEN  -  BRIGHAM  APPEARS  AS  GOD  AND  DRIVES 
THEM  FROM  THE  OARDEN-THE  WORDS  AND  VOWS  I'TTERED  HY  THE  CAN- 
DIDATES THE  OATHS  THEY  TAKE  TO  SUSTAIN  THE  POWER  OF  THEIR 
PROPHET  ABOVE  THAT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  credit  of  this  first  convulsion  in  the  church  belongs  to  Elders 
W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L.  T.  Harrison,  Avho  were  the  original  projM'ietors  and 
editors  of  The  UtahMaijazine^  a  journal  devoted  purely  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Both  of  them  at  the  same  time  became  convinced  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  Mormon  faith  as  a  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  intense 
sellisliness  and  tyranny  of  Brigham  Young  as  the  great  leader  and  seer  of 
the  church.  They  both  claimed  to  have  spiritual  authority  for  arraying 
tliemselves  against  their  old-time  faith,  and  believed  that  the  hour  had 
dawned  when  Brigham's  rod  of  iron  should  be  broken  or  wrested  from 
his  hands.  They  united  with  them  in  the  new  movement  Elder  Eli  B. 
Kclsey,  a  Mormon  of  many  years'  standing  and  a  leader  of  the  church, 
and  Elder  Edward  W.  TuUidge,  likewise  of  long  and  lofty  standing  in 
the  church.  These  four  elders  determined  to  strike  at  the  foundation 
ol'  Bngham's  throne  and  place  him  and  the  church  before  the  people  in 
the  light  in  which  they  properly  existed.  "With  the  aid  of  Henry  W. 
Lawrence,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  bishop's  counselor,  they  reorgan- 
izt'd  the  Magazine  and  made  it  the  brilliant  medium  of  their  designs 
upon  the  church  and  a  pathway  to  the  reason  and  intelligence  of  the 
better  classes  of  the  Mormon  population. 

At  this  period  two  sons  of  Joseph  Smith,  Alexander  IT.  and  David 
Ilyrum,  possibly  by  the  invitation  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement, 
made  their  appearance  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  began  immediately,  in 
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large  public  meetings,  to  assail  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  declaring  its 
origin  to  be  without  the  pale  of  divine  command,  and  never  contem- 
plated Ijy  their  illustrious  father,  the  founder  of  the  Moi-mon  faith. 
Tiiey  added  as  confirmatory  evidence  the  declarations  of  their  mother 
that  polygamy  as  a  i)art  of  the  creed  was  never  mentioned,  much  less 
tolerate<l,  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Smith.  I]righaiii  lu'came  highly 
exaspei-ated  at  the  acts  of  these  young  prophets,  and  in  a  stormy  inter- 
view denied  them  the  use  of  the  Tabernacle,  denounced  tliem  as  imj)os- 
ters,  and  declared  their  mother  to  be  ^'t/ie  damixhst  liitr  that  Ht'cs^ 
Tiiey  were  exceedingly  zealous,  and  jjreached  whenever  they  could 
obtain  a  hearing.  But  Brigham  ordered  the  old  Nauvoo  Legion  to  their 
meetings  to  howl  down  and  destro}'  the  effect  of  their  teachings.  The 
Utah  2I.a<jazine  now  came  to  their  aid,  and  declared  its  intention  to 
fiyht  until  everv  relic  of  tvrannv  in  every  form  was  tro(i('  n  under 
foot.  Brigham,  thoroughly  ai'oused,  now  determined  to  crush  the 
Mayazlne,  by  sending  its  owners  and  editors  out  of  the  country  by 
appointing  them  to  '"foreign  missions.''  Each  declined  to  go,  and 
immediately  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  This  insubordination  was 
followed  by  tlie  disfellowship  of  the  revolutionists  from  the  church. 
Tiiey  now,  with  all  their  power,  fought  the  infamous  docti'ines  of  the 
church,  and  in  strong  and  terse  language  denounced  its  leader  as  the 
creator  of  a  theocracy,  a  personal  government  whose  sole  end  and 
object  was  his  individual  aggi'andizement.  Other  and  ])owerful  influ- 
ences likewise  came  to  their  aid.  The  buildino:  of  the  ffreat  transcon- 
tinental  railroad  had  thrown  manv  hundreds  of  Gentiles  into  the  vallev, 
and  the  Gentile  town  of  Corinne  had  been  founded,  with  a  leading 
Gentile  paper,  which  day  after  day  ])oured  its  broadsides  of  grape  and 
canister  into  the  Mormon  camp.  The  irayazine,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
without  restraint  reviewed  the  teachings  of  the  infallible  priesthood, 
and  became  a  red-hot  iron  in  the  sides  of  the  infuriated  leaders.  The 
seed  was  sown  broadcast.  From  all  points  of  the  Territory  letters  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  came  to  the  dis"ellowsliiped  and  excom- 
municated editors,  and  in  less  than  two  months  after  their  disseverance 
from  the  church  they  began  regular  preachings  to  the  people,  who 
Hocked  to  hear  the  new  doctrines  of  the  dissont(M's.  These  meetings 
wore  held  in  the  jissembly  rooms  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  in  rooms  on 
Main  Street  prejiared  for  them  by  the  liberality  of  apostate  ]\rormons. 
It   now   became  a  conflict  between  the  "bishops"  and  the  recusant 
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Mormons,  and  the  "cutting  off"  process  was  (csortod  to  in  vain.  They 
became  so  numerous  that  finally  a  halt  was  called  i>y  order  of  the 
hiyhest  authority,  and  the  process  in  a  measure  ceased. 

While  this  work  of  ri-formation  was  hoing  so  hotly  pressed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement,  a  new  and  signal  inllucnce  was  brought 
to  their  aid  by  the  discovery  and  jiuijlication  of  the  great  gold  and  sil- 
ver deposits  of  Utah.  Immediately  a  great  influx  of  Gentile  miners, 
merchants  and  speculators  appeared  in  their  midst,  and  a  new  era  c  ' 
business  dawned  for  them  who  had  been  ruthlessly  proscribed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  theocracy.  Wealth  from  the  new  industry  poured  into 
the  marts  and  channels  of  trade,  business  among  tlie  stricken  and  pro- 
scribed elements  of  society,  the  Gentilesand  the  apostates  revived  w<^n- 
derfuUy,  and  from  their  overflowing  coffers  they  were  enabled  to  liber- 
ally sustain  by  financial  aid  that  which  liitherto  they  had  mainly 
supported  by  their  voice  and  presence  at  the  meetings.  They  !)egan 
the  publication  of  the  Daily  Sa/t  Liikc  Tribune. 

AVith  this  organ  they  hit  the  sledgehammer  blows  that  began  to 
crack  the  foundations  <jf  the  theoracy.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  expose 
the  guilt  of  the  priesthood  and  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
Mormon  religion.  End)oldened  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  they  daily  pro- 
gressed in  their  bitter  opposition  untilat  length  they  began  the  exposure 
of  thuse  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  that  hitherto  had  been  so 
guarded  by  the  veil  of  secrecy  and  the  fearful  penalties  attached  to 
their  vows  that  they  remained  as  unknown  and  mysterious  as  the 
ancient  oracle  of  Delphi- 

This  liberal  })ublication,  sustained  by  the  libevul  element  of  the 
Mormon  people,  was  the  means  of  conveyaiice  to  the  public  of  the 
"  inner  life  "  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  its  sacerdotal  influence  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  followers.  It  attacked  and  denounced  its 
superstitions,  and  unfolded  for  the  first  time  to  the  public  gaze  thr  nys- 
terious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  '' Endowment  House  "  where  all 
polygamous  marriages  are  s:)lenmized.  This  was  the  more  effectually 
done  by  the  confession  of  a  Mormon  lady,  who,  having  passed  its 
ordeal  previous  to  her  own  polygamous  marriage,  narrated  at  length 
her  experience  while  partaking  of  these  rites.  In  the  following  chap- 
ter the  reader  will  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  rites  and  cer- 
emonies though  in  concise  statement. 

On  a  certain  day,  not  necessary'  to  mention,  I  wont  to  the  Endow- 
ment House  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  with  me  my  eiulowment 
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clothes  consisting  of  garments,  robe,  cap,  apron  and  moccasins. 
I  believe  people  used  to  take  their  own  oil,  but  that  is  now  discontinued, 
as  fees  are  charged.  I  went  into  the  Reception  Room  attached  to  the 
main  building,  which  was  crowded  Avitli  men  and  women,  having  their 
bundles  of  clothing.  The  entrance  door  is  on  the  east  side,  and  in  the 
southwest  corner  there  is  another,  next  to  which  the  desk  stood  where 
the  clerk  recorded  the  names,  etc.  Around  the  north  and  west  sides 
were  benches  for  the  people  to  sit  on. 

On  going  up  to  the  desk,  I  presented 
my  credentials  from  the  bishop  in  whose 
ward  I  was  staying,  and  George  Reynolds, 
who  was  then  acting  as  clerk,  asked  me  my 
name,  those  of  my  parents,  when  and  where 
I  was  born,  and  when  I  was  baptized  into 
the  Mormon  Church. 

That  over,  he  told  me  to  leave  my  hat, 
cloak  and  shoes  in  that  room,  and  taking  up 
my  bundle  I  went  into  another  room  where 
I  sat  waiting  till  it  came  my  turn  to  be 
washed. 

One  of  the  women,  an  officiating  high 
priestess,  told  me  to  come  behind  the  curtain 
where  I  could  hear  a  great  deal  of  splash- 
ing and  subdued  conversation.  I  went,  and  after  I  was  undressed  I  had 
to  step  into  a  long  bath  about  half  full  of  water,  when  another  woman 
proceeded  to  wash  me.  I  objected  strongly  to  this  part  of  the  bus- 
iness, but  was  told  to  show  a  more  humble  spirit.  However,  Avhen  she 
got  down  to  my  feet  she  let  me  go,  and  I  was  turned  over  to  the 
Avoman  who  had  spoken  to  me  at  first,  and  avIioso  name  was  Bathsheba 
Smith,  one  of  the  widows  of  Apostle  George  A.  Smith.  She  wore  a 
large,  shiny  apron  and  her  sleeves  tucked  up  above  her  elbows.  Slie 
looked  thoroughly  like  business. 

Another  woman  was  standing  beside  her  with  a  large  wooden 
spoon  and  some  green  olive  oil  in  a  cow's  horn.  This  woman  poured 
the  oil  out  of  the  spoon  into  Bathsheba's  hand,  who  immediately  put 
it  on  my  head,  ears,  eyes,  mouth  and  every  part  of  my  body,  and  as 
slie  greased  me  she  muttered  a  kind  of  prayer  over  each  member  of  my 
body:     My  head,  that  I  might  have  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  God; 
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my  eyes,  that  I  might  see  the  glories  of  the  kingdom;  my  mouth,  that 
I  might  at  all  times  speak  the  truth;  my  arms,  that  they  might  be 
strong  in  the  defense  of  the  gospel;  my  bosom — and  here  I  must  ask 
my  readers  not  to  think  I  want  to  tell  this  part  of  the  story,  but  I  do 
want  jieople  to  know  the  truth  and  how  disgusting  and  indelicate  this 
thing  is.  Mormon  people  deny  many  of  these  things,  and  civilized  and 
decent  people  can  scarcely  realize  that  this  institution  is  as  infamous 
as  it  really  is,  but  I  solemnly  assert  that  these  things  do  exist.  To 
continue:  My  bosom,  that  I  mignt  nourish  the  children  whom  I 
might  raise  by  my  husband — I  was  not  then  married,  but  expected  to 
be — and  another  part  of  my  body,  that  I  might  raise  up  a  goodly  seed 
that  they  might  be  pillars  of  strength  to  the  up-building  and  strength- 
ening of  God's  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  And  so  she  got  down  to  my 
feet,  when  she  hoped  they  might  be  swift  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth. 

She  then  turned  me  over  to  the  woman  Avho  had  washed  me,  and 
who  whispered  my  new  and  celestial  name  in  my  ear.  I  believe  I  am 
to  be  called  up  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  by  it.  It  was 
"  Sarah."  I  felt  disappointed.  I  thought  I  should  have  received  a 
more  distinguished  name.  Slie  told  me  that  new  name  must  never  be 
spoken,  but  often  thought  of,  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  I  should  be 
I'equircd  to  speak  it  once  that  day,  but  she  would  tell  me  what  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  that  I  should  never  again  have  to  speak  it. 

She  then  told  me  to  put  on,  my  garments. 

These  are  made  in  one  piece.  On  the  right  breast  is  a  square,  on 
the  left  a  compass,  in  the  center  a  small  hole,  and  on  I'le  knee  a  large 
hole,  which  is  called  the  "  Stone."  AVe  were  told  that  as  long  as  we 
kept  them  on  no  harm  could  befall  us,  and  that  when  v:e  changed  them 
we  were  not  to  take  them  all  off  at  once,  but  slip  out  a  limb  at  a  time 
and  immediately  dive  into  the  clean  ones.  The  neck  was  never  to  be 
cut  low,  or  the  sleeves  short,  as  that  wouki  be  patterning  after  the 
fashions  of  the  Gentiles. 

After  this  I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  in  my  stocking  feet  waited 
with  those  who  were  washed  and  anointed  until  she  had  finished  the 
remaining  two  or  three.  This  tlone,  the  little  calico  curtains  Avere 
drawn  aside  and  the  men  and  women  stood  revealed  to  each  other. 
The  men  looked  very  uncomfortable  and  not  at  all  i)icturesque.  They 
only  had  their  garments  and  shirts  on,  and  they  really  did  seem  as 
though  they  were  ashamed  of  tliemselves,  as  well  they  might  be. 
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Josopli  V.  Smith  then  caino  to  where  wo  were  nil  waiting,  and  told 
us  that  if  "  we  wanted  to  back  out,  now  was  our  time,"'  because  wo 
siiould  not  be  able  afterward,  and  that  we  were  bound  to  go  right 
through.  All  those  that  wanted  to  go  through  were  to  liold  up  their 
hands,  wiiich,  of  course  everyone  did,  believing  that  all  the  good  and 
holy  things  that  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  "  House  of  the 
Lord"  were  yet  to  come.  He  then  told  us  that  if  ever  any  of  us 
attempted  to  reveal  what  we  saw  and  heard  in  the  "  House"  oui"  mem- 
ories would  be  blighted,  and  we  should  be  everlastingly  damned,  for 
they  were  things  too  holy  to  be  spoken  of  between  each  other,  after 
we  had  once  left  the  Endowment  House.  Wc  were  then  told  to  be 
very  quiet  and  listen.     Joseph  F.  Smith  then  went  away. 

In  a  few  moments  we  heard  voices  talking  loudly  so  that  the 
peoj)le  could  hear  them  in  the  adjoining  room.  I  afterward  found  out 
in  passing  through  that  it  was  the  prayer  circle  room.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conversation  between  Elohim,  Head  God,  and  Jehovah. 
The  conversation  was  as  follows  : 

Elohim  to  Jehovah — "  Well,  Jehovah,  I  think  we  will  create  an 
earth ;  let  Michael  go  down  and  collect  all  the  elements  together  and 
found  one." 

Answer — "  Very  well,  O  Lord  God,  it  shall  be  done." 

Then  calling  to  another  man,  we  could  hear  him  say  : 

"  Michael,  go  down  and  collect  all  the  elements  together  and  form 
an  earth,  and  then  report  to  us  what  you  have  done." 

Answer — "Very  well,  O  Lord  God." 

The  man  they  called  Michael  then  left  the  pra3'er  circle  room  and 
came  through  the  room  they  called  the  World,  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  door  of  which  was  shut  that  faced  the  places  where  we  were  stand- 
ing, listening  and  waiting.  Ho  remained  there  a  second  or  two,  and 
everything  was  quiet.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  heard  him  going 
back  the  same  way,  to  where  Elohim  and  Jehovah  Avere  waiting. 
When  he  got  back  he  said :  "  I  have  collected  all  the  elements  together 
and  founded  an  earth,  what  would'st  thou  have  mo  do  next  ? "  Using 
the  same  formula  every  time  they  sent  him  down  to  tlie  work'.,  they 
then  told  him  to  separate  the  land  from  the  water,  light  from  darkness, 
etc.,  and  so  they  went  regularly  through  the  creation,  but  they  always 
told  him  to  come  up  and  report  what  he  had  done. 
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When  the  creation  was  supposed  to  bcllnislied,  Michael  went  Imck 
and  told  them  it  was  very  fair  and  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Elohini 
tlien  said  to  Johovali  tiiat  ho  thouglit  they  had  better  go  down  and  ' 
iiiive  a  look  at  it,  wluch  they  did,  and  agreed  with  Alicliael  that  it  was 
a  beautiful  place;  that  it  seemed  a  pity  it  should  bo  of  no  particular 
use,  but  thought  it  would  bo  a  good  idea  to  create  man  to  live  in  it 
and  cultivate  these  things. 

They  then  camo  out  of  tlie  Garden  of  Eden  which  Avas  supposed 
to  have  been  newly  finished  and,  shutting  tiie  door  after  them,  came 
to  Avhoi'o  wo  were  standing.  Wo  wero  then  told  to  shut  our  eyes,  ivnd 
Jehovah  said  to  Michael,  "  Give  me  a  handful  of  dust,  and  I  will  create 
man."  We  were  then  told  to  open  our  eyes,  and  we  saw  a  man  that 
he  had  taken  from  tlie  crowd  standing 
beside  Jehovah,  and  to  whom  Jehovah 
said:  "I  will  call  thee  Adam,  for  thou 
shalt  be  the  father  of  all  mankind.''  Jeho- 
vah then  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
bo  alone,  so  he  would  create  a  woman  and 
a  helpmate  for  him.  We  were  again  told 
to  close  our  eyes,  and  Adam  was  requested 
to  go  to  sleep,  which  he  obligingly  uid. 
Joliovah  was  tiien  supposed  to  take  a  rib 
from  Adam's  side  and  form  Eve.  We 
were  then  told  to  open  our  e^'es,  and  look 
upon  the  handiwoi'k  of  the  Lord.  When 
we  did,  we  saw  a  woman  taken  from 
among  the  crowd,  who  was  standing  by 
Adam's  side.  Jehovah  said  ho  would  call  the  woman  Eve,  because 
slie  would  be  the  mother  of  all  mankind. 

The  door  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  then  ojiened,  and  we  all 
marched  in  with  our  little  bundles  the  men  going  ■ '^i.  as  they  always 
take  precedence,  and  we  ranged  ourselves  around  the  room  on 
l)enches.  The  four  sides  of  the  room  are  painted  in  imitation  of 
trees,  flowers,  birds,  wild  beasts,  etc.  The  ceiling  Avas  painted  blue, 
(lotted  over  with  golden  stars;  in  the  center  of  it  was  the  sun,  a  little 
farther  along,  the  moon,  and  all  around  were  the  stars.  In  each 
corner  was  a  Masonic  emblem.  In  one  corner  is  a  compass,  in  another 
the  square,  the  remaining  two  were  the  level  and  the  plumb.     On  the 
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east  side  of  the  room,  next  the  tloor,  was  a  painted  apple  tree,  and  in 
the  northeast  pait  of  the  room  was  a  small  wooden  altai-. 

After  we  had  seated  ourselves,  Jehovah  told  Adam  and  Eve  that 
they  could  eat  of  every  ti'co  in  the  garden  except  of  this  j)articular 
apple  tree,  for  on  the  day  that  they  ate  of  that  they  should  surely  die. 

lie  then  took  his  departure,  and  immediately  after  in  came  a  very 
lively  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  plain  black  morning  suit,  Avith  a  little 
apron  on,  a  most  fiendish  expression  on  his  face  and  joyfully  rubbing 
liis  hands.  This  gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  "  the  Devil."'  Certainly 
his  appearance  made  the  supposition  (juite  easy,  by  the  by  I  have 
since  se^n  that  same  gentleman  administering  the  sacrament  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  Sundays.  He  went  up  to  Evo  and  remarked  that  it 
was  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  that  the  fruit  was  so  nice,  would  she 
like  to  taste  one  of  those  apples.  She  demurred  a  little,  and  said 
slie  was  told  not  to,  and  therefore  mustn't.  But  he  pretended  to  pluck 
one  of  the  painted  apples  and  give  it  to  her,  and  she  pretended  to  eat 
it.  He  then  told  her  to  ask  Adam  to  have  some,  and  she  did.  /  dam 
objected  strongl}'  to  tasting,  knowing  the  penalty,  but  Evo  eve"  !y 
overcame  his  scruples,  saying :     "  Oh,  my  dear,  they're  so  n'  i 

haven't  any  idea,  and  that  nice  old  gentleman,  here  pointing  to  the 
Devil,  says  that  he  can  recommend  them  and  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  what  Jehovah  says." 

Adam  consented,  and  immediately  after  he  said,  "  Oh,  what  have 
I  done,  and  how  foolish  I  was  to  listen  to  you."  He  then  said  that  he 
could  see  himself,  and  that  they  had  no  clothes  on,  and  they  must  sew 
some  fig  leaves  together.  Every  one  then  made  a  dive  for  his  apron 
out  of  the  little  bundles.  This  apron  is  a  square  half-yard  of  green 
silk,  with  nine  fig  leaves  Avorkedon  it  in  brown  sewing  silk.  A  voice 
was  then  heard  calling  for  Adam,  who  pretended  to  hide,  when  in 
came  Jehovah.  He  gave  Adam  a  good  scolding,  but  finally  told  hira 
that  he  w'ould  give  him  certain  instructions,  whereby  he  Avould  have 
a  chance  to  regain  the  presence  of  his  father  and  God  after  he  was 
driven  out  into  the  Avorld.  These  instructions  consisted  of  grips,  etc., 
and  the  garments  he  Avore  would  protect  him  from  all  evil.  Mormons 
say  of  these  garments  that  the  pattern  Avas  revealed  direct  from  heaven 
to  Joseph  Smith,  and  are  thesamo  as  Avere  originally  Avorn  by  Adam. 

They  then  put  on  their  caps  and  moccasins,  the  women's  caps  being 
made  of  Swiss  muslin.  It  is  one  yard  square,  rounded  at  one  corner  so 
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us  to  tit  tlio  head,  and  there  are  strings  on  it  which  tie  under  tlie  chin. 
The  moccasins  are  made  of  linen  or  caUco.  The  men's  are  made 
exactly  like  those  of  pastry  cooks,  with  a  ho.v  on  the  right  side.  I 
should  here  mention,  before  I  go  further,  that  Bathsheba  Smith  and 
one  of  the  priests  enacted  the  jiarts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  so  stood 
sponsors  for  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  individually  supposed  to  be 
Adams  and  Eves. 

They  then  proceeded  to  give  us  the  first  grip  of  the  Aaronic  or 
Lesser  Priesthood,  which  consists  in  putting  the  thumb  on  the  knuckle 
of  the  index  finger,  and  clasping  the  hands  round.  We  were  then 
made  to  swear  "  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  all  they 
enjoi'i,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  United  States."  The  penalty  for 
revealing  this  grip  and  oath  is  that  you  Avill  have  your  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  your  tongue  torn  from  your  mouth,  and  the  sign  of  the 
penalty  is  drawing  the  hand  with  the  thumb  pointing  toward  the 
throat  sharply  across  and  bringinj^  Jie  arm  to  the  level  of  the  square, 
and,  with  the  hand  upraised  to  heaven,  swearing  to  abide  the  same. 

We  were  then  driven  out  of  this  into  the  room  called  the  Woi-ld, 
where  there  were  three  men  standing  at  a  small  altar  on  the  east  side 
of  tiie  room,  who  were  supposed  to  represent  Peter,  James  and  John, 
Peter  standing  in  the  center.  He  was  supposed  to  have  the  keys  of 
heaven.  Men  representing,  or  trying  to,  the  different  religious  sects 
then  came  in  and  presented  their  views  and  said  tliey  wanted  to  try 
and  save  those  fallen  children.  In  doing  this  they  could  not  refrain 
from  exaggerating  and  coarsely  satirizing  the  different  sects  they  rep- 
resented. Previous  to  their  coming  in,  however,  Peter  had  presented 
to  us  the  gospel  of  Christ — at  least  he  told  us  that  Christ  had  come  to 
die  for  the  original  sin,  but  that  we  had  got  to  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation, and  that  in  the  last  days  a  prophet  should  be  raised  up  to  save 
all  those  that  would  believe  in  his  divine  mission;  consequently  these 
(litferent  representatives  were  told  that  their  doctrines  did  not  suit  the 
people  and  that  there  was  something  wanting  in  their  faith  and  so  they 
could  go.  Then  the  Devil  came  in  and  tried  to  allure  the  people,  and 
bustling  up  to  the  altar,  Peter  said  to  him  :  "  Hallo,  Mr.  Devil,  how  do 
you  do  to-day  !  it's  a  very  fine  day  isn't  it  i  What  have  you  come 
after  ? "  The  Devil  replied  that  he  didn't  seem  to  take  to  an^'  of  these 
so-called  Christian  religions,  why  didn't  they  quit  bothering  after  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  live  a  life  of  pleasure,  etc.  However  he  was  told 
to  go  and  that  quickly. 
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Peter  then  gave  the  seeoml  grip  of  the  Aiironic  or  Lesser  Priest- 
hood, which  consists  of  putting  the  thumb  between  tlie  knuckles  of 
th(^  index  and  second  lingers  and  ckisping  the  hand  around.  Tlie 
penalty  for  revealing  this  is  to  be  sawn  asunder  and  our  members  cast 
into  tiie  sea.  The  sign  of  the  penalty  was  drawing  the  hand  sharply 
across  the  middle  of  the  body.  To  receive  that  grip  we  had  to  put  on 
our  robes,  which  consisted  of  a  long  straight  piece  of  cloth  reaching  to 
our  feet,  doubled  over  and  gathered  very  full  on  the  shoulder  and  round 
the  waist.  There  was  also  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  cloth  tied  around 
the  waist,  called  the  "sash."  It  was  placed  on  the  right  shoulder  to 
receive  this  grip.  The  people  wear  their  aprons  over  it.  The  men 
then  took  the  oath  of  chastity  and  the  women  the  same;  they  don't 
consider  jjolygamy  at  all  unchaste,  but  said  that  it  was  Heaven's 
ordained  law,  and  that  a  man  to  be  exalted  in  the  world  to  come  must 
have  more  than  one  wile.  The  women  then  took  the  oath  of  obedience 
t(j  their  husbands,  having  to  look  up  to  them  as  their  gods.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  woman  to  go  to  Christ,  except  through  her  husband. 

Then  a  man  came  in  and  said  that  the  gospel,  which  during  those 
few  minutes''  interval  had  lain  doi'mant  for  1,800  year.s,  had  been 
restored  to  earth,  and  that  an  angel  had  revealed  it  to  a  young  boy 
named  Joseph  Smith,  and  that  all  the  gifts,  blessings  and  prophecies 
of  old  had  been  restored  with  it,  and  this  last  revelation  was  to  be 
called  the  Latter-day  Dispensation.  The  priests  pretended  joyfully  to 
accept  this,  and  said  it  was  the  very  thing  they  verc  in  search  of, 
nothing  else  having  had  the  power  to  satisfy  them. 

They  tlien  proceeded  to  give  us  the  lirst  grip  of  the  Melchizedek 
or  Higher  Priesthood,  which  is  said  to  bo  the  same  that  Christ  held. 
The  thumb  is  placed  on  the  knuckle  of  the  index  linger,  and  the  index 
linger  is  placed  straight  along  tln^  palm  of  the  hand,  while  the  lower 
]»art  of  the  hand  is  clas|)ed  with  the  remaining  fingers.  The  robe  for 
this  grip  was  changed  from  the  right  to  the  left  shoulder.  We  were 
then  made  to  swear  to  avenge  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  martyr, 
together  with  that  of  his  brother,  Ilyrum,  on  this  American  nation, 
and  that  we  would  teach  our  children  and  children's  children  to  do  so. 
The  jienalty  for  this  grip  ami  oath  was  disembowelment. 

"Wo  were  then  marched  into  the  northeast  room,  the  men,  of 
course,  always  going  first,  designated  the  prayer  circle  room.  We 
were  iiere  made  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood. 
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And  now  tho  liigliest  or  grand  grip  of  the  Molchizedek  priesthood 
was  given.  We  chisped  each  o^hor  I'oiind  the  hand  with  the  point  of 
th(!  index  finger  resting  on  the  wrist  and  little  fingers  firmly  linked 
together.  The  place  on  the  wrist  where  the  index  tiiigcM'  points  is 
supposed  to  be  the  place  wliore  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross, 
i)iit  thev  tore  out  and  he  had  to  be  nailed  aijain,  and  so  vou 
place  your  second  finger  beside  tiie  index  on  the  wrist.  It  is 
culled  the  sure  sign  of  the  nail,  and  if  the  grip  is  jiroperly  given  it  is 
very  hard  to  pull  apart.  The  robe  was  changed  from  tiie  left  to  the 
rigiit  shoulder  to  receive  this  grip.  The  men  then  formed  a  circle 
round  the  altar,  linking  their  arms  straight  across,  and  j)laced  their 
iiauds  on  one  another's  shoulders.  Tlie  priest  knelt  at  the  altar  and 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  men's  hands  and  prayed.  lie  told  us  that  the 
electric  current  of  prayer  passed  through  that  circle,  and  that  was 
tlu!  most  efficacious  kind  of  prayer.  The  women  'stood  outside  the 
circle  with  their  veils  covering  their  faces,  the  only  time  throughout 
the  ceremony  that  they  did  so. 

The  ])rayer  over,  they  all  trooped  up  the  staircase  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  into  the  room  called  the  Instruction  Room,  where 
the  people  sat  down  on  the  benches  on  the  west  side  of  the  room. 
Facing  them  aljout  midway  between  floor  and  ceiling  was  a  wooden 
beam,  that  wont  across  the  room  from  north  to  south,  aud  from  which 
was  suspended  a  dirty  looking  piece  of  what  was  once  white  calico 
This  was  called  the  "  Yail,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
one  in  Solomon's  Temi)le.  On  this  vail  are  marks  like  those  on  the 
garments,  together  with  extra  holes  for  putting  tim  arms  through,  and 
a  hole  at  tho  to|)  to  speak  through.  But  before  going  through  the  vail, 
we  received  a  general  outline  of  tho  instructions  wo  had  received  down 
stairs.  This  over,  the  priest  took  a  man  to  tho  vail  to  one  of 
I  he  openings  where  ho  knocked  »vith  a  small  wooden  mallet 
that  hung  on  tho  wooden  suppo: '.  A  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vail,  it  was  supposed  to  bo  Peter's,  asked  who  was  there,  when  tho 
priest,  answering  for  tho  man,  said,  ''Adam  having  been  faithful  desires 
to  enter."'  Tho  priest  then  led  tho  man  up  to  the  west  side  of  the  vail, 
where  ho  liad  to  jmt  his  hands  through  and  chusp  the  man  or  Peter,  to 
whom  he  whi.s])ercd  his  new  name,  and  the  only  one  ho  ever  tells,  for 
they  must  never  tell  their  celestial  names  to  their  wives,  although  the 
wives  must  tell  theirs  to  their  husbands,  through  the  holes  in  the  vail. 
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He  was  then  allowed  to  go  tlii'ougli  to  tlie  other  side,  which  was 
supposed  to  he  heaven,  and  tiiis  is  where  a  stron<j  imagination  might 
he  of  some  use,  for  anything  more  unlike  heaven  I  can't  conceive. 
The  man  having  got  through,  he  went  to  an  opening  and  told  the 
gatekeepei-  to  call  for  tlie  woman  ho  was  about  to  marry,  telling 
liini  lier  luime.  She  then  stepped  up  to  the  vail.  Thev  couldn't  see 
each  other,  but  put  their  hands  through  the  openings,  one  of  their 
hands  on  each  other's  shoulder,  and  the  other  around  the  waist. 
AVith  the  arms  so  fixed,  the  knees  were  placed  within  each  other, 
the  feet,  of  course,  being  the  same,  the  woman's  given  name  was  then 
whispered  through  the  vail,  then  her  new  and  celestial  name,  then  the 
priestess  who  stood  by  to  instruct  the  women,  told  them  to  repeat 
aflor  her  a  most  disgusting  formula  or  oath.  I  can  not  remember  it  all 
liioroughly,  but  what  I  do  consists  of  "the  heart  and  the  livei-,  the  belly 
and  the  thighs,  the  marrow  and  the  bones."  The  last  and  highest  grip 
of  the  Melchizedek  pi-iesthood  was  then  given  through  the  vail. 

They  then  released  their  hold  of  each  other,  and  the  priestess, 
taking  the  woman  to  an  opening  knocked  the  same  as  they  did  at 
the  men's  entrance  and  the  gatekeeper  having  asked,  ""Who  is  there  f 
and  the  priestess  having  replied,  "  Eve,  having  been  faithful  in  all 
things,  desires  to  enter,''  Eve  was  accordingly  ushered  into  heaven. 

Before  I  go  farther,  I  must  tell  how  they  believe  the  entrance  into 
heaven  is  to  be  gained  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Peter  will 
call  up  the  men  and  women,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a  woman  to  be 
resurrected  or  exalted,  or  to  be  made  a  (juccii  in  heaven,  unless  some 
man  takes  pity  on  her  and  raises  her. 

If  the  marks  on  the  garments  are  found  to  correspond  with  those 
on  the  vail  the  dead  are  buried  in  the  whole  paraphernalia,  if  you  can 
give  the  grips  and  tokens,  and  your  new  nam(\  and  arc  dressed 
properly  in  your  robes,  why,  then,  one  has  a  sure  permit  to 
heaven,  an<l  will  pass  by  the  angels  who  they  purpose  are  to  be  only 
ministering  servants  to  a  more  exalted  glory;  the  more  wives  they 
have,  they  think,  the  higher  their  gh)ry  will  be. 

To  resume:  After,  we  saw  Joseph  F.  Smith  sitting  at  a  table 
recording  tiie  names  of  those  who  were  candichites  for  marriage,  lie 
wrote  tiie  names  in  a  book  the  existence  of  which  marriage  register 
this  truthful  ajiostlo  has  since  denied,  so  that  a  polygamous  mai-riage 
might  i\ot  be  found  out  and  then  he  wrote  the  two  names  on  a  pajier 
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to  he  taken  into  the  sealing  room  to  tlie  officiating  priest,  so  that  he 
might  know  whom  ho  was  marrying.  After  having  given  this  shp  of 
paper  to  the  priest  Daniel  II.  "Wells,  we  knelt  at  a  little  wooden  altar- 
they  are  all  alike  in  the  Endowment  Ilonse.  He  then  asks  the  man 
if  he  is  willing  to  take  the  women  to  wife,  and  the  woman  if  she  is 
uillin": ti)  take  him  for  a  husband.  Thev  both  having  answered  ves, 
ho  tells  the  man  he  must  look  to  God,  but  the  woman  must  look  to  her 
liiisl)and  as  her  God,  for  if  he  lives  his  religion  the  spirit  of  (tod  v.ill 
be  in  him.  and  she  must  therefore  yield  him  unqucstioiiiiig  obedit^nce, 
for  he  is  as  a  god  unto  her,  and  then  concludes  by  saying  that  he,  having 
authority  from  on  high  to  bind  and  to  loose  here U]K)n  earth,  and  what- 
soever h<'  binds  here  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  seals  the  man  and 
woman  for  tim(!  and  ail  eternity. 

He  then  tells  the  man  and  woman  to  kiss  each  other  across  the 
altar,  the  man  kneeling  on  the  north  side  and  the  woman  on  the  south, 
and  so  it  is  finished.  Sometimes  they  have  witnesses,  sometimes  not ; 
if  they  think  any  trouble  may  arise  from  a  marriage  or  that  the  woman 
is  inclined  to  be  a  little  perverse,  they  have  no  witnesses,  neither  do 
they  give  marriage  certificates,  and  if  occasion  requires  it,  and  it  is  to 
shield  any  of  tlieii' polygamous  brethren  from  ijciiig  found  out,  they 
will  {)ositively  swc;ir  they  did  not  perform  any  marriage  at  all,  so  that 
the  women  in  this  church  hav<  nut  a  very  poor  outlook  for  being  con- 
sidered honorable  wives. 

When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over  we  came  out  of  the  "Seal- 
ing I'oom"  and  I  crossed  "  Ileayon"  into  tlir  ladies' dii  >ing  room, 
where,  after  having  dressed  and  my  husband  j)ai(l  tlu;  fees,  we  took  our 
de|)arture,  together  with  that  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit." 

It  was  half-past  three  i'.  m.  when  we  left,  I  having:  gone  there  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  You  can  prol»ably  imagine  how  fatigued 
one  feels,  after  listening  patiently  all  the  time  to  their  incessant  talk- 
ing. Certainly  at  the  end  of  the  time  one  feels  more  likr  ;  iking  in 
nouiishi'.ient  than  listening  to  the  prompting  of  the  "  Hob  >pirit."  I 
sliould  p(>rhaps  have  remailced  before  that  tlu'  priests,  when  going 
through  the  House,  wear  their  ordinary  clotiiing.and  como  straight  in 
to  the  "  House  of  the  Lord  "  with  their  dirty  toj)  l)oots  on  as  though 
they  had  just  como  off  a  farm,  while  we  ])oor  sinners  were  obliged  to 
walk  in  our  stocking  feet  lest  the  floor  should  l)e  defiled. 

Tii(!  little  addition  attached  to  the  main  building  on  the  west  side 
and  in  wiiich  the  font  is,  is  used    for  re-l»aptizing  people  before  they 
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can  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  house,  and  is  quite  a  separate  alFair 
from  the  wasliing  and  anointing;  people  are  generally  baptized  a  day 
or  two  before  thoy  go  through  the  house.  I  was  i)aptized  the  night 
before.  On  tliis  same  evening  T  was  told  that  as  I  was  going  through 
the  "House  of  the  Lord"  on  the  following  day,  I  must  pay  the  very 
strictest  attention  to  everything  I  should  see  and  hear,  as  it  would  be 
for  my  i)enefit  hereafter.  I  was  obedient  in  that  respect,  for  I  remem- 
ber everything  that  happened  as  vividly,  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  for  my  benefit,  I  hope  that  this  article  may 
])rovo  of  some  use  in  warning  and  enlightening  ])eople  as  to  tliat  most 
honid  blasphemy,  jargon  and  mummery  that  goes  on  in  that  most 
sacred  "  House  of  the  Lord."  Mrs.  G.  S.  Richards. 

Sucli  ai'e  a  portion  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  denominated  as 
relio-ious  performances  of  the  Mormon  Church.  There  have  been 
crusades  against  those  elder  orders  that  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  all  sucii 
crusaders  to  turn  their  "steel"  toward  this  "shield  "  of  the  Mormon 
Church  ?  Imperishal)le  glory  may  be  won  by  a  sharp  and  chivalrous 
contest.     Try  it  ye  men  who  despise  the  ancient  Ilyrum  I 
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THK  WINTER  HIDF,  FUUM  SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESfKIPTION  OF  SCENERY-MOHMOX 
SETTLKMKNTS  TIlliKF,  IIAVS'  IIAIN  THE  MOIOfON  IllltLE  OIK  IlLOOIIi;;; 
HOUSES  MOMtOE  SALISIIIUY,  Till-:  MAIL  COXTKAITOU  THE  "SLEEP"  AT 
CHICKEN  CKEEK-OUU  I'UE-EMI'TEH  ItANCH  O.N  THE  SEVIEK  lUVEH. 

AiioL'T  tlie  mifldle  of  Doconiber,  1807,  I  started,  in  compiiiiy  witli 
Monroe  Salisbury,  tlio  mail  contractor  for  the  Southern  Utah  mail 
route,  on  a  trip  throuj^h  the  Mormon  settlements  of  Southern  Utah. 
The  month  of  Doceml)er  had  been  very  fair,  the  air  salubrious,  and  the 
warm  sun  and  raritied  atmospiiere  imparted  a  vigor  unknown  outside 
of  tlie  mountain  region.  Tiie  animal  spirits  were  intense.  One  always 
felt  elevated  without  imbil)ing  that  "  nectar  of  the  mountain  gods*' 
known  to  all  pioneers  as  •'  Valley  Tan."  As  an  old  miner  often 
remarked,  he  felt  on  rising  in  the  morning  "as  if  he  had  six  l)ottles  of 
pop  under  his  belt  and  all  going  off  at  once !"'  Strange  to  relate,  fruit 
was  still  ripening  on  the  trees.  Peaches,  plums  and  grapes  were 
•'xposed  r')rsiltM)n  Main  Street.  But  a  few  davs  before,  I  had  pur- 
chased and  eaten  rosy -cheeked  ])eaches  and  luscious  grapes.  On  a  sin- 
gle cluster,  presented  by  a  friend,  I  had  counted  KU  grajjcs.  In  fact, 
it  was  up  to  this  time  a  beautiful  sunshiny  month,  without  a  speck  of 
a  cloud  to  mar  the  serene  blue  that  floated  in  gentle  waves  overhead. 
And,  oh  I  wiiat  glorious  days  they  have  in  Utah  I  "What  scenery  of 
sunshine,  mountain,  lake  and  iridescent  clouds  at  sunset  I 

I  remember  one  bright  afternoon  in  the  month  of  Se])tember, 
iStiS,  driving  with  my  wife  in  sight  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  a  road  that 
wound  along  the  base  of  the  Uintah  Range.  Tiie  atmosphere  was  ex- 
ci'i'dingly  clear  and  invigorating.  Our  spirited  animals  seemed  to  ]>ar- 
take  of  the  refreshing  scene  and  sped  briskly  away  over  the  hard,  dry 
road,  past  Warm  Spring  Lake  and  the  river  Jordan  that  rolled  its 
fresh  waters  into  the  saline  depths  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

For  ten  miles  we  drove  over  a  road  almost  as  smooth  and  level  as 
the  as])halt  pavements  on  the  great  boulevards  tlint  grace  the  suburbs 
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of  tlio  larger  cities  of  the  Union.  It  was  one  of  those  (leliglitfiil  after- 
noons bathed  in  tlie  glories  of  an  Italian  sun,  whoso  soft,  salubrious 
waves  ripi)le(l  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  rolled  in  gentle  billows  of 
sunshine  upon  the  gilded  silvery  surface  of  the  great  inhind  lake  that 
washed  the  valley  for  a  hundred  miles,  giving  promise  of  a  golden  sun- 
set such  as  the  traveler  discerns  alone  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains, 
iuul  I'ivaled  only  by  the  glories  of  the  d3'ing  sun  beneath  Italian  skies. 
All  the  world  seemed  iit  rest.  Not  a  note  of  discord  jarred  the  har- 
mony of  that  quiescent  scene.  Great  nature  lay  asleep  in  the  lap  of 
silence,  and  hermoniimental  piles,  lifting  tiieir  tall  heads  to  theetherial 
blue,  in  mad  deliglit  kissed  the  iridescent  clouds. 

But  as  beautiful  as  were  the  skies  and  as  glowing  the  glories  of 
that  resplendent  afternoon,  there  was  yet  in  stoi-e  for  us  a  rare  pano- 
rama of  beauty  that  alone  could  be  produced  by  the  confluence  of 
mountains,  lake,  moon  and  sunshine,  and  with  it  came  the  glories  of 
the  dying  day  painted  in  iridescent  colorsupon  the  fleeing  shadows  and 
golden  billows  of  drooping  sunlight. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  wo  returned  from  our  long  drive  to 
Farniington,  but  the  shadows  of  approaching  twilight  began  to  creep 
over  the  snowy  crests  of  tl  e  lofty  AV^ahsatch  ami  the  Western  Range, 
and  roll  down  their  rocky  I'idges  in  to  the  peaceful  valley  below.  The 
S|)irit  of  the  Mountains  seemed  to  stand  above  the  lofty  summits  and 
gently  drop  a  filmy  vail  of  sunshine  toward  their  distant  l)ase,  softly 
creeping  with  the  shadows,  and  through  the  gauze  of  filtered  sunshine 
sJKjt  flaming  rays  that  glowed  liki;  molten  fire  in  a  univereal  furnace. 
As  the  orb  sank  still  lower  in  the  west,  this  film}'  vail  of  suncloud 
changed  its  ephemeral  hue  from  rosy  pink  to  darkest  purple,  and,  ling- 
ering on  the  lofty  hillsides  and  above  the  valley  and  the  frosty  lake  as 
if  pinned  by  stars  unseen,  the  pale  moon,  a  full,  round  world,  j)eeped 
over  the  summit  and  showed  its  silver  face  above  th«^  snow-ca))ped 
AVahsatch.  All,  what  a  jflorious  virion  I  Ravs  of  jrolden  li<j:lit  and 
flames  of  fire  shooting  upward  to  the  zenith;  ])ink  and  purple  clouds  in 
veil  and  gauze,  hanging  over  mountain  and  valley;  a  dying  sun  forg- 
ing its  last  bolts  of  fiameonthe  heightsof  the  Western  Range,  ero  sink- 
ing to  its  night  of  rest;  at  the  sam»!  instant  a  pale,  round,  silvery  moon 
resting  on  the  Eastern  Range,  and  each  orb  mirrored  deepin  tluj  waters 
that  stretched  far  below,  while  over  all  sat  the  sileiu;e  of  the  solitudes 
awaitinjf  its  solemn  turn  to  clothe  the  (>artli  in  darkness. 
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Well,  il  WHS  Ji  glorious  diiy  as  we  rolled  gaily  out  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  seated  in  a  strong,  light  wagon,  built  exprcF  dy  formountain  serv- 
ice, behind  a  pair  of  beautiful  blooded  mares,  full  of  metal  and  eager 
for  the  race  througli  the  valley.  The  level  roads  were  hard  and  diy 
and  we  sped  onward  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  invigorating  air  of  the  early 


Many  settlements  were  jjassed,  clustei-sof  farmhouses,  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  well-tilled  llelds,  from  which  the  grain  had  been  gar- 
nered and  stored  (or  winter  use,  and  orchaids  and  vines,  Avith  the  fiuit 
still  clinging  to  their  branches.  I'efore  us  stretched  a  long  and  beauti- 
ful vAvA/.  formed  by  the  lofty  mountain  walls  that  rose  on  either  hand, 
and  the  green  valley  that  lay  between.  It  was  almost  a  panorama, 
unfolding  mile  upon  mile  its  continuity  of  gray  walls,  green  verdure 
and  ceruleiin  blue  that  arched  the  mountains  as  a  dome.  Lelii,  at  the 
head  of  Utah  Luke,  and  the  village  of  Pleasant  Creek  had  been 
])assed,  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  city  of 
Provo.  Here  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  soon  were  mastering  the 
<letails  of  a  steaming  supper.  It  was,  of  course,  a  Mormon  household, 
and  its  proprietor  was  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  community,  which 
likewise  embi-aced  all  other  rule.  We  arose  in  tiie  morning,  refreshed 
after  a  night  of  "sweet  sleep  and  peaceful  rest,"  ready  to  continue  our 
journey  southward.  What  was  our  astonishment  to  behold  the  earth 
wet  and  the  heavens  weeping!  The  beautiful  sunshine  of  yesterday 
h;id  given  place  to  sombre  clouds,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  cease- 
less torrents.  In  tin;  night  the  stars  consjnred  with  the  sun  and  glee- 
fully twinkled  behind  a  great  bank  of  stoi'm-eloud,  and  the  radiant  sun 
frowned  upon  the  eai'th  aiul  hid  its  golden  head  for  two  long,  weary 
(luys.  We  were  jjrisoners  in  the  Pisliop's  Castle.  Wo  did  not  suffer 
for  ought  save  our  liberty.  We  pined  for  tiie  green  lields,  thesunshine 
and  the  •' brush  "  on  the  road  with  our  swift-footed  ''steppers."  All 
the  long  forenoon  we  went  constantly  to  the  door  to  gaze  upon  the 
clouds,  in  tliL'  vain  hope  of  beholding  a  I'ift  that  might  ])romisea  burst 
of  simshine.  Only  the  ri'in  made  answer,  as  it  pattered  ceaselessly 
upon  the  window-panes  and  dripi)ed  in  deep  plashes  from  the  roof  upon 
ilic  pools  Ijeneath.  The  "  ^.Iwi  nion  Prophet  "  was  likewise  a  "  weather 
prophet,"  and  he  vou.-iisafed  the  information  that  it  was  a  "  three- 
days'  rain."  .\nii  so  it  jtroved.  What  was  to  l)e  done  to  while  away 
till' tedious  hours  f    We  hail  no  books  or  papers  in  our  satchels;  we 
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had  anticijxited  a  continuous  journe}',  and,  therefore,  no  time  to  read! 
Tliere  were  no  games  of  any  sort,  or  musical  instruments,  save  tlie 
muflled  crow  of  the  bedraggled  rooster,  who  looked  the  picture  of 
misery  and  ruin  as  he  wandered  airalesslj'  before  the  door,  his  tail- 
feathers  sweeping  tiie  ground.  Such  a  thing  as  a  pack  of  cards  was 
never  seen  in  a  Mormon  houseliold,  for  they  Avere  taught  to  believe 
them  an  invention  of  Satan.  The  ladies  of  Zion  were  not  permitted 
to  converse  at  length  with  Gentiles,  and  so  wo  were  denied  the  soft 
inlluonce  of  woman's  voice.  Their  sentences  were  monosyllables.  The 
men  were  absent  most  of  the  time,  about'  the  barns  and  cattle,  per- 
foi'ming  the  work  as  necessary  in  the  rain  as  in  the  sunshine,  and  my 
companion  was  gloom^-^  and  morose,  and,  almost  without  a  word,  sat 
nursing  his  wrath  at  this  unwonted  change  in  our  plans  and  expectations. 
Driven  at  length  well  nigh  to  despair  I  made  a  search  for  literature  of 
some  sort  to  dull  the  grim  edge  of  the  tedious  hours.  Thi'ee  days  of 
rain  and  imprisonment  within  the  narrow  walls  of  a  Mormon  house- 
hold, where  everything  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  broken  only  at  long 
intervals  by  a  sudden,  jerky  exclamation  from  the  surchai'ged  feelings 

of  my  exasjjerated  c<mirade:   "Well,  I'll  be  d d  (dipped)  if  this 

ain't  duller  than  death  1"  lie  was  a  man  of  strong  emotions,  as  well 
as  piiysique.  lie  has  since  grown  very  ricli  on  those  starry  routes  of 
mail  contractors,  where  great  fortunes  are  gobbled  in  a  daj',  provided 
you  get  tlie  proper  "'expedition,  increase  and  extension!''  lie  rides 
in  a  satin-lined  carriage,  on  downy  cushions,  and  fares  sumptuously 
every  day;  and  I  wish  liim  well,  for  far  worse  men  have  grown  rich 
on  nuiil  contracts.  But  in  those  early  days  he  had  crossed  the  plains 
many  times  with  a  "  bull  "  train,  and  knew  how  to  goad  an  ox  to  per- 
fection, all  of  which  required  a  degree  of  ))atience  that  would  crown 
the  life  of  a  saint  with  glory  and  immortality.  He  had  oft  times 
faced  death  in  the  ])erils  of  field,  flood  and  Indian  violence,  on  the 
long,  weary  way  from  the  ^lissoui-i  Kiver  to  the  valley.  For  him  now 
to  lose  his  coui-age  and  patience  and  be  abashed  by  the  rainfall,  was, 
indeed,  marvelous.  But  so  it  was ;  so  I  began  to  search  for  a  book, 
pamphlet  or  newspapei',  or  anything,  no  matter  how  ancient  of  date, 
so  that  I  might  beguile  "the  long,  long,  weary  day.''  I  searched  in 
vain!  Finally,  I  asked  one  of  the  "silent  women"  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  read  in  the  house.  Hesitating  a  moment,  as  if  engaged  in 
thought,  she  replied : 
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"  No,  sir  ;  nothing  tiiat  you  might  wish  to  read." 

""Well,  ^Didam,"  I  called  all  Mormon  women  madam  young  or 
old  fop  fear  of  offending  their  dignity,  presuming  them  all  to  bo 
married,  "  have  you  anythiixj  at  all  that  is  printed  f'' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  Mormon  Bible,"  she  answered. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  read  it :!" 

"Yes  sir." 

She  opened  a  (;loset  and  taking  therefrom  the  "precious  book" 
gave  it  to  me  without  word  or  c(miment.  Hitherto  I  had  never  beheld 
or  read  a  line  of  the  "Revelations,"  snid  to  bo  discovered  by  young 
Joe  Smith  "under  the  guidance  of  an  angel,"  and  upon  which  he  hiid 
founded  the  ]\I(jrmon  faith,  and  soon  T  became  deeply  immersed  in  its 
weird  and  mystical  disclosures. 

I  read  Orson  Pi'att's  account  of  the  origin  of  The  Book  of  Mormon ; 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophecies;  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  America  ;  of  the  New  World  first  peoplod  by  the  family 
of  Jared,  who  emigrated  here  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel ; 
how  they  grow  and  nudtiplied  and  in  course  of  time  bei3ame  sinful  and 
linall}''  wore  exterminated  in  battles,  in  oih>  of  winch  tiLui  miU'toiis  of 
men  were  slain  six  hundred  years  before  tho  birth  of  Christ.  I  read  of 
the  second  emigration  of  the  family  of  Lehi,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
who  came  over  from  Jerusalem  during  the  rei.'jri  (>f  Zedekiah  in  eight 
"barges,"  how  they  flourished  for  a  long  period,  but  falling  likewise 
into  evil  ways,  were  exterminated  as  their  predecessors  by  battles  and 
earthquakes  about  A.  I).  420.  I  read  of  the  third  migration  eleven 
years  after  Lehi,  whose  fate  they  likewise  shared.  Of  the  murder  of 
r.iilnin  and  the  theft  of  his  plates;  of  the  building  of  the  "barges."  Of 
I.flii  and  his  sons.  Of  Jaroth's  interview  with  "the  Lord."  After  the 
(liiiiculties  of  early  navigators  and  of  the  wonderful  compass;  of  the 
landing  in  America;  of  the  founding  of  nations  and  building  of  great 
cities;  of  Christians  in  America  100  years  before  the  biilh  of  Christ ; 
of  the  fouiidmg,  of  a  -jluircii;  of  preachings  and  persecutions,  fearful 
signs,  wonders  and  prophecies,  a ".d  of  battles  between  the  Xopliites 
and  Lananites.  Of  the  gold  plates  lud  in  the  hill  Cumorali,  situated 
l)etween  Palmyra  and  Manchester  in  the  State  of  New  York,      Here  a 
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great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Nephites  and  tlie  wicked  Lanian- 
ites,  in  which  23(i.OOO  men  were  shiin  and  the  Nephites  utterly  routed 
and  destroyed — but  twenty-four  escaping  besides  ]\Iorn»on.  But 
Mormon  had  received  from  his  father  the  plates  of  Neplii,  which  con- 
tained the  .sacred  i-ecordsof  his  peoi)le,  religiously  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  These  he  had  hid  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  before  the  battle,  after 
he  had  written  an  abridgment  of  them  which  he  gave  to  his  son  Moroni, 
who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Mormon,  soon  afterward  slain,  added 
to  them  a  short  account  of  his  own,  together  with  an  abridged  account 
of  the  Jonadite  expedition  and  then  buried  the  whole  of  the  plates  in 
Cumorah,  about  tiie  year  400.  A  short  time  afterward  M»m)ni  died, 
the  List  of  liis  nation,  and  with  him  the  Nephites  became  extinct.  The 
descendants  of  the  wicked  Lananites,  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
dark  color  of  tlieir  skins,  are  the  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indiads, 
found  by  Columbus,  when  he  discovered  America.  Sosayeth  the  plates 
of  Nejjhi. 

These  plates  remained  in  their  hiding  place  for  more  than  one 
thousand  and  four  hundred  years  until  finally  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  "  through  the  ministry  of  an  angel  "  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
A.  T).  182;?. 

The  Book  of  ]\[ormon  forms  a  largo  volume  of  nearly  six  iiundi-ed 
pages  of  line  printed  matter.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  and  some 
of  the  books  are  subdivided  into  chapters,  and  the  whole  work  is 
claimed  to  contain,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  purely  doctrinal  matter, 
the  record  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent. 

For  two  and  a  half  days,  while  the  rain  fell  and  my  companion 
damned,  I  pored  over  the  volume  and  heeded  not  tlie  storm  tiiiit 
wailed  without.  I  entered  deeply  into  its  mN-stic  depths  and  for  liie 
first  time  became  familiar  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  strange  faith 
upon  which  the  ^rormon  Church  was  founded.  No  one  disturbed  ini> 
as  I  tiius  delved  into  the  Mormon  mvsteries — save  niv  companion  wlm 
occasioiuiily  gave  me  \\w   l)enefit  of  his  own   belief,  that  the  whole 

(I (1  thing  was  a  prodigious  fraud  and  fit  only  for  idiotsand  lunatics. 

Of  course  this  was  not  spoken  in  the  jjresence  of  the  Bishop.     Tin' 
mail  contractor  was  too  shrewd  a  man  to  wound  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  a  ruler  in  the  church,  especially  as  he  was  in  constant  business  com 
Tuunication  with  the  Mormons  all  along  the  sf)uthern  mail  route.     Tl  i' 
Bishop  possessed  another  work  ca.ied  the  Book  of  Jacob,  but  I  had  no 
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time  tlion  to  gnisp  its  symUolical  contents.  That  and  a  liirtlior 
review  of  tiu;  Monnon  BiI)I()  were  reserved  for  anotlier  j)eriod,  when  I 
was  more  at  liberty  to  digest  its  revelations. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  third  dav  the  clouds  broke, 
the  rain  ceasefl.  the  sun  again  shimmered  on  mountain  top  and  valley, 
and  sank  at  nigiit  behind  the  Western  Range  in  a  great  red,  fiery  orb. 
Tlie  dawn  of  the  morning  found  us  ready  for  departure,  and  bidding 
the  family  Avhich  had  so  hospitably  entertained  us  or  tliree  days  a 
hearty  "goud-hye,"  we  again  started  i)riskly  on  the  rend.  The  heavy, 
continuous  downpour  of  rain  hiid  washed  the  road,  and  little  gullies 
and  streamlets  impeded  our  rapid  progress.  Still  the  horses  were 
fresh  and  full  of  lire  and  would  not  brook  delay,  and  so  we  pushed  on 
at  a  very  comfortable  pace,  until  mile  upon  mile  se})arated  us  from  the 
friends  we  had  left  behind.  As  we  progressed  the  country  became 
less  thickly  settled,  the  farm  lands  untilled  and  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  valley  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  grazing  of  many  herds. 
As  tlie  day  wore  on  we  became  convinced  that  the  storm,  which  we 
found  from  the  condition  of  ti.e  road  and  sunvninding  country  to  have 
been  universal,  had  not  yet  spent  its  force.  The  settlements  through 
which  we  passed  rapidly  were  now  at  great  intervals,  nuiny  miles 
intervening,  showing  that  we  were  entering  ui)on  the  outposts  of  Zion 
that  lay  between  its  capital  and  Fillmore  City.  Springviile,  Spanish 
Folic,  Payson,  Santaquin,  Xephi  and  Levan,  all  Mormon  settlements, 
and  more  or  less  thriving  and  prosperous,  according  to  their  natural 
locations  and  the  favor  of  the  church  leaders,  were  all  passed  and  their 
different  points  of  interest  ol)served  and  noted  for  further  use. 

As  the  day  declined  the  rain  again  set  in,  and  when  just  before 
dark  we  reachetl  Chicken  Creek,  where  we  were  to  remain  that  night, 
the  lands  were  fairly  swimming.  We  went  at  once  to  our  "  cpuirters" 
for  the  night.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  mail  carrier  on  a  short 
route  that  diversfed  !it  ri'dit  an<fles  from  that  jwint.  lie  was  absent 
on  his  route,  having  left  that  mornitig.  and  would  not  return  for  two 
days.  His  wife,  however,  made  us  as  couiforlalilc  as  ])ossil)le  and  gave 
us  tiie  best  her  iiumljle  home  afforded.  She  prepared  us  a  su})per  of 
fried  bacon  and  eggs,  tea  and  milk,  ami  johntiy  cake  baked  on  an  open 
o\'Mi.  Wo  did  full  justice  to  the  meal,  albeit  we  were  in  rather  an 
uncomfortable  ])osition.  The  dwelling,  cGinposed  of  two  rooms  and  a 
"  lean  to  "  for  a  kitchen,  was  located  on  tiie  side  f)f  a  hill  along  which 
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tlic  iMiiil  I'oiito  (losfrndt'd,  iiiid  tlif  great  overflow  of  I'iiiii  poured 
through  tlio  side  door  of  In'r  dining-room  wlicro  we  sal  at  supper,  and 
set  all  inovalilo  things  upon  the  floor '' asuininiing."  To  keep  our 
feet  from  being  likewise  washed  away  we  were  conijx'lled  to  elevate 
our  kness  toward  our  chins,  and  thus  sit  while  wo  partook  of  our 
wholesome  fare.  The  sleeping  room  adjoining,  to  which  wo  rejjaired 
after  our  meal,  although  of  dii't  floor  and  sod  roof — oh,  how  primitive 
were  the  styles  of  arcliitectuiv  I — was  perfectly  dry,  us  it  was  elevated 
more  than  a  foot  above  the  floor  of  the  dininij-room.  A  bri<;ht  fire  in 
tho  stone  chimney-place  greeted  us  and  shed  its  warmth  and  light  on 
our  wet  clothing  and  travel-stained  features.       , 

AVe  sat  before  the  blazing  logs,  watching  tlie  sparks  fly  upward, 
and  soon  were  wrapped  in  a  revery  of  thought.  An  lioui-  alter  we 
were  joined  by  the  good  housewife  who,  having  concluded  her  house- 
hold duties,  came  to  enjoy  the  wai'mth  and  comfort  of  a  di'v  room. 
And  thus  the  liours  sped  by  until  our  yawns  gave  notice  that  tired 
nature  avjis  awaiting  '•  its  sweet  restorer."*  Tho  onlv  bed  in  the  house 
was  in  this  room;  not  a  bedstead,  but  a  broad  structure,  built  in  the 
right  angle  of  the  two  walls,  and  not  a  poor  couch  to  rest  upon. 

The  kind  hostess  informed  us  that  this  couch  awaited  us  wheneviT 
we  chose  to  retire,  and  after  imj)arting  the  infonnation  she  sat  and 
gazed  upon  tho  dying  embers  that  flared  their  weird  forms  in  tho  dark 
background.  IVfy  ccjmpanion  and  T  looke«l  atoneanotiier  momentarily, 
each  urjiinir  tho  other  bv  slv  winks  ami  nods  to  beiiin  the  process  of 
disrobing.  And  thus  wo  lingered  for  another  half  hour  or  more — worn 
v"ith  the  long  di'ive  and  ove.-omo  by  the  soft  influence  of  tho  drowsy 
god,  nodding  in  oui'  seats  and  l)()wing  our  heads  to  tlie  flickering  flames 
upon  the  hearthstone.  Finding  I  could  withstand  tho  infiuenco  no 
longer,  T  softly  arose  from  my  scat  and,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
disrobed  and  lay  down  between  the  blankets.  !My  companion  followed 
in  tho  same  swift  and  secret  manner  an<l  soon  wo  were  wrap[)ed  in 
sound  slumber.  I  have,  how  ver,  a  faint  recollection,  ere  dropping 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  of  seeing  a  white  form  flitting  about  the 
room  and  preparing  the  fire  for  tho  night,  and  then  a  slight  souikI  as  of 
some  ono  arranging  a  ])illow  and  coverlets  upon  the  bed.  It  could  nni 
have  been  my  comrade  as  ho  was  already  asleep,  ho  so  avowed  upon 
the  honor  of  a  num.  and  I  know  he  was  a  truthful  and  honorable  man. 
and  Avould  not  fabricate  a  lio  on  such  a  small  matter.      It  must  have 
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been  some  one  clso,  '»ul  I  could  not  aflirin  it  uiulor  oath,  as  the  room 
was  ratlior  dark  and  I  was  much  too  slec])}'  to  pay  pacticular  attention. 
But  in  the  gray  dav...  of  tho  morning  on  awakening  I  thought  I  saw 
two  heads  on  the  Ijoister,  and  one  much  fairer  tlian  tho  other.  But 
then  airain  I  nii";ht  iiave  Iteon  mistaken,  as  I  had  mud  in  mv  eves,  the 
dripping  from  tlie  sod  roof  overliead,  for  tiie  saying  is,  tliat  witli  sucli 
a  covering  for  the  roof,  it  rains  three  days  inside  after  tho  rain  lias 
ceased  on  tho  outside. 

When  next  we  awoke,  it  was  by  tho  sound  of  a  cheery  voice 
calling  us  to  breakfast,  and  as  we  asked  no  questions,  wo  were  not 
what  might  bo  called  incpiisitive  men  we  never  "positively"  knew 
how  many  reposetl  in  that  bed  that  night.  It  might  have  been  three, 
and  possibly,  mind  T  say  possibly,  it  was;  but  we  were  much  too  tired 
and  sleepy  to  investigate,  and  besides  what  nuittered  it  ?  Our  slumi)ers 
were  in  nowise  disturbed !  "Wo  knew  she  was  a  kind  hostess  and  a 
good  and  li-ue  wcmian,  and  wlio  in  the  woihl  or  in  T'lah  had  a  better 
right  to  sleep  in  a  bed  than  its  owner?  Would  you  expect  her  to  lie 
down  on  the  earth  iloor  i 

Early  aftei"  breakfast  we  again  started  upon  our  journey.  The 
road  was  rough  and  hilly  and  the  morning  hazy  and  misty.  A  "spell '' 
of  bad  weather  iuid  really  set  in,  and  sadly  interfered  with  tlio 
pleasu  es  of  (mr  trip.  But  our  splendid  team  was  just  as  bright  as  if 
tiio  glad  sunshine  still  glorilled  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  moved 
onward  with  sharp  pace  and  ringing  footstei)s  on  the  hard  road,  Salt 
Creek  was  early  reached,  and  in  a  few  hours  avo  came  to  tho  banks 
of  the  Sevier  River,  where  the  tall  grasses  still  waved,  although  swept 
b}'  a  chill  autumn  wind.  At  this  point  was  a  beautifully  located 
section  of  land,  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  when  Undo 
Sam's  surveyor  should  drive  the  boundary  stakes.  In  looking  over 
the  land  we  found  that  a!Mormon  family  had  made  a  location  thereon 
and  huilt  a  rude  shelter  in  a  beautiful  grove,  not  far  from  the  winding 
road  that  led  to  the  ford.  As  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  toward  this 
new  abode  in  the  wilderness,  a  raincloud  bui'st  overhead  and  the  water 
fell  in  streams.  Wo  tied  our  horses  securely  to  the  trees  and  sought 
shelter  within.  As  we  entere<l  we  found  the  family,  consisting  of  the 
man  and  wife  and  about  a  dozen  children  of  ^'  rious  ages,  from  tho 
twins  at  the  bnjast,  to  the  grown  daughter,  all  engaged  in  their 
matutinal  meal  of  corn  bread  and  hog-ribs  to  which  each  ap^joared  to 
be  doing  ample  justice. 
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VV'o  informed  lumof  our  ownei-shipaiul  iiKjuiredas  tollio  lcuy:lliof 
time  he  proposed  to  remain  upon  the  hind.  He  politely  replied  that,  "  If 
the  court  knew  lierself  lie  believed  lie  had  come  to  stay  ! "  We  answered 
that  two  parties  could  not  own  the  same  jti(;co  of  land  at  thtj  same 
time  with  a  clear  title,  and  that  we  had  become  seized  of  it  by  law  as 
a  mail  station,  and  ju-ojujsed  to  liave  it  surveyed  and  make  the  necessary 
improvements.  Jle  replied  that  ho  had  no  oliji'ction  to  the  contem- 
l)lated  improvements;  that  they  would  in  nowise  iiiterfero  with  his 
hogs  and  patch  of  corn,  and  that  tlie  particular  piece  of  gi'<jund  was 
big  enough  for  both.  Ho  was  not  disposed  to  be  hoggish  in  the  matter, 
antl  would  make  no  objection  to  our  building  a  house  as  goodasliis 
own,  only  he  didn't  want  it  next  door,  where  the  hogs  and  chickens 
might  get  mixed.  In  fact,  lie  wouldn't  object  to  a  little  company  any 
how,  as  it  Avas  (piite  lonesome  for  Betsy  and  Sal,  and  he  supposed  wo 
would  bring  our  women  folks  along,  '^\y  comrade  intimated  that  ho 
was  not  yet  )K)ssesse(l  of  the  luxury  of  a  wife.  At  this  the  oltl  woman 
pricked  her  ears  and  winked  at  Sal,  who  all  the  while  had  been  gazing 
at  the  good-looking  man  besido  mo  with  the  beautiful  gold  watch  and 
chain,  and  diamond  studs  in  his  shirt  bosom,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
between  a  saw-mill  and  a  lilo  sharpener,  that  Sal  was  a  likely  girl  and 
would  iiiakoany  man  a  good  wife,  provided  ho  was  rich  enough  to  keep 
lier  in  sun-bonnets  and  new  calico  gowns.  To  alt  of  which  Sal  gave  a 
simpering  assent.  The  ciise  was  growing  serious  and  reminded  me  ol' 
a  brother  lawyer  in  the  States  who  had  business  in  one  of  the  sparsely 
settled  Xorthwestern  counties,  and  being  overtaken  by  night,  jiiit  up 
at  thd  first  fainihouso  lie  struck  on  tlio  road. 

It  was  a  log  house;  containing  two  rooms  and  furnished  in  the 
primitive  st^'le  of  the  early  pioneers.  The  family  consisted  of  the  old 
man  and  his  wife  and  a  full-grown  daughter  who  was  slashing  around 
barefooted  and  had  a  list  like  a  meat  ax.  After  gathering  up  the 
fragments  «)f  the  supjier  and  clearing  the  room,  the  old  woman,  who 
had  heen  looking  the  lawyer  all  over,  took  a  seat  immediately  in  front 
of  him.  and  without  any  jireliminary  remarks,  asked: 

'•  Do  voii  wear  such  flue  duds  all  the  time!'" 

•'  All  the  time,  madam."     replied  the  lawyer. 

"Is  that  a  real  diamond  in  your  shirt?" 

'•  Yes,  madam.'' 

"And  T  heard  y(>ii  tell  the  old  man  that  you  had  a  horse  and 
buggy  at  home,  besides  the  one  you've  got  here  f " 
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■'  Yes,  that  is  true." 
"  Ami  that  watcli  and 
cliaiii  arc  real  gold,  aren't 

tii.'vr' 

"  Ves;  the  real  stuff." 

"(Jost  us  much  as  two 
hundred  dollars  T' 

"  "Nfore  than  that ;  over 
three  hundred  dolhws." 

";Mv stars!  AVhv,  vou 
must  get  jis  much  as  forty 
tl  ol  lars  a  mon  th  and 
l)oanl :'"  sho  giisiH-d. 

"  ^Fadain,  I  f  renuently 
niake  fifty  dollars  in  a 
sinyle   <lav."' 

"  Heavens'.  AVliy  you 
must  he  worth  a  thousand 
doHars  ? " 

"  Yes,  ten  times  that  amount.'" 
"  How  you  talk  !  " 

Some  moments  of  silence  elapsed  ei'e  she  recovered  from  her 
amazement.  Then  sho  slipped  softly  to  the  corner  of  th(^  house,  to  seo 
ifanvonc  was  listeninn  to  her  conversation  with  the  lawver.  lieturn- 
iiig  (|uickly.  she  came  up  close  tr»  him  and  lowering  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  said  : 

"  Sav,  mister!  We've  heen  savin"-  Sallv  these  last  two  veal's  for 
the  hoss  of  a  .saw  mill  four  miles  up  the  creek,  but  if  yoti  are  nmshed 
on  her  and  she  is  nmshed  on  you,  Til  run  theold  man  .si.x  miles  throuirh 
the  hush  after  a  preacher  t<»  do  the  splicing." 

The  lawyer  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  in  his  politest  tones 
informed  the  «)ld  lady  that  he  already  had  a  wife,  who  was  anxiously 
awaiting  liis  return  home.  Tho  old  woman  fell  in  a  lit  at  this  revela- 
tion, so  depressing  was  tho  information,  and  so  poignant  hei-  grief  and 
ilis;ip|)(iintment,  fi(»m  whii'h  tlu?  "old  inan "  reviv<><l  her  hy  the 
prompt  application  of  corn-juice  and  a  mustard  [ilaster. 

The  lawyer  took  an  early  <leparturo  in  the  ujorning.  l)e;'ore  the 
iiii.xious  mother  was  out  of  hed. 

As  tho  rain  had  ceased  and  neither  of  us  was  i  i  tlic  nuitrimonial 
luarki't,  we  likewise  iteat  !i  hastv  retreat  and  left  out    "old    ui;in  "  and 
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his  aiiibiliuus  fiiiuily  in  uiulisturljcd  possession  of  the  lund.  I  suw  him 
but  once  iifterwiird,  on  our  return  nortinvard,  and  tlien  hut  for  a  moment. 
T  never  neaped  any  ))rotit  fi'oni  tlie*"niail  seetion."  as  f  never  could 
prevail  on  tlu^  "man  of  eliains  and  rods"  to  yo  thus  far  into  the  wihh-r- 
n(>ss  to  estal)lish  it?,  inotes  and  l)ounds.  J>ut  on  tiuit  s})()t  of  around 
wiiere  tlie  tall  grass  Avaved  its  green  and  gold  when  kissed  hy  the 
summer  breeze,  and  wiltl  flowers  filled  the  air  with  their  sweetest  per- 
fume, a  city  stands,  built  by  tlu;  brawny  hands  of  men  who  opened 
the  I'icli  mines  of  tiie  adjacent  mountains,  and  led  the  way  to  wealth 
and  luimaii  progress.  That  missionary  of  civilization,  the  steam 
en<'iae,  i)iows  its  swift  way  thi'ougli  the  valley,  ami  the  ancient 
mountain  walls  roijcho  its  call  to  the  adventurous  hosts  wiio  iiave 
planted  its  l)anners  on  tlieir  lofty  heights.  It  is  a  wilderness  no  more. 
Tlie  "-rass  antl  wild  HowtM's  have  disappeared,  and  the  loiui  hut  of 
the  settler,  upon  which  that  storm-cloud  liurst  that  I  )eceml)er  morning 
so  manv  rears  ago.  but  in  their  stead  stands  "a  flower  of  civilization," 
the  citv  of  Seviei'.  liie  home  of  strongmen  and  brave  women,  who  liavf 
tunneled  tho  mountains,  unfolded  its  golden  wealth  and  smitten  the 
lion  that  stood  in  tho  patiiway  of  human  progress.  Others  have 
reaped  the  wealth  that  might  have  been  mine;  but  I  have  no  regrets. 
Tiiev  have  earned  it  by  the  right  of  contjiu^st.  Xottho  con(]uest  of 
battle  and  carnage,  iiut  tiie  victory  won  by  tho  stern  conllict  of  man 
with  the  forces  of  iuitiir<\  They  have  l)rolcen  the  wild  mountain  bar 
I'iers,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  tido  of  wealth  and  happiness  that 
{'hristianitv  links  with  the  stalwart  ai'm  of  industry.  ( iener.itious  yet 
unborn  will  reap  where  they  have  sown,  and  I  say.  "(Jod  lilcss  tiiem!"' 
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CHHISTMAS  EVr.  IN  UorMt  VA1,I,KY-Nn  HKI)  TO  SLEKI'  ON-BEATING  OF  DUl'MS 
AN1»  KllilXd  OK  (il'NS  IN  lloMlll  OF  ClllilSTMAS  MoltNIN(.  THE  TEUUIIJLK 
sroKM  IN  THE  MOI'NTAI.NS  THE  MOKMON  KOUT  IN  THE  WIl.KEKNESS,  THE 
<  ITV  OK  UEKlCiE  THE  HOSIMTAI.ITV  OK  ITS  KINH-HEAHTEI)  KEEPEU-HI8 
IIEAITIKII.  DArfillTEK  THE  IUI»E  TO  KII.I.MOUE  CITV  TO  IJEAVEIt  TO  ST, 
(iEOKOE-THE  lUSINESS  IIISHOI'  OK  IlEAVKll  THE  MOKMON  IJAI.I.  AT  KIM.- 
MOHECITY  THE  IIEI.I.ES  OIKII.I.MOUE  (TTV  Ollt  DANCE  NAHHOW  ESIAI'E- 
TIIE  KIVEU  KOHKED    llETrUN  TO  SALT  I.AKE-SI'IES  ON  OfK  TKACK. 

Aktkk  ci'ossin<j  the  Sovicr  our  roiul  led  to  tlio  uplands,  and  our 
course  was  (piite  hilly.  In  these  higher  altitudes  snow  had  luinjL.'-led 
with  the  rain,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  quite  ii  depth.  Tiiis 
was  a  grazing  country,  and  Iierds  of  fat  and  lean  cattle  were  seen  at 
intervals.  I  now  beheld  the  novel  sight,  new  to  nie  at  that  time, 
of  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  short,  sweet  and  dried  hulFalo  grass,  witli 
whicii  the  hills  abounded,  all  of  which  was  i)eneath  snow.  The 
cattle  W(jiild  i)lant  themselves  lirinly  on  their  hindquarters  and  with 
their  fore  legs  paw  the  ground  swiftly,  causing  the  snow  to  ily  in  a 
silvery  spray  and  rapidly  uncover  the  ground,  exposing  the  grass  upon 
which  they  would  fee<I.  All  winter  long  they  sustain  themselves 
upon  this  dried  grass,  which  is  truly  nutritious.  Cattle  that  have  iK-eii 
woi'kcd  thin  and  poor  from  hard  continuous  labor  through  the  spring 
s'lmmer  and  fall  months  jire,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  turned  out  to 
graze  all  winter  upon  tiiis  grass,  and  in  the  spring  are  returned 
to  their  work  fat  and  sleek  and  stron<r.  Verilv,  "thev  ijet  their  own 
living  without  cost  to  their  owners,''  and  are  in  much  betti'r  condition 
than  if  housed  and  fed  at  home.  It  was  a  cold,  dreary  day,  and  the- 
ioiig  drive  made  us  f(>el  (piite  unconiforlal)le.  P.y  nightfall  we  reached 
the  settlement  of  Round  Valley,  and  aft«'r  some  parleying  and  the 
promise  of  considerable  gain,  we  liually  obtained  permission  to 
remain  over  night  at  the  house  of  th(>  polygamous  postmaster.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  these  people  were  not  W(>11  disjiosed  toward 
strangers,  especially  those  of  the  (ientile  pcMNuasion.  We  were  told 
we  coiihl  have  supjjcr  liiat  night  and  breakfast  in  the  morning.  i)Ut 
that,  as  the  accommodations  wi'i'e  (piite  limited,  no  l)ed  or  blanket.; 
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could  be  furnislied  for  rest  or  sleep.  "We  were  very  tired,  Jiiul  needed 
rest  after  our  long,  wearisome  ride,  but  wo  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
proprietor  of  this  harem  to  give  us  a  bed  even  for  a  part  of  the  night, 
although  there  were  at  least  five  or  six  in  the  house.  This  !N[ormon 
al)()de  was  a  lon<r,  ramblini''  structure  of  one  storv.  securelv  built,  and 
formed  part  of  a  hollow  s(piare,  in  which  phiii  the  settlement  was 
constructed  for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Iiulians,  which  weic 
(piite  frequent,  as  this  settlement  was  in  the  Indian  country.  Tiie 
wiiole  was  surrounded  i)v  a  wall  of  mud  brick.     Thev  cultivated  their 


farms  and  <;ardens  in  the  vici 


nil 


ind  on  tiu!  approach  of  a  band  of 


Iiostilcs  Would  retreat  to  their  homes,  thus  shaped  as  a  fort,  and 
successfully  resist  an  attack.  This  ^formon  possessed  threi'  wives,  one 
of  them  (piite  comely,  and  as  the  house  had   the  appearanct)  of  bei 


mr 


built 


in  si'ctioiis,  1  tlioiiglit,  periiaps,  tiiat  one  miglit  have  been  atulei 
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wi 


th  th 


le  ac(iuisition  of  each    wik' 


As   the  last  atldition  seemed   of 


iiioi'e  recent  construction.  I  surmised  that   the  last  wife  had  not  long 
been  an  iumate  of  this  household. 

Il  was  pitch  dark  without,  and  a  dri//,ling  rain  adtled  to  our  mis- 


erv  as  we  thoii:dit  of  the  morrow, 


Alt 


ioul:Ii  we  were  o 


III! 


red   to  sil 


up  ail  night,  at  least  we  were  sheltered  from  the  cold  rain,  and  a  ida/.- 
ing  lire  of  logs  on  tin;  stone  hearth  impart e<l  a  somewhat  cheerful  glow 
to  the  surroundings.  Our  •'Iviud"  h(jst  infonued  us  tiiat  if  we  wei'e 
disposed  to  invest  a  |)art  of  our  surplus  currency,  lie  coidd  oistain  for 
us  some  home-brewed  beei'.  I'eing  thus  dis|)osi'(l.  ami  only  too  happy 
of  the  opportunity,  we  gave  him  the  grceiiitacks  and  !■"  siiuilly  returned 
with  a  good-sized  l)ucket  of  the  malt.  To  this  we  ailded  some  pepper- 
sauce  to  give  it  a  taste,  oiiierwise  it  would  i)e  as  Hat  as  the  Detul 
Sea,  this  was  the  case  with  all  beei-  lirewed  in  the  Territory,  ami 
inviting  the  "head  of  the  hou.  >"  to  imbilie  also,  wt)  sat  aroiiinl  the 
lire  and  drank  the  beer  until  the  last  ciipi.il  was  gone.  The  \[ormon 
host  performed  his  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  never  flinched  at  a 
single  detail.  In  fact,  lie  sat  up  with  us  all  night  loii;!; — whether  it 
was  from  "gentlemanly  politeness."  love  of  the  beer,  or  distrust  of  the 


mi.     rSiit 


iccasionally  replenishing  it. 


(ieiitiles  111'  had  let  within  his  gates,  we  were  unalile  to  fatln 
true  it   was,  he  sat  with   us  by  the  fire,  i 
until  the  iffav  mists  of  the  niorninjr. 

During  the  long  night   I  could  not   help  thinking  that  this  \\n 
Christmas  eve.     That  the  mo  row  was  the  day  celebrated  all  over  th 
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Cliristiiin  world  as  the  birthday  of  tlio  Redeemer.  My  thoughts  wandered 
to  my  liomc  in  tho  far  East,  where  dwelt  the  loved  onos  of  my  heart. 
"What  a  snn-burst  of  memoiy  poured  in  upon  me  I  What  joys  that  day 
had  oft  times  unfolded  to  me  I  What  boyish  delights  and  hopes  and 
fears  had  consecnited  that  one  day  of  all  theyearand  embalmed  it  in  my 
memory  !  And  tho  love  and  beauty  that  clustered  about  it  in  my  early 
manhood  and  made  it  gohlen  with  the  drejims  of  hopeful  aspirations. 
Tendeiness  and  symjiathy,  and  the  gentleness'  of  loved  ones  pas.«ed 
beyond  life's  limits  who  had  made  it  a  day  of  kindly  offering  on  the 
altar  of  alTection  now  clothed  it  with  the  sweet  glories  of  the  dream 
world.  Twas  only  a  step  to  the  dear  old  home  through  the  .soft,  still 
gate  of  sleep!  Why  could  I  not  dream  I  was  there,  and  feel  their 
lvis.scs  upon  my  cheek  as  of  old  i  Alas.  I  was  faraway.  Great  mount- 
ain barriers  divided  us.  Three  thousand  miles  separated  us.  I  was 
away  off,  locked  in  the  mountains  in  an  inhospitable  land,  where  even 
the  luxury  of  a  bed  was  denied  on  that  night!  IJut  the  gray  dawn  of 
tii(>  morning  canu'  at  la.st,  and  with  it  a  suriu-ist.  I  heard  the  beating 
of  a  drum,  the  shrill  notes  of  a  fife,  the  llring  of  guns  and  tiie  loud 
shouts  of  men  and  boys.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Was  it  a  call  to  arms  ? 
IIa<l  the  wily  savage  chosen  that  dark  morning  for  an  attack  upon  tho 
sleeping  town?  Were  we  to  engage  in  battle  in  Kound  Valley  with 
the  white  man's  foe  ^  Were  they  already  at  its  gates?  No!  What, 
then,  means  thiscall  toarms  from  flfoand  drum?  Ah, my  Gentile  friend- 
it  is  tho  sound  of  the  Mormon  boys  of  Round  Valley  ushering  in  tho 
(lawn  of  Christmas!  They  are  marching  around  the  hollow  stpuire 
with  drum  and  fife;  they  are  firing  a  salute  at  each  househohl ;  they 
are  singing  the  songs  that  are  now  being  sung  by  Christian  millions  .ill 
ovei-  the  world;  they  are  ringing  the  bells  and  shouting  their  loud 
huzziis,  and  their  notes  shall  be  borne  over  the  <listant  mountain  to])s 
on  tho  electric  chords  of  sympathy  to  swell  tho  anthems  of  praise  and 
rejoicing — the  chorus  of  the  world  song  that  tho  Redeemer  liveth ! 
Three  tlumsand  miles  from  home,  and  three  hundrwl  from  a  base  line 
'if  civilization,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of 
I  lie  Willi  haunts  of  Indian  ft)es,  these  Mormon  boys  ar©  celebrating 
tiie  birth  of  Christ.  No  wonder  that  we  bcmght  a  tub  of  beer,  the 
liiuket  was  too  small,  and  when  they  came  to  "our"  house  singing 
ilieir  Cliirstmas  carols,  drank  with  them  tho  early  morning  toast  of  a 
■  Merry  Christnuis  to  all  tiic  Mormon  boys  of  Rounil  Valley." 
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It  was  a  (lark,  dreary  iiK)riiin<^  as  wo  loft  liouiid  Vallov,  after  a 
late  liroakfast,  Tlio  lioavons  wore  lowering  and  gave  promise  of  a 
storm  which  burst  upon  us  when  but  a  few  uiilos  on  our  journey.  'Wo 
were  in  a,  mountain  cf)untrv,  and  as  we  rliud)ed  the  uplands  the  storm 
increased.  It  was  useless  to  turn  back  to  a  j»laco  that  atfordod  no 
means  for  rest  or  sleep,  and  so  wo  concluded  to  push  on  in  the  hope 
that  the  elements  would  soon  cease  their  warfare.  Our  hope,  however, 
was  vain.  The  storm  of  rain  soon  changed  to  a  gale.  The  nearest 
shelter  was  Fort  Union,  at  least  thirty  miles  distant.  Wo  put  our 
blooded  steeds  to  their  full  mettle,  and  swept  along  the  hard  mountain 
road  with  a  celerity  seldom  known  in  that  country.  Thirty  miles  in 
an  open  Ituggy  e.\pos<!d  to  a  torrent  of  rain  was  surely  bad  enough, 
but  when  the  storm  changes  to  a  gale,  and  to  tht>  rain  is  added  lirst  a 
shower  of  hailstones  of  such  si/e  as  to  sting  us  severely  and  madden 
our  horses,  and  to  the  hail  is  added  a  downfall  of  snow,  and  withal  a 
stoi'ui  of  wind  tliat  lu'arly  blew  the  breath  out  of  our  Ijndies,  what 
would  you  say  i  When  high  up  the  tall  mountain  side  we  met  these 
elements  altogethei-,  rain,  hail,  sleet  and  snow,  borne  u|)on  us  li\  a  diiv- 
ing  wind  tiuit  chilled  the  marrow  in  our  bones  and  fn  ze  the  j^reatcoats 
on  our  bodies  as  stilT  as  sole  leather,  and  as  if  to  add  greater  fri<:iit  to 
our  ahead;,  uuuldened  animals  and  to  makt^  the  whole  matter  more 
uncomfortable  for  us,  we  suddenly  ))enetrate(l  a  storm  buist  as  we 
dashed  aloufj  over  the  mountain's  crest.  Forked  aiul  sheeted  liirhtninir 
played  all  around  us,  enveloi»ing  us  at  times  almost  within  its  ilaming 
folds,  and  shooting  thence  in  zigzag  lines  far  down  the  mountain  sides, 
leaving  a  scf)rched  and  blackened  line  of  sliivercil  rocks  and  trees  in  its 
l)athway  from  the  clouds.  P(>al  after  peal  of  thunder  reverberated 
from  summit  to  base,  rolling  as  it  W(>re  from  locky  towei-sand  nunarets 
to  cavernous  depths  far  below.  It  was  a  battle  among  the  clouds,  and 
heaven's  artillery  was  shaking  the  rocks  from  iheir  lirm  base.  1  had 
heard  tlie  roll  of  infantry  and  the  voice  of  the  deep  mouthed  cannon 
during  the  dark  struggle  between  the  sections,  as  the  tide  of  conflict 
swept  over  the  embattled  j)lains;  but  never  before  had  my  ears  been 
assailed  with  such  deafening  roai-s  as  met  them  there. 

.My  feai-  each  moment  was,  that  our  frightened  atiimals  woukl  get 
b»>yond  the  control  of  the  strong  hand  that  held  and  guided  them. and 
in  liieir  mad  fury  dash  headlong  into  a  chasm  beneath.  Pelted  by 
hailstones,  deafened    by  thunder  and    dazed   by  the   vivid   glare  of 
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li<j;htninjj,  thov  l)oiin<lo(l  along  witli  tlie  speed  of  the  wind,  wiiich  was 
now  our  furious  coini)anion.  I>ut,  encouraged  l)y  tlie  voice  they  knew  so 
well,  they  kept  the  road  in  safety.  Torrents  of  rain  M\  and  seemed  to 
freeze  as  it  would  fall  upon  us,  so  intense  was  the  cold  in  the  driving 
•'ale.  I  was  compelled  to  take  off  mv  hat  and  liold  it  over  mv  mouth 
to  keep  the  breath  in  my  Ixtdy,  so  fearful  was  the  wind  that  swept 
ailing  that  mountain  road.  But  as  we  descended  tho  storm  decreased 
in  violence,  the  thunder  more  distant  and  the  glare  of  the  lightning 
less  vivid.     IJutthe  rain  and  the  driving  sleet  remained  our  close  coni- 
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l);ini()ns.     Our  smoking  steeds  had  reached  the  |)lains,  and  a  dot  upon 
its  surface  indicated  that  Fort  Union  was  not  many  miles  distant. 

With  ivnowed  energy  our  brave  animals  sped  along  without  whip 
or  spur,  as  if  instinct  with  the  knowledge  that  food,  shelter  and  rest 
were  near  at  hand.  The  bridge  was  over,  the  moat  and  the  great  gates 
<if  the  furt  were  wide  open  to  receive  us,  for  the  liospitaltle  keepei'had 
iilready  seen  us  from  its  ramjjarts  as  we  struggled  through  tho  storm, 
;in(l  hastened  to  open  its  portals  and  not  its  port  holes.  As  we  tlrovo 
within  the  enclosure  and  the  drawbridge  was  withdrawn  and  the  great 
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gates  swung  back  in  their  places,  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  we  li ail  reached 
"a  city  <»f  refuge  within  the  wilderness,"'  and  our  shelter  was  secure. 
( )ur  garments  wen;  so  fi'o/.en  and  our  limbs  sostiirencd  from  the  severe 
and  perilous  ride  tiirough  the  mountain  storm  that  wo  were  unalth;  to 
alight  without  assistance.  A  blazing  fire  greeted  our  benumbed 
lind)s,  ami  soon  we  wero  ablo  to  remove  our  greatcoats,  so  frozon 
with  sleet  and  mud  that  thev  stood  alone  like  sacks  filled  with  <:rain. 
The  r(K)m  was  filled  with  vapor  from  our  drying  garments  wln-n  our 
kind  ho.st  made  his  appearance,  having  remained  to  see  that  our  ani- 
mals were  properly  housed  and  fed.  His  first  remark  was  that  which 
only  those  in  our  condition  could  fully  appreciate: 

''Gentlemen,''  said  ho,  "you  seem  to  have  had  a  hard  drive  of  it. 
You  are  cold  and  wet.  and  I  think  that  a  little  hot  whisky  and  water 
would  do  you  good.  I  have  somo  "valley  tan,''  if  you  prefer  it,  and 
likewise  a  barrel  of  States  whisky,  which  1  trailed  fronj  a  party  of  emi- 
grants this  fall,  and  if  you  will  have  it,  I  will  get  it  hero  in  a  minute." 

I  have  heard  many  eloquent  speeches  at  some  of  tho  finest  and 
grandest  banquets  that  art  and  skill  and  wealth  combined  could  devise, 
but  I  think  that  was  tho  most  hospitable  and  eloquent  of  them  all  I 
We  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  wo  wero  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
that,  wot  to  the  skin  as  we  W(!re,  with  no  change  of  garments,  a  little 
of  tho  "States"  whisky  would  be  of  inestinuible  service  in  thawing  lis 
out  and  in  preventing  cold  in  our  system. 

In  an  instant  he  was  gone,  and  in  a  few  more  back  again,  with  a 
(juart  j)iicher  filled  to  tho  brim  with  the  amber  liijuor.  In  a  moment 
more  ho  had  secured  from  tho  kitchen  another  pitcher,  filled  with 
boiling  hot  water,  which,  together  with  a  bowl  of  white  sugar  and  the 
necessary  glasses  and  spoons,  ho  set  on  a  table  before  us,  and,  leaving  us 
to  ourselves,  bade  us  ))artake  to  our  hearts'  content. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment  when,  with  stifTened  and  benumbed 
fingers,  I  began  to  mix  a  draught  fit  fortius  gods  ?  Putting  the  sugar 
into  tho  glass  and  dis.solving  it  with  tho  hot  water,  T  ])oured  in  a  gill, 
at  least,  perha|)s  more,  of  the  whisky,  and  then,  filling  the  glass  to  the 
level  brim  with  the  hot,  steaming  water,  and  stirring  it  briskly  for  a 
moment,  I  swallowed  the  draught  with  the  same  avidity  dis])layed  by 
"  (Juilp,"  the  renowned  character  of  Dickens. 

My  companiim  performed  the  same  laudable  undertaking  at  the 
same  time,  and  soon  after  we  repeated  the  operation  and  began  to 
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tli()rouy;lily  wiinn  the  inner  man  utul  send  I  lie  lil'e-Ulood  dancing  tliroiigli 
our  voii:s.  The  fire  wurnKid  us,  tliu  li(|U()r  cheered  us,  our  wet  gar- 
ments l)egiin  to  dry,  and  when,  an  liour  afterward,  we  were  invited  to 
dinner,  our  ravenous  appetites  caused  us  shame  and  confusion.  There 
was  at  that  time  not  a  huuuin  liahitation  hotwe<'n  Round  VaUcy  and 
Foi't  Union,  and  not  a  morsel  iiad  cross  •(!  our  lips  since  leaving  the 
former  place.  Wo  were,  therefore,  sadly  in  need  of  food,  and  ate  so 
heartily  that  wo  felt  oi)liged  to  offer  excuses  to  our  kind  Mormon  host. 
Not  n  word  would  ho  have,  however,  but  piled  our  plates  full  again 
and  again,  until  the  craving  was  all  gone.  We  then  returnc'd  to  the 
bright  fire  in  tlu;  sitting-room,  and,  filling (»ur  pipes,  engaged  in  friendly 
convei-sation  until  the  hour  of  retiring  arrived.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  the 
clean,  white  bed  that  night!  Wo  had  not  slept  for  forty-eight  haul's, 
and  our  slumber  was  sweet  and  profound.  And  thus  we  closed  that 
Christmas  day  in  tlu*  distant  mountains,  thankful  to  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  for  His  watchful  caro  and  ])rovidence.  I'efore  retiring  we 
consulted  as  to  our  future  movements,  and  concluded  to  remain  at  tiie 
fort  until  the  storm  al)ate<l  its  fury.  Wh  t  was  our  glad  surprise  on 
awakening  in  the  morning  to  beliold  the  sunshine  streaming  in  through 
the  window  panes.  The  air  was  cold  and  crisp,  and  the  tnonnd  frozen 
hard  as  we  pursued  our  journey  to  Fillmore  City,  distani  fifty  miles, 
and  the  nearest  settlement  southward. 

After  breakfast  that  morning  what  was  my  delight  and  surprise 
to  find  my  grojitcoat  nicely  cleaned  and  j)crfoctly  dry.  The  beautiful 
daughter  of  our  host  had  performed  that  labor  of  love,  and  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  ofTer  her  a  recompense.  Not  a  cent  would  she  receive  for 
the  kind  act;  but  on  my  return  to  Salt  Lake  City  I  ])urcliased,  at  a 
cost  of  ^l.'»,  the  handsomest  lady's  workbo.x  I  could  find,  lilIo<l  with  all 
the  intricate  details  of  a  woman's  workshop,  and  transmitted  it  with 
my  ))rof()und(!St  thanks  for  the  comfort  she  bestowed  on  me  by  that 
kind  attenticjn. 

We  were  likewise  greatly  surprised  at  the  refusal  of  the  host  to 
receive  a  proper  consideration  for  our  entertainment.  Although  wo 
insisted,  he  positively  refused  to  accept  a  return  for  all  his  kind  hospi- 
tality. We  were  amazed  at  liis  generosity,  i)ut  were  enabled  to  recpiite 
Iiim  in  a  more  substantial  way.  The  fort  was  not  on  the  immediate 
line  of  the  mail  route,  and  letters  and  express  packages  had  to  be  sent 
by  s])ecial  messenger  from  Round  Valley  once  a  week.     .Mtliough  it 
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len<^tlicno(l  tli<«  route  to  soiius  extent,  we  iiiiidt'  an  order  cliangiiiy;  tlie 
8aine  so  as  to  include  Fort  I'nion,  and  thereafter  tiie  liospitahle  Mor- 
mon roceivcMl  his  mail  and  express  matter  three  times  a  week  as  tlie 
<'oach  rolled  hy.  It  always  eariied  "a  mail  l)ag"  for  Fort  Union,  as  a 
remeiidtranco  of  his  kindness  toward  the  half  frozen  stranj^ers  he  let 
within  his  mites  that  stormv  Christmas  dav.  We  wish  to  sav  also 
that  his  hospitable  acts  were  perfornied  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
relations  to  the  I'nited  States  (lovernmcnt.  They  wert'  extended  to 
two  stran^'fi's  from  Salt  Lake  Oity,  journeying  southward  to  the  settle- 
ment of  St.  (ieori>:o  on  what  he  suppposed  to  he  private  husiness. 
We  had  especial  reasons  for  keepinjj  our  indentity  unknown,  as  we 
were  on  a  tour  of  observation  at  the  mstanee  of  the  (tovcM-nment.  I 
mention  this  fact  hecaust*  wt;  were  so  d(M'ply  impresscMJ  with  the  dill'er- 
♦'iice  of  our  reception  and  entertainment  at  his  hospitable  abode.  ai\d 
at  Round  N'alley.  Had  the  postnuister  at  Kound  N'allo}'  have  known 
my  relations  with  himself  and  the  postijlfice  department,  J  doui>t  not 
hi'  would  have  <nven  us  the  best  bed  in  his  house,  thou'di  he  made  one 
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Such  was  his  selfish  nature.     1 


never  saw  in  all  my  travels  throu^'-h  I'tali  a  mon;  happy  or  bri^diter  look- 
in^'  family  than  that  at  Fort  I'liion,  and  ihoiij^h  neai'ly  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  1  left  its  bastions,  moats  ami  casemates,  I  remember 
it  all  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday. 

The  drive  to  Fillmore  City  was  the  most  pleasant  of  all,  save  that 
of  the  first  day  out  of  Salt  Lake  City  before  reaching'  I'rovo.  'J'lic 
road  was  hard,  llitMiir  crisp,  and  the  life-blood  bounded  tiirough  our 
viens  with  an  impetus  born  of  true  vigor  and  health.  Not  the  least 
trace  or  ill  effects  of  the  fearful  storm   tlirou<rli  which   we  had  passed 


on    the  previous  day    remained  in  our  system  to   remind  us   oi  oui 
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linfiil  exitcrieiice.     'I'he  warm  fire,  the  <;ood    food,  the  splendid  rest 


and  withal  tlu;  hot  steaming'  wliisky  and  wat(,'r  .so  thoughtfully  and 
generously  provided  by  our  host  loiit!  of  Nature's  noblemen)  togi'tlier 
with  our  own  vigorous  consMtr.iions  and  plethora  of  lite  blond, 
prevented  oven  the  semblance  of  that  jxipular  evil,  "a  cold  in  tiie 
head."  Not  an  ache  or  a  pain  to  mar  the  glorious  exhilaration  of  our 
southward  journ(>y  !  How  we  sped  along  in  the  glad  sunshine  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  great  mountains  I  All  our  cares  were  forgottcK  in 
the  glory  of  our  surroundings!  We  were  young  men  with  life's 
fortunes  all  before  us,  awav  off  in  the  distance  like  the  vista  of  vallev 
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nnd  inouiitiiiii  tiirf»u;;li  wliic-li  wo  truvcllud  in  (•«intiniial  intDxication 
and  fever  of  reason.  The  wine  of  youth  painted  ilie  joys  of  young  ideas 
on  our  minds  i't  tlio  warm  ^^lowing  colors  wliicii  .'aney  spread  of  all 
tliat  was  yet  uidiuown.  Could  that  veil  have  li.-eu  lifted  what  would 
we  not  have  seen  i  Nov/  the  storm  and  the  rain  were  all  for<rotten  in 
tlict  j^dorioiis  sunshine  that  made  the  world  all  too  ex(p(isiie.  Our  very 
animals  partook  of  (ho  Jiour's  inspiration,  and  released  from  the  fetters 
of  the  storm,  hounded  along  as  if  in  harmony  with  our  thoughts.  AVo 
wert!  in  the  Indian  country,  and  no  town  or  village  or  human  haltita- 
tion  enlivened  that  Ion'' stretch  of  lil'tv  miles.  We  nu'l  hut  two  liviiijr 
ohjects  all  the  Avay.  (hw  a  num  on  horseback,  the  other  alonc^  .solitary 
gray  wolf  which,  gaunt  and  starved,  crossed  our  jiath  in  search  of 
food,  antl,  as  if  in  the  agony  of  desperation,  stood  still  and  ga/ed  at 
us,  not  sixty  yards  from  where  wo  ])assed.  Tho  natinal  instinct  of 
man  to  slay  a  wild  animal  momentarily  unchecked,  caused  me  to  raise 
my  rille  to  n;y  shoulder  with  dea<llyaim.  Instantly  tin' thought  came 
over  me  :  "It  is  the  sole  li^'ing  thing  we  have  thus  far  met!  Let  it 
live.  th(!  woi'ld  is  hi"-  enoiiyh  for  hoth  I" 

The  num  (m  horsehack  jiassed  us  a  litth;  later.  lie  did  n(jt  so 
much  as  return  our  passing  salute.  Perhaps  ho  was  distrust  fid  of  us 
in  that  remote  spot  of  tin.'  wilderiu'ss.  There  wen.-twoof  usand  hoth 
iiiiiu'd.  Jl(!  likewise  was  armed,  and  hi'  hold  his  ritle  across  his  saddle 
liow  as  he  passed  in  silence.  I  turneil  in  my  seat  ami  looked  hack 
upon  him.  Ilis  head  was  likewise  turned  upon  his  horse  toward  us, 
and  he  never  removed  his  gaze  until  wo  passed  out  of  sight.  It  was 
nothing  unusiud,  however,  it  was,  in  fact  u  custom  of  the  country; 
neither  of  us  wished  to  he  shot  ii'.  the  hack.  I'ut  the  jrrav  wolf  way 
the  more  companional)le  of  the  two  ami  I  was  glad  I  did  not  take  its 
lih'. 

.\s  w«!  had  made  an  earlv  start  that  morning,  and  tho  dav  was 
l)riglit  aiul  the  roads  line,  W(!  made  rapid  jtace  and  arrived  at  Fillmore 
City  al)out  mid-afternoon.  Aly  ccmipanion  wishing  to  attend  to  some 
husiness  of  his  own,  connected  with  his  nuvil  route,  separated  from  me 
and  I  did  not  again  see  him  until  wo  juet  at  supper  at  tho  hotel.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  I  was  not  iiile.  hut  went  about  viewing  the 
lute  capital  of  Ttali  Territory',  bearing  tlio  name  of  one  of  our  honored 
Presidents,  and  attendinjf  to  mv  own  (lelei:ated  duties.  The  count  v  in 
which  Fillmore  Citv  is  situated  is  named  Mi!l:ird,  and  thus   the  whole 
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niiine  of  the  cx-Prcsiclent  has  Ix'cn  grafted  upon  Utah  topography. 
This  settleiuent  was  tlio  hirgcstat  iliatthiu'  of  any  on  thi'  wimlc  roiiit 
aftor  leaving  Salt  Lak(;  City,  and  I  wius  told  that  foniKM'ly  the  ))opnla- 
tion  was  larger  than  at  that  time,  of  course,  when  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Territory,  containing  the  public  olHces. 

After  resting  all  night  in  a  comfortable  bed  and  enjoying  a  gond 
l)reakfastin  the  morning,  we  renewed  onr  journey,  stopping  brietly  t 
tJie  intervening  settlements  of  Corn  ("reek  aiul  ]^[eadow  (-reek,  am' 
reached  Heaver  ('itv  before  night  fall.  The  count  v  again  assumi'd  tl  i! 
aspect  (.f  cultivated  s(iil,  and  farms  and  gardens  greeted  us  on  i  ,ir 
approach  to  tlie  towns.  IJeaver  City  I  found  to  l»e  a  place  of  <•""-;. 'er- 
able  importance,  and  the  center  of  a  large  farming  regior.  us  ^'-i^ii  as  a 
bi'oad  and  prolitic  spiritual  fold.  There  were  (juite  a  number  of  IMor- 
moM  settlements  some  distance  from  the  direct  liiui  of  travel  on  both 
sides  of  the  vallev,  and  the  countrv  itself  was  cultivated  to  a  liigher 
dc'n-ee  of  excellence  than  anv  wo  had  seen  since  leaving  the  vicinitv  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Aiul  this  was  the  case  from  here  all  the  way  to  St. 
(t<'ori>e.  At  I'.cavcr  (^i(v  I  met  and  was  introduced  to  its  leadinj,'' 
citizen,  \hv.  "I'.ishopof  Heaver."  I  was  very  well  impressed  Avith  both 
his  speech  ami  manner.  AVhile  quite  dignifuul  in  his  ap[)earance,  and 
evidently  possessed  of  great  force  of  character,  he  was  not  like  most  of 
tlicm  in  similai"  authoritv  whom  I  had  met  in  mv  hm";  iournev.  lie 
was  not  shy  of  (lentile  strangers,  at  least  he  gave  i\o  evidence  of  such 
a  characteristic  during  our  intercourse.  One  the  contrary  his  manner 
was  open,  frank  and  free,  and  his  speech  waspleaseiit.  lie  waskiiowii 
everywhere  as  the  l)est  business  man  of  all  tlie  prophets.  Coadjutors, 
and  the  city  of  Heaver  and  surroundings  bore  evidenc(!  of  that  fact. 
\  stirring,  active  man  himself,  lie  compelled  all  within  his  control  to  be 
likewise.  There  were  no  idlers,  even  the  wonu'ii  ])erfornuMl  their 
share  (>f  labor,  lie  had  agoodly  nund)erof  wives,  and  all  were  engaged 
in  some  occupation.  lie  invited  mo  into  his  workshops,  and  I  saw  them 
all  at  their  daily  labor.  Some  were  spinning,  others  weaving,  and 
a  numl)er  were  engag(Ml  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  fabrics  for  tii(i 
market.  They  were  all  silent  and  strictly  attentive  to  their  lai)ois, 
and  (lid  not  look  up  from  their  work  on  the  entrance  of  a  stranger, 
evincing  tlu;  usual  curiosity  of  their  sisters  of  the  "outside  world." 
Thoroom  was  on  the  gro\ind  (l./>r  of  a  building  attached  to  his  house- 
hold, liffht  and  well  ventilated,  and  I  think  there  must  have  been    at 
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least  twoiitv  wonu'ii  employed,  but  tliev  woro  not  all  wives — at  least 
iKit  all  Ills  DWii  wives,  as  I  was  afterward  informed.  The  most  of  his 
wives  wt-re  among  Ihem,  however,  thus  engagiHJ,  perhaps  some  were 
his  (laughters,  i)ut  of  this  I  can  not  conlidently  speak,  as  I  was  not 
infornu'd.  There  were  likewise  seatteri'd  through  the  town  (juitt;  a 
nmiiiicr  of  workshops  for  tin;  nu'n  engaged  in  various  l)ranehes  of 
industry.  All  the  pi.  >jii,'  of  this. settlement  whoui  I  met  appealed  toi)(> 
contented,  if  not  hap|iy,  and  tho  whole  ])lace  bore  an  airof  activity  and 
pro^periiy. 

I  have  said  tiie  name  of  the  settlement  was  I  eaver  f'ily.  Its 
nrii:iii  was  not  unfolded  to  uie.  i»utits  cognomen  was  not  inappropriate 
will)  that  industrious  little  mason,  f(ir  the  people  that  I  saw  •*  W(M'e  all 
at  work  like  beavers." 

W('  reniain(<d  with  the  Uishoj)  that  night,  and  hastily  resumed  the 
•••ad  in  the  nujrning.  St.  (ieoi-ge,  the  lirst  settle  iient  in  Southern 
Iiali.  was  close  to  the  Arizona  line,  and  distant  from  ]>eaver  more  than 
,1  hundred  miles. 

.\s  tiie  weather  was  fair  and  the  roads  good,  we  made  rapid  ju'og- 
ress,  slopping  at  each  town  oi-  settlefuent  on  the  way.  At  various 
points  alnug  our  jounu'y  it  appeai'ed  ti)  be  stnddt'd  with  thick  settle- 
ments. We  were  now  so  far  soiithwarck  that  a  warm  sun  greeted  us 
and  ilie  cliimite  was  very  salidirious.  There  were  many  acres  under  a 
^tatc  of  line  ( idt  ivatiou,  ami  farms,  gardens  and  orciiards  weic  to  he 
..e(  <\  surrounding  the  settlenu'iils. 

On  the  second  day  we  reached  St.  (icorge.  having  passed  through 
the  vilhige  of  (ireeiiville.  |!uckhorn,  I'arowan,  I'aragoiiidi.  Summit. 
<  eiiar  City.  Sliirts  Creek,  Kaiiara.  liellevtie,  \'iigin  City,  Tti(|ueville 
and  Ilai'iisbuig.  There  were  others,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
si/e.  IpiU  they  were  not  located  oji  the  direct  line  of  thi'  road,  and  we 
<'ould  not  spare  the  time  to  visit  tiiem. 

St.  (ieorge  was  for  tin'  present  the  terminus  oidiir  travel,  and 
here  we  I'csted  foi- a  brief  i)eriod,  recruit iiiL!'  for  our  iiomewaid  joiirnev. 


<>nr  relui'ii   trip  was  ot    course;  more  rapid  than  our  going 


Th 


ol>ject  for  which  we  had  maib;  the  long  journey  was  attained,  and  we 
were  now  ready  ''  to  return  in  peace  "  from  thissiimmer  land  of  Mowers 
lo  the  snow-locked  lake  beiu'ath  the  giiint  Wahsatch,  where  frostetl 
rosebuds  are  carvcMl  upon  the  wintry  wiiulow-panes.  A  handshake  and 
i;()0(l  livtj  to   the  irood    l!ishoi>  of  Iteaver.  after  our  lutoiulav  meal,  and 
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then  ;i  rapid  ride  tlin)U<,fli  Mejulow  unci  Coi'ii  Creeks,  l)roiigIit  ushiuk  to 
Killmon!  City  Ion;,' after  the  lights  l)ej,Mn  to  twinkle;  in  the  A[urni(iii 
hduseholds.  At  the  hotel  a  warm  siipjM'r  awaited  us.  and  we  ate  to 
tlu!  SDiiiul  of  merry  music  that  occasiniially  was  wafted  in  u])(tn  us. 
This  was  the  \ew  Year  First  Ni<,dit,  and  a  gay  party  of  dancers  was 
holding  high  carnival  at  the  Old  State  House.  In  fact,  a,  M<irnion 
l)all  was  in  progress,  and  an  invitation  Wius  extended  to  us  t<»  attend. 
Aft(>r  oiir  long  journey.  e.\])osed  as  wo  had  heeii  to  the  severity  of  the 
elements,  it  could  not   he  presumed  that  our  travel-stained   garmcns 


W(!re  in  as  nresi 


ntahl 


e  a  condition  as  when   more  than  iia 


df 


I  montii 


hefore  we  had  so  gaily  started   from   Salt    l-ake  City.     Still   we  wi^vi 
going  to  that  Itall  and    w<,'  determined   that  appearances  should  not 
interfere  with  our  t>njoyments. 

A  Mormon  hall  is  a  consideralile  ail'aii'at    times.     In   llm  I'ariicr 
times  it  was  their  (iliief  amusement,  and  when  I  was  temporarily  a  i   > 


ident  of  till 


'iritorv    it   luul  lost   none  (tf   its  interest  and   /est. 


invitation  extended  ton  (ientile  to  atten<l  a.  Mfirmon  l)al!  always  c<in 
veyed  the  idea  of  friendship  and  respect.  It  was  like  an  invitation  lo 
hreakfast.  If  they  wished  to  entertain  you  they  invited  you  to  a  latt^ 
lii'eakl'ast — sav  !•  o'clock  in  the  morninii— an<l  not  t()  a  late  dinner,  as 
is  the  usual  custom.  Their  stutt  halls,  if  they  may  he  so  calle<l.  took 
the  place  of  dinners.  They  have  been  freipienlly  given  in  lionoi' of 
(lentiles.  (iovernor  Cummings  and  ollicers  of  (icneral  Johnston's 
Army  of  Occupation  were  given  a  liall  in  honor  of  the  "peact!"  that 
had  lieen  consummated  without  hloodshed.  The  city  aulhoi'ities  gave 
a  liall  to  <Jeneral  Conner  and  olllcei-s,  and,  later,  to  other  civil  olhcers 
of  the  Ti'rritory.  TIh'sc  l)alls,  save  that  to  (icneral  Conner,  were 
attended  i)y  lirigham  Young  and  wives,  the  elders  of  the  church 
within  call  and  the  chiefs  of  the  High  Conned  with  their  wives  and 
grown  children.  The  gravest  would  lead  oil'  in  the  danci3  of  a  gr»'al 
doiihle  coiillion  and  In;  the  llrst  to  throw  oil"  the  cariw  of  thought,  and 
"no  niinuL't  or  other  mortuary  procession  of  (ientilos  in  eli(picttc. 
tight  shoes  and  pinching  gloves,  hut  spirited  and  scientilic  displays  of 


French    Fours."    ( 


openiuigen. 


jigs.  ,ind    the   N'iiginia   lieel   in   tlicii 


stead. 


When  1  was  at   Fillmore  Citvon   the 


wav  soutliwan 


th 


I  ha 


(I  occ; 


sion  togo  U)  the  telegraph  oHiee.  and  I  found  the  oju'rators  to   he  two 
very  handsome  young  women,  very  tidily  dressed,  certuinly  not  over 
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ci^'litoen  iunl  twcntv  yours  of  ajr*',  tlio  diiii^^litcis  of  a  |ironiinoiit  Mor- 
iiioii  ivsitlont  of  that  town.  Tlicy  ucri'  liotli  rciiiarkably  liaiHlsoine 
gills  anil  I'osonihk'd  oiu-  another  to  sucli  a (Ifgrcc  I  llioiiglit  tln-y  miglit 
Ik;  twill  sistiTs.  r(Mliai)s  tlicv  were.  I  learned  tlicvwcro  to  Itceonio 
tin*  wives  of  a  prospentiis  young  ^loiinon  wlio  liad  wooed  them  hotli  ut 
the  sanu;  time.  This,  to  me,  wlio  at  that  tinurhad  not  lieen  lung  in 
tlio  Territory,  and  not  familiar  with  its ensiom,  seemed  so singnlar  that 
it  mado  (jiiito  an  impression  on  my  mind.  As  sisters  tin  y  iioth 
appeared  amiably  and  happily  disposed  toward  each  othei'.  IIuw  l"tig 
would  it  he.  as  wives  of  the  same  man,  liefor't;  tlit!  hair  [lulling  would 
liegin.  each  endeavoi'ing  to  oiitain  the  mastei'V  of  the  otiier  f  At  the 
hall  that  night.  I  heheld  these  ladies  under  the  e.scoi't  of  theii'  futui'e 
liu^liand.  'I'hey  were  handsomely  attired,  much  more  s(t  than  the 
other  young  ladies  presenl.and  ap|<ear<'d  to  lie  not  only  well-disposed 
towani  each  other,  hut  reallv  attached  to  the  vouu''' man  whom  thev 
wero  about  to  wed  at  no  distant  day.  To  them  hegavij  his  undivided 
attention,  and  I  noticed  this  peculiarity:  When  dancing  with  one.  the 
iitherdid  not  seek  jinother  partner  hut  waited  as  a  "wall  tlowei'" 
unt  il  the  next  cotillion,  when  it  would  be  her  turn.  Having  been  made 
ac(puiinted  with  tln-m  on  my  previous  visit.  I  joined  the  oik;  who  was 
waiting,  and  asiie.l  her  to  become  my  partner  in  the  dance.  Now 
what  tlo  you  tiiink  was  her  n-ply  ?  At- home  in  the  far  East  ii  young 
la  ly  when  thus  a«Idressed  in  a  ball  room  might  have;  tieclined  or 
rej«»ined  that  she  woidd  go  and  ask  iier  mother  or  her  father  or  big 
lirother  or  her  esc<»rt  if  alone,  jirovided  she  felt  a  delicacy  in  whirling 
through  the  nui/es  of  the  dance  with  a  compai'iitive  stratiger.  Hut 
this  young  lady  to  whom  1  had  already  been  introduced,  and  who 
knew,  from  the  business  transacted  through  her  mediiiniship  over  the 
wiri'S,  that  I  was  [iiesumalily  a.  gentleman  from  my  conned  iop  with 
the  (iovei'ument.  told  me  in  the  most  innocent  way  imaginalile  to  "go 
and  ask  the  iJishopI"      I  was   very  anxious  tti   bectunt!  lier  partner  so 


tlial 


mielll      pl'oUdlv      Si 


ly  that  I  had  danced  with  the  prettiest 
Mormon  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  Territory:  but  h<iw  was  I  to  get  at  the 
I'ishop  who  was  himself  a  nuM'ry  dancer  on  the  llooi'f  I  suggested 
this  obstacle  to  the  maiden,  but  she  was  obdurate,  and.  while 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  matter  in  my  own  mind,  the  danci'  ended  and 


anil  lier  lulure 


lord 


Clime  and  carried  lu'r  ol 


.\ll  of  this  was  verv 


new 


i"  to  me  then.  I»ut  in  time  I    became  better 


•(I'lainted  with    their   manner  of  doing   tilings.      I  afterward   leaiMed 
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that  tiic  ••  liL'iid  of  tho  cliiiivli  "  :uitl  not  tlio  "  lu'iul  of  the  family  "  {-oii- 
trnllcd  the  ai'tions  of  tlio  young  ladies,  even  at  l>ail.s  and  jilcasuro  \nv- 
tifs.  Tliafc  at  Salt  Lakt?  City  not  cvon  a  hall  could  ht;  rented  for  a  hall 
uoi'  tlu!  invitations  issued  without  eonsultiny  Hrighani  Voung,  and  that 
so  far  was  his  juM'sunal  supervision  e.stcnded  overall  things,  lu-fore  the 
beginning  of  a  courtship,  even,  his  consent  must  be  obtained. 

We  did   not,  however,  leave   the  l)allrooni  that  night  without   a 
<hince.     After  a  while  the  good    ilisliop  canie  to  where  we  were  seated 


wmfi 


'vor  MIST  .\sK  THE  msiinp,' 


and   inquired  if  we  wuuld  n<<t  engage  in    the  danced     Afy  companion 
who  was   vei'v  fond   of    the   amusement    and   well   skilled   in   tiie  art. 


immediatelv  siH'nilied    his   desire   juk 


I    l.wl 


lose    ill 


dor   had  somewhat 


cooled  from  my  former  mmiI  urc.  was  cipiiipilled  out  of  politeness  to  do 
liUewive  and  in  a  few  moments  we  ha<l  "•partners  for  the  dance." 
They  were  rot,  however,  the  two  young  ladies  who  had  (ascinaled  lis 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening;  they  were  mature  matrons,  at  least 
such  could  he  said  of  my  partner.  Ihii  what  slie  hu'ked  in  youthful 
app(!arance  was  more  iluin  coinpensated  i»y  herskill  and  agility.  I 
iii've!'  \vas  much  of  a  'rerpsichoreaii.  I'lit  she  gave  me  ail  the  amuse- 
ment i  wished  oil  that  occasion.     A  man  of  :i."to  pounds  avordiipois  is 
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not  (III  out  fur  a  (liuiccr.  and  wlion,  liiiallv,  alter  tlio  scconil  "eiijram'- 
muiit,"  I  sat,  down  hesidc  Ihm',  streaming  with  persjjiration.  willin<^- 
lioneuforlli  to  relintjiiisli  all  claims  for  future  '*  engagements"  with  this 
"Syli»h  of  the  Monnt^iins,"  I  vividly  recalled  a  foi-mer  experience  at  a 
(ierman  hall  in  the  iiall  of  tho  Nalijnal  (Juards  of  Philadelphia  some 
vears   Ix^fore.  which  "the  liovs"  in  violence  of  all   rules  of  iioliteness 

*^  t.  I 

would  pei-sist  in  calling  a  "dutch  dance."  While  visiting  that  city  on 
pr()f»!ssional  Imsiness,  and  dnrmg  a  stroll  one  evening  in  company  with 
friends  young  men  of  my  own  ago — we  chanced  to  pass  that  famous 
liall  whence  pi'oceeded  the  sound  of  music  and  the  merry  dance. 
Accepting  an  invitation  "merely  to  look  on  "  w<!  ascench.'d  the  hroad 
stairway  and  were  ushered  into  tlm  large  ius!?emi)ly  room  where;  a  great 
(ierman  Hall  was  in  progress.  It  was  not  haig  liofon;  tlu;  spirit  of  the 
bright  scene  so  impressed  ns  that  we.  too,  were  on  the  lloor"  waltzing 
away  at  a  fui'ious  rate.  My  partner  was  a  strong,  stoui  (ierman  maiden 
(f  perhaps  twenty-live  summers,  fair-luiired  and  liiue-eyed  anil  as  fond 
of  the  art  as  she  was  accom])lishe(l  in  its  intricate  mazes.  The  music 
was  inspiring,  and  we  waltzed  merrily  over  the  polished  Hour  hack  and 
forth  until  I  liegan  to  feel  tlial  a  little  '-(.stand  refreshment  would  he 
enjoyaide.  However,  my  lair  coui|«.tniun  gave  no  sign  of  rela.xatiou 
and  gallantly  compelled  me  to  "on  with  the  dunce."  After  sweeping- 
over  the  Hour  once  ntore  i.s  wliole  length  and  returning,  1  suirnested 
'that  perhaps  I  was  detaining  her  too  lung  in  the  wild  waltz  and  slii- 
had  JH-tlersit  down  and  rest  awbdel  That  deep  voice  still  rings  in 
my  eai's  as  she  replied,  eutiit'ly  ut.nioveil.  n  her  rich  <ierman  accemt  : 
*'  1  isli  nod  dired  yil  I 
on  Went  lioi  h  of  us,  as  sin 


On  went  the  stirrui;;  nniusic  of  th*-  waltz  an*! 
ook  a  tiirl 


gri| 


»  for 


sp 


anion:.;-  the  gay  throng.    ( )ne  \)y  one  the  waltzing  con[>l«'s  «li.sappeared. 


w  hilc   (it  hers  look  their 


I  laces, 


(Hit 


she  siioweii  nut  tlie  It^ast  intention 


of  I'esigniug.      I  again  suirgested  thiit  it  would  he  Itetter  for  her  to  tal 


a  rest,  and  again  came  that  deep  guttural  reply 


I  isli  nod  dired  vit 


The  case  was  hopeless.  I  think  she  purposed  to  dance  all  night, 
or  at  least  as  long  as  tlicf  continuous  music  lasted,  which  I  thoiigiit 
v\i>uld  never  end.  1  was  wicked  enough  to  wish  thai  one  oi-  mor<!  of 
the  musicians  wouhl  fall  from  their  perch  in  a  tit.  I>ut  no  such  relief 
came,  and  llnally,  with  the  perspiration  streaming  all  over  and  the 


hreath  nearlv  ffone  on 


t  of 


mv  l)o(lv 


t< 


the  fi 


lit'  creature  that  if  she 


was  nut  tired  "  I  was,"  and  intended  to  sit  down.     She  insisted  on  one 


:»•;() 
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iiioro  whirl,  but  I  limi  ciiouf,'!!  of  tliatGennan  ball,  iuid  ;j;(Milly  wallzeJ 
i:or  to  a  Meat,  \vlieiu;i>,  after  a  few  moments'  rest,  \v(>  procotnle*!  '•  from 
labor  to  !efresliiii('nt." 

I  do  !i()t  mean  to  say  Mial  my  Mormon  pai'tner  was  tlie  prototype 
of  tliat  fair  haired  Saxoii  {^\r\.  I  tlo  not  tliiidv  slie  iiad  iier  ocpial  on 
eartli;  at  tlie  end  of  tliat  long',  unceasing  waltz,  she  was  as  nnrnllled 
as  a  sumn'.er  breeze. 

Leavinj^  Fillmore  City  l)eiund  us  early  in  the  morning,  we 
hurried  rapidly  alonjr,  meeting  with  no  incideni;  worthy  of  note  until 
we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Payson.  At  this  point  one  of  the  springs 
of  our  conveyance  became  detached,  and  we  were  com])olled  to  await 
the  arrival  of  tiie  mail  coach.  I  was  left  nearly  a  whole  afternoon  in 
companv  with  the  Mormon  ladv  of  the  household,  whom  I  found  to  !;'• 
both  intelligent  and  communicative.  I  learned  much  that  aftcjrnoon 
of  the  "inner  life  "  of  the  Mormon  people.  I  learned  also  that  the 
accident  to  our  conveyance  was  probal)ly  the  means  of  preserving  our 
lives,  inasmuch,  as  had  it  not  occurred  wo  would  have  pushed  forward 
and  attempted  t(»  ford  the  stream  beyond.  Had  we  have  done  so  wo 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  swept  along  in  its  torrent.  The  recent 
rains  had  so  swoUen  its  waters  that  fonling  with  so  lijirht  a  l)u<'''fv  as 
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ours  was  impossible.     Oidv  the  dav  before  such  a  conveyance  was 
swept  away  and  the  lives  of  the  two  occupants  lost.     In  fact,  we  found 
tho  heavy  coach,  loaded  with  nuiil  and  {)assengers,  almost  lifted  from* 
the  roadbed,  and  the  horses  l)arely  able  to  keep  their  feet,  so  swift  was 
the  swollen  stream. 

At  Provo  we  had  an  early  dinner.  There  I  met  for  the  first  time 
George  A.  Smith,  IJrigham  Young's  first  counselor.  He  was  a  great 
man,  not  only  in  spiritual  affairs,  but  m  avoirdupoi.s.  I  think  he 
weighed  375  pounds.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing  lliere. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  sent  l)y  Hrigham  to  a.scertain  what  we  were 
about,  i  have  always  belii^ved  he  set  a  little  sort  of  a  tra[)  on  oui- 
homeward  journey  from  that  place  to  catch  us  in  a  certain  thing,  the 
details  of  which  I  will  not  give,  t)ut  if  so,  he  signally  failed.  The 
Mormons  wi.'re  always  engaged  in  that  business.  If  a  Gentile  came  to 
their  city  and  was  suspected  of  ulterior  designs,  a  cartsful  watch  was 
set  upon  him,  and  go  where  he  might,  his  footsteps  W(>re  iloggcd  in  the 
most  secret  manner.  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  u[)on  one  occasion  a 
stranger  was  followed  all  over  the  place  in  daylight  by  a  man  carrying 
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ii  hoard  i)i»  liis  slioiildtu's  and  drcsscMl  in  tlio  •j;arl)  ol"  a  coiniium  work 
man.  At  nij,'lit  other  moans  wcro  provided.  lit;  was  one  of  tiieir  most 
skillful  detectives,  and  sometinies  was  arrayed  in  femah;  (^lothinj,'.  I 
have  known  him  to  j^ain  entrance  to  the  oHlcos  of  (tent  ile  law  vers  with 
a  liaski't  of  frnit  upon  liis  arm.  disj^uised  as  a  pseudo-vender. 

W(>  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  al  midnii^ht,  and  I  retired  to  my 
couch  al  the  Townsend  House  to  dream  over  all  that  I  had  .seen  in  my 
Inii^j  iournev  throu'^h  Southern  Utah.  I  have  seen  -manv  of  tlioso  vis- 
ions  sinc<>  in  the  twili^^ht  of  years  that  have  deepened  into  ni^ht  shad- 
ows Dreams  that  have  breath  and  tears  and  torture  and  a  touch 
of  joy  that  divided  our  heinij^.  whose  forms  and  shadows  were 
the  perfect  scmhlaiice  of  those  real  (fVents  that  marketl  our  way. 
Where  arc!  all  those  forms  and  shadow.s  nf)w  ^  and  what  of  their 
later  life  histoi'y  i  It  can  not  ho  that  all  are  <,'one  and  I  survive! 
What  of  the  kimi  host  at  Fort  Union  f  Doth  he  still  <;aze  from 
his  rampart  walls  upon  forlorn  travelers  struji;;4lin^  throuj,'h 
storms  afar  oil',  to  warm  them  hack  tt>  life,  or  hath  he  spread  his 
silent  tent  "<in  Fame's  et»>rnal  (•ampin<.;;-<,''round  "  f  What  of  th(>  twin 
wives  of  Fillmore  f  What  of  tlu>  I'.isliop  of  I'eaver — his  factories, 
worl:sliops  and  husy  ways  f  What  of  tlu-mallf  I  know  not.  I'ut  I 
do  know  that  the  mountains  are  still  there  in  their  splendor,  the  val 


leys  and    their   sparkliiij;' streams;  and  yoniler  is  the  suidi^lit   jiildi 
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snire,  and 
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it    is  the  same   swnlij,dit   that  ;;ilds 


ilii'ir  snow-crowneil  summits  with  its  ancient  f^lory.  .\n<l  it  secMus 
lo  me  as  if  'twere  hut  one  step  from  there  to  the  y;lory  of  the  sun 
eternal. 
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CTIAPTEII   XXV. 

THE    MOINTAI.N    MKADiiWS   MASSACHK-  A  COM  1'M;TE  ACCOUNT   OK   fllK  MUtlDER 

<iinvi:it  iim:  iii.viiKr.ii  iiini  KMrciiANTs  kuum  aiikansas  on  •riii;iit  wav 

TIM  AI.II'OKMA,  IIV  A   IIAMi  Ol'  MOIIMuV    MII.ITIA  ANI»  INIllANS     Itl'.I.IKVKK 

TO  itAVK  hi;i;n   .Mriinr.ur.ii  at  tiik  commanu  oi    iiitHiiiAM   voixr; 

VOIMiS  I'OSITIVK  K\0\VI.i;i»(iK  OK  TIIK  CHI.MK  IMS  HK.PiiKT  AS  SIl'KUIX 
TKXDKNT  UK  INDIAN  AKKAIIIS  IN  TIIK,  TKIIHITOKV  ATl'IMIirTIOS  TIIK 
lll.OilIiV  liKKll  TO  TIIK  INDIANS.  WIIKN  UK  KNOWS  THAT  TIIK  DAKK  CIII.MK 
WASCOMMITTKD  ItV  Mnlt.MONS  ATIIIS  IIIDDINO  TIIK  KMIOKANTS.  INSISI'KIT- 
IN(i,  IlK-ltAVKD,  MlliDKIlKD  AND  IM.INDKUKD  rilKlll  MANOI.KD  HODIEH 
rKltMITTKirro  I.IK  INIUIIIKDTo  IIK  DKVnIllKD  IIV  Wlll.VKS  AND  VII.TIKFiS- 
DKSIHItTION  OK  TIIK  WuMKN  AND  <TIII.D1IKN  KlltST,  AND  TIIK  MKN  AKTKH- 
WAIID  TIIK  CCINKKSSION  AND  AKKIDAN  IT  OK  IIISIIOI'  K  I.INO  KN  SMITH  TIIK 
CONKKSSION  Ol  JOHN  D.  I.KK  HIS  TItlAI,  AND  KXKiTTlnN  TWKNTVKIVK 
VKAUS  AFTEUTHK  CONI  KSSIoN  OK'I'IIK  IIKINOI  S  CIUMK  TIIItll.I.INi;  SCKNKS 
DKSCKIItKD. 

In  the  suiiinior  of  ls.17  a  train  of  oini^rants  from  Arkansas,  (»n 
their  way  to  ('aliforniM.  ciitfrt'd  Salt  I-ai<e  City.  Il  was  i)('rliai)s  tlic 
wcaltiiiest  and  most  |to|)iil(His  train  tiiat  ovi-r  onlt'rcd  tlw  valley.  l)oiin<l 
for  tlio  new  Kl  Dorado.  It  niimlM'rod  nearly  one  liimdred  and 
lifty  persons,  men,  women  and  eiiildren;  four  liiindred  head  of 
cattle  and  sevcmty-livo  horses.  It  was  a  rich  train  and  carried 
money,  jewelry,  household  ^hmmIs.  pianos.  l)ooI<s  and  fire-side  pen- 
ales,  with  which  to  .;dd  comfort  and  i)eauty  to  their  new  homes 
on  the  Pi'cilic.  They  were  told  that  snows  in  the  Sierras  would 
prevent  thc'ir  passage  ity  the  northern  route,  and  they  tiierefore 
resolved  to  )tass  down  through  tin;  southern  settlements  of  I'lali, 
and  (>nter  California  l»y  the  southern  rout(>. 

It  was  notonly  a  wealthy  and  populous  train,  hut  a  highly  respect- 
able, peaceable  and  Christian  peoj)le,  fi'0(iuently  holding  religious 
services. 

Hitherto  Salt  Lake  City  had  been  the  great  recruiting  statit)n  on 
the  barren  road  to  California,  and  jaded  and  weary  trains  of  men  and 
animals  found  rest  and  recuperation  in  this  oasis  of  the  desert  high- 
way. 

To  their  great  surprise,  this  Arkansas  train  on  reaching  Salt  Lake 
City,  found  that  noi'iing  could  be  i)rocured  from  the  Mormons  for  love 
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or  iiioni'V.  Tlu'ir  fjrolil  ami  silver,  tlieir  cuttle  nor  ought  tlicv  jMjssess(!(l 
coulil  |)iir<-li:i.s(>  siillicitMit  food  to  U*>(>|i  lliciii  lioiii  starvatioii.  Not 
only  were  tliey  detiiiHl  lood,  but  rest.  They  were  |M'reiii|itorilv  ordi-icd 
to  Itreak  cain))  on  the  Jordan  and  depart  from  Salt  i.ake  City.  Wea- 
rily tliey  passed  down  tlirougii  the  villages  that  hlossonied  at  the  font 
of  the  Wahsateh,  each  proving  as  iidiospita!)le  as  tht;  otiiei-.  'l"he  corn 
had  ripeiUMi,  thc^  grain  ha<l  all  l)een  harveste<l,  every  granary  was  lilled 
to  repletion,  lor  the  year  hiid  been  exceptionally  prolilic,  yet  money 
had  lost  its  purohasing  power,  for  everywhere  food  was  denied.  At 
Americ;'.!!  Korlc,  IJattle  (Jreek,  I'rovo,  Springville,  Spanish  Vnyk,  I'ay- 
son,  Nephi  and  Fillmore  they  received  the  same  harsh  treatment,  anil 
not  until  their  arrival  in  Cedar  City,  in  a  famished  condition,  wer«'  they 
abl«!  to  obtain  a  pound  of  grain  for  man  or  beast.  The  command  of 
authority  had  precedinl  them.  The  second  in  commiind  of  the  church, 
(ieoige  A.  Smith,  the  Prophet's  llist  counselor,  had  priviched  to  the 
Moneons  in  every  settlement,  and  under  pain  of  e.xeommunieation  had 
forbidden  them  to  .sell  food  or  grain  to  the  starving  emigrants.  At 
Ce<lar  ('ity,  however,  they  managed  to  obtain  si.xty  i)ush;'ls  of  corn, 
which  they  had  ground  into  meal  at  the  mill,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
Mountain  Nfeadows  t  >  recruit  their  stock  ere  entering  the  desert. 

While  encamped  upon  its  grassy  knolls  at  Cane  Spring,  they  W(!re 
siuldeidy  tittacked  by  what  th'-y  presumed  tobealarge  body  of  Indians, 
who  killed  ten  of  their  number  and  ran  off  their  grazing  stock.  l!ut 
foiining  a  cordon  of  their  wagons,  behind  which  tiiey  fought  despei- 
ately,  each  emigrant  being  well  arme<l,  for  live  days  they  ke|)t  the 
enemy  at  bay.  Kvery  attempt  to  obtain  water  was  met  by  slaughter. 
Two  little  girls,  clothed  in  pure  white,  wmv  sent  down  to  th(>  spring. 
Hand  in  hand  they  ])roceede(l  on  their  way — the  way  to  death — for 
their  tender  iniujcence  did  not  protect  them;  their  little  bodies  were 
riddled  with  bullets.  A  woman  attempting  to  milk  a  cow  that  liad 
appi'oached  tluMr  (mclosiirf!  wiis  in.itantly  shot  to  death.  I'nable  to 
succeed  by  assault,  these  pseudo-Indians  now  determined  u])on  wicked 
strategy.  The  aflidavit  of  the  apostate  Mornu)n  Mishop  Philip  Klin- 
gen  Sjuith  relates  that  a  regidur  military  council  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Parowan,  at  which  were  present  {'resident  Isaac  C.  Ilaight,  Colonel 
l>'ime,  commanding  the  Mormon  Militia  Regiment,  which  had  been 
'•ailed  out  to  perff)rm  the  i)ioody  work;  Piislio|)  John  I).  Lee,  its 
■luijor ;  I'tishop  Kigbei;  and  Elder  deorge  A.  Smith.  John  D.  Lee  was 
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iiIm)  Indian  a<^cnt  for  Soul  liurn  I'tali,  mihI  invited  hands  uf  l'ali-ntt>s  and 
I'ali-vciiis  to  accoinpaiiv  Iiiiii  ill  tin;  crut'l  Ijutciicry  to  taiic  place.  It 
was  |»lanned  thai  a  lla<^'  of  tniee  should  lie  i)oriU!  I»y  white  men,  to  oll'er 
to  ncy-otiatc  terms  willi  tlu;  Indians,  and  thus  i^ain  the  confidence  of 
t!ie  hi'seiired.  Accordiiiyl v  a  wa":oti  containiii'r  white  men  with  a  white 
llii;^'  made  its  appearance  before  the  lines  of  tlu!  Itesoiged,  who.  hehold- 
in^'  the  faces  of  white  men.  liaiii-d  it  with  joy.  This  wa^niii  contained 
.I.e.  llaij^dit,  .lolin  D.  Lee.  llishop  Kighee  and  other  .Mormon  di;L,nii- 
tarie.s.  They  stated  thai  they  had  coim;  to  oiler  aid  to  the  emi^'^raiits 
and  interceilc  in  their  liehalf  with  the  Indians,  if  they  so  desired.  This 
oiler  was  jjladly  accepted,  and  the  Mormons  tieparled,  hut  returned 
soon  after  wiih  what  they  I'aili'il  the  ultimatum  of  tlic! savages— that  tlie 
emi^'rants  should  surrender  all  their  arms  and  property  and  return  to 
the  settlements  liv  the  wav  thev  came.  Ill  case  thev  accented  these 
liard  conditions,  the  Mormons  promised  to  conduct  them  safely  to  the 
settlements.  Placiii;;-  implicit  reliance  in  the  o^ooil-will  and  intentions 
of  the  Mormons,  who  wert'  Icnown  to  he  at  peace  with  the  Indian  triiies. 
cruel  as  were  th(^  terms,  they  were  accepted  by  the  famished  emigrants, 
and,  surrendering  their  arms  and  all  other  property,  they  started  on 
their  march  to  the  grave!  The  arms,  tin;  woundeil  and  the  children 
wei'e  placiid  in  two  wagons  driven  liy  Mormons,  liehind  them  came 
tlie  women  marching  in  sinyle  file,  a  little  hack  of  them,  the  starved 
and  worn  out  men.  and  immediately  in  their  rear  a  guan!  of  sixty 
Mormon  militia.  A  mile  from  tin?  spring  the  road  ran  through  a 
thicket  of  scrub-oaks  and  many  rocks  intercepted  their  way.  Here,  by 
previous  concert,  lay  in  ambush  a  band  of  Indians.  At  this  moment 
Lee.  who  marched  between  the  wagons,  discharged  his  gun,  killiiiii,  it 
is  said,  a  woman.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  massacre.  The  Indians 
sprang  suddenly  from  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes,  and,  together  with 
the  ^lormon  guard,  instantly  began  the  work  of  horrible  slaiightei'. 
Old  men  and  young  |)itiable  women  with  babes  in  their  arms,  youths 
and  maidens,  all  were  alike  remorselessly  butchered  by  the  red  and 
white  demons.  Hell  hath  no  record  upcm  its  avenging  pages  that  can 
compare  with  this  unpitying  crime.  The  prayers  of  men,  the  tears 
and  wails  of  women  fell  upon  unheeding  ears.  Sick  mothers,  too  ill 
to  leave  the  wugcms,  were  dragged  therefrom  and  their  white  throats 
cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Little  girls  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  the 
shambles,   and   venerable  grey  haired  clergymen,  while  kneeling  in 
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prayer.  The  fury  of  perdition  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  slayers.  One 
young  man,  James  Pearce,  was  shot  by  his  own  father  for  projecting 
a  young,  beseeching  girl  who  lay  crouched  at  his  feet.  A  beautiful 
young  girl  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  son  of  John  D.  Lee,  who 
attempted  to  shield  her  \vith»his  own  body.  His  inhuman  father  bent 
i lis  head  aside  and  plunged  his  dripping  dagger  in  her  young  heart. 
All  the  little  children  were  killed  save  those  "  too  young  to  remem- 
ber.'' Such  was  the  order,  and  fifteen  alone  survived,  the  eldest  but 
two  and  a  half  years  old. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  128  men,  women  and  children, 
unarmed  and  defenseless,  weak,  weary,  worn  and  famished,  were 
butchered  by  these  inhuman  monsters  who,  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship and  human  sympathy,  bad  d(!coyedthem  into  the  terrible  slaughter 
pen. 

Eight  davs  after  the  massacre  witnesses  who  visited  the  field  of 
death,  and  who  testified  at  the  first  trial  of  Lee  in  1875,  saw  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  strewn  upon  the  ground  and  heaped  in  jii.es.  Some  were 
stabbed,  many  sho  ,  while  others,  principally  womeii,had  their  throats 
cut.  The  wolves  and  ravens  had  lacerated  the  bodies  of  all  save  one, 
that  of  a  beautiful  well-formed  lad\'  with  long  flowing  locks.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  her  body  had  escaped  the  print  of  wolves'  teeth. 
A  single  bullet  had  pierced  her  side.  There  was  no  clothing  left  upon 
any  of  the  slain,  sav'e  one  torn  stocking  which  clung  to  the  ankle  of 
one  of  the  men,  their  bloody  clothing  having  been  stripped  from  their 
mutilated  bodies,  and  sold  at  auction  by  onler  of  the  church  authorities 
iit  Cedar  City,  Utah.  Most  of  the  bodies  had  been  thrown  into  three 
l)iles,  distant  two  and  a  half  rods  from  each  other.  The  most  signifi- 
cant fact  connected  with  the  dead  was  that  not  a  scalp  was  taken. 
Those  acquainted  with  Indian  chararcter  know  full  well  their  savage 
instincts.  After  a  continuous  battle  of  five  daN's,  resulting  finally  in 
the  capture  and  slaughter  of  their  foe,  does  it  hold  to  reason  that  not  a 
scalp  should  be  taken  ^  The  inference  follows  swift  and  cure.  Had 
revenge  been  their  object,  scalps  would  have  been  taken  from  the  dead. 
As  it  was,  not  a  trace  of  the  scalping  knife  could  be  discovered. 

For  a  whole  year  this  revolting  crime  was  ke|)t  secret,  locked  up 
within  the  mountain  walls  of  the  Territory.  When  finally  their 
bodies  were  discovered  and  the  ghastly  deed  made  known,  it  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  tliroughout  the  world.     When  secrecy  was  no  longer 
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iivailable,  the  Mormons  declared  it  the  work  of  savages,  and  Briolimri 
Young,  as  tw  <>/A'ce(>  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  tlie  Ten'itorv, 
transmitted  a  report  to  the  department  at  Washington,  alleging  it  to 
be  the  work  of  hostile  Indians.  But  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Klingen 
Smith  and  the  confession  of  Lee,  both  dedared  it  to  be  the  oriranized 
work  of  the  Mormon  authorities,  who  thus  souu'lit  to  revcntr  j  them- 
selves  upon  the  people  of  Arkansas  for  the  killing  of  Parley  B.Pratt 
by  McLean,  whose  wife  Pratt  had  succeeded  in  proselyting,  and  who 
afterward  became  one  of  his  wives  at  Salt  LakeCitv.  Pininsr  for  her 
children,  she  induced  Pratt  to  accompany  her  back  to  Arkansas,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  them  from  her  husband,  but  who,  incensed  at  the 
act  of  robbery  of  iiis  Avife  and  attempted  abduction  of  his  children, 
fell  upon  Pratt  and  killed  him  while  seeking  escape. 

The  little  children  whose  lives  had  been  spai'ed  were  two  years 
after  by  order  of  the  United  States  authorities,  gathered  from  the 
Mormon  families  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  and  sent  tf)  their 
friends  at  liome. 

And  thus  the  murder  slept  for  years.  But  retribution  came  at  last 
to  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  fearful  crime.  It  came  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years — after  honors  of  the  Mormon  church  had 
gathered  upon  him  and  wealth  and  possessions  had  crowned  his  latter 
years  with  ease,  if  such  a  bluod-stained  monster  could  know  an  hour 
of  ease.  Man  never  laid  his  hand  in  blood  upon  the  head  of  his 
brother,  that  God's  hand  did  not  fasten  the  rope  of  retribution  about 
his  own  neck.  Blood  hath  strange  tongue  to  tell  of  that  crime  which 
stains  the  soul  of  man  with  an  infernal  hue;  and  nature,  with  all  her 
oratory,  exceeds  herself  to  make  it  known  in  all  the  voices  of  lier  speech. 

A  man  who  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Mormon  faith 
apostatized,  became  the  citizen  of  an  adjoining  State,  and,  weighted 
with  the  terrible  crime  that  dragged  him  to  the  portals  of  the  damned, 
sought  by  confession  to  mitigate  the  pangs  of  conscience  which  ever 
brought  in  sad  review  the  long  procession  of  murdered  men  and  women 
his  own  hand  had  aided  in  robbing  of  their  lives. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1871.  nearly  fourteen  years  after  tlie  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  Bishop  Philip  Klingen  Smith  made  the  following 
affidavit: 
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STATE  OF  NEVADA,    ( 
CorxTY  OK  Lincoln.      \ 

Personally  appeiired  before  me,  Peter  IJ.  Miller,  clerk  of  court  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Philip  Klingeu  Smith,  who  being 
duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  says:  My  name  is  Philip  Klingen  Smith.  I  reside  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  resided  at  Cedar  City,  in  the  county  of 
Iron,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  from  A.  D.  1852  to  A.  D.  1859.  I  was  residing  at 
said  Cedar  CJityat  the  tir.ii,'  of  the  massacre  at  Slouutain  Meadows,  in  said  Territory 
of  Utah.  I  had  heard  that  a  company  of  emigrants  was  on  its  way  from  Salt  Lake 
City  bound  for  California.  Said  company  arrived  at  said  Cedar  City,  tarried  there 
one  day,  and  passed  on  for  California.  After  said  company  had  left  Cedar  City  the 
militia  was  called  out  for  the  ])iivpose  of  committing  acts  of  hostility  against  them. 
Said  call  was  a  regular  military  call  from  the  superior  officers  to  the  subordinate 
officers  and  privates  of  the  regii.ie'it  at  Cedar  City  and  vicinity,  composing  a  part 
of  the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  I  do  not  recollect  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ment. I  was  at  that  time  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
at  Cedar  City.  Isaac  P.  Ilaight  was  President  over  said  church  at  Cedar  City  and  the 
southern  settlements  in  said  Territory.  !My  position  as  Bishop  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  President.  AV,  II.  Dame  was  President  of  said  Church  atParowan  in  said  Iron 
County;  said  AV.  II.  Dame  was  also  colonel  of  said  regiment;  said  Isaac  C.  Ilaight 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  said  regiment,  and  said  .lohn  D.  Lee,  of  Harmony,  in  said 
Iron  County,  was  major  of  said  regiment.  Saidregiment  was  duly  ordered  to  muster, 
armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs  and  prepared  for  field  operations.  I  had  no 
command  nor  ofhce  in  said  regiment  at  the  time,  neither  did  I  march  with  said  regi- 
ment on  the  expeilition  which  resulted  in  said  company  being  massacred  in  the 
Mountain  Meadows  in  said  county  of  Iron.  About  five  days  after  the  said  company  of 
emigrants  had  left  Cedar  City,  that  portion  of  said  regiment  then  mustered  at  Cedar 
City  took  up  its  line  of  march  in  pursuit  of  them.  About  two  days  after  said  com- 
I)any  had  left  Cedar  City,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  C.  Ilaight  e.xpresseda  desire  that  said  com- 
pany might  be  permitted  to  pass  on  their  way  in  peace,  but  afterward  he  told  me  he 
had  orders  from  headiiuarters  to  kill  all  of  said  emigrants  except  the  little  children.  I 
do  not  know  whether  said  headquarters  meant  the  regimentallieadquarters  atParowan, 
or  the  liead(]uartersof  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Salt  Lake  City.  AVhen  the  said  com- 
|)any  had  got  to  Iron  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cedar  City,  Capt.  Joel  AVliite 
started  for  Pinto  Creek  settlement,  through  which  said  company  would  pass,  for  the 
])urpose  of  influencing  the  people  to  permit  said  company  to  pass  on  their  way  in 
l)eace.  I  asked  and  obtaineil  permission  to  accompany  said  AA''hite  and  aid  him  in  his 
endeavors  to  save  life.  AA'hen  said  AVhite  and  myself  got  about  three  miles  from 
(Y'dar  City,  we  met  Maj.  John  D.  Lee,  who  asked  us  where  we  were  going.  I  replied 
that  we  were  going  to  try  to  prevent  the  killing  of  the  emigrants.  Lee  replied:  "I 
have  something  to  say  about  that."  Lee  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  to  Parowan, 
the  headquarters  of  Colonel  Dame.  Said  White  and  I  went  to  Pinto  Creek,  remained 
there  one  night  and  the  next  day  returned  to  Cedar  City,  meeting  said  company  of 
emigrants  at  Iron  Creek.  Before  reaching  Cedar  City  we  met  one  Ira  Allen,  who 
told  us  that  the  "decree  had  passed,  devoting  said  company  to  destruction."  After 
the  fight  had  been  going  on  for  three  or  four  days,  a  messenger  from  Major  Lee 
reached  Cedar  City,  who  stated  that  the  figlit  had  not  been  altogether  successful, 
upon  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilaight  ordered  out  a  reinforcement.  At  that  time 
I  was  ordered  out  by  Capt.  John  M.  Higbee,  who  ordered  me  to  muster  "armed 
and  ('(jiiippcd  as  the  law  directs."  It  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me  to 
nuister  or  not,  and  I  mustered  with  the  reinforcing  troops.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilaight  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  orders  from  headquarters  that 
all  the  emigrants  were  to  be  killed  but  the  little  children.     Said  Haight  had  at  that 
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time  but  just  rutumcd  from  liO!i(l(]iiiirters  at  Parowan,  where  a  military  council  had 
bt'L'ii  lu'ld.  There  liad  t)een  a  like  CDuncil  held  at  I'arowaii,  previous  to  that,  at  which 
were  ]iresciit  Colonel  Dame,  Lieutenaiit-Coloaol  Ilaight  and  Maj.  John  D.  Lee.  The 
result  of  this  lirst  council  was  the  calling  out  of  said  regiment  for  the  purpose 
alread}'  stated.  The  reinforcement  aforesaid  was  marched  to  the  Mountain  Meadows, 
and  there  formed  a  junction  with  the  main  body.  ]\Iajor  Lee  massed  all  the  troops  at 
a  sjjring  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  saying  that  his  orders  from  headcjuarters  were 
to  kill  the  entire  company,  except  the  small  children.  I  was  not  in  the  ranks  at  that 
time,  but  on  the  side  talking  to  a  man  named  Slade,  and  could  not  have  seen  a  paper 
in  JIajor  Lee's  hands.  Said  Lee  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  emigrant's  camp, 
ofTering  said  emigrants  that  "if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  lie  would  protect 
then;."  They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  came  out  from  their  camp  and 
delivered  themselves  Tip  to  Lee.  The  women  and  children  were  then,  by  order  of 
said  Lee,  separated  from  the  men  and  were  marched  ahead  of  the  men.  After  said 
emigrants  had  marched  about  half  a  mile  toward  Cedar  City,  the  order  was  given 
to  shoot  them  down.  At  that  time  said  Lee  was  at  the  head  of  the  column  ;  I  was  in 
the  rear.  I  did  not  hear  Lee  give  the  ordertofire,  but  heard  it  from  the  under  officers 
as  it  was  passed  down  the  column.  The  emigrants  were  then  shot  down,  except 
seventeen  little  children,  which  I  immediately  took  into  my  cliarge.  I  do  not  know 
the  total  number  of  said  company,  as  I  did  n(/  stop  to  count  the  dead.  I  immedi- 
ately put  the  little  children  in  baggage  wagons  belonging  to  the  regiment  and  took 
them  to  Hamlin's  rancii,  and  from  there  to  Cedar  City,  and  procured  them  homes 
among  the  people.  On  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  Col.  \V.  IL  Dame  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  C,  Ilaight  came  to  Hamlin's,  wliere  I  had  the  children,  and  fell  into 
a  dispute,  in  the  course  of  which  Ilaiglit  told  Dame  that  if  he  was  going  to 
report  the  killing  of  said  emigrants,  he  should  not  liave  ordered  it  done.  I  do  not 
know  where  or  wlien  said  troops  were  disbanded.  About  two  weeks  after  said 
massacre  occurred  said  3Iajor  Lee  (who  was  also  an  Indian  agent)  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and,  Ibelievc,  reported  said  fight  and  its  results  to  the  commander-in-chief.  I 
was  not  present  at  either  of  the  aforementioned  co(mcils,  nor  at  any  council  con- 
nected with  the  aforesaid  military  operations,  or  with  said  company.  I  gave  no 
orders  except  tlicse  connected  with  the  saving  of  the  children,  and  those  after  the 
massacre  had  occurred,  and  said  orders  were  given  as  bishop  and  not  in  a  military 
sense.  At  the  time  of  the  firing,  at  the  first  volley,  I  discharged  my  piece.  I  did 
not  fire  afterward,  though  several  subsequent  volleys  were  fired.  After  the  first 
.•ire  was  delivered  I  at  once  set  about  saving  the  children.  I  commenced  to  gather 
up  the  children  before  the  firing  had  ceased. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  statement  before  the  above  entitled  cotirt  for  the 
reason  that  I  l)elieve  I  would  be  assassinated  should  I  attempt  to  make  the  same 
before  any  court  in  the  Territory  of  ITtah.  After  said  Lee  returned  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  aforesaid,  said  Lee  told  me  that  he  had  reported  fully  to  the  President, 
meaning  the  commander-in-chief,  the  fight  at  Mountain  Meadows  and  the  killing  of 
said  emigrants.  Brigham  Young  was  at  that  time  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah;  and  further  the  deponent  saith  rot. 


(Signed.) 


Pnii.ir  Ki.iNOEN  Smith. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1871. 

(Signed.)  P.  B.  Miller,  County  Clerk. 

The  Mormons  who  attempt  to  exonerate  Brigham  \  nung  from 
guilty  complicity  in  this  horrible  massacre  allege  that  Avh  !t  (  ffered  a 
tithing  of  this  blood-bouglit  gain,  he  indignantly  threw  it  i  .uui  Mm. 
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This  tostimony,  if  none  otlier  could  be  produced,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
convict  him  of  guilty  kncjwiedge  of  the  crime  and  its  jierpetrators. 
lie  could  have  brought  them  to  punishment  for  their  murderous  deed 
but  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  on  the  contrary  sent  a  report  in  his  official 
capacity  to  the  department  at  Wiishington,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
work  of  savages.  There  is,  however,  overwhebning  evidence  to  prove 
that  Brigham  was  entirely  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  cruel 
massacre,  and  that  John  D,  Lee  submitted  to  him,  in  his  official  capac- 
ity, a  full  report  of  the  same,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  that  report  was  written  out  by  his  direc- 
tion by  the  said  Lee,  almost  under  the  eaves  of  his  own  official  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake  within  two  weeks  after  the  horrible 
crime  was  perpetrated.  It  was  this  testimony  which  Judge  Titus 
referred  to,  when  he  affirmed  in  the  presence  of  Brigham  Young  the 
possession  of  such  evidence  during  the  early  morning  walk  before 
alluded  to. 

About  the  same  time  the  affidavit  was  made  there  appeared  in  the 
Gentile  paper  published  at  Corinne,  Utah,  a  series  of  letteis  addressed 
to  Brigham  Young,  propounding  certain  questions  relating  to  the  massa- 
cre, and  making  certain  declarations  intended  to  connect  him  and 
others  high  in  the  councils  of  the  church  with  that  terrible  crime  of 
l)loodshed,  and  demanding  an  investigation  and  trial  by  the  courts  of 
tiio  offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Tliese  articles,  written  by  one  who  likewise  had  formerly  affiliated 
witii  the  Mormon  Church  and  had  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
that  religion  and  was  acquainted  with  its  secret  history,  made  a  won- 
(lerfid  and  widespread  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Public  opinion 
was  excited,  and  a  universal  demand  was  made  by  all  right-minded  men 
that  those  who  had  been  charged  with  themurder  of  tliepeaceai)le  l)and 
of  emigrants  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished  for  the  revolting 
crime. 

As  time  progressed  Congress  enacted  ne\y  laws  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Territory,  and  revolutionized  the  system  of  the 
judiciary,  including  the  mode  of  empaneling  jurors.  Tiie  jurors  no 
longer  were  Mormons  who  had  taken  a  secret  oath  to  sustain  the 
authority  of  Brigham  Young  and  obey  his  commands  above  all  other 
powers,  including  that  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  fair, 
honest  and  impartial  trial  was  now  a  possible  thing  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah. 
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Finally,  after  a  charge  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  First  Judicial 
District  of  the  Territory,  the  grand  jury  of  Beaver  County,  uj-on 
''nt'ormation  filed  before  them,  presented  an  indictment  against  John 
D.  Lee  and  otiiers,  on  the  24rth  of  September,  1874 ,  for  the  crime 
committed  on  Sejitember  16th,  1857. 

After  his  indictment,  Lee  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  captured 
in  the  mountains  by  United  States  troops  while  in  the  disguise  of  a 
miner  with  pick  on  his  shoulder.  lie  was  first  tried  at  Beaver  City,  in 
the  Territorial  District  Court  in  July,  1875,  Judge  Boreman  presiding. 
At  this  trial  the  jury  disagreed — nine  being  for  acquittal  and  three  for 
conviction.  A  second  trial  was  had  on  the  same  indictment  in 
September,  1876,  in  the  same  court  and  before  the  same  judge,  result- 
ing in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  upon  the  evidence  of  Klingen  Smith  and 
others  who  were  present  and  testified  fully  against  hira.  Lee  was  then 
sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  26th  of  January,  1877,  having  elected  that 
mode  of  execution,  the  laws  of  the  Territory  permitting  the  condemned 
to  choose  the  mode  of  death. 

^  The  case,  however,  was  appealed  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory.  The  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  however, 
was  affirmed  at  the  January  term  in  1877,  and  its  sentence  ordered  to 
be  enforced  at  the  March  term  of  the  district  court  in  1877.  The 
day  of  his  execution  was  set  by  Judge  Boreman  on  Frida\',  March  23(1, 
1877,  at  the  place  of  the  fearful  butchery  in  which  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  he  had  taken  jmrt  as  chief  actor. 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  was  taken  thence  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  who  read  to  him  the  order  and  sentence  of  the  court. 
At  its  conclusion  he  asked  Lee  if  he  had  anything  to  say  before  the 
sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  into  effect. 

He  replied,  looking  at  the  photographer  who  was  adjust). (g  his 
instrument  to  take  a  picture  of  the  proceedings,  "  I  wish  to  ask  the 
favor  of  that  man  to  furnish  each  of  my  three  wives  with  a  copv  of 
my  photograph."  As  he  uttered  the  names  of  his  wives  he  involun- 
tarily posed  himself  and  the  picture  was  taken.  He  then  arose  and, 
looking  for  a  moment  at  his  guards  and  the  spectators  of  the  execu- 
tion, to  the  number  of  eighty,  addressed  them  as  follows : 

''  I  have  but  little  to  say  here.  Of  course,  I  feel  that  I  am  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  and  the  solemnity  of  eternity  should  rest  upon  my 
mind  at  the  present  moment.    I  have  made  out  a  manuscript — an 
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abriilged  history  of  my  life,  which  will  be  published  after  my  death. 
I  have  given  my  feelings  and  views  with  regard  to  all  other  things.  I 
feel  resigned  to  my  fate. 

"I  feel  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning.  I  have  done  nothinf; 
adversely  wrong.  My  conscience  is  clear  before  God  and  man,  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  my  Redeemer.  This  it  is  that  places  me  up  on  this 
field.  I  am  not  an  infidel ;  I  have  not  denied  God  or  His  mercv.  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  these  things.  The  most  I  regret  is  parting  with 
my  family.  Many  of  them  are  unprotected  and  will  be  left  fatherless. 
When  I  speak  of  these  little  onas  they  touch  a  tender  chord  within 
me. 

"I  have  done  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  this  affair.  I  used  my 
utmost  endeavors  to  save  those  people.  I  am  sacritied  to  satisfy  feel- 
ings and  am  used  to  gratify  parties ;  but  I  am  ready  to  die.  I 
have  no  fear  of  death.  It  has  no  terrors  for  me  ;  and  no  particle  of 
mercv  have  I  asked  for  from  court  or  officials.  I  shall  never  go  to  a 
worse  place  than  the  one  1  am  now  in.  I  have  said  to  my  family,  and 
I  will  say  it  to-day,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sacri- 
fices their  best  friend,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  true. 

"  I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not 
believe  everything  that  is  practiced  and  taught  by  Brigham  Young.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  He  is  leading  his  people  astray.  But  I  believe 
in  the  gospel  as  taught  in  its  purity  by  Joseph  Smith  in  former  days. 
I  used  to  mpke  Rrigiiam  Young's  will  my  pleasure,  and  did  so  for  thirty 
years.  See  aow  and  what  I  have  come  to  this  day  I  I  have  been 
sacrified  in  a  cowardly  and  dastardly  manner. 

'•  I  regret  to  leave  my  family  and  thousands  of  good  people  in  the 
church  whom  I  cherish  in  my  heart.  They  are  near  and  dear  to  me. 
I  declare  I  did  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  this  affair.  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  save  those  emigrants,  but  I  am  the  one  that  must  suffer.  Hav- 
ing said 'this  I  feel  resigned.  I  ask  the  Lord  my  God  to  extend  His 
mercy  to  me  and  receive  my  spirit.     My  labors  are  here  done." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  the  mftrsiial 
informed  him  that  the  hour  set  for  his  execution  had  arrived  and  he 
must  prepare  for  death.  The  spot  chosen  for  his  execution  was  just 
in  front  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  slaughtered 
emigrants.  Its  awful  inscription  stared  the  condemned  man  in  tlie 
face : 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  repay." 
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Leo  now  sciiled  liimsoU"  on  tiic  colHii  provided  for  liis  body,  .ind 
gazed  at  the  small  groii[)  of  riflemen  wlio  were  to  shoot  him.  The 
Methodist  minister,  Stokes,  who  was  his  spiritual  adviser,  knelt  beside 
him  on  the  sward  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer,  asking  for  tiie  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins  and  commending  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  his  Maker. 

The  marshal  advanced  and  adjusted  a  white  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes.  Lee  then  remarked  in  a  low  but  clear  tone.  "  Let  them  aim 
at  my  heart.     Don't  let  them  mangle  my  body." 

The  live  men  selected  as  executioners  ])romptly  obeyed  the  order 
of  the  marshal  to  "make  ready."  liaising  tlieii'  titles  to  their  shoul- 
ders, they  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  blindfolded  man  sitting  on  his 
colliti  twenty  feet  away.     All  present  stood  v.'ith  uncovered  heads. 

"  Fire  I  "  rang  out  clear  and  strong  on  the  morning  air.  The  sharp 
crack  of  five  rifles  responded,  and  Lee  fell  back  on  the  coffin,  moti  n- 
less  and  dead.  He  died  in  a  single  instant,  for  there  Avas  not  a  cry 
o;  moan  or  gasp  ;  not  even  a  tremor  of  the  body.  Ilis  form  was  as 
still  and  motionless  as  if  it  had  been  carved  of  marble. 

After  the  la[)se  of  a  few  minutes  the  marshal  examined  the  body 
to  see  if  life  was  entirely  extinct.  The  silence  was  broken  by  the 
Avords  :  "  lie  is  dead.  The  law  is  satisfied  at  last."  The  body  was 
placed  in  the  casket  and  borne  in  the  wagon  to  Cedar  City  where  it 
v,-as  delivered  to  Jiis  relatives. 

Thus  died  John  D.  Lee,  the  chief  actor,  if  not  inspirer,  of  the 
fearful  butchery  of  128  human  beings,  who,  reposing  confidence  in  his 
humanity,  had  placed  their  lives  in  his  keeping,  under  his  solemn 
pledge  of  protecf.ion.  He  expiated  his  terrible  crime  about  twenty 
years  after  he  had  bathed  his  hands  in  their  innocent  blood  amid  the 
thrilling  and  dramatic  scenes  surrounding  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  encompassed  their  ruin,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  monument 
commemorating  his  ghastly  deed,  with  the  voice  of  God  sounding  in 
his  ears — that  promise  which  centuries  of  time  have  nevef  hushed, 
"  Vengence  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  repay." 

The  maimscript  alluded  to  by  Lee  was  a  full  confession  of  his 
participation  in  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  written  after  sentence 
of  death  had  been  passed  upon  him  in  September,  1876,  and  presented 
to  one  of  his  counsel,  who  published  it  after  his  death  in  accordance 
with  his  will. 

The  following  is  the  confession  of  John  D.  Lee: 
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"My  name  is  Jolin  D.  Lee.  I  wus  born  on  St^ptembcrt'itli,  1812, at 
Kaskiiskia,  Randolph  county  Illinois.  My  mother  l)elon<^o(l  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  I  was  christened  in  that  faith.  My  parents  died 
while  I  was  still  a  child,  and  my  l)oyhood  was  one  of  trial  and  hard- 
ships. 

"  I  married  Agatha  Ann  Woolsey  in  1833,  and  moved  to  Fayette 
county,  Illinois,  on  Hock  Creek,  where  I  became  wealthy. 

"  In  ls3(i  I  became  acquainted  with  some  traveling  Mormon  preach- 
ers. I  bought,  I'ead  and  believed  the  Book  of  ^.lormon.  I  sokl  my 
propei'ty  in  Illinois  and  moved  to  Far  West,  Missouri,  in  1837,  where  I 
joined  the  Mormon  Church  and  became  intimately  accpiainted  with 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Vouug  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 

''I  was  subsequently  initiated  into  the  Order  of  Danites,  at  its 
first  formation.  This  order  was  solemnly  sworn  to  obey  all  orders  of 
the  priesthood  of  the  Mormon  Church  ;  to  do  any  and  all  things  as 
commanded.  The  'Destroying  Angels'  of  the  Mormon  Church  were 
selected  from  this  organization. 

"I  took  an  active  part  as  a  Mormon  soldier  in  the  conflict  between 
the  people  of  Missouri  and  the  Mormons,  which  made  Jackson  county, 
Missoui-i,  historic  ground.  "When  the  Mormons  were  expelled  from 
Missouri,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  settle  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  I 
took  an  active  part  in  all  that  was  done  for  the  church  or  city. 

"I  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  many  of  the  public  buildings 
there ;  was  a  policeman  and  bodj^-guard  of  Joseph  Smith,  at  Nauvoo. 
After  his  death  I  held  the  same  position  to  Brigham  Young,  who  suc- 
ceeded Smith  as  prophet,  priest  and  revelator  in  the  church. 

"  I  was  recorder  of  the  quorum  of  Seventy,  head  clerk  of  the 
church,  and  organized  the  priesthood  into  the  Order  of  Seventies.  I 
took  all  the  degrees  in  the  Endowment  House,  and  stood  high  in  the 
priesthood. 

"  I  traveled  extensively  through  the  United  States  as  a  Mormon 
missionary,  and  acted  as  trader  and  financial  agent  for  the  church  from 
the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  until  the  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  was  on  the  locating  committee  that  selected  the  sites  for  the  various 
towns  and  cities  in  Utah  Territory. 

"I  held  many  offices  in  the  Territor\',  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Mormon  Legislature,  and  probate  judge  of  Washington  county, 
Utah. 
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"  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  ami  have  been  sealed  to 
eighteen  women,  three  of  whom  were  sisters,  and  one  was  the  mother 
of  three  of  my  wives.  I  was  sealed  to  this  old  woman  for  her  soul's 
salvation. 

"  I  was  an  honored  man  'n  the  churcli,  flattered  and  regarded  by 
Brigham  Young  and  tlie  Apostles  until  I  was  cut  off  from  the  church 
and  selected  as  the  scapegoat  to  suffer  for  and  bear  the  sins  of  my  pe(j- 
ple.  As  a  duty  to  myself  and  mankind  I  now  confess  all  that  I  know 
aTid  all  that  I  did  at  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  without  any  ani- 
mosity to  any  one,  shiehling  none,  giving  facts  as  they  existed. 

"  Those  with  mo  on  that  occasion  were  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  The  horrid  deeds 
there  committed  wem  done  as  a  duty  which  we  believed  we  owed  to 
God  and  to  our  church. 

"  We  were  all  sworn  to  secrecy  before  and  after  the  massacre. 
The  penalty  for  giving  information  concerning  the  same  was  death. 
As  I  am  to  suffer  death  for  what  I  then  did  and  have  been  betrayed 
both  by  those  who  gave  me  the  orders  to  act  and  the  instructions  of 
my  assistants,  I  now  give  the  world  the  true  facts  as  they  exist,  and 
tell  why  the  massacre  was  permitted,  and  who  were  the  active  partic- 
ipants. 

"  The  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  was  the  result  of  blind  teach- 
ings of  Brigham  Young,  and  it  was  one  by  the  orders  of  those  high 
in  authority  in  the  Mormon  community.  The  immediate  orders  for 
the  massacre  were  issued  by  Colonel  Dame,  Lieut.-Col.  Isaac  C. 
Ilaight  and  the  council  at  Cedar  City,  Utah.  I  hail  no  position 
either  in  the  civil  or  military  departments,  or  in  the  church  at  that 
time.  About  September  7th  I  went  to  Cedar  City,  where  I  met  Isaac 
C.  Haight,  president  of  that  stake  of  Zion,  and  also  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Iron  County  Mormon  militia.  This  was  on  a  Sunday.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ilaight  was  the  leader  there  in  all  things,  civil,  clerical 
and  military.  It  was  a  crime  punishable  by  death  todisobey  his  orders. 
He  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  emigrants  who  were  coming.  We 
slept  in  the  iron-works  all  that  night  and  arranged  our  plans.  lie 
said  the  emigrants  were  a  rough  set ;  that  they  were  bad  men,  robbers 
and  murderers,  and  had  helped  to  kill  the  Mormon  prophets.  I 
believed  him.  I  was  ordered  to  raise  the  Indians  to  attack  the  train 
and  run  off  their  cattle,  and  to  have  the  Indians  kill  the  emigrants. 
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I  sent  Carl  Shirts,  my  son-in-liiw,  to  riu'sotlie  Southern  Indians  for  tlie 
work.     Nephi  Johnson  went  to  the  other  tribes. 

"  On  Monchiy  evening  I  left  the  iron  works  to  obey  my  orders. 
Lieuteniuit  Colonel  Iliiight  said  :  'We  are  acting  by  orders ;  it  is  all 
right.  We  will  let  the  Indians  bear  all  the  blame.'  I  said  :  '  Wo  are 
f<)rl)idden  to  shed  innocent  blood.'  The  reply  of  Ilaight  was:  'There 
is  not  a  drop  of  innocent  blood  in  the  whole  lot.  Go,  Brother  Lee, 
and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  those  in  authority.  If  you  are  dutiful 
in  this  your  reward  shall  be  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  God 
will  bless  those  who  obey  counsel,  and  make  all  things  fit  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Lord  in  their  days.' 

"  On  my  way  home  I  passed  many  Indiana  out  on  the  war-path.  I 
promised  to  join  them  the  next  day.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  Indians 
attacked  the  train  just  at  dayiight  and  ki^'tsd  seven  and  Avoundcd  six- 
teen emigi'ants.  The  emigrants  then  fo.  tiiied  their  position,  and  the 
Indians  surrounded  them  and  sent  for  me.  T'le  whole  country  was 
aroused  by  whites  and  Indians  rushing  to  ^Muuntain  Meadows  from  all 
directions. 

"I  arrived  at  the  camp  late  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  found  the 
Indians  in  large  force.  They  demanded  that  I  should  lead  the  iittuck. 
I  refused  till  further  orders  from  Ilaight  or  Dame. 

"  I  then  went  south  ten  miles  and  met  some  whites  and  Indians 
coming  from  that  direction.  I  camped  there  that  night,  and  on 
AVednesday  w^ent  to  the  Meadows  and  sent  a  man  to  Cedar  City  for 
further  orders.  On  Thursday  the  orders  came  by  Major  Iligbee. 
There  were  fifty-eight  whites  and  500  Indians  there.  Then  Major 
Iligbee  nuide  n  speech  and  said  that  the  emigrants  were  all  to  be 
killed  who  could  talk  ;  that  we  must  get  them  out  of  the  fortifications 
by  treachery. 

"  I  was  to  follow  the  flag  of  truce  and  make  a  treaty  Avith  the 
besieged  and  promise  protection.  I  was  also  to  get  the  arms  of  the 
emigrants,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  and  also  the  children  into 
the  wagons.  Then  the  troops  under  Major  Iligbee  would  meet  the 
emigrants.  The  Indians  were  to  remain  in  ambush.  The  women 
were  to  go  ahead.  The  Indians  then  were  to  kill  the  women.  The 
militia  were  to  kill  the  men,  and  I  and  the  drivers  of  the  wagons 
were  to  kill  the  wounded  and  sick  that  were  in  the  wagons.  Several 
other  men  made  speeches.    Then  we  Irad  a  prayer-circle,  and  then 
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move  speeclies  were  made,  and'it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  for  us  to  do  as  we  Avere  ordered. 

"On  Friday  morning  the  emigrants  had  a  white  flag  flying,  and 
the  Mormon  brethren  again  assembled.  Sj^eeches  were  made  and  all 
expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  act. 

"roll  ov  t[ie  assassins  present. 

"  Maj.  John  M.  Iligbee,  Pliilip  K.  Smith,  Bishop  of  the  church  at 
Cedar  City;  Joel  White,  William  C.  Stewart,  Benjamin  Arthur,  Alex- 
ander Wilden,  Ci  arles  Hopkins,  Tate  Ira  EUew,  Robert  Wiley, 
Eichard  Harrison,  Samuel  Pollock,  Daniel  McFarlan,  John  lire, 
George  Hunter,  Joseph  Smith,  Samuel  Jukes,  Nephi  Johnson,  Carl 
Shirts,  Levett  Jacobs,  John  Jacobs,  E.  Curtis,  Tliomas  Cartwright, 
William  Bateman,  Anthony  Stratton,  A.  Loveridge,  Joseph  Clews, 
John  Durfey,  Columbus  Freeman,  and  others,  making  fifty-eight 
whites,  and  four  or  five  hundred  Indians. 

"  Major  Higbee  then  addressed  the  party  and  said  : 

"  '  Brethren,  it  is  the  order  of  the  President  that  all  the  emigrants 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  President  Haight  has  counseled  with 
Colonel  Dame,  and  has  received  orders  from  him  to  put  all  of  the  emi- 
grants out  of  the  way.  All  of  them  must  be  killed,  especially  those 
that  might  talk  again.' 

"He  spoke  of  the  character  of  the  emigrants.  He  said  that  the 
church  authorities  of  Southern  Utah  were  all  there,  and  that  we  were 
acting  as  a  church  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  We  were  then  told  that  we 
were  there  to  do  a  duty  we  owed  as  good  clmrcli  people.  That  the  orders 
of  those  in  authority  were  that  all  of  the  emigrants  that  could  talk  must 
die.  Major  Higbee  concluded  as  follows :  '  Our  orders  are  from  our 
leaders,  who  speak  with  inspired  tongues,  and  their  words  are  the  will 
of  good  men.  You  have  no  right  to  question  them.  You  nmst  obey 
as  you  are  commanded.' 

"The  flag  of  ti-uce  was  then  sent  forward.  It  was  carried  by 
William  Bateman.  He  was  met  half  way  by  the  emigrants,  and  they 
held  a  parley  with  him.  Bateman  then  returned  and  reported  that  the 
emigrants  would  sui-render  their  arms  and  do  as  they  had  been 
requested.  The  Mormon  soldiers  then  marched  out  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  emigrants.  They  next  took  wagons  and  went  to 
the  camp  and  stated  their  orders.  The  emigrants  then  surrendered, 
and  put  their  arms,  the  sick  and  the  wounded  and  the  children  into  the 
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While  they  were  burying  their  dead  men  the  emigrants 
burst  into  tears  and  said  they  feared  treachery.  As  soon  as  the  wagons 
were  loaded  the  trains  started.  The  emigrants  marched  in  single  file, 
the  women  and  larger  children  being  ahead;  then  the  men  came. 
Wiien  the  wagons  were  half  a  mile  off  the  fire  commenced.  Tlie 
Indians  killed  all  the  women  and  large  children  ;  the  Mormons  killed 
the  men.  The  drivers  with  me  killed  all  the  sick  and  wounded.  We 
saved  seventeen  of  the  children.  The  dead  were  stripped  and  mutil- 
ated, and  the  corpses  left  on  the  field.  The  next  day  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ilaight,  Colonel  Dame  and  other  leaders  came  over.  Finally 
they  quarreled.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilaight  said  to  Colonel  Dame, 
'  You  ordered  it,  and,  damn  you,  it  is  too  late  to  go  back ! '  Dame 
said  he  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  of  them.  We  bm  iod  the  dead 
and  drove  the  cattle  to  Iron  Springs.  All  the  wagons  and  otlier  prop- 
erty were  sold  in  Cedar  City,  by  order  of  the  church  authorities.  All 
of  these  orders  were  fully  obeyed.  The  liorrors  attending  the  massacre 
were  be3'^ond  my  description.  The  brethren  were  sworn  again  to 
secrecy.  This  was  also  done  bv  ordei-  of  the  church,  which  then  was  at 
war  with  the  United  States  Government. 

"George  A.  Smith,  who  was  the  second  in  the  priesthood,  having 
just  happened  to  be  there  giving  orders,  visited  the  Indian  camp  witli 
me.  He  said  he  came  to  instruct  the  people  to  let  none  of  the  emi- 
gi'ants  go  tlu'ough  without  a  pass  from  President  Young,  Colonel 
Dame  or  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilaight ;  that  they  must  not  sell  the  emi- 
grants any  more  good  grain,  in  fact,  anything.  He  asked  if  the 
Indians  would  kill  all  bad  emigrants?  I  told  hnu  that  the  Indians  and 
the  Mormons  were  both  hostile  to  them,  and  would  kill  all  wiio  were 
not  under  the  protection  of  the  church.  This  pleased  him  and  he 
laughed  and  said  'all  right.'  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilaight  and  Colonel 
Dame  told  him  the  same  thing,  lie  taught  the  people  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  kill  all  emigrants  and  massacre  them  just  as  Brother  Smith 
and  the  other  leaders  wanted. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilaigiit  tiien  sent  me  to  Salt  Lake  City  for 
the  purpose  of  rej)orting  to  l»righam  Young,  and  he  promised  mo  a 
orosvn  celestial  as  my  reward  for  what  I  had  done. 

"  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  made  my  report  to  Brigham  Young 
ten  days  after  the  massacre.  I  told  him  all,  evervthing,  who  were 
there,  Avho  were  guilty,  and  who  were  active  in  killing  the  emigrants; 
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in  fact,  all  1  knew.  I  said  to  him,  '  You  must  sustain  us  or  release  us 
from  the  endowment  oath  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  prophets.'  Brig- 
ham  said,  '  I  will  communicate  with  God.'  I  went  back  the  next 
morning  v  lien  Brigliam  said :  '  Brother  Lee,  not  a  drop  of  innocent 
blood  has  been  shed.  I  have  gone  to  God  in  prayer.  God  has  shown 
me  it  was  a  just  act.  Tlie  people  did  right;  but  were  only  a  little 
hasty.  I  have  direct  evidence  from  God  that  the  act  is  in  accord 
with  God's  will.  I  sustain  you  and  the  brethren  in  all  you  did.  All 
I  fear  is  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  brethren  concerned.  Go 
home  and  tell  the  brethren  I  sustain  them.  Keep  all  secret  as  the 
grave.  Never  tell  any  one,  and  write  me  a  letter  laying  all  the  'olame 
upon  the  Indians.  I  will  then  report  to  the  United  States  Government 
that  it  was  an  Indian  massacre.' 

"  Brigham  Young  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after,  fully  satis- 
fied with  me  and  my  act.  He  gave  me  three  wives  after  that,  and 
a))pointed  me  probate  judge  of  Washington  county,  and  nothing  but 
cowardice  lias  made  him  desert  me  now. 

''  Fifty  head  of  cattle  were  sold  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  authori. 
ties  for  merchandise;   the  emigrants  had  450,  making  500  head  in  all. 

"  "When  Cradlebaugh  was  judge  in  Utah,  and  went  to  Mountain 
Meadows  to  investigate  the  massacre,  Brigham  Young  came  with  him; 
he  tlien  knew  all  about  the  massacre  and  upheld  tlie  brethren.  lie 
preuched  at  Cedar  City  and  said  about  tiie  emigrants:  'Do you  know 
who  they  were?  I  will  tell  you.  They  were  the  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  aunts.uncles  and  children  of  men  who  killed  the  Saints 
in  Jackson  county,  and  afterward  killed  the  Prophet  in  Carthage 
jail.  Their  children  are  in  the  poorhouse;  their  relatives  refuse  them 
because  they  are  the  children  of  thieves,  outlaws  and  murderers.  I 
have  been  told  there  are  many  brethren  who  are  willing  to  inform  on 
those  who  did  this  thing.  I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor. 
I  hope  no  such  person  lives.  If  there  is,  I  tell  you  what  your  fate 
will  be.  Unless  you  repent  at  once,  keep  secret  all  that  you  know 
and  protect  each  other,  you  will  die  a  dog's  death.  You  will  soon  go 
to  hell  as  damned  lost  souls.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  treachery 
among  my  people.'  A.ny  one  who  had  proved  traitor  there  would 
have  met  the  destroying  angel  at  once. 

"  After  I  reported  to  Brigham  Young,  I  Avent  home  and  met  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ilaight  and  gave  him  a  full  report  of  Young's  statement. 
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Iltiiglit  said  :  '  "Well  done,  faithful  servant ;  you  shall  receive  u  celestial 
reward  for  your  services.  You  have  deserved  well  of  God  and  the 
church.' 

"  I  next  proceeded  to  write  an  account  of  the  massacre,  laying  it 
to  the  Indians.  I  wrote  a  long  letter,  the  same  as  has  been  produced 
in  evidence  against  me.  Brigham  Young  knew  that  it  was  false  and 
WTitten  to  save  the  Mormon  Church.  His  report  to  the  Government 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  save  the  Mormons  from  blame.  It  was  years 
after  before  I  knew  I  had  been  made  a  tool  of  by  the  leaders.  I  onh' 
obeyed  the  orders  of  my  superiors,  I  then  believed  I  was  serving  God 
and  would  receive  a  celestial  reward.  Xow  T  know  it  is  wrong  and 
that  ray  reward  is  not  to  be  celestial. 

"  The  original  plan  was  to  have  none  but  Imlians  take  part  in  the 
massacre,  but  William  C.  Stewart,  Joel  White  and  Benjamin  Arthur 
were  coming  to  Mountain  Meadows  on  Wednesday  niglit ;  they  met 
3'oung  Allen  and  another  man  going fi'om  the  emigrants  to  Cedar  City 
for  help.  They  told  of  the  Indian  attack  and  asked  aid  from  the 
settlers.  The  only  reply  was  a  shot  from  Stewart  which  killed  Allen. 
The  other  man  was  wounded  by  AVhite  and  Arthur,  but  escaped  and 
carried  word  that  the  whites  had  come  to  help  the  Indians.  After 
this  the  authorities  said  there  was  no  safety  but  in  killing  all  who 
could  talk. 

*'  William  C.  Stewart  was  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  any  one  there, 
lie  cut  throats  just  for  amusement.  Klingen  Smith,  the  bishop  of 
Cedar  City,  killed  a  man.  Every  one  there  took  part  in  killing  men, 
women  and  children  as  a  religious  dutv. 

"We  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
reformation,  and  were  made  to  ijelieve  by  the  teachings  of  our  leaders 
that  the  fullness  of  time  had  come — that  the  Mormons  were  to  conquer 
the  world  at  once  and  inherit  all  the  wealth  of  the  universe;  that 
Christ  was  to  come  and  rule  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  the  Mor- 
mon doctrine  was  to  be  universall}'  accepted. 

'"  Wo  were  followers  of  false  teachers.  I  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  arts  of  foolish  and  wicked  men  that  I  once  believed  were  divine. 

"I  have  had  eighteen  wives.  Eleven  of  them  have  been  divorced 
from  me  by  Brigham  Young ;  three  still  remain  true  to  me,  and  have 
clung  to  me  through  my  imprisonment.  I  am  the  father  of  sixty-four 
children.    Ten  are  dead;  fifty-fur  are  still  living.    The  witnesses  on 
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my  trial  have  not  told  the  whole  truth.  They  are  all  guilty  of  helping 
to  kill  the  emigrants.  This  is  the  only  act  of  violence  that  I  ever 
took  part  in,  except  when  in  lawful  battle.  I  would  not  have  acted 
on  that  occasion  as  I  did  to  have  saved  my  body  from  torture,  had  I 
not  believed  I  was  obeying  the  orders  from  the  heads  of  the  church. 
I  knew  I  was  proceeding  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  ])riesthood, 
and  I  still  think  Lieutenant-colonel  Haight  had  his  orders  from  the 
heads  of  the  church. 

"  My  journals  and  private  writings  have  been  destroyed  by  Bi-ig- 
ham  Young.  I  have  nothing  left  but  my  memory  to  give  as  my  account 
of  the  foul  deeds  done  in  God's  name  dui'ing  the  years  when  Brigham 
Young  was  chief  ruler  in  Utah. 

"  I  know  of  many  other  murders,  castrations  and  robberies  com- 
mitted by  order  of  the  priesthood,  all  of  which  I  have  fully  stated  in 
my  writings  delivered  to  my  attorney,  W.  W.  Bishop. 

"1  Live  told  the  whole  truth,  and  the  God  I  am  soon  to  meet  face 
to  face  knows  that  my  assertions  are  nothing  but  the  truth. 

"  John  D.  Lee." 

Attest :  The  foregoing  is  a  full  al>stract  of  the  confession  of  John 

D.  Lee,  taken  from  the  original  manuscript  now  in  my  possession,  and 

gives,  so  far  as  such  a  condensed  report  can  do,  a  full  statement  of  the 

facts  disclosed  in  the  writings  of  John  D.  Lee,  which  I'elate  to  the 

Mountain  Meadows  jMassacre. 

William  W.  Bishop. 

This  confession  of  Lee,  while  undoubtedly  truthful  as  to  the  out- 
line of  facts  and  special  purposes  of  the  slaughter,  and  the  parties 
engaged  therein  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  the  intimate  counection  of  the 
heads  of  the  church  with  the  sanguinary  deed,  is,  nevei'theless,  a  labored 
effort  on  his  part  to  extenuate  his  own  guilt.  lie  would  have  the 
world  believe  tliat  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  treachery,  betrayal 
and  final  murder  of  the  peaceful  emigrants,  he  alone  was  opposed  to 
the  sacrifice  of  innocent  blood,  and  was  driven  to  his  own  murderous 
acts  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  religion,  and  the  fear  of  death  in  case  of 
disobedience.  ' 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  all  testimony  connecting  him 
with  the  fearful  crime.  lie  was  assuredly  one  of  the  three  or  four 
active  loaders  who  planned  the  details  of  the  massacre.  He  it  was 
who  commanded  the  Mormon  regiment  that  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
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unsuspecting  emigrants.  He  it  was  wl.o,  as  Indian  agent  of  the 
southern  tribes  of  the  Territory,  called  them  out  to  accompany  him 
and  take  part  in  the  bloody  details.  He  it  was  who  massed  his  troops, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  at  his  trial,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  beleaguered  camp,  and  delivered  to  them  a 
speech  in  which  he  declared  that  his  orders  from  headquarters  were  to 
kill  all  the  emigrants  and  all  the  children  who  could  talk.  He  it  was  who 
sent  the  white  flag  of  truce — that  peaceful  emblem  of  civilized  humanity  ; 
the  emblem  of  faith  and  protection  all  over  the  world — to  his  intended 
victims,  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  he 
would  protect  tliem.  And  lie  it  was  who  superintended  each  detail  of 
tlie  horrible  massacre  and,  having  placed  his  savage  allies  in  ambusli, 
at  the  projier  moment  gave,  himself,  by  an  act  of  murder,  the  shooting 
of  a  sick  woman  in  the  wagon  the  signal  for  them  to  spring  from 
bush  and  rock  and  begin  their  fiendish  slaughter. 

Judge  Cradlebaugh,  who  made  vigorous  and  determined  but 
ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  tlie  murderers  to  justice,  stated  his  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  the  children  spared  from  the  butchery,  John  Calvin 
Sorrow — how  appropriate  his  name — who,  after  finding  himself  safe,  and 
before  he  was  brought  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  although  but  a  little 
ijoy,  sitting  as  if  in  a  contemplative  mood,  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
extermination  of  liis  family  and  saying:  "0  1  wish  I  was  a  man!  I 
know  what  I  would  do ;  I  would  shoot  John  D.  Lee.  I  saw  him  shoot 
my  mother." 

The  further  fact,  fully  attested  at  the  trial,  of  his  inhuman  conduct 
already  alluded  to,  on  tlie  field  of  slaughter,  where,  inhis  rage  and  mad 
fury,  he  bent  aside  with  liis  left  arm,  by  his  superior  strength,  the  body 
of  his  own  son  who  sought  to  protect  a  beautiful  girl  who,  after  the  lire 
of  the  first  volley  of  rifles  had  strewn  the  ground  with  her  dead  com- 
panions, tiirew  herself  into  the  young  man's  arms  and  aj)pealed  to  him 
to  save  her  life.  The  kindh'  instincts  of  the  youth  were  aroused,  and  he 
sought  to  shield  her  body  with  his  own.  His  own  father,  John  D.  Lee, 
murdered  the  girl  in  his  arms,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  threatened 
tlie  life  of  his  oAvn  son.  Neither  God  nor  man  will  hold  him  blameless, 
and  he  rend  his  final  doom  ere  he  fell  lifeless  on  his  coffin,  inscribed 
Uj)on  the  marble  shaft  before  him  : 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  repay." 


CHAPTEE  XXYI. 


THE  GRASSHOPPERS-GRAPHTC  nESCUIPTION  OP  THE  DESCENT  UPON  THE  VALLEY 
OP  SALT  LAKE  OF  A  VAST  AUMY  OP  GRASSHOPPERS,  AND  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  EVERY  LIVING  GREEN  THING  IN  THE  VALLEY— THE  PATIENCE 
AND  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  MORMONS-THE  TALES  TOLD  BY  THE  MORMONS 
OF  STRANGE  MIRACLES  FOR  THEIR  PRESERVATION  IN  EARLY  DAYS— THE 
STORIES  OF  THE  STORK  AND  THE  CRICKETS -THE  SEA-GULLS  AND  THE 
GRASSHOPPERS. 

It  was  high  noon  of  a  bright  summer  day  in  the  month  of  August, 
1868.  I  was  walking  northward  along  Main  Street  in  the  city  of  Salt 
Lake,  deeply  engrossed  in  thoughts  concerning  a  mining  venture  I  had 
just  consummated.  I  did  not  at  first  notice  the  citizens  generally  gazing 
intently  skyward,  nor  that  a  sudden  darkness  appeared  over  the  land, 
as  of  a  shadow  projected  by  some  object  intervening  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth. 

In  a  moment,  however,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  strange 
phenomenon,  and,  in  turn,  looking  upward,  I  beheld  a  sight  which  I 
had  never  before  and  have  never  since  observed.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  if  vast  moveable  masses  of  dark  objects,  lighted  at  intervals  by  sil- 
very rays,  were  rolling  onward  in  great  waves  through  the  ether,  far 
above  the  cloud-tipped  mountains  that  shot  up  from  the  valley. 

""What  are  those  distant  objects  moving  at  such  great  height  above 
us?"  I  asked  of  a  native  of  the  valley. 

"  They  are  a  vast  army  of  locusts  moving  apparently  to  tlie  north- 
east over  our  city,  "  replied  the  man,  "and  I  trust  in  God  they  will  not 
drop  to  the  earth  till  tiiey  get  out  of  our  valley.  " 

Of  course,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  famous  armies  of  grasshoppers 
that,  in  earlier  years,  had  swept  overthe  fertile  valley,  destroying  like 
the  breath  of  a  simoon  the  vegetation  that  crowned  the  earth  with  its 
green  verdure,  but  I  had  hitherto  never  witnessed  the  j)henomena 
which,  in  after  years,  became  so  ordinary  and  so  frequent  and  disas- 
trous a  visitation  as  to  destroy  the  crops  of  whole  States  and  reduce  the 
people  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Legendary  lore  had  been  transmitted  by  the  early  Mormon  set- 
tlers to  the  succeeding  generations,  and  winter  firesides  had  been  excited 
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by  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  pioneers  of  tliose  early  times,  when  the 
hand  of  God  alone  preserved  the  stricken  Saints  from  famine  and  starv- 
ation. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  story  of  the  sea-gulls  and  crickets 
which  had  ofttimes  been  repeated  in  my  heating  by  the  pious  and  rev- 
erent believer  in  this  special  act  of  Providence  toward  His  chosen  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness.  The  story  was  always  the  same,  never  varying 
from  that  which  was  first  related. 

About  the  second  vear  after  the  Alormon  entrv  into  the  vallev, 
myriads  of  crickets  attacked  tiieir  fields  of  grain,  until  it  was  feared  all 
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would  be  destroyed  and  the  people  perish  from  starvation.  At  this 
moment  of  dire  peril,  however,  the  Lord  came  to  their  relief  in  a  won- 
derful and  mysterious  manner.  He  sent  great  flocks  of  sea-gulls  from 
beyond  the  western  mountains  to  devour  the  destroyers  of  their  waving 
grain  fields.  The  gulls  came  in  the  early  dawn  of  morning  and  fed 
upon  the  crickets  all  day  long.  And  here  is  the  most  remarkable  por- 
tion of  this  "o'er  true  tale."  When  filled  to  re])letion  they  did  not  fly 
away  as  all  other  sea-gulls  would  and  await  the  operation  of  digestion 
ere  again  returning  to  their  luxurious  repast,  but,  when  not  another 
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cricket  coulcl  be  swallowed,  the  gulls  under  direction  of  "the  Lord" 
flew  to  the  gresit  lake  hard  by  and  vomited  them  upon  its  saline  waters. 
This  little  scheme  they  kept  up  all  day  long,  feeding  and  disgorging, 
until  night  closed  their  labors  and  all  the  crickets  were  devoured.  Thus 
did  Providence  kindly  interpose  to  preserve  the  people  from  starvation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  legend  from  early  times  of  privation  and  suffering 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  But  some  skeptic  has  asked,  "  Who  sent  the 
crickets?"  "Why  the  need  of  the  sea-gulls  or  this  '  miracle  of  God '  to 
preserve  them  ? "     None  ol  the  priesthood  have  ventured  a  reply. 

The  year  following,  the  locusts  came  in  force  and  neai-ly  destroyed 
their  crops  ;  there  were  no  friendly  storks  or  sea-gulls  at  liand.  But 
the  phenomen  this  warm  August  day  surpassed  all  else  of  like  char- 
acter happening  in  the  viilley.  Wave  after  wave  of  this  dark  mass, 
ever  and  anon  changing  to  a  silvery  brightness,  rolled  on  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  valley  Avherein  Salt  Lake  City  lay  in  its  beauti- 
ful robe  of  green,  Avas  complete!  v  covered  at  a  vast  height  by  a  waving 
mass  that  obscured  the  sun  at  noonday. 

The  city  at  that  time  was  in  its  perfect  beauty.  Dressed  in  its 
robe  of  living  green  it  stood  forth  in  its  resi)lendent  verdure,  a 
footstool  of  God,  the  type  of  civilization  wrought  from  the  desei't,  sur- 
rounded by  tall  cliffs,  bare,  brown  and  barren.  A  city  eml)owered  in 
shrubbery,  with  its  long  lines  of  shade  trees,  its  broad  streets  fringed 
with  a  Avealth  of  verdure  that  rustled  in  the  breeze,  rippling  streams 
from  the  great  canon  that  watered  fruitful  gardens  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  withal  that  wonderful  growth  of  domestic  fruit  that 
gave  to  the  mining  camps  and  small  settlements  for  hundreds  of  miles 
about,  those  delicious  sui)plies  that  in  the  long  snowbound  winter 
months  gave  relish  and  enjoyment  to  the  lone  settler  and  miner  im]iris- 
oned  in  his  ice-clad  canon.  The  boughs  of  the  peach,  apple,  pear, 
plum,  apricot  and  green  gage  trees  were  bending  to  the  earth  beneath 
their  load  of  half-ripened  fruit.  Grapes  hung  in  huge  clusters  upon  the 
vine  with  a  wealth  of  promise  scarcely  ever  before  known  even  in  tluit 
fertile  spot.  Bushes  were  thickh'^  covered  with  nearly  ripe  small  fruits, 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries  and  all  of  that  class  that  ripen  much 
earlier  away  from  the  frowns  and  shadows  of  the  o'ertowering  mount- 
ains. 

Such  was  this  garden  of  the  gods  on  that  eventful  day  when  the 
locusts  overshadowed  it — poised  in  the  heavens  as  if  debating  whether 
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they  should  move  on  upon  tireless  wing  to  fai*  distant  fields  of  wild 
mountain  verdure,  or  whether  tlrey  should  swoop  down  in  countless 
myriads  upon  the  doomed  city  and  leave  it  as  barren  as  its  sister 
wastes. 

The  chances  seemed  equal.  As  yet  not  a  locust  had  fallen  to  the 
earth.  The  wave  of  light  and  darkness  still  rolled  on  above  as  in  the 
beginning.  Would  it  at  length  pass  over  and  leave  us  to  the  eiij()y- 
ment  of  our  labor  and  the  beauties  of  glowing  nature !'  Fate,  dire, 
relentless  fate,  cast  itself  m  the  balance  and  despoiled  the  city  of  its 
glory.     The  sweet  old  poet  Cowper  tells  us  : 

"  Fate  Hteiils  along  witli  silent  trend, 

Found  oftenest  in  what  we  dread ; 

Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  ))row, 

But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow." 

Its  stroke  came  with  anotiier  phenomenon.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  but  little  rain  in  the  valley,  never  more  than  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  rain  drops.  While  fierce  storms  raged  around  the  mountain  heights, 
and  a  dense  growth  of  stubby,  mountain  cedar  covered  their  brows, 
no  rain  fell  upon  the  parched  earth,  and  only  the  undergrowth  of  veg- 
etation, such  as  the  sage  brush  and  the  greasewood  grew  in  its  soil. 
With  tiie  advent  of  the  Mormons  came  the  system  of  irrigation,  which 
made  all  this  green  verdure,  fruit,  grass  and  flowers  blossom  in  the 
desert  waste. 

Suddenly,  while  the  dread  locusts  hung  over  the  city,  there  came 
a  great  rain  storm.  Huge  drops  fell  spattering  upon  tiie  earth  and, 
increasing  in  volume,  soon  became  ,i  deluge,  filling  all  the  gutters  and 
swelling  the  tiny  irrigating  rivulets  into  streams.  Down  with  the 
rain  drops  came  the  locusts,  and  the  ruin  began. 

The  rainfall,  though  severe,  was  of  brief  duration.  In  a  little 
while  it  ceased  and  sunshine  again  filled  the  vallev.  Overhead  the 
rolling  waves  of  light  and  darkness  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  sky 
was  serene,  the  blue  cerulean,  the  air  fresh  as  with  the  morning  dew. 
Underneath  were  countless  swarms  of  locusts,  ravenous  with  hunger, 
eager  to  feed  on  the  succulent  juices  of  the  tender  shoots  of  tree  and 
limb,  on  bud  and  flower  and  fruit,  on  leaf  and  twig  and  grass  blade, 
on  vine  and  clustering  grape  blooms.  The  earth  was  black.  Every 
inch  of  space  seemed  filled  with  the  devouring  insect.  They  filled 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  garden,  dooryard  and  orchard.  All  the 
streets  were  alive  with  them.    They  invaded  the  household,  penetrated 
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your  chiimber  througli  the  open  windows,  hung  upon  your  clotliing,  lay 
down  with  you  in  sleep,  sat  with  you  at  table,  flew  in  your  face  with 
revengeful  blow,  and  even  crushetl  beneath  your  feet  as  you  trod  the 
carpeted  floor.  Every  bough,  leaf  and  twig  upon  tree  and  bush  was 
black.  They  swarmed  upon  the  ripening  fruit  and  obscured  it  from 
view.  Peach  and  plum  stones  clung  to  their  stems  with  all  the  pulp 
devoured.  Apples  and  pears  fell  to  the  earth  half  devoured,  and  were 
consumed  upon  the  ground  by  the  vast  hordes  that  lay  in  wait  below. 
Nothing  escaped  their  eager  prey.  No  living  herbage  remained.  The 
running  streams  of  water  were  filled  with  the  dead  insects.  The  air 
was  impregnated  with  a  sickening  odor.  At  places  where  they 
swarmed  over  some  object  of  prey  bushels  could  be  gathered  with 
spade  and  o.hovel. 

In  the  fields  they  settled  upon  the  green  blades  of  the  growing 
grain,  devouring  all  that  was  tempting  and  blighting  all  that  remained. 
The  vegetable  gardens,  the  pride  of  Mormon  skill  and  industrv,  from 
which  their  winter  stores  were  housed,  and  which,  for  lack  of  currency, 
were  ofttimes  a  means  of  exchange  among  the  people,  were  left  a 
blackened  ruin,  as  if  swept  by  the  breath  of  a  simoon.  The  great  lake 
was  covered  with  their  floating  bodies,  and  for  months  after,  an  offens- 
ive odor  prevented  a  near  approach,  from  the  myriads  of  decaying 
botlies  washed  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

For  five  days  this  carnival  of  ruin  went  on,  until  every  green  thing 
was  consumed.  And  then,  as  if  marshaled  by  an  intelligent  mind,  an 
occult  force  that  ran  as  an  electric  power  along  their  lines  of  invasion, 
stretching  across  the  valley  and  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great 
lake,  at  the  command  of  this  leading  influence,  whatever  it  might  be, 
instantaneously,  with  the  sound  of  a  signal  of  whirring  wings,  the 
whole  vast  army  of  invaders  rose  on  rapid  wing  to  the  same  lofty 
height  from  which  they  had  descended  upon  the  earth,  and  moved  in 
the  same  dark  lines  and  silvery  waves  toward  the  northeast,  on  the 
same  course  which  had  been  arrested  five  days  before,  when  they 
dropped  from  the  skies  upon  the  doomed  city  of  the  Saints. 

And  what  a  sight  to  behold!  A  city  scudding  under  bare  poles! 
All  the  leaves  were  gone  from  the  trees,  only  their  ghostly  boughs  and 
stems  remained,  swaying  like  spectres  in  the  wind !  Each  tree  and 
shrub  was  as  bare  and  brown  as  in  the  desolate  winter,  when  its  life- 
blood  had  hurried  away  at  the  first  breath  of  the  Ice-King  to  its  shelter 
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in  the  warm  sinews  of  tiie  earth,  dropping  its  plumage  in  its  flight. 
Only  desolation  remained ;  and  desolation  amid  sunshine !  The 
flowers  were  gone,  the  fruits  had  disappeai-ed,  the  green  leaves 
had  suddenly  i?;ded  from  existence.  Tiie  husbandman  stood  like 
Marius  of  old  amid  the  ruin  that  lay  around  iiim.  The  months  of 
weary  labor  were  all  lost.  The  promise  of  the  bud  the  fruit  would 
not  fulfill — for  him  there  siiould  be  no  recompense  that  year.  The 
winged  robbers  of  the  vast  etherial  highway  had  taken  its  all  and  loft 
no  recompense.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ruin  and  loss,  I  heard 
no  murmur  or  complaint.  I  was  never  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a 
decree  of  Providence,  which  must  be  born  as  patiently  as  any  other  act 
of  misfortune  which  had  hitherto  befallen  them.  Many,  indeed,  of 
the  poorer  classes  might  suffer  privation  and  hunger  during  the  long 
winter  months  that  were  coming  from  the  loss  of  their  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  yet  no  word  of  repining  at  this  dispensation  of  the 
Lord  was  heard  to  escape.  The  calamity  might  bring  sorrow  enough 
in  its  train,  but  they  must  not  murmur  at  the  blow  ;  it  was  the  result 
of  some  evil  which  must  be  sought  out  and  overcome. 

I  recall  the  beautiful  faith  of  one  woman,  the  lady  of  the  house 
where  I  was  boarding.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Elder  Orson  Hyde, 
president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  church  who  had  taken  unto 
liimself  a  number  of  young  wives,  and  with  them  was  dwelling  in  his 
l)ishop's  diocese  at  San  Pete  in  Southern  Utah.  She  had  two  sons  in 
England,  who  were  there  on  a  mission  by  order  of  the  church  author- 
ities. These  young  men  were  supported  by  the  labor  of  their  aged 
mother,  who  entertained  two  "Gentile"  families  for  the  money  that 
would  enable  her  to  perform  this  material  and  spiritual  act.  She  was 
indeed  a  sincere  Christian  woman,  gentle  in  her  ways,  patient  in  her 
sorrows  and  true  to  every  noble  instinct  of  womanhood.  I  lived 
beneath  her  roof -tree  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  our  daily  intercourse 
I  possessed  the  opportunity  to  weigh  well  her  character  and  the  attri- 
butes of  her  faith.  I,  of  course,  had  a  purpose  in  view.  I  knew  her 
iis  a  wife  who,  under  the  operation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  her  faith, 
justified  by  what  was  assumed  and  declared  to  be  an  especial  revela- 
tion from  God,  had  been  virtually  discarded  and  abandoned  in  her  old 
age  by  the  one  who,  in  the  years  of  her  girlhood,  had  sworn  :i  jonor 
and  protect  her.     But  with  her  husband  she  had,  in  Ohio,  imbJ)ed  the 
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I'oliijioiis  views  set  forth  in  llio  revelations  hv  .loe  Sniitii,  and  iinitina: 
with  that  sect,  became  residents  of  Niuivoo  and  followers  of  the 
prophet.  Driven  from  place  to  place,  (h>s])oik'd  of  their  homes  and 
siil)stance,  floe in<^  from  biiforo  the  hiw  and  the  vengeance  of  an  ont- 
raged  community,  this  woman,  ever  firm  in  the  faith  she  had  espoused, 
followed,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  the  hard  lines  and  treaclier- 
ous  fortunes  of  her  husband  interwoven  with  those  of  the  prophet. 

After  the  death  of  Joe  Smith  and  the  accession  of  Brighani  Young 
to  the  head  of  the  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  through  the  deposal  of 
Sidney  Rigdon,  she  transferred  her  allegiance  to  this  third  high  priest, 
and.  crossing  the  IMissouri  River,  ti-aversed  with  the  ]\rormon  band  the 
almost  unknown  wilderness,  seeking  a  home  in  the  wild  mountain 
fastnesses  far  from  the  haunts  of  civilization. 

In  the  beautiful  valley  of  Salt  Lak(!  she  lived  and  reared  a  large 
family  of  girls  and  boys.  She  lived  till  she  grew  aged  beneath  the 
shad(jw  of  the  grand  mountains  encircling  her  home.  She  beheld  her 
children  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  pass  from  n  ler  her 
roof.  And  then  she  saw  her  husband,  whose  honors  in  the  ci  rch  had 
increased  with  his  years,  depart  from  her  hearthstone,  taking  wife 
after  wife,  until  finally  wedded,  according  to  the  forms  of  tlie  Mormon 
church,  to  several  young  woman,  younger  in  years  than  his  own 
diiughters,  go  to  his  iDinninn  in  San  Pete  and  live  entirely  aj)art,  never 
visitinjr  her  save  when  called  to  Salt  Lake  Citv  to  the  annual  confei'- 
ences  of  the  church  or  to  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  which  he 
was  a  meml)er.  Such  was  the  life  of  this  woman  who,  for  tlie  sake  of 
her  peculiar  religion,  V)ore  without  murmur  or  complaint,  the  rigors  of 
neolect  and  abandonment.  And  for  the  sakeof  that  religion  she  toiled 
in  her  old  age  to  support  these  two  sons  sent  abroad  to  proselyte  the 
humbler  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  English  society  to  build  up  the 
church  in  the  ft'r  interior  of  America. 

Her  home  n  Salt  Lake  City  was  her  own.  It  was  beautifully 
located  in  the  :  othills  leading  to  Ensign  Peak,  it  was  surrounded 
bv  a  garden  ol  lowers  in  front  and  on  both  sides.  Before  it  was  the 
cool  water  of  *  ty  Creek  rolling  down  from  the  canon  on  the  east,  ics 
I'iver  of  melted  low  and  ice  from  the  distant  Wahsatch  Range  einpty- 
iuir  into  the  I  ver  Jordan.  Beautiful  shade  trees  lined  the  front 
enclosure,  protecting  the  dwelling  from  the  rays  of  the  hot  mid-day 
sun.    Beside  the  flower  garden  was  a  large  strawberrj'^  patch  on  the 
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right,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  was  a  lino  garden  of  vegetables. 
All  of  the  linger  enclosure  in  tlie  rear,  includinr  a  number  of  acres, 
was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  known  intho  va!!<'v. 
A  prolific  arbor  of  grapes,  and  an  endless  (puintity  of  small  fruit 
completed  one  of  the  finest  gardens  that  blossomed  in  the  valley. 
From  the  products  of  her  gardens  and  orchard  was  drawn  a  part  of 
the  means  to  sustain  her  sons  in  their  distant  field  of  "  mission  work." 
All  not  needed  for  family  consumption  found  a  ready  and  remunera- 
tive sale  from  the  surrounding  camps  and  mining  settlements.  When 
the  locusts  were  poised  in  air  above  the  valley,  this  orchard  and 
garden  were  in  perfect  fruition.  The  boughs  were  bending  beneath 
their  load  of  ripening  fruits,  and  the  prolific  yield  that  season  of  all 
the  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  garden  gave  promise  of  golden 
results.  After  the  departure  of  the  hungry  horde  from  the  scene  of 
its  depredations,  nothing  but  the  bare  boughs  and  stems  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  bushes,  and  the  gnarled  stalks  and  stumps  of  the  garden 
remained  to  show  where  Nature's  lavish  hand  with  the  dew  and  the 
sunshine  had  laid  its  stores  with  matchless  skill  in  the  fruitful  lap  of 
^Mother  Earth. 

I  recall  a  scene  the  day  the  locusts  disappeared.  We  stood  with 
this  devoted  woman  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  lay  all 
about  her  home.  It  was  useless  to  utter  words ;  they  would  fail  to 
express  our  thought.  I  turned  and  gazed  upon  this  silver-haired  woman. 
A  robin  had  built  its  nest  in  an  apple  tree,  and  four  little  pin-feathered 
nestlings  lay  within  its  soft  folds.  An  August  sun  shot  down  its  level 
rays  upon  the  leafless  bough.  No  shelter  of  green  was  there  for  the 
tender  young.  The  scorch  of  the  sun  fell  fair  upon  them,  and  they 
were  faint  and  read}'  to  die.  A  tear  stood  in  this  woman's  eye  as  she, 
too,  looked  upon  the  scene.  It  was  the  only  visible  emotion  I  beheld. 
Perhaps  her  mind  was  wandering  over  the  ocean  to  the  distant  land 
where  her  boys  were  awaiting  their  mother's  kindly  offering.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  unplieltered  robin's  nest,  or  it  may  have  been  the  general 
scene  of  ruin  which  suddenly  forced  itself  upon  her  with  all  its  terrible 
import  to  make  her  heart  exclaim : 

"Oh!  spirits  of  Pence,  where  are  ye?  Are  ye  all  gone, 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye?" 

That  tear  was  all.  There  was  no  word  of  complaint,  no  murmur 
of  rebellion  against  the  decree  that  had  sent   the  ruin  like  a  shaft  of 
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withering  flame  to  blight  all  that  was  sweet  and  beautiful  within  her 
own  domain. 

"  Thy  will  be  done,  O  God  !  "  she  said,  lifting  her  hands  in  holy 
supplication  ;  and  reaching  to  the  unsheltered  bough  of  the  apple  tree 
this  mother  in  Israel  gently  took  the  little  nest  of  robins  and  placed 
it  beneath  the  roof  of  her  porch  where  the  old  ones  followed  and 
reared  their  young. 

"Misfortune  is  never  mournful  to  the  soul  that  acce;^  ■  it,  for  such 
do  always  see  that  every  cloud  is  an  angel's  face,"  saith  the  poet, 
and  it  was  alike  true  of  this  straoge  people  of  the  valley. 
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THE  MAIL  UOnilERS  OP  ECHO  CASON  -  CKAPHIC  DESCKIPTION  OF  THEIR  ARREST 
AND  TrXIPHMEXT- DRIVERS  IN  LEACJUE  WITH  ROHBERS- NARROW  ESCAPE 
FROM  DEATH-TRIAL  AND  CO:.VICTION  OF  ROHHERS. 

One  clay  I  was  liurriecUy  sent  for  at  my  office  in  Salt  Lake  City  by 
the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  the  overland  mail  contractoi's. 
Tiiere  had  been  continued  depredations  upon  the  mail  while  in  transit, 
and  all  the  energies  of  that  company  and  of  the  United  States  officials 
had  been  bent  toward  the  capture  and  conviction  of  the  mail  robbers, 
^fany  had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  gradually  the 
depredations  became  fewer  and  a  greater  security  pervaded  tlie  service. 
The  agent  had  just  received  a  despatch  from  an  employe  of  tiie  com- 
pany at  Weber  Station  that  some  mail  robbers  had  been  arrested  in 
Echo  Cafion  and  were  held  awaiting  further  instructions,  I  at  once 
assumed  charge  of  the  case,  and,  telegraphing  the  agent  at  Weber 
Station  to  hold  tiiem  securely  until  I  reached  there,  ])roceeded  imme- 
diately to  that  point,  accompanied  by  two  Salt  Lake  policemen. 

We  reached  Weber  Station  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and, 
taking  a  vehicle  known  in  the  mountains  as  a  lumber  wagon,  went 
directly  over  the  rocky  road  to  the  ranch,  where  they  were  held  as 
pi'isonors.  Tiie  night  was  extremely  dark  and  the  road,  at  all  seasons 
an  unpleasant  one  from  the  Hints  and  boulders  of  that  rocky  cafion, 
was  at  this  time,  from  recent  severe  storms,  extremely  hazardous. 
Still  in  our  (lat-bottomed  concern  that  seemed  to  cling  to  the  sides 
of  tlie  tortuous  mountain  road  like  a  thing  of  life,  we  moved  as 
expeditiously  as  caution  would  permit.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
when  we  reached  the  lone  stock-ranch,  where  these  outlaws  were  held. 
I  found  two  desperate  looking  individuals  closely  guarded  by  four  or 
five  men,  who  proved  to  bo  drivers  of  a  wagon-train  that  was  encamped 
liard  by.  The  story  of  tlic  capture  of  these  outlaws  was  thus  detailed, 
as,  standing  in  a  group  in  the  glare  of  a  lantern,  we  could  look  into 
each  others'  faces.  The  day  ])revious  this  small  train  of  four  or  five 
wagons,    on    their  way  to  the    end    of  the   railroad    for    supi)lies. 
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encamped  for  a  rest  and  a  feed  at  a  grassy  spot  near  tlie  stock-ranch. 
What  I  mean  by  a  stock-ranch  is  a  station  for  changing  the  horses  of 
the  Overland  Mail  and  Express  Company.  They  were  located  all 
along  the  line,  usually  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart,  and  contained 
relays  of  fresh  horses  for  the  coaches  of  the  company  that  passed  and 
repassed  each  day.  After  feeding  their  animals  and  cooking  their  mid- 
day meal,  they  ascended  for  some  distance  the  adjacent  mountains  to 
gather  a  species  of  hardwood  with  which  to  repair  some  portion  of 
their  wagons,  out  of  gear.  The  day  being  pleasant  and  the  air  invig- 
orating, they  wandered  much  farther  up  the  mountain  than  they  at 
first  intended.  While  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  Avhat  seemed  in  the  distance  to  be  smoke,  and  thinking, 
the  mountain  might  be  on  fire,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  such  a  thing, 
they  moved  in  that  direction  as  rapidly  as  the  surface  of  the  hills 
would  allow.  Tliey  did  not  dream  that  other  than  savage  hands  had 
fired  the  bush,  if  such  it  should  prove  to  be,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  rendered  it  entirely  uninhabitable  for  the  white  man.  What 
was  their  surprise  on  gaining  the  spot  to  behold  two  white  men  asleep 
apparently  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  beside  a  fire  which  they 
had  kindled,  but  which  was  now  smoldering.  Approaching  noiselessly 
still  nearer,  they  were  still  more  surprised  to  behold  the  evidence  of 
repeated  mail  robberies,  as  the  ground  was  strewn  with  broken  and 
rifled  letters  and  packages,  and  quite  a  number  of  mail  sacks,  which 
had  been  ripped  open  and  their  wealth  of  contents  seized.  The  fire 
had  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the  captured  mail,  but  there  still 
remained  a  largo  number  of  letters  upon  the  ground  intact.  Consult- 
ing for  a  moment  in  low  whispered  tones  what  course  to  pursue,  these 
trainmen,  beholding  the  indisputable  evidence  of  a  large  and  serious 
mail  robbery,  deterniined  to  capture  the  roljbers.  Fortunately  they 
had  brought  with  them  stout  cords  or  thongs  with  which  to  tie  in  a 
bundle  for  easier  transportation  the  wood  they  were  seeking.  Advanc- 
ing quickl}'  upon  the  sleeping  outlaws,  they  were  in  a  trice  disarmed 
and  securely  bound  together  by  the  trainmen,  two  of  whom  marched 
them  to  the  stock  ranch,  while  the  remainder  of  the  band  gathered  up 
the  remnants  of  mail  and  bore  it  together  with  the  mutilated  mail  sacks 
to  the  same  place.  A  courier  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Weber 
Station  and  the  telegram  sent  which  summoned  me  to  this  midniglit 
adventure  in  the  weird  recess  of  Eclio   Canon.      We   little  dreamed 
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what  would  happen  before  daylight  should  gild  its  mountain  walls. 
Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  collusion  of  some  character 
existed  between  the  ranchmen  or  stock  tenders,  the  drivers  of  the 
coach  and  the  mail  robbers.  Frequently,  indeed,  these  land  pirates 
hired  themselves  as  ranchmen  and  mail  drivers,  more  effectuallv  to  aid 
their  partners  in  crime,  and  before  the  close  of  this  adventure  I  was 
fully  satisfied  of  the  guilty  complicity  of  the  driver  at  least,  if  not  the 
ranchmen. 

The  plan  of  theft  of  the  mail  sacks  was   this :     "When  tlie  night 
coach  westward  bound  stopj)ed  at  this  stock  station  to  obtain  its  relay 
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of  fresh  horses,  it  was  approached  by  the  robbers  in  the  darkness  and 
the  mail  sacks  taken  from  the  rear  leathern  boot  and  carried  up  the 
mountain  side  to  their  distant  retreat.  They  were  always  prudent  in 
their  operations,  and  never  failed  to  re-strap  the  boot  after  purloining 
the  number  of  sacks  they  could  conveniently  carry.  Certainly,  while 
acting  in  collusion  with  the  driver  and  stock-tenders,  they  were  per- 
fectly safe,  so  far  as  suspicion  went.    No  one  presumed  that  the  mail 
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thieves  would  attempt  to  rob  a  coach  of  its  mail  treasures  immediately 
in  front  of  a  stock  ranch  and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
employes  of  the  company.  And  as  the  company  deemed  all  of  its 
employes  to  be  honest,  suspicion  was  averted,  and  in  the  main,  possibly, 
with  a  single  exception,  this  was  true,  and  fortunately  we  had  struck 
unawares  that  exception.  Again,  if  the  driver  was  honest  and  the 
stockmen  dishonest,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  divert  his  attention, 
while  all  unsuspicious,  until  the  robbery  was  effected.  Certainly 
thieves  could  not  linger  about  a  station  without  being  detected  very 
early  in  their  operations.  The  train  men  informed  me  that  they  had 
been  urged  by  these  stock-tenders  to  release  the  prisoners  and  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  compel  them  to  take  them  from  their  ranch  to  their  own 
camp.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  the  station  agent  at  Weber,  with 
my  telegraphic  instructions,  they  were  carried  back  to  the  ranch  and 
placed  under  a  guard  of  men  he  had  brought  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  questioned  these  stock  men  very  closely  with  regard  to  these 
outlaws,  but  not  one  of  them  would  make  satisfactory  reply.  Coming 
suddenly  upon  the  prisoners  who  were  bound  in  the  farther  corner  of 
the  ranch,  in  the  darkness  I  heard  the  man  who  had  just  driven  us 
from  "Weber  Station,  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  outlaws.  I  put 
my  lantern  in  his  face  and  asked  :  "  What  are  you  doing  with  tlie 
prisoners  ? " 

lie  replied  :  "  1  am  only  trying  to  find  out  if  I  know  them  and 
have  ever  seen  them  before." 

I  then  remarked  :  "  How  could  you  do  that  in  the  dark  i " 

He  failed  to  reply  to  this  interrogatory,  and  moved  out  of  the 
ranch  to  those  in  front  who  were  making  ready  for  our  departure. 
It  was  my  intention  to  take  the  prisoners  dii'ect  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
lodge  them  in  jail  and  try  them  forthwith  on  information  filed  before 
the  United  States  Court  then  in  session,  Judge  Titus  presiding,  for 
robbing  the  UniteJ  States  mails.  I  prevailetl  on  one  of  the  trainmen 
who  had  aided  in  their  capture  to  accompany  mo  to  that  point  to  testify 
in  the  case.  So,  placing  the  prisoners  in  the  wagon  with  the  Salt  Lake 
])oliceman  and  the  witness  seated  beside  them,  I  took  my  seat  Avith  the 
driver,  and,  with  the  mutilated  mail  sacks  and  remnants  of  mail  matter, 
began  our  journey  toward  Weber  Station,  which  wo  hoped  to  reacii 
by  daylight. 

Echo  Canon,  which  I  have  fully  described  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  at  some  points  intersected  by  narrow  lateral  gorges,  through  whicli 
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flow  mountain  streams  from  tlie  lofty  watersheds  of  melted  snow  that 
lie  amid  the  mountain  tops  and  ice  fields  of  distant  summits.  Some- 
times these  streams  are  nearly  dry  with  but  a  few  feet  of  mud  and 
water.  At  others,  especially  in  early  summer,  they  are  deep  and 
rapid,  and  frequently  overflow  their  banks  and  sweep  away  the  bridges 
built  for  passengers  and  mail  transportation.  Not  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile  from  th(}  ranch  we  had  just  left  was  one  of  like  character, 
which  but  a  little  while  before  had  become  a  torrent  and  swept  away 
and  destroyed  its  bridge,  and  a  rude  temporary  structure  had  been 
erected  Avithout  sides  or  railings  to  serve  until  the  better  and  stronger 
bridge  could  be  built.  It  was  now  a  placid  little  stream,  highly  dis- 
colored by  the  wash  of  the  hills  that  had  come  down  with  the  torrent 
which  rolled  from  the  mountains  to  the  water  path  of  Echo  Canon. 

Tlie  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  darkness  was  intensified  by  the 
steep  walls  of  the  canon  that  shut  out  even  the  dim  light  of  the  ether. 
We  were  compelled  to  trust  to  the  instinct  of  tlie  animals  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  driver,  who  had  traversed  this  road  for  many  months 
on  his  regular  daily  trips  as  driver  of  a  })assenger  and  mail  coach. 
The  temporary  bridge  was  incomplete  upon  one  of  its  sides,  and 
slightly  elevated  above  a  depression  on  the  left  bank  of  the  gorge. 
The  roadway  was  quite  narrow,  not  much  broader  than  the  bridge, 
but  at  this  point  it  was  a  litttle  wider  from  the  rounded  sides  of  the 
tall  cliffs  at  the  confluence  of  gorge  and  canon.  Had  the  driver  kept 
to  the  left  side  of  the  bridge,  which  was  the  usual  driveway,  we  would 
have  passed  over  in  safety,  just  as  we  did  on  our  approach  earlier  in 
the  night.  But  he  was  a  friend  of  the  prisoners,  and  laid  his  plans  to 
wreck  our  conveyance  fit  that  point,  and  thus  enable  them  to  escape 
in  tlie  darkness  and  confusion  that  would  necessarily  follow.  Thus, 
instead  of  keeping  liis  horses'  heads  in  a  straight  line  over  the  left 
line  of  the  bridge,  he  turned  them  to  the  right  as  we  rolled  quickly 
down  the  inclined  plane  loading  thereto,  and  rattling  over  the  uneven 
boards,  sliot  us  off  the  bridge  and  into  the  depression  immediately  in 
front,  pitching  us  all  out  into  the  darkness,  and  breaking  our  running- 
gear  and  one  of  the  wheels.  We  were  thus  left  with  one  of  the  hind 
wheels  on  the  bridge  and  the  two  fore  wheels  off  and  in  the  hollow 
before  us.  The  sudden  shock  was  terrific.  The  driver  and  prisoners 
alone  were  prepared  for  it,  as  he  had  doubtless  arranged  the  plan  of 
procedure    and    conveyed    his    intentions    to    them  at  the  "time   I 
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discovered  him  in  conversation  with  them  in  the  ranch.  They  did  not, 
iiowever,  escape,  as  the  policemen  rolled  out  with  them,  and  not  being 
seriously  hurt,  immediately  seized  and  held  them  in  subjection  with 
his  ])istols  in  their  faces.  Sitting  as  I  was  with  the  driver  on  the 
improvised  board  seat  laid  upon  the  wagon  sides,  with  my  feet  inside 
of  the  vehicle,  with  no  means  of  support  at  hand  and  totally  uncon- 
scious of  tlie  approaching  disaster,  I  was  thus  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  shock  of  tlie  concussion  and  pitched  headlong  between  the  heels 
of  tlie  wheel  horses.  In  falling,  one  leg  of  my  pantaloons  was  caught 
and  firmly  held  by  the  strong  iron  hook  of  the  singletree,  and  thus, 
with  my  head  between  the  horses'  heels,  and  my  own  at  an 
elevation  of  -90",  and  unable  to  move  on  account  of  my  contact 
with  the  iron  hook,  in  almost  total  darkness,  my  situation 
was  indeed  precarious.  But  that  which  added  to  my  great 
danger  and  threatened  my  instant  death  was  the  fact  that  the  ofT- 
animal,  which  I  learned  afterward  was  an  exceedingly  .  icious  creat- 
ure, astonished  at  the  sudden  transition  from  a  peaceable  drive  to  a 
leap  in  the  darkness  and  the  succeeding  shock,  and  slightl}'  tickled  b}' 
the  close  shave  of  my  head,  as  I  fell  beneath,  began  to  kick  with  all 
his  force.  Altiiough  manv  years  have  elapsed,  as  I  now  write  I  can 
feel  the  same  sensations  that  I  did  then  when  my  life  seemed  hardl\^ 
worth  a  rush.  I  can  feel  the  wind  from  his  vicious  heels  as  they 
careered  over  my  head,  the  close  shave  of  each  I  low  of  the  iron-clad 
hoof  that  threatened  each  instant  to  crash  through  my  skull  and 
scatter  my  brains  on  the  ground.  I  can  feel  the  blood  running  down 
into  my  head  with  a  bursting  pain,  the  benumbing  of  m\'  limbs,  the 
horrible  sense  of  terrible  danger  and  that  other  feeling  of  expectant 
dread  that  the  next  and  the  next  blow  would  be  the  last.  Added  to 
this  was  a  heart-rending  cry  from  some  one  in  extreme  agony,  calling 
upon  God  to  kill  him  and  tims  end  his  misery  and  relieve  him  of  his 
dire  pain — the  sound  of  some  other  one  retching  and  vomiting  vio- 
lently from  the  shock  of  the  concussion,  and  another  voice  calling  my 
own  name  repeatedly,  and  I  unable  to  reply  or  be  heard,  at  least  while 
the  iron  heels  were  shattering  the  boards  above  me  and  dropping  the 
splinters  over  me — and  all  of  it  in  the  dark.  Rut  amid  it  all  I  kejjt 
my  senses  about  me.  1  felt  that  I  must  not  move  or  stir — that  per- 
haps if  I  did  not  my  life  might  be  spared,  as  in  some  way  I  would  be 
able  to  extricate  myself  from  the  terrible  position  in  which  I  was 
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jilacetl.  And  so  it  proved.  Altlioiigh  tho  hoofs  of  the  horso  each 
time  grazed  my  head,  I  had  sufficient  command  of  myself  to  keep  per- 
fect 1\'  still,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps  a  few  moments,  they  seemed  to  me 
an  age,  the  animal  ceased  its  efforts  to  demolish  tho  wagon,  and  set- 
tled down  to  quietude  and  peace.  Now  was  my  opportunity.  If  I 
could  be  released  from  the  hooU  that  so  securely  held  me,  I  could  make 
the  attempt  to  jump  from  beneath  tho  horses'  feet  into  the  stream 
below  by  making  a  sudden  dive  under  the  wagon  and  the  exposed  end 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  quite  large  enough  toadmitthe  i)ody  of  a  man, 
I  recall  that  I  was  clothed  in  a  great  overcoat,  for  tho  mountain  air  of 
the  night  was  very  shrewd,  even  in  midsummer,  and  now  fall  was  quite 
upon  us.  So  when  the  horse  became  quiet  and  I  could  be  heard,  I 
called  to  one  of  the  policemen,  bade  him  listeh  to  mo  and  obey  me 
explicitly.  I  told  him  just  how  I  was  situated  and  that  I  was  nearly 
suffocated  from  tho  blood  rushing  to  my  head,  and  that  I  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  I  stated  my  plan  of  extrication,  bade  him 
quietly  unhitch  the  nigh  horse  and  load  it  gently  away;  then  return  in 
as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible  and  release  my  hold  upon  the  hook  by 
cutting  m}'  pantaloons  away.  Instantaneous  with  that  operation  I 
would  drop  down  beneath  the  Avagon  and  the  bridge  into  the  strea' 
below.  This,  of  course,  would  startle  the  horse  and  perhaps  set  him 
again  to  kicking,  but  then  ni}'  head  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
heels,  and  the  blow  would  be  upon  my  back — severe  enough,  doubtless, 
but  then  not  so  imminently  dangerous.  This  being  effectually  exe- 
cuted, I  made  my  escape  in  the  way  indicated,  with  a  parting  salute 
<jf  the  mad  animal's  heels.  They  did  not  touch  me,  however.  Good 
angels  were  about  me.  I  escaped  without  further  injury  than  the 
strain  of  the  shock  and  what  I  subsequently  endured,  and  a  good 
ilucking  of  mud  and  water.  My  overcoat  was  so  completely  saturated 
with  the  mud  and  dirty  water  that  three  davs  were  consumed  in  dry- 
ing  and  scraping  it  off. 

On  emerging  from  the  ditch  I  immediately  inquired  as  to  the 
groans  and  cries  of  agony  I  had  heard,  and  was  informed  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  train  man,  the  witness  accompanying  me  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  found  that  the  sudden  shock  which  lurched  us  all  out  of  the 
wagort  did  not  spare  him,  but  sent  him  Hying  over  one  of  the  wheels, 
in  which  a  limb  became  entangled,  producing  a  severe  fracture  below 
the  knee-joint  of  both  of  the  bones.     He  had  been  extricated  and  laid 
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upon  the  ground,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  to  his  camp  for  hghts 
and  assistance.  His  comrades  were  soon  at  hand  with  lanterns  and 
blankets,  and  his  j)osition  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  One  of  his 
companions  was  now  dispatched  to  Weber  Station  for  a  liglit  spring 
wagon  to  remove  liim  more  easily  to  that  point  whence  medical  aid 
could  be  summoned  from  Salt  Lake  City.  It  came  shortly  after  day- 
light, accompanied  by  a  blacksmith  with  i)rojier  tools  to  mend  our 
own  conveyance.  This  being  accomplished,  we  again  started  on  our 
way  and  reached  there  without  further  mishaps.  As  I  did  not  wish  to 
leave  the  injured  man  until  I  saw  that  all  proper  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  his  comfort  and  recovery,  I  concluded  to  remain  there 
until  the  arrival  of  the  surgeons  who  had  been  summoned  from  Salt 
Lake  City  by  telegraph.  Accordingly  I  sent  forward  the  prisoners  in 
charge  of  the  officers  who  lodged  them  safely  in  the  cit\'  jail. 

The  pain  endured  by  this  injured  man  was  intense.  The  long  ride 
over  the  rough  mountain  road  taxed  his  strength  to  its  utmost  extrem- 
ity. Many  times  were  we  compelled  to  halt  to  ease  his  pain.  Once 
he  called  me  to  his  side  and  begged  me  to  end  his  agony  by  putting  a 
bullet  through  his  brain.  lie  said,  when  we  expostulated  with  him, 
"  Why  permit  me  to  suffer  when  you  can  end  my  agony  in  a  moment  ? 
I  have  no  wife  or  children  dependent  upon  me  and  nothing  before  but 
a  life  of  misery — he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  hereafter  his  limb 
would  be  useless — why  not  accede  to  my  wishes  and  put  me  out  of 
my  pain  ?     I  beg  you  for  God's  sake  to  do  it!  " 

We  cheered  him  as  best  we  could,  but  wiien  he  found  that  we 
could  not  for  conscience  sake  perform  the  act  he  prayed  for,  he  then 
begged  that  I  would  lend  him  my  revolver  and  he  himself  would  per- 
form the  deed  that  would  end  it  all.  Of  course  we  would  have  been  a 
party  to  his  self-murder,  and  that  we  likewise  explained  we  could 
not  do. 

It  was  thus  we  passed  slowly  on  until  we  finally  arrived  at  the 
station  and  placed  him  on  a  bed  with  an  attendant  to  bathe  the  swollen 
])arts.  That  night  the  surgeons  arrived,  and  having  reduced  the  frac- 
tures and  set  the  broken  bones,  and  everything  having  been  provided 
for  his  comfort  and  convenience,  I  returned  with  the  doctors  to  Salt 
Lake  City  the  day  following. 

The  prisoners  were  tried  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years.   One  of  these  brave  knights 
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of  tlioroad,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  announced  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gonco  that  in  no  case  should  I  bo  forgotten.  lie  had  but  one  object 
now  in  life,  and  that  was  immediately  upon  his  release  "  to  shoot  me  stone 
dead."  He  did  not,  however,  survive  to  execute  his  threatened 
revenge.  One  bright  day,  with  a  number  of  other  convicts,  he  was  at 
work  on  the  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Salt  T^ake  City,  with  ball  and 
chain  attached  to  his  limb.  They  were  attended  by  an  armed  guard. 
Tills  knight,  having  in  some  way  slipped  his  chain,  made  a  swift  break 
for  liberty.  However,  he  could  not  outrun  the  bullet  of  the  marksman, 
who  hit  him  full  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  fell  prone  upon  the 
earth  "  stone  dead."  Thus  was  my  valuable  life  spared  to  family, 
friends  and  country. 

The  other  gentle  robber  was  doomed  to  continuous  imprisonment. 
Having  ser\red  faithfully  his  term  of  sentence  he  came  out  of  prison 
with  flying  colors.  He  was  once  more  a  freeman,  and  the  booty  now 
all  his  own,  lay  hid  in  the  mountains.  He  would  go  and  get  it.  How 
to  get  there  was  the  question  he  now  endeavored  to  solve.  From  one 
Mormon  he  stole  an  old  horse  and  harness,  and  from  another  a  small 
buflcloard.  United  they  formed  a  mode  of  conveyance,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  he  started  for  the  scene  of  his  former  depreda- 
tions. He  hoped  to  find  the  wealth  intact  which  they  had  stolen  from 
the  mails  and  hidden  in  the  rocks,  and  then  make  his  way  out  of  Utah 
Territory  to  South  Pass  City,  one  of  the  adjacent  mining  camps.  But 
tlie  Mormon  police  were  upon  his  trail  and  recaptured  him  in  Parley's 
Park.  He  was  again  tried  and  convicted  andisentenced  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment  in  the  Mormon  penitentiary.  I  never  knew  his  final 
fate.  He  may  be  yet  searching  for  his  treasure,  or  possibly,  and  per- 
haps, probably  he  has  ere  this  filled  one  more  of  the  long  line  of 
graves  stretching  across  the  continent,  of  Ijad  men  "  who  died  with 
their  boots  on." 
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BEAU  UIVEIl  ClTY-MCHDEll  COMMITTED  DtTUINa  THE  CONSTRCCTIOX  OP  THE 
"fiUADE"- VIGILANCE  COMMITTKB  EXECITTES  OlITLAWS-THE  TOWN  FIUKD 
IIV  AUMKD  n.WDS  OP  IlKSPEKADOES  — AI{MIN'CM)P  THE  CITIZENS  — HATTLE 
AND  KEPULSION  OP  THE  UOHBEIlS-nUIVKN  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS  -THE 
"DEAD  LINE'-AUIlIVAIi  OP  UNITED  STATKS  TItOOPS  FHOM  FORT  IIUIDOEII 
-PEACE  UESTOUED-MIDNIOHT  HIDE  FROM  BI^VR  RIVER  TO  SALT  LAKE 
CITY-TIIE  UPSET  OF  THE  COACH  AND  DEATH  OP  THE  DRIVER,  SAGE  COL- 
LYER- LOST-TRAMPING  THROUGH  THE  DF.EP  SNOWS  TO  FIND  THE  WAGON 
MUTS-THE  niG  BAPTIST  ELDER  AND  HIS  LITTLE  WIFE  — "HOLD  DOWN  THE 
COACH  "-THE  PERILOUS  lUDE  THROUGH  ECHO  CASON. 

* 

During  the  construction  of  the  Utah  division  of  the  Union  Pacilio 
Kailroad  the  larger  portion  of  the  grading  Avas  i)erfornied  by  contracts 
with  tlie  business  men  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Among  the  contractors  was 
Joseph  F.  Nounnan,  a  former  plainsman  and  afterward  a  banlcer  of 
that  city.  Ilis  contract  included  fifty  miles  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Bear  River  crossing,  a  part  of  which  he  constructed  himself,  and  a  i)or- 
tion  he  sublet  to  other  contractors.  At  the  time  of  beginning  the  work 
he  purchased  in  the  East  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  implements  of 
labor  for  his  own  use  and  those  who  chose  to  purchase  the  goods  at  a 
small  profit,  who  were  his  sub-contractors.  He  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  build  a  number  of  storehouses  to  secure  these  goods  valued  at 
a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars,  which  buildings,  togethei*  with  those 
formed  of  wood  and  canvas  for  the  personal  comfort  of  himself  and 
men,  made  quite  a  respectable  appearance  as  a  mountain  village.  As 
the  location  was  an  excellent  one,  dir'cdy  on  the  line  of  the  Overland 
Stage  and  Express  Company,  owned  and  operated  by  "Wells,  Fargo  S: 
Co..  and,  as  there  was  an  abundr.(<:c  of  wood  and  water  close  at  hand, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  others  not  directly  connected  with  the 
work  on  the  (/rade  were  attracted  there,  and  a  stream  of  others  follow- 
ing in  their  wake.  In  a  short  time  a  busy  town  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic  in  their  midst.  Its  population  Avas  similar  to  that  of  all  rapid 
railroad  towns.  The  wild,  adventurous  men  and  women  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  building  of  the  road  from  its  inception  and  peopled  all  of  its 
"  cities ''  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared  found  a  lodgment  here. 
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From  Omalia  they  passed  into  Platte  City  ;  thence  to. Tulesburg  ;  from 
Julesburg  to  Cheyenne;  from  Cheyenne  to  Laramie;  from  Laramie  to 
Green  River  City,  and  from  Green  River  tliey  now  poured  into  Bear 
River  City.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  for  a  wliilo  exceedingly  brisk. 
Stores,  containing  the  varied  supplies  incidental  to  frontier  life, 
abounded.  Likewise  saloons  and  bar-rooms,  gambling  .-''ops  aiul  danc^e 
houses  and  "hurdy-gurdies,"  and  those  of  a  still  more  disreputaljle 
character  Hashed  their  scarlet  lights  along  the  midnight  j)aths  of  men. 
I  am  confident  that  the  worst  elements  of  all  these  railroad  towns  gath- 
ered there  and  gradually  bestowed  u])on  this  town  a  reputation  for  dark 
and  murderous  deeds  unsur])assed  by  any  on  the  lino  of  the  load. 
Human  life  was  held  in  no  greater  esteem  than  that  of  the  lower  order 
of  creation.  Scarcel  v  a  day  iwissed  that  did  not  witness  its  destruction. 
The  pistol  as  usual  was  the  arbiter  of  fortune,  and  men  were  shot  ami 
killed  at  tho  least  provocation.  Bands  of  murderous  cut-throats  and 
thieves  roamed  through  the  town  subsisting  upon  their  ])rey  like  wild 
Ijeasts.  Drunken  orfjies  alwavs  ended  in  human  slaufjliter.  Honest 
workmen  were  assassinated  on  their  way  from  the  grade  to  the  town 
and  robbed  of  tlieir  hard  earnings.  Men  plying  their  trades  and  shop- 
keepers were  compelled  to  go  heavily  armed  at  all  times  to  ))rotect  their 
lives  and  property.  A  ])oor  barber,  after  his  da;  "s  labor,  was  wa^'laid 
antl  killed  for  tho  result  of  his  day's  work,  and  his  body  mutilated 
because  but  19  cents  were  found  upon  his  person.  The  reputation  of 
the  town  at  length  became  so  bad  that  business  was  at  a  standstill  and 
merchants  prepared  to  abandon  it.  Finally,  aroused  by  this  condition 
of  affairs,  and  a  murder  more  foul  and  brutal  than  all  before,  and  the 
apjieal  of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  that  had  been  established  in  the 
town  and  was  engaged  in  the  effort  to  purify  the  social  atmosphei'e  by 
a  bold  demand  upon  the  people  to  arise  and  defend  themselves,  the 
better  class  of  the  population  began  the  endeavor  to  devise  means  to 
stem  this  tide  of  lawlessness  and  in  a  measure  at  least  to  restore  order 
and  protect  human  life.  This,  however,  wns  no  easy  task.  For  months 
the  town  had  been  controlled  by  these  bands  of  lawless  men,  and  they 
alone  seemed  united  and  determined.  The  citizen  at  first  moved  cau- 
tiously, for  fear,  as  an  individual,  of  exciting  the  wrath  of  the  banditti, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  burn  his  storehouse  and  murder  him  after- 
ward for  his  temerity. 

The  first  act  was  an  attempt  at  organization  by  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  form  of  city  government  and  the  election  of  officers. 
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Colonel  Johns,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  California  volun- 
teers during  the  war,  was  chosen  mayor,  and  plenary  powers  granted 
him  to  enforce  order.  Other  offices  were  filled  by  good  men  and  true, 
and  a  body  of  police  appointed  and  sworn  to  perform  their  duty  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Tlieir  first  notable  act  was  tlie  arrest  antl  incarceration  of  a  number 
of  these  desperate  outlaws,  and  in  the  darliness  of  tlie  night  succeeding 
some  of  them  were  seized  by  a  vigilance  committee,  and  expiated  their 
ci'imes  b}'^  a  halter.  Tliis  act  on  the  part  of  the  outraged  citizens  pro- 
duced a  momentary  consternation  among  the  outlaws,  and  as  the  citi- 
zens were  now  fully  aroused  and  on  the  alert,  they  did  not  attempt 
instant  revenge,  but  speedily  sent  for  reinforcements  from  the  desper- 
ados along  the  line,  who  responding,  swiftly  to  the  call,  marched  upon 
the  town  in  the  dead  of  niglit  to  the  number  of  300  and,  uniting  with 
those  already  domiciled  at  Bear  Tliver,  began  the  destruction  of  the 
town  by  burning  the  calaboose,  after  releasing  the  prisoners,  the  post- 
office  and  express  buildings  and  some  others,  including  tlie  newspaper 
office,  upon  which  they  vented  their  rage  by  destroying  tlie  press,  type 
and  all  other  paraphernalia  of  a  country  printing  office,  and  by  seizing 
the  editor  and  hanging  him  by  the  neck  until  they  concluded  he  was 
dead,  but  whose  life  was  most  miraculously  saved  by  being  secretly  cut 
down  by  one  of  the  band  whom  he  had  signally  served  upon  some 
])revious  occasion  at  a  distant  point  along  the  line,  and  who  happened 
to  recognize  him  at  a  most  opportune  moment. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  daylight  dawned  upon 
that  beleaguered  mountain  city  of  Bear  River.  The  citizens,  although 
at  first  dismayed  by  the  sudden  a[)pearancc  of  the  large  banil  of  out- 
laws and  the  speedy  destruction  of  public  and  private  pi-operty,  did  not 
despair.  Knowing  tliat  the  time  had  come  when  the  question  of 
supremacy  must  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  and  feeling  that  the 
further  secuiity  of  life  and  i)roperty  depended  upon  their  determiiied 
action  in  meeting  and  dispoi-sing  this  band  of  outlaws,  whose  hands 
were  red  with  the  blood  of  murder  and  kindi-ed  crimes,  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  organize  a  force  to  overcome  them  and  drive  them 
from  the  town.  The  mayor  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  unite 
instantly  and  attack  the  marauders.  The}'  bn>vely  responded,  seiz- 
ing all  the  arms  at  their  command  and  taking  temporary  possession  of 
those  offered  for  sale  in  the  stores  and  gun  shops,  and,  obtaining  a  full 
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supplj  of  ammunition,  lliey  luistened  to  tiie  mayor's  office,  tuiinoil  in 
l);ittle  array,  and  under  his  command  marched  immediately  to  meet 
the  enemy.  They  were  not  desperadoes,  it  is  true,  but  they  Avere  stal- 
wart mountain  men,  many  of  whom  had  faced  death  on  the  battle-field 
with  the  painted  savage  and  on  the  long  march  over  the  torrid  plains 
and  amid  the  deep  snow  fields  of  mountain  heights.  Others  had 
tracked  wild  beasts  to  their  lairs  and  conquered  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  Some  were  trappei-s;  some  miners,  and  among  them  were  many 
bravo  young  men  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  far  "West,  whose  all, 
including  wife  and  children,  lay  behind  them,  and  they  would  not 
quail  before  the  outlaws,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  their  first  encounter 
with  a  whistling  l)ullet.  Besides,  defeat  now  meant  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town  and  the  loss  of  evervthinj;. 

The  friends  of  law  and  order  had  likewise  been  reinforced  by  men 
at  work  on  the  grade,  anxious  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  murdei-ed 
companions,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  mayor. 

This  force,  now  ready  for  the  fray,  proceeded  at  once  to  charge 
upon  the  outlaws,  who,  likewise,  comprehending  their  danger  from  the 
bold  uprising  of  the  citizens,  had  forced  all  of  their  kindred  in  the  town 
into  their  ranks,  and  now  awaited  the  attack  with  composure,  trusting 
to  their  desperate  qualities  as  fighting  men  for  success.  In  fact,  it 
must  be  said  in  their  favor  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  fly  upon  our 
ap[)roach,  but  first  began  the  engagement  by  firing  .upon  the  ailvancing 
column.  This  firo  was  instantly  returned,  and  quite  a  number  uf  the 
outlaws  dropped  from  their  ranks  upon  the  ground.  Following  this 
response  quickly  by  another  determined  fire  immediately  thereafter,  at 
tiie  command  of  Colonel  Johns,  a  charge  wasnuule  upon  them,  so  swift 
and  sure  as  to  strike  them  with  consternation  and  they  immediately 
iled  to  the  mountains,  carrA'ing  ofTa  portion  of  their  wounded.  A  few 
refused  to  run,  and  one  especially,  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived,  after 
discharging  all  the  loads  from  his  revolver,  fought  dcsperatel}'  with  his 
empty  pistol  until  overpowered  and  captured.  I  afterward  became 
jicrsonally  acquainted  with  him  when  he  had  been  taken  to  Salt  Lake 
V\t\'  for  trial.  His  bravery  e.xcited  the  admiration  of  all.  and  such  was 
the  love  of  that  quality  by  the  men  of  the  mountains,  that  many  of  them 
united  in  a  request  for  his  liberty,  especially  after  it  became  known  that 
ho  was  drawn  into  it  by  misrepresentations.  His  name,  I  think,  was 
Hank  Smith  or  Frank  Smith,  and  he  afterward  l)ecame  a   respectable 
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law-abiding  citizen  of  South  Pass  City,  engaged  in  tlie  business  of  min- 
ing for  gold  (jnai'tz. 

Having  escaped  to  the  mountains,  later  in  the  day  they  sent  to 
Colonel  Johns  a  request  for  surgeons  to  attend  tlieir  wounded,  and 
such  was  the  kindness  of  heart  of  this  brave  man,  that  he  permitted 
them  to  go.  On  their  return  they  brought  a  message  from  the  outlaws 
stating  tliat  their  numbers  had  been  reinforced,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
Bear  River  must  remove  their  women  and  children,  as  they  purposed 
to  burn  the  town  that  night. 

Measures  were  immediately  adopted  to  meet  tiiis  emergency  if  it 
should  occur,  ^  ■  telegram  was  forwai'ded  to  General  Morrow,  com- 
manding tlie  Ijj'  States  troops  at  Fort  Bridger,  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  asking  militaiy  aid  to  restore  order.  As  night  drew 
on  honjireti  were  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  a  dead  line 
established,  with  orders  to  the  guard,  stationed  all  along  the  base,  to 
shoot  any  one  crossing  it  who  refused  to  halt.  The  night  passed, 
howevei",  without  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  outlaws  to  attack 
or  injure  the  town  or  its  inmates,  and  Avith  the  morning's  dawn  came 
General  Morrow,  with  a  company  of  troops,  who  relieved  the  citizens 
from  further  military  duty  within  the  bounds  of  Bear  Iliver  City. 
But  few  of  the  outlaws  were  captured,  as  they  made  their  escape 
during  the  night.  Separating  into  small  bodies  thev  scattered  along 
the  line  of  the  road. 

The  troops  from  Fort  Bridger  did  not  long  remain  on  guard  duty 
in  the  town.  Tliey  returned  in  a  few  days  to  their  post,  but  peace, 
order  and  security  of  life  and  property  reigned  complete  at  Bear  River 
City  as  long  as  it  maintained  its  corporate  authority.  Of  course,  like 
all  other  railroad  towns  of  similar  character,  its  life  and  prosperitj"^  did 
not  long  remain.  "We  are  told  that  ephemera  die  all  at  sunset  and 
that  no  insect  of  this  class  has  ever  sported  in  the  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  So  with  the  ephemeral  towns  along  the  mountain  lino  of 
railroail.  They  Aver-e  the  sudden  growth  of  a  noonday  i)rosperity, 
lived  only  in  the  afternoon  of  life  and  died  at  its  sunset.  Tliey  never 
lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  glow  of  a  morning  prosi)erity.  from 
which  to  draw  the  buoyant  strength  and  settled  firmness  of  age  and 
advancement.  Bear  River  City  died  like  all  the  rest  of  the  short- 
lived railroail  towns,  and  its  graves  lie  unmarked  beneath  the  shadow 
of  nature's  monumental  piles. 
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After  the  close  of  the  difficulties  at  Bear  River,  which,  occurred  early 
in  the  month  of  December,  18G8,  I  boarded  the  west-bound  mail  coach 
to  return  to  my  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  about  nine  in 
the  evening  that  T  took  my  seat  on  the  high  deck  of  the  coach.  Inside 
were  nine  passengers,  including  a  physician  from  Denver,  and  a 
Baptist  preacher  and  wife  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco.  The 
preacher  was  a  large,  flesiiy  man,  weighing  nearly  300  pounds,  and 
his  wife  a  small  delicate  lady,  whose  avoirdupois  was  less  than  a 
hundred.  My  companion  on  the  hiyh  deck  seat  was  a  Mormon  sub- 
contractor under  Nounnan,  on  the  grade,  returning  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 

On  the  driver's  box  sat  Sage  Collier,  who  had  driven  an  overland 
coach  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  considered  by  the  company  as 
one  of  its  most  experienced  and  trustworthy  employes.  Beside  him 
sat  a  man  named  Murphy,  ahorscshoer  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
whose  business  it  was  to  go  from  station  to  station  along  that  division 
of  the  line  shoeing  its  horses.  Among  the  inside  passengers  were  other 
ladies  besides  the  minister's  wife.  The  air  was  shrewd  as  we  started  a 
little  after  nine  o'clock  on  our  long  drive  through  the  mountains,  and 
it  was  generally  observed  that  we  would  ere  long  encounter  a  severe 
snowstorm.  The  night  was  very  dark ;  neither  moon  nor  stars  were 
sliining,  and  to  add  to  our  discomfiture,  but  a  little  ways  on  the  road 
the  light  in  the  coach  lamps  expired  for  lack  of  oil.  The  road,  however, 
was  a  straight  one  for  some  distance,  and  the  horses  had  traveled  over 
it  so  many  times  before,  that  we  felt  perfectly  safe,  though  the  dark- 
ness obscured  our  way.  Besides,  we  liad  every  confidence  in  our  driver 
who,  as  before  remarked,  had  been  long  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  was  known  as  a  sober,  intelligent,  skillful  driver.  So  we  joggeil 
along  with  our  blankets  wrapped  about  our  greatcoats,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  chill  night  air.  Stopping  at  a  small  Mormon  village  to  change 
liorseS;  and  having  been  recognized  by  the  postmaster,  he  ap[)roached 
the  side  of  the  coach  and  presented  me  with  a  large  bottle  of  Valley 
Tan  whisky,  remarking  that  it  would  "  he])>  to  ke°n  the  cold  out." 
After  refreshing  ourselves  I  handed  the  bottle  to  my  Mormon  com- 
panion, who  placed  it  in  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  overcoat  for  safe 
keeping. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  enlivening  the  journey    with   songs, 
stories  and  narratives  of  border  life,  as  was  the  custom  of  travelers 
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until  aiiotlier  ten  miles  were  passed  and  another  change  of  horses 
made.  The  road  from  this  point  was  not  so  fine  as  that  already  trav- 
ersed, and  frequent  lurches  of  the  coach  warned  us  of  our  rough 
mountain  v.ay.  We  were  ascending  the  road  that  led  over  Bear  River 
Mountain,  and  the  air  grew  colder  each  moment  that  we  advanced. 
This  road  was  what  is  called  a  "  dugway,"  and  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a  roadbed  on  the 
mountain  made  bv  a  vertical  cut  in  its  side  with  a  base  or  bed  at  rijrht 
angles,  of  sufficient  width  for  a  coach  to  pass  safely  over.  Just  below 
this  was  another  cut  of  somewhat  similar  character,  but  more  in  the 
form  of  a  large,  wide  gutter,  to  receive  and  cany  off  the  water,  to 
prevent  the  waslung  away  of  the  roadbed,  the  extreme  edge  of  which 
was  likewise  protected  by  stones  and  logs  wherever  they  could  be 
obtained.  As  we  began  to  climb  this  mountain  road,  the  driver, 
who  was  a  very  pleasant-spoken  young  man,  remarked:  "I  dii.  not 
want  to  drive  the  coach  to-night,  and  I  begged  very  hard  of  another 
man  on  the  line  to  take  my  place,  but  he  refused,  and  I  had  to  go! " 

I  asked  wliy  he  did  not  wish  to  drive  on  this  particular  night  and 
whether  on  account  of  illness.  He  replied  :  ''  I  can  not  say  why.  I 
had  no  particular  reason.  I  was  not  sick,  but  on  the  contrary,  felt  as 
well  as  ever  in  my  life.  Still  I  had  misgivings  and  thought  I  was 
going  to  have  a  hi'rd  night  of  it.  But  now  1  am  glad  I  came,  because 
I  have  had  such  pleasant  companions.  Between  the  songs  and  the 
stories  the  night  thus  far  has  passed  pleasantly,  much  more  so  than  I 
expected." 

It  was  at  this  point,  however,  that  he  gave  us  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion we  tlid  not  relisli.  It  was,  that  the  brake  on  his  coach  was  hroVcn 
and  well-nigh  useless.  As  we  had  a  long  descent  to  make  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  mountain,  always  difficult,  it  was  now  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  the  broken  brake.  Having,  however,  comforted  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  we  could  get  ofl'  and  walk  at  the  worst  places, 
we  dismissed  the  subject  momentarily,  especially  as  he  broke  into 
a  song  which  the  Mormons  sing,  a  sad  sort  of  a  dirge  all  about  their 
first  entry  into  the  great  valley,  their  trials  and  tribulations  and  their 
final  triumph  in  the  establishment  of  their  church  in  the  remote  wil- 
derness. He  had  learned  it  from  long  contact  Avith  the  Mormon  people, 
and,  possessing  a  good  voice,  lie  sang  it  with  fine  efl'ect.  Afterward  ho 
narrated  nmch  of  his  experience  witii  that  people,  extolled  their 
virtues  and  condoned  their  offenses.     He  told  them  he  was  born  in  the 
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Stato  of  Illinois ;  how  he  had  been  led,  by  an  adventurous  sj)irit  and 
the  hope  of  gaining  wealth,  from  his  early  home  to  these  distant 
mountains;  the  Indian  fights  in  which  he  had  participated;  how  long 
he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Overland  Expuess  Company,  begin- 
ning with  Ben  Ilolliday  and  continuing  ever  since;  numerous  instances 
of  personal  bravery  during  his  career  of  stage  driving,  and  many  other 
exploits  of  his  frontier  life,  expressed  in  his  Cjuaint  and  earnest  style  of 
s|)e(.'(h.  that  proved  of  deep  interest  and  captivated  his  listeners.  Ho 
concluded  the  story  of  his  life  by  saying  :  "  (Tcntlemen,  this  is  my  last 
drive  on  a  sta^e  coach.  I  have  been  engawd  in  the  business  Ions: 
en(mgli.  I  don't  mean  to  find  fault  with  it,  because  I  have  made  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  out  of  it.  AVells,  Fargo  ct  Co.  are  my 
bankers.  Instead  of  drawing  my  money  at  the  end  of  each  month  and 
spending  it  as  most  of  the  other  boys  do,  I  have  been  saving  mine, 
and  I  have  now  to  my  credit  in  that  institution  several  thousand  dol- 
hirs.  I  say  this  is  my  last  drive.  When  I  reach  Salt  Lake  City  I  shall 
throw  up  my  situation,  l)uy  me  a  lot  of. books,  go  up  to  Box  Elder,  hire 
a  teacher  and  go  to  studying  like  a  good  fellow  and  see  if  I  can  make 
a  man  of  myself  ! "' 

These  were  the  identical  words  uttered  by  this  brave  boy  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  met  and  triumphed  over  the  adversities  of  life,  who 
had  performed  well  the  perilous  part  to  which  he  had  been  assigned 
and  now  proposed  to  leave  his  wild  life,  and,  by  a  course  of  study,  to 
subordinate  the  physical  to  his  mental  manhood  and  rise  higher  still  in 
the  scale  of  human  advancement. 

These  remarks  set  us  to  thinking,  and  after  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement to  the  boy  as  to  his  new  life  and  purposes,  wo  relapsed  into 
silence  and  listened  to  the  strain  of  the  coach  as  it  slowly  toiled  toward 
the  moutain  top. 

The  air  which  was  chilly  when  we  began  the  ascent  was  now  posi- 
tively cold,  and  we  complained  of  its  intensity,  whereupon  Sage  Col- 
lier remarked  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  soon  be  over  this  mountain.  We 
will  then  descend  into  the  valiey  beyond,  where  it  will  be  warm  and 
pleasant ! "'  What  pro[)hetic  words  were  these,  uttered  by  the  hum- 
blest and  vet  ijreatest  of  us  all ! 

We  were  now  proceeding  quietly  on  the  way,  the  silence  of  the 
night  among  the  hills  unbroken,  save  by  the  creaking  of  the  coach 
wheels,  and  the  voice  of  the  driver  occasionally  speaking  a  word  of 
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encouragement  to  tlio  hoi'ses.  I  think  we  had  ])rogi'essed  two-thirds 
of  the  way  toward  tlie  higliest  point  we  were  to  climb  along  this  dug 
way,  when,  suddenly,  without  warning  of  any  kind,  a  tremor  seized  the 
driver  and  he  cried  to  the  man  with  him  on  tiie  driver's  I)ox  these 
words,  Avhich  I  distinctly  recall :  "  Murphy,  take  the  lines  of  the  wheel 
horses  ;  I  can  not  hold  them  I"  lie  then  turned  quickly  around  to  me 
and  said:  "Colonel,  watch  out;  Ave  are  going  over!"  At  the  same 
instant  I  thought  I  saw  him  stand  on  the  side  of  his  box  I'cady  to 
jump  from  the  coach  as  it  lurched  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  road. 
Observing  this  action  on  the  part  of  so  experienced  a  driver  as  Sage 
Collier  and  knowing  full  well  that  a  driver  never  jumped  from  his  seat 
unless  the  danger  was  imminent,  without  a  moment's  delay  I  tlirew 
aside  my  blanket  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  jumped  out  as  far  as  I 
Avas  able,  into  the  darkness  and  blackness  of  the  night,  down  the  mount- 
ain side.  I  remember  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  Avas 
imperative  to  leap  as  far  out  as  possible  so  as  to  aA'oid  being  caught  by 
the  tumbling  coach.  I  also  remember  striking  the  mountain  side  and 
rolling  down  over  and  over  until  I  struck,  Avith  a  sharp  pain  in  my  right 
arm,  against  a  big  rock  or  boulder  that  lay  across  my  path.  I  was 
senseless  for  a  moment  but  instantlv  recovered  on  feelin<i:  a  sudden  but 
tremendous  Aveight  or  pressure  upon  my  body.  Close  beside  me  lay 
the  body  of  a  man;  I  ai-ose  and  looked  at  him.  It  Avas  my  companion 
upon  the  high  deck.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered  not.  I  shook  him 
Avitli  my  left  hand  and  he  gaA'e  no  sign  of  life.  I  said  to  him  finally, 
"  Are  you  alive  i  If  so,  answer  me  !  "  It  was  very  dark  and  I  could 
not  see  his  eye;  but  I  heard  him  say  in  a  Ioav  tone.  "Yes,  I  am 
alive."  "Are  you  badly  injured?"  I  asked.  With  the  utmost 
gravity  he  replied:  "Xo,  T  am  not  much  hurt — but  the  whisky'^ 
gone.  Judge ! " 

Notwithstanding  the  smart  of  my  injured  arm,  and  the  danger 
and  uncertainty  surrounding  us,  1  could  not  repress  my  mirth  Iji't 
laughed  immoderately  at  the  ludicrous  remark.  We  proceeded  up  the 
hillside  to  Avhere  the  overturned  coach  lay,  and  found  Murphy  there 
engaged  in  disentangling  the  horses  from  their  gear,  and  the  prostrate 
coach,  Avhich  in  its  fall  had  been  caught  on  tlie  bed  of  the  "  washout " 
and  lay  on  its  right  side.  MurpliA'  had  clung  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
coach  as  it  Avent  over,  the  side  on  which  he  Avas  seated,  and  escaped 
injury.     The   inside  passengers   likewise,  although  much  shaken  up, 
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were  uninjured.  There  was  a  universal  cry  iov  ixlease,  from  the  con- 
lined  travelers,  as  we  approached  and  spoke  to  Murphy.  To  add  to 
their  discomfort  we  found  that  the  only  means  of  e<^ress  from  the 
coach  estopped  b}'  the  big  Ba])tist  preacher  who,  attempting  to  escajie 
through  the  window  of  the  coach,  the  door  having  been  so  sprung  by 
the  accident  as  to  prevent  its  opening,  was  too  large  in  his  girth  to  be 
safely  delivered,  and  in  the  effort  to  force  himself  through,  hat!  but 
still  more  tightened  the  grasp  of  the  window  about  his  bowels,  and  he 
hung  like  Mahomet's  coffin — 'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

It  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty 
that  wo  finally  releas- 
ed him  from  his  un- 
pleasant predicament 
and  with  his  aid  res- 
cued the  others  from 
their  painful  position. 
"When  all  were  out 
of  the  coach  we  at- 
tempted to  elevate  it, 
but  found  t!iat  our 
strength  was  inade- 
quate. We  knew  how- 
ever, that  if  the  east- 
bound  coach  was  on 
time  it  would  pass 
us  within  an  hour, 
and  bv  their  aid  we 

.    ,  /,  ,  ,     ,  "I'M  NOT  MUCH  HURT,  RUT  THE  VVHISKEV 

might  be  enabled  to  ,5  ^.^^.^  ,^,^^^„ 

resume  our  journey. 

Of  course  we  could  do  but  little  without  our  driver,  and  so 
we  began  to  look  for  him.  We  called  his  name  and  begged  him  to 
return  to  our  assistance.  We  sent  men  out  into  the  thickets  surround- 
ing us  to  search  out  if  possible  h\?  hiding-place  and  induce  him  to  come 
to  cur  aid.  We  believed  tliat  his  absence  could  alone  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  ho  conceived  he  had,  by  this  mishap,  killed  or 
.severely  wounded  some  of  the  passengers,  and  that  the  survivors,  some 
of  whom  were  returnins:  from  the   enffaj^ement  at  Bear  River  with 
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their  iirms,  might  be  so  incensed  at  the  act  as  to  shoot  him,  to  escape 
which  he  had  talcen  flight  to  the  thickets  on  the  mountains.  But 
Sage  Colher  did  not  return.  No  voice  readied  liim  on  the  hill- 
side, no  hand  drew  him.  forth  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  mountain 
cedars,  and  he  came  not  of  his  own  accord  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to 
regain  the  road. 

As  it  continued  cold  and  chilly,  and  the  coach  was  no  longer  a 
refuge  for  the  lady  passengers,  we  were  forced  to  gather  materials  for 
a  roaring  bonfii-e,  and  soon  around  this  midnight  camp  the  coach  load 
of  wrecked  travelers  sat  and  stirred  the  fire  and  watched  the  sparks  fiy 
u]nvard  to  the  clouds,  wondering  what  had  become  of  our  lost  pilot  and 
captain,  and  when  the  east-bound  coach  from  Salt  Lake  City  would 
make  its  appearance. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ave  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  wheels 
of  the  coach  grating  on  the  hard  frosty  road,  and  soon  its  lights  were 
seen,  for  like  the  wise  virgins  of  old  they  had  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  burn- 
ing. On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  our  accident  all  alighted  from  the 
coach  and  gave  a  willing  hand  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  By 
the  aid  of  lanterns  w^e  were  enabled  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  and  provide  the  means  for  its  repair.  By  means  of  logs 
and  stones  and  the  leather  mail  sacks  from  both  coaches  we  managed 
to  construct  a  rude  inclined  plane  on  which  to  roll  the  coach  from  the 
"  washout "  where  it  had  fallen,  to  the  "dugway."  After  its  com- 
pletion, the  next  step  was  to  right  the  coach,  which  lay  on  its  side,  and 
begin  the  work  of  transferring  it  to  the  road  above.  All  hands  now  being 
ready,  the  word  was  given  to  "  lift  altogether  "  and  Liie  coach  began  to 
rise.  On  placing  my  hand  beneath  the  iron  rim  of  the  Concord  coach, 
I  felt  something  Avet  and  clammy,  and  as  it  had  been  elevated  about 
two  feet,  a  treasure  box  was  placed  thereunder  to  preserve  the  eleva- 
tion while  the  parties  rested  a  moment  and  renewed  their  hold.  Upon 
holding  my  hand  to  the  light  I  noticed  that  it  was  discolored,  and 
a  further  inspection  ])roved  it  to  be  blood.  Returning  instantly  to 
the  side  of  the  coach  Avith  a  light,  the  body  of  the  driver  Avas  seen 
lying  beneath  it,  and  the  Avet,  clammy  substance  on  my  hand  was  the 
blood  and  brains  of  Sage  Collier.  We  gently  drcAV  him  forth  and  laid 
him  on  the  gj'ound  by  the  campfire  where  the  physician  from  Denver 
made  an  examination  Avhich  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
falling  coach,  the  iron  band  of  the  rim  having  crushed  his  skuUbone 
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from  which  his  brains  exuded.  Poor  fellow!  NoAVondcr  he  did  iiolhear 
our  voices  and  appeals  to  return  to  our  assistance,  No  woniler  he  was 
rot  found  by  our  searcliers  in  tlie  thickets  of  cedar,  Ko  wonder  ho 
did  not  again  return  to  bo  our  captain  and  our  guide.  He  had  passed 
over  the  mountain  into  the  valley  of  shadows  and  was  resting  where 
it  \\i;s  pleasant  and  warm  amid  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  scent  of 
sweet  flowers !  It  must  have  been  that  he  had  fallen  from  liisseat 
before  the  coach  turned  over,  having  been  seized  by  sudden  illness,  or 
that  he  was  caught  by  the  falling  coach  as  he  jumped  fi'om  his  box, 
and  was  killed  instantly  by  the  sudden  blow,  II  is  body  was  cold 
when  we  laid  it  beside  the  campfire,  and  the  doctor  remarked  that  his 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  Ilis  last  words  were  prophetic. 
He  had  indeed  taken  his  last  ride  on  the  stagecoach.  His  premonitions 
of  danger  before  starting  from  Eear  Elver  City  were  all  fulfilled.  lie 
would  drive  no  more. 

We  strapped  his  body  to  our  righted  coach  and  resumed  our  jour- 
ney on  the  winding  road  around  Bear  Mountain.  All  the  next  day  his 
blood  that  oozed  from  the  ghastly  wound  dripped  with  the  rain  and 
the  sleet  and  spattered  the  door  knob  and  window-panes  of  the  coach 
he  had  once  commanded,and  trickled  on  the  garments  of  those  who 
but  yesterday  were  no  fuller  of  life  than  this  dead  brave  boy  ! 

Although  we  were  again  on  the  road  with  our  faces  set  toward 
the  valley  of  rest,  our  troubles  and  our  dangers  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.  It  is  true  we  had  mended  the  hrahes  in  an  indifferent  manner 
and  obtained  a  little  oil  for  our  lamps,  which,  however,  did  not  last 
very  long.  Still  we  descended  Bear  Mountain  safely,  and  soon  stretched 
away  for  Echo  Canon.  Our  trouble,  however,  arose  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  driver  of  the  mountain  roads.  Our  driver  was  Murphy, 
the  companion  on  the  box  with  Collier  before  his  death,  who  had 
kindly  volunteered  to  drive  the  coach  into  Salt  Lake  City.  Wo  Avere 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  Mr.  Murphy  in  *lii;  new  rule, 
but  as  our  choice  was  that  of  Ilobson's,  we  were  compelled  to  j)ro- 
ceed  under  his  care  and  protection.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  our 
situation,  a  severe  snow  storm  set  in  just  after  we  got  upon  the  road 
again,  and  a  snow  storm  in  the  mountains  is  no  ordinary  affair.  Every 
one  who  has  encountered  such  a  storm  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  a  foot  and  more  of  snow  will  fall  in  an  hour.  I  have  beheld 
snow-flakes  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  and  such  a   fall  of 
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snow  soon  obliterates  all  traces  or  outlines  of  a  road.  Dependence 
must  now  be  placed  on  the  knowledge  of  tlio  driver  and  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  animals,  and  it  is  frequently  better  to  trust  entirely  to 
the  animals. 

Our  progress  was  slow  and  toilsome,  and  the  driver's  only  guide, 
as  wo  ascertained  afterward,  was  the  ruts  of  the  road.  I  had  tempo- 
rarily exchanged  seats  with  one  of  the  inside  ])assengers  and  was 
dozing  away,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  a  warm  l)ed  and  good  cheer,  when 
I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  fcl^e  stoj)ping  of  the  coadi  and  a  call  fi'om 
the  driver  for  volunteers  to  go  out  into  the  snow  and  "  tramp  for  the 
ruts!"  Murj^hy  informed  us  ihat  he  had  lost  the  road  and  was 
wandering  on  dangerous  ground,  and  the  only  way  now  before  us  to 
regain  it  was  to  tramp  around  in  every  direction  until  we  found  it. 
As  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  nuiking  the  attempt,  the  snow  growing 
deeper  each  moment,  a  number  of  us  inimediatoh'  aliglited  and  began 
the  arduous  task.  I  found  the  snow  at  least  three  feet  deep,  but,  as  it 
was  d/y  and  light,  we  were  enabled  to  move  about  in  it  much  easier 
than  I  anticipated.  Still  it  was  very  hard  work,  and  made  the  swe" 
roll  from  my  face.  The  white  snow  had  given  a  tinge  of  light  to  t 
earth,  and  we  found,  l)y  comparing  notes,  that  we  were  about  to  enter 
on  tiie  (lu"--wav  of  Echo  Canon.  The  driver  had  lost  the  road,  and 
wandered  to  the  right  of  it  for  some  distance.  Had  he  continued  on 
we  would  shortly  have  been  pitched  into  a  gulch,  from  which  there 
would  have  been  no  resurrection.  After  wading  around  for  some 
tiiue,  perhaps  an  hour,  a  voice  rang  out  upon  the  frosty  night  aii', 
"Here  it  is  I"  AVe  hastened  in  tiie  direction  of  the  sound,  and,  sui-e 
enough,  there  it  was.  He  had  been  the  lucky  one  to  first  find  it,  and 
we  voted  him  a  hero.  lie  bore  his  honors  meeklv,  and  was  "lad  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  coach,  which  had  now  returned  to  the  track. 
The  driver,  however,  fearful  of  again  losing  his  way,  insisted  that  two 
of  us  siiould  go  ahead  of  the  coach  and  keep  tramping  for  the  ruts,  and 
give  the  signal  for  him  to  halt  when  we  could  no  longer  feel  them 
beneath  our  feet.  The  first  lot  fell  to  myself  and  a  passengei-,  whom  I 
did  not  know,  and  we  kept  it  up  for  an  hour  until,  all  weai'ied  out,  we 
sought  rest  in  the  coach.  Two  othei's  took  our  places  and  went  on 
with  the  weary  work.  We  were  now  in  Echo  Canon,  and  soon  we 
would  strike  the  dug- way  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  more  dangerous 
in  winter  than  any  other  point  along  the  whole  line  of  the  road  we 
had  traversed. 


;u'^-"<i,.ji.' ,'; ;;. ,  ■  . 
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There  was  a  particular  spot,  also,  on  this  dug-way  more  perilous 
than  any  other.  The  vertical  cut  v,as  faced  with  solid  rock  niasomy 
laid  by  the  convulsive  hand  of  nature  when  she  fashioned  that  lofty 


range. 


The  roadbed  had  been  washed  l)v  successive  storms  until  it  was 
just  broad  enough  for  a  coach  to  j)ass  successfully.  "When,  however, 
the  road  was  icebound  and  slippery  with  frozen  sleet  the  danger  of 
sliding  into  the  canon's  depth  was  increased  numyfold.  The  s[)ot  was 
well  known  to  most  overland  travelers,  as  several  coaches  had  been 
hurled  into  the  canon's  depths  and  dashed  to  ])ieces  on  the  Hinty  rocks 
in  the  stream  below.  When  we  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  per- 
ilous s))ot  some  in  the  coach  began  to  narrate  the  story  of  its  danger 
and  the  loss  of  the  coaches  on  ])revi()us  (occasions.  This  served  to 
sharpen  the  fears  of  those  unaccustomed  to  such  daiigei's.  The  little  wife 
of  the  ponderous  Baptist  minister  was  greatly  terrified  as  wo  reached 
the  spot  atul  st)me  one  cried  out :  "  If  the  road  is  slip))ery  we  are  bound 
to  go  over!"  *'lf  the  road  was  slippery?  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise^" some  one  exclaimed.  With  a  margin  less  than  a  foot  between 
the  otf-wheel  and  etei'nily,  and  the  hard  frozen  ground  covered  with 
di-y  snow,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  slippery  and  perilous?  And 
so  the  little  wife  of  the  preacher  cried  out  amid  her  tears  and  her  fears: 
"()  what  shall  we  do  ^  What  shall  we  do^"  Iler  magnificent  look- 
ing husband  replied  :  '"  Wt^U,  my  dear,  we  will  take  every  precaution, 
and  the  bahuice  we  will  leave  in  the  hands  of  Providence!"  These 
were  brave  words,  quite  suggestive  of  the  truly  Christian  character  of 
the  great  ditnne.  He  concluded  his  impressive  reply  to  the  fears  of  his 
little  shiveriiiu'  wife  with  the  rather  pointed 


quest  I 


speci 


to  me ; 


Colonel  won't    vou    iret  out  and    hold   the   coach  down  V 


.\u\v,  one  would  natiirallv  sun 


pose 


thnt  a  man  of  his  fjreat  wei<jht 


would  be  much  i)etter calculated  to  '•hold  a  coach  down"  than  one 
who  weigiied  nearly  100  pounds  less.  iV)r  while  my  weij:lit  was  a  little 
over  200  pounds,  his  was  nearly  300.  Still  he  was  generously  inclined 
as  well  as  brave  and  orthodox,  lie  was  willing  to  exchange  places 
with  a  layman.  In  fact,  he  was  willing  to  bestow  all  the  honors  on 
me,  although  accpiainted  but  ;\  few  hours.  Nevcrtiieless  I  accommo- 
dated hint;  went  out  from  my  sheltcied  booth  in  the  coach  into  the 
storm  of  the  elements  to  aid  the  center  (>f  ijrartfi/ \n  '"holding  down 
the  coach."      There  was,   however,   one  consolation.     If  the  coach 
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sli[)|)tHl  over  tlio  edge  of  the  road  into  the  abyss  below,  there  was  no 
reason  why  I  sliould  go  with  it,  being  on  the  outside.  I  feel  conlident 
that  I  should  have  lot  go  my  hold  on  its  side  and  remained  above. 
However,  no  such  sacrifice  was  required.  The  coach  wheels  may  have 
passed  uncomfortaldy  near  the  crumbling  edge,  but  they  remained  on 
the  roadbed  and  we  lolled  safely  on.  By  the  early  dawn  Ave  reached 
the  home  station  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canon,  where  a  rude  breakfast 
awaited  us.  I  was  so  worn  out  with  the  severe  laboi-  of  the  night  that 
I  could  only  swallow  a  cup  of  black  coffee  to  break  the  long  fast.  Tlie 
storm  had  ceased,  the  winter  sun  had  again  shone  forth,  and  all  that 
day  we  journeyed  slowly  through  Pai-ley's  Canon,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  succeeding  night  we  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  greeted  by  its 
twinkling  lights,  thankful  in  our  hearts  that  we  had  again  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  mountain  journey  and  its  storms,  safe  again  in  the  aims 
of  the  loving  ones  wlio  awaited  our  return  with  warm  hearts  and  tears 
of  thankful  rejoicing. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


SHOSHONE  FALLS -SNAKE  RIVER  NEAR  FORT  HALL  — FISHING  FOR  TROTTT  — THE 
WONDERING  BUCKS  UPON  THE  WATERS,  WHO  HAD  NEVER  BEFORE  SEEN 
THE  FACE  OP  A  WHITE  MAN -BELL'S  LANDING  ABOVE  SHOSHONE  FALLS- 
STORY  OP  THE  LONE  MINER  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  GREAT  FALLS-DASHED 
TO  RUIN  OVER  THE  FALLS. 

While  briefly  sojourning  at  Fort  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  Snake 
River,  in  Idalio  Territory,  on  my  way  to  the  famous  Shoshone  Falls,  I 
engaged  for  a  few  hours  in  the  diversion  of  fishing  for  trout  in  that 
tortuous  stream.  Tiie  river  flows  tlirough  a  canon  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  banks  rise  almost  vertical  from  the  water's 
edge.  Rocks  pi'oject  from  either  wall,  and  at  intervals  a  stunted 
growth  of  mountain  cedar  springs  therefrom  almost  at  right  angles. 

The  canon  through  which  tlie  river  runs  is  deej)  and  narrow, 
appearing  as  if  the  lightnings  had  cleft  the  mountains  and  an  ancient 
tliunderbolt  had  ripped  open  the  dry,  barren  earth  to  form  a  pathway 
for  the  winding  stream. 

With  rod  and  line  I  clambered  lown  the  rocky  wall,  clinging  to 
flint  and  tree,  and  cast  my  line  upon  the  still  waters  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  a  mess  of  trout  for  our  supper.  XotLingis  more  p:ilatable 
than  the  delicious  yellow  trout  that  abound  in  luountain  .  .'oams. 
Their  fame  is  world-wide,  and  the  fiber  of  their  meat  so  delicate  as  to 
excite  the  praise  of  the  epicure.  I  did  not  tarry  long  l)ef< ire  landing 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  tribe,  and  others  followed  in  (piick 
succession.  Then  there  came  a  pause  in  my  piscatori;il  la')ors.  While 
tlms  awaiting  their  reappearance,  my  rod  overhanging  the  stream,  1 
noticed,  a})proaching.  a  large  ihuk  of  wild  dncUs,  borne  lazily  on  the 
bosom  of  the  tide.  All  the  surroundings  were  as  (juiet  as  :i  <  iiueterv. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  a  vast  grave  dug  within  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  in  wliich  nature  itself  was  buried.  Man,  the  a«om.  was  but  a 
lly  speck  on  its  incorporeal  body.  Not  a  .sound  disturbed  the  silence  that 
rested  like  a  shroud  on  the  earth  and  air.  In  this  voiceless  temjile  of 
the  gods  the  devotees  were  dumb.  Not  a  wave  of  tremulous  air 
disturbed    the  eijuilibrium  of   the   atmospiier-e.      No  note  of  bird  or 
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bee  or  buzzing  fly  smote  the  iiir  to  eclio  fortli  a  fretful  sound.  No 
i'il)|)ling  of  leaves  upon  the  boughs  of  overhanging  trees  wafted  a 
tremor  along  the  connecting  lines  of  sound.  It  was  as  perfect  and 
complete  as  if  the  silence  of  everlasting  eternity  rested  upon  the  wild, 
unl)r()ken  spot.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  the  solitudes  that  cast  its 
speeciiless  shadow  on  the  tomb  of  eternity.  The  mountain  stream,  at 
other  points  so  rough  and  rugged,  here  was  as  placid  as  an  infant's 
dream.  The  silence  was  l>roken  only  by  my  thoughts  and  the  flecking 
of  my  trout  line.  Seldom,  inileed,  perhaps  never  before,  had  the  hand 
of  the  white  man  cast  a  line  upon  its  waters  at  that  spot. 

Tiie  ducks,  floating  silently  on  the  stream,  passed  near  the  shore 
line.  I  thought,  of  course,  upon  beholding  the  intruder,  they  would 
either  move  toward  the  center  of  the  stream  or  rise  on  swift  wing  and 
flee  from  his  sight.  Strange  to  relate,  they  did  neither,  but  kept 
straight  on  their  way  close  to  the  shore,  where  I  sat  perched  on  a  rock 
witii  the  rod  in  my  hand.  Without  the  least  exhibition  of  fear  they 
passed  under  the  rod,  and  as  one  of  the  last  was  floating  beneath  it,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  lower  the  rod  and  gently  pat  it  on 
its  back.  If  a  red  flame  had  siiot  suddenly  before  it  from  out  of  the 
water  it  apparently  could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  It  did  not 
fly  nor  dart  swiftly  away;  it  seemed  to  rise  up  out  of  the  water  and 
stand  on  its  feet;  to  open  wide  its  ej'es  in  wonder  at  the  sudden  move- 
ment and  touch  upon  its  back,  and  to  peer  with  an  inquiring  look  at 
the  object  that  had  moved  upon  the  waters  like  unto  its  own  life 
motions,  and  ruflled  its  shining  feathers.  A  few  ripples  broke  around 
it  and  then  it  passed  on  to  join  the  flock  that  had  floated  some  yards 
beyond.  It  was  to  me  an  interesting  study.  It  had  no  fear  of  man, 
its  natural  enemy,  because  it  had  never  before  in  its  wild  haunts  beheld 
his  face  or  form,  or  felt  the  touch  of  his  wand  of  power.  It  felt  no 
tlanger  because  it  kntiw  none,  and  was  therefore  sociable  in  its  wild 
innocence  and  ignorance. 

Continuing  our  journey  toward  the  falls,  we  soon  left  behind  us 
the  more  placid  portions  of  the  stream  and  tiie  little  feathered  flocks 
that  floated  on  its  bosom.  Passing  over  that  broad  interminable  waste 
of  dead  land  wiiere  nothing  of  vegetable  life  is  seen,  save  the  sage 
bush  and  the  still  ruder  growth  of  grease  wood,  a  dreary  solitude  of 
barren  earth  that  stretches  in  every  direction  far  beyond  the  utmost 
vision  of  the  human  eye,  in  whose  domain  no  spear  of  grass  or  shrub, 
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or  tree  of  living  green  ever  gladdens  the  eyes  of  mortal  man  as  he 
wanders  through  its  trackless  withered  waste,  we  approached  in  due 
time  tiie  object  of  our  journey.  Surrounded  by  this  weary  desert,  this 
treeless,  grassless,  dreary  waste  that  can  alone  be  likened  unto  the  life- 
less sandy  waves  of  Sahara,  imprisoned  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  cliffs 
and  unsiirmountable  walls  of  rock  that  loom  up  like  solid  masonry, 
rock  piled  or  rock  within  the  shadow  of  nature's  wildest  scenery,  where 
loft}'  pinnacles  of  glitterlnfi^  sandstone  and  minarets  of  flint  and  rocky 
basalt  towers  rest  on  buttressed  walls  of  granite,  where  the  eye  grasps 
tli(!  territory  of  wild  grandeur,  and  the  mind  becomes  absorbed  in 
nature's  marvelous  works,  there  we  found  Shoshone  Falls. 

Standing  on  the  grim  edge  of  Shoshone  Canon  above  the  falls, 
3'ou  gaze  down  into  a  broad,  round  chasm,  more  than  700  feet  deep, 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter.  Far  bej'ond  you,  for  many  miles, 
stretch  the  Snake  Plains  just  described,  and  in  the  distance  loom  the 
blue  outline  of  mountains  that  form  one  of  their  boundary  lines.  The 
cliffs  of  the  gorge  descend  nearly  perpendicularly  from  our  feet  to  the 
level  of  tho  stream  that  flows  beneath  its  battlemented  walls,  smooth 
and  unfretted,  until  it  rolls  into  tho  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  lava,  ere  it 
Anally  plunges  over  its  steep  precipice.  It  is  a  wild,  barren  yet  ])ictur- 
escpie  scene.  Desert,  frowning  walls  and  green  waters  encompass  your 
vision.  Barren  cliffs,  broken  only  by  clumps  of  stunted  ti'ees  clinging  to 
the  walls,  and  dark  gray  shadows  upon  river  and  rock,  make  the  scenfj 
at  this  point  one  of  almost  sullen  gloom,  unrelieved  save  by  the  blue 
and  white  foam  that  flashes  in  shining  spray,  iis  the  waters  strike 
the  rocks  and  boulders  that  intercept  its  pathway  to  the  cataract. 

The  descent  to  the  level  of  the  stream  above  the  falls  is  made 
through  a  narrow  tortuous  trail  among  rough  blocks,  and  lodges  of 
lava,  and  along  which  you  must  carefully  load  your  pack-mule  if  you 
would  reach  the  river's  edge  in  safety.  Here  you  pitch  your  tent 
beneath  the  overhanging  cliffs  that  shadow  the  rapids  of  tho  lower 
falls  of  Shoshone.  You  hear  constantly  a  dull  throbbing  sound,  the 
same  that  greeted  your  ears  long  before  you  approached  the  canon's 
edge,  and  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  depths  of  the  earth 
iuMioath  3'ou,  a  sound  like  that  of  distant  cannon.  You  find  that  this 
sound  is  produced  by  the  boom  of  huge  masses  of  rock  falling  from 
above  upon  rock  piled  on  rock  below,  that,  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  have  been  loosene<l  from  their  hold  upon  the  canon  walls. 
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One  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  these  falls  is  the  con- 
gregated evidence  of  the  vast  flood  of  lava  that  during  the  period  of 
desiccation  flowed  down  upon  and  deluged  the  whole  Snake  Basin. 
Standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  above  the  first  fall,  you  see  the 
"  Three  Tetons  "  and  the  "  Three  Buttes,"  from  whose  convulsed  depths 
in  the  ancient  volcanic  period  poured  for  300  miles  the  rivers  of  lava 
that  overs))read  the  once  fertile  plains. 

All  the  placid  stream  above,  far  beyond  the  headlands  and  ihe 
distant  mountains  where  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  myriau  .,;^rings  from 
melting  snow  fields  and  frozen  lakes  that  burst  and  overflow  their 
banks  and  gush  in  cataracts  to  the  gulf  below,  where  flows  the  winding 
sti'eam;  all  the  vast  volume  of  uncurbed  waters  gather  and  converge 
at  this  point  for  tiie  first  mad  leap  over  a  precipice  100  feet  high,  and 
panting  as  if  to  renew  i^s  strength  and  increase  its  volume  or,  as  if 
held  in  check  by  a  mysterious  hand,  or  hesitating  to  take  the  fearful 
plunge,  finally  makes  its  bound  into  the  watery  abyss  300  feet  below. 

What  a  scone  for  the  student  of  wild  untamed  Nature  !  What  a 
school  for  the  artist  hand  to  train  its  cunning!  What  a  moment  for 
the  mind  to  dwell  upon  nature's  marvel  of  majesty  ! 

Thought,  itself  is  lost  in  the  profundity  of  the  awful  abyss  tiiat 
lies  far  down  below,  as  you  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  mighty 
basalt  wall  nnd  watch  the  descending  torrent  as  it  jiours  down  into 
the  yawning  gulf;  watch  the  mists  of  spray  from  the  seething  waters 
that  form  into  clouds  rolling  against  the  walls  of  the  mighty  chasm  and 
melting  in  the  viewless  air;  watch  the  frailfrostworkofsilverand  ermine 
l)lended  with  the  purple  and  gold  of  the  sunshiny  rays  that  shoot  down 
the  chasm  from  tlie  waves  of  blue  above,  wearing  a  coronet  of  pris- 
matic beauty  to  rest  upon  the  stormy  brow  of  the  roaring  cataract ; 
watch  the  waters  of  the  great  river  regather  their  volume  and  hasten 
away  from  the  wild  scene  and  the  deafening  roar  of  tiio  I'lad  torrent 
on  and  away  over  rocks  and  boulders  where  the  ages  have  left  them 
in  their  deep  repose,  where  the  white  foam  melted  into  drops  of  peace- 
ful water,  mingling  again  with  a  placid  stream  such  as  we  beheld  ore 
it  takes  the  first  wild  plunge  over  Shoshone  Falls ! 

Lovers  of  majesty,  di-aw  nigh  to  these  falls  of  the  untrodden 
waste  and  wilderness  of  barren  rock  and  soil !  Worshipers  of  Nature's 
awful  power,  stand  upon  the  summit  and  ga/.c;  upon  your  shrine  lielow! 
Ye  who  reverence  the  mysterious  and  trace  the  image  of  God  in  the 
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awful  outline  of  nature's  works,  come  within  the  shadow  of  these 
towering  cliffs  and  precipices,  these  minarets  and  sha'tsof  mystery, 
these  monuments  of  Time's  untrodden  depths,  and  worship  the  God  of 
Nature !  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  ye  find  its  counterpart.  No- 
where else  on  the  globe  will  ye  behold  such  overwhelming  evidences 
of  Nature's  grand  achievements,  a  gem  of  sublimity  in  the  midst  of 
savage  scenery,  a  sparkling  diadem  on  the  brow  of  desolation,  a 
coronet  of  nature's  wildest  grandeur  glowing  in  the  rude  solitudes  of 
an  unbroken  barrenness  and  continuity  of  sterile  waste. 

Niagara,  pouring  its  mighty  flood  of  waters  in  a  giant  torrent  over 
a  broad,  rocky  bed,  aiui  the  Bridal  Veil  of  falling  waters  in  wikl  Yo- 
semite  stir  the  beholder  with  awe  and  reverence.  Having  once  stood 
within  the  sublime  shadow  of  Shoshone  Falls  man  draws  the  compar- 
ison in  his  mind's  eye,  and  those  works  of  nature  fade  away  into  the 
spray  of  their  rainbow  mists  beside  the  irresistible  power  and  the  over- 
whelming majesty  of  the  rude  and  wild  Shoshone,  with  its  islands, 
rapids,  cascades  and  I'ainbows  I 

At  Bell's  Landing  the  river  is  OitO  feet  wide,  and  below  widens  to 
1,200.  Three  great  rocks,  the  Three  Sisters,  stand  like  sentinels  above 
tlie  turbid  water,  guarding,  as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  the  rajiids. 
Bell's  Landing  is  a  mighty  rock  which  juts  out  into  the  river  where  the 
water  is  deep  and  smooth,  and  yet  lies  immediately  above  where  the 
rapids  begin  and  the  cascades  fall,  before  tiie  great  stream  takes  its 
long  leap  into  the  al)yss. 

Of  course  there  is  always  a  legend  or  romance  hanging  about  such 
works  of  nature.  In  this  case  the  romance  deepens  into  the  reality. 
Tom  Bell  was  a  bold  miner,  who  could  guide  a  boat  and  ])rogress 
through  adverse  currents,  which  men  of  less  nerve  and  courage  would 
not  undertake.  One  portion  of  the  vast  cataract,  resembling  its  lofty 
prototype  of  the  Yosemite,  has  been  called  the  "  Bridal  Veil.'"  One 
(lay,  in  his  daring  search  for  gold,  he  ventured  to  an  island  just  above 
tl  10  brink  of  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  and  in  true  accord  with  his  "eye  of 
prospect"  and  judgment  formed  by  long  experience,  he  found  on  the 
lower  side  a  good"  pay"  bar.  lie  wor.id  take  his  little  boat  from  the 
liuuling,  shove  out  into  the  strong  current,  and  by  a  few  dexterous 
strokes  of  his  oars,  land  on  t'.ie  upper  part  of  the  island.  With  pick 
and  shovel  and  "rocker"  he  would  pass  the  long  hours  of  the  day 
gathering  gold,  and  when  the  declining  rays  of  the  sun  fell  behind  the 
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mountains,  "warning  him  of  the  appi'oach  of  darkness,  he  would  pull 
his  boat  up  stream  and  reach  his  rocky  landing  on  the  shore.  Ilis  fame 
spread  far  and  Avide.  Many  came  to  witness  liis  courage  in  tempting 
the  waves,  but  none  dared  to  follow  his  fearless  example.  He  had 
built  a  little  cabin  on  the  south  shore,  wliere  he  lived  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit, noted  for  his  industry,  and  where  he  dispensed  his  rude  hospitality 
to  those  who  occasionally  visited  his  wild  and  lone  retreat. 

Ill  addition  to  his  labor  at  the  gold  bar  on  the  island,  he  engaged 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  to  earn  a  pecuniary  reward  in  the 
occupation  of  ferryman,  and  safely  conveyed  those  across  the  u])per 
stream  where  business  or  inclination  led  them  tliither. 

One  day  two  confiding  Chinamen  entered  his  boat  to  be  ferried 
to  the  opj)osite  shore.  It  was  his  final  effort.  From  the  turbid  stream 
he  rowed  within  the  mysterious  realm  that  lies  be\'ond  "the  Styx." 
"Whether  he  became  careless  from  long  tempting  the  fates,  or  whether, 
in  the  supi-eme  moment,  when  liis  giant  arm  was  baffling  the  waves  and 
the  frail  boat  was  rounding  their  crests,  pulling  its  way  to  the  opposite 
shore,  an  oar  snapped  in  twain,  and  in  an  instant  whirled  him  within 
their  mad  depths,  no  man  will  ever  know.  All  that  is  known  can  bo 
related  in  a  moment.  He  and  his  boat  and  the  yellow-skinned  Orients 
wont  over  the  falls,  sinking  to  rise  no  more.  But  theitfreat  rock  which 
was  his  landing  place,  the  island  where  he  strove  for  wealth,  and  the 
cabin  wherein  he  passed  his  lonely  hours,  still  remain,  preserving  his 
name  and  appropriately'  designating  them  as  his  own.  "Within  the  cabin 
are  still  retained  his  "  rocker,"  fragments  of  the  boat  which  took  the 
fearful  leap,  and  other  relics,  which  were  Tom  Bell's  sole  companions, 
and  to-day  the  only  memorials  of  his  lone  and  silent  life. 

"Night,"  says  a  distinguished  explorer,*  ''is  the  true  time  to 
appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  scene  surrounding  these  falls. 
The  broken  rim  of  the  basin  profiled  upon  a  mass  of  drifting 
clouds,  whose  torn  openings  revealed  gleams  of  ])ale  moonlight  and 
bits  of  remote  sky  trembling  with  misty  stars.  Intervals  of  light  and 
darkness  hurriedly  followed  each  other.  Foi-  a  moment  the  black 
gorge  would  be  crowded  with  forms.  Tall  cliffs,  ramparts  of  lava, 
the  rugged  outlines  of  islands  slumbering  on  the  cataract's  brink, 
faintly  luminous  from  breaking  over  black  rapids,  the  swift  white  leap 
of  the  river,  and  a  ghostly,  formless  mist  which  the  canon  walls  and 
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far  reach  of  the  lower  river,  were  veiled  and  unveiled  again  and  ac^ai  t 
and  then  a  m.st  of  black  shadow,  where  nothing  could  be  seen^ut 
the  breaks  ,n  the  black  clouds,  the  rim  of  the  basin,  and  a  vague 
wiiite  center  in  the  universal  darkness." 

Such  are  Shoshone  Falls  by  night ;  but  the  view  by  daylight  is 
suftcient  to  inspire  the  loftiest  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  sublime 
works  of  nature  which  lead  us,  like  a  child  led  by  the  hand  of  its 
father  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


LOST  IK  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MONTANA- WANDEKINGS- THE  MINER'S  CAMP-M7 
OrinK-THE  WILD  llEAST  IV  THK  .II'NOLK-  THE  "PAUD'S  KEOKET"-TIIE 
GOVERNOR'S  SEARCH  PARTY -THE  TELEGIIAM  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY- RESCTJK 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  late  in  the  summer  of  18G8  that  I  boarded 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  mail  coach  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  Helena, 
Montana  Territory,  on  a  mission  of  important  Government  business. 
The  atmosphere  was  delicious,  the  air  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  fruit 
and  flowers  which,  with  the  sparkling  dew  and  sunshine  on  tree  and 
shrub  and  waving  spear  of  grass,  charmed  the  senses  and  gave  new 
impulse  to  the  blood  bounding  through  our  veins. 

The  road  traversed  by  the  northern  mail-coach  was  at  many  points 
of  picturesque  beauty.  Rolling  gaily  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  under  the 
practiced  eye  and  hand  of  an  old-time  driver,  the  clatter  of  the  wheels 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  city.  At  the  very  base  of  the  Wahsatch 
Range  with  its  snows  eternal,  beneath  tlie  shadow  of  "  Ensign  Peak," 
Avhich  Brigham  Young  declared  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  and  was  com- 
manded  by  the  Lord  to  halt  his  people  and  pitch  his  tent,  the  mail 
coach  moved  rapidly  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  On  our 
left  and  almost  at  our  feet  lay  the  shimmering  waters  of  Great  Salt 
La^>  ,  remaining  in  our  sight  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  washing  its 
crystals  on  the  shore  hne. 

The  green  spots  that  at  quite  equal  distances  for  many  miles  rose 
before  us  and  greeted  our  approach  witli  offerings  of  ripe  fruit  and 
sparkling  fresh  water,  were  the  various  Mormon  settlements,  populated 
by  the  overflow  from  their  main  city  and  b}'  the  emigrants  from 
foreign  lands  who  had  been  assigned  by  the  leaders  of  the  Saints  to 
certain  labors  tending  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  and  its 
revenues. 

Proceeding  swiftly  through  Cache  Valley  and  crossing  the  canon 
wherein  General  Conner  had  surprised,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  slain 
the  savage  tribe  that  for  years  had  menaced  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  settlers  of  that  region  ;  thence  from  Utah  to  Malad  Mountain 
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Gap,  in  tho  southeastern  portion  of  Idaho,  the  initital  point 
of  John  Ilailey's  line  of  stages  to  Boise  City  and  beyond;  tlience 
tlirongh  Port  Neuf  Canon,  t^"'  scene  of  the  terrible  murder  of  a  coach 
load  of  miners  returning  to  their  i:omos  in  the  East,  by  the  bloodthirsty 
band  of  robbers,  styled  for  pirate  dignity,  road  agents,  past  Fort  Hall, 
tho  scene  of  many  an  Indian  council,  and  over  the  tortuous  Snake 
River  ;  thence  over  the  Bannock,  the  swift  mountain  stream  on  whose 
banks  the  first  gold  discoveries  were  made  in  ^Fontana,  and  which 
])rovod  but  the  beginning  of  the  far-famed  wealth  gathered  in  millions 
from  the  dry  beds  of  streams  that  once  as  mountain  torrents  had 
Avashed  for  ages  tho  riches  of  the  rocks  from  their  mineral  beds ; 
thence  ceaselessly  by  da}'  and  night,  halting  only  at  the  home  stations  for 
food,  and  the  stock  ranches  for  change  of  horses,  we  hastened  over  the 
mountain  roads  and  through  the  defiles  of  the  rocky  boulders  that  lay 
in  huge  masses  at  many  ])oints  on  the  upland  heights,  until  finally,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we  rolled  into  Virginia  City,  at  that 
time  the  capitol  of  the  Territory,  nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Horn 
Range. 

It  was  small,  now,  both  in  population  and  business,  compared  to 
the  days  when  Alder  Gulch  was  pouring  its  long-hidden  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  the  thousands  of  gold-seekers  who  had  flocked  there  from  all 
points  of  the  country  where  the  fame  of  its  riches  had  reached.  It 
was,  however,  the  seat  of  government  and  the  Territorial  oflUcers,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  was  located  there,  and  many  lawyers  and  business 
men  remained.  Still  it  was  but  the  ghost  of  its  former  prosperity, 
and  a  relic  of  the  past.  The  vast  wealth,  amounting  to  many  millions 
had  been  gathered  ;  the  stream  was  exhausted,  and  the  tireless  tide  of 
humanity,  whose  lives  were  consumed  in  their  adventurous  search  for 
gold,  had  passed  on  to  other  and  richer  fields.  Here  and  there  I  beheld 
bands  of  Chinamen  washing  over  the  tailings  of  the  famous  gulch, 
where  but  a  little  while  before,  the  white  man  swarmed  and  gathered 
his  gold  dustdaily,measured  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars.  As 
I  walked  over  the  bed  of  this  historic  stream  in  company  with  the  United 
States  marshal, he  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  spots  of  interest  within 
its  borders.  Here,  a  lucky  man  gathered  in  a  week  a  fortune  that  many 
years  of  patient  industry  could  not  acquire  by  the  slow  i  '•ocessof  ordi- 
nary business.  There,  a  vast  nugget  of  solid  gold  was  washed  out  as 
the  reward  of  a  few  hours' labor.     At  this  point  and  that,  marvelous 
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deposits  were  found,  and,  at  otiicrs,  men  slaved  witliout  i-eward  and 
toiled  for  weary  months  without  recompense.  Here,  a  poor  soul 
worn  out  with  continuous  disapi)ointinent,  wiiile  his  more  fortunate 
nei^iiliors  gathered  the  rich  spoils  of  the  a<^es,  overcome  by  his 
ill  success,  blew  out  his  brains  in  despair.  There,  a  man  hiiving  gained 
great  wealth  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  thieves  who  lay  in  wait.  At 
another  point,  just  below  the  town,  where  the  richest  deposits  were  found 
and  the  discoveries  claimed  by  two  adverse  parties,  the  marshal  dis- 
closeil  the  spot  where,  as  a  peace  officer,  he  was  compelled  to  shoot 
down  six  men  while  quelling  a  riot  that  threatened  to  engulf  the  whole 
town  in  battle. 

This  officer  was  a  remarkable  man  iri  many  respects.  How  gentle 
was  his  manner  and  quiet  his  speech  !  How  soft  his  tones  and  how 
musical  his  voice!  How  magnanimous  to  foe,  how  faithful  to  friend  ! 
In  a  great  city  tilled  with  the  riule  elements  of  society,  where  knife 
and  j)istol  were  the  prime  agents  for  the  enforcement  of  individual  will 
and  command,  and  a  steady  nerve  and  (piick  sight  the  pre-n;quisites 
for  success  and  obedience,  where  violence  was  the  rule  and  murder  was  a 
pastime,  who,  unaware  of  his  dauntless  courage,  would  have  chosen 
this  ((uiet  gentle  spoken  man  as  the  one  nuin  who  could  stem  the  tide  of 
lawlessness  and  command  universal  obtidience  to  his  will  and  dictation  ; 
Yet  such  was  his  fame.  When  aroused,  no  ruffian  ere  withstood  his 
lightning  glare  or  the  (piick  hand  that  sped  the  bullet  to  his  brain. 
Ilis  blood  was  the  coolest,  his  nerve  the  steadiest,  his  haml  the  surest 
and  his  courage  the  most  laidoubted  of  all  the  mountain  men  who 
trod  the  dry  bed  oi  Alder  (iulch.  Neil  Howie  sleeps  in  a  grave;  tar 
distant  from  the  scene  of  his  W(mderful  deeds,  but  his  iiu'mory  is  green 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Montana.  He?  was  my  personal 
friend  and  I  feel  proud  of  this  privilege  to  record  the  grandeur  of 
character  of  this  hero  of  bonier  life. 

After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  in  Virginia  ('ily,  I  joineil  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  proposed  to  visit  l!ald  Mountain,  one  of 
the  lr)ftiest  peaks  in  the  Big  Horn  Range,  adjacent  to  Virginia  City. 
I  intended  to  ride  with  them  to  a  certain  point  on  the  way,  and  then 
diverging,  proceed  to  a  mining  settlement  a  number  of  miles  beyond, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  ti^stinioiiy  very  important  in  a  nuitter 
of  public  interest  I  was  then  engaged  in  prosecuting.  The  day  was 
charming,  the  sun  shining  lirightly  and    the  mountain   air  pure  and 
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invigorMting,  as  our  gay  party  wound  in  an<l  among  tlio  foothills 
tliat  surrounded  the  base  of  tlie  lofty  range.  After  lunching  hy  the  side 
of  an  icy  spring,  within  the  shade  of  some  mountain  monarchs,  I 
bade  the  party  adieu  for  a  while,  promising  to  rejoin  them  on  my 
return  at  a  later  hour  in  the  <Iay.  Although  it  was  my  first  visit  in 
that  secticm  and  I  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  country,  vet  I  felt  contident  of  mv  ability,  fnmi  what  knowled<;e 
I  possessed  of  mountain  craft,  to  go  directly  to  the  objective  point 
from  the  directions  already  given  me,  without  subjecting  one  of  the 
party  to  leave  his  comrades  to  act  as  a  guide.  Desides  I  had  impor- 
tant reasons  for  going  alone,  connected  entirely  with  the  public  matter 
I  then  had  in  hand.  And , so  I  .struck  out  in  the  faiii  liope  and  assur- 
ance of  soon  accomplishing  the  objects  of  my  visit  and  rejoining 
the  gay  party  of  Government  oHlcials  and  leading  men  of  the  city 
with  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  Schiller  has  told  us  that  "  Fate 
hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulse."  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
fate  which  was  in  store  for  me  had  no  voice  from  the  impulses  of  my 
own  heart.  The  day  was  .so  warm  and  pleasant  that,  on  starting 
forth  I  did  not  encumber  myself  with  an  overcoat,  and  consecpiently 
was  thinly  clad  for  the  exposure  that  awaited  me  ere  my  return.  I 
proceeded  on  my  way  in  accordance,  as  I  supj)osed,  with  the  direc- 
tions given  me  as  to  the  location  of  the  l.t.tle  mining  town  nestled 
among  the  mountains,  which,  unlike  the  cities  on  the  plains,  can  not  be 
distinguished  afar  oir  by  tall  spires  and  church  steeples.  *  *  Pur- 
suing my  course  without  road  or  trail  or  blaze  to  nuirk  an  apj)roach  to 
the  civilized  abode  of  man,  I  wandered  on  amid  its  vast  continuity  of 
hill  and  valley  until  linally  I  determined  within  my  own  mind  that  I 
had  failed  to  observe  some  ])oint  of  instruction  and  had  diverged  from 
the  route  that  led  to  the  .settlement.  I  then  endeavored  to  retrace  my 
steps,  and  looking  toward  Bald  Mountain,  I  came  suddenly  upon  the 
rim  of  a  deep  gulch  or  canon  that  seemed  to  run  toward  that  emi- 
nence. I  descended  at  once  its  rugged  sides,  and  on  gaining  the  bot- 
tom found  myself  amid  the  .solitude  of  a  cha.sm  where  the  gloomy 
cypress  waved  its  spinous  bi-anchesand  its  lofty  sides  ol)scured  the  sun 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Still  I  felt  that  my  ho])e  of  e.Ktrication 
lay  in  pursuing  the  canon,  which  I  believed  led  to  Hald  ^fountain. 
Daylight  disappeared  and  starscame  outand  hung  like  lanterns  in  the 
skies.     There   was,   however,  no    moonlijfht.     Morning  dawned,  and 
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with  its  first  faint  light  I  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  canon  by  a 
blind  trail  I  happened  to  strike.  I  was  in  the  same  continuity  of  hills 
and  valleys,  Avith  no  familiar  object  in  sight.  Still  I  did  not  feel 
alarmed.  I  could  climb  the  di^nde,  and  from  its  lofty  height  would  be 
enabled  to  behold  a  vast  stretch  of  country  and  shape  my  course.  On 
reaching  its  summit,  however,  I  beheld  nothing  but  innumerable 
peaks  rising  one  above  another,  and  long  ranges  of  foothills,  inter- 
spersed with  innumerable  valleys.  Away  off  in  the  distance,  I  thought 
I  cauglit  a  glim])seof  the  J/rt^//«o;i.  /i'm?y,  and  once  on  its  banks,  I 
felt  assured  I  would  bo  enabled  to  escape  from  my  perilous  condition, 
for  now  the  cravings  of  hunger,  intensified  by  an  interminable  thirst, 
beset  me  and  added  to  the  extremity  of  the  hour.  So  I  passed  down 
the  wrong  side  of^tle  #/W</(e,  and  esich"  step  I  took,  tbinki^^^ 
from  the  wilderness  of  mountains,  but  carried  me  deeper  and  deeper 
into  its  mysterious  depths.  After  wandering  aimlessly  about  in  search 
of  water,  not  a  drop  of  which  had  passed  iny  lips  since  I  parted  from 
my  friends  in  the  cool  shade  beside  the  icy  spring.  I  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  v>as  lost  amid  the  intricate  profundity  of  an  almost 
endless  range  of  mountains,  and  wandering  far  away  from  the  foot- 
prints of  civilization  in  a  country  given  up  to  wild  beasts,  savage 
Indians  and  still  more  savage  white  men  who  had  escaped  retribution 
for  their  crim.es  hy  flight  to  the  unpeopled  wilderness.  Only  those 
who  have  shared  a  similar  experience  can  know  the  feeling  that  takes 
possession  of  the  mind  when  fully  awokened  to  the  fact  tiiat  you  iiro 
wandering  through  tnickles^s  mountain  wilds  without  guide  or  coni- 
ponion,  the  end  of  which  is  death,  after  da^'s  of  pain  and  starvation, 
and  perchance  insanity,  unless  rescued  by  a  timely  hand  or  circum- 
stance. Oh,  the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  amid  the  vast  expanse  of 
mighty  upheaval — this  wide,  wide  range  and  continuity  of  rock  ])ilotl 
on  rock  until  the  bending  heavens  stoop  to  kiss  their  crowns!  So  lone 
and  pulseless  that  God  Himself  s(^ems  not  there  to  be  ;  and  yet  withal 
"the  visible  garment  of  God  I"  Oh,  the  awful  stillness  that  each 
moment  deepens  around  you !  Oh,  the  terrible  grandeur  of  untouched 
nature,  aj)palling  you  in  your  utter  insignificance — that  emblem 
and  shadow  of  Omnipotence;  the  veil  in  which  lie  shrouds  His 
majesty  !  'Tis  at  such  a  shrine  and  altar  that  we  lose  thought,  even  </f 
our  own  miseries  and  anxieties  and  kneel  in  humility  and  adoration. 

I  wandered  on  and   on  with  iry   faithful    animal,  which,  like  all 
mountain  horses,  had  Ijeen  educated   to  climb   these   rugged   heights 
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and  cling  like  goats  to  bush  anil  jutting  rock.  It  had  fared  somewhat 
i letter  tiian  I,  though  neither  had  tasted  water  since  the  day  before — 
it  li;i(l,  however,  browsed  on  the  way  and  picked  uj)  considerable  of  a 
MM'iil,  wliile  I  had  neither  food  nor  water,  but  the  thirst  became  so 
intonsn  as  to  absorb  the  desire  for  food,  and  now  my  whole  wish 
w, IS  for  water.  I  felt  that  I  must  have  water  or  perish!  About  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  had  climbed  a  higli  range  of  foothills  and 
saw  above  me  the  frozen  sheet  of  snow  on  the  mountain  summits.  1 
determined  at  once  to  reach  the  crest  and  obtain  the  ice,  which,  melt- 
ing in  my  mouth,  would  partially  assuage  the  thii-st.  Setting  my 
horse's  head  in  that  direction  I  began  the  ascent,  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  temporary  relief,  at  least.  When  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
-of  4!)G  frozen  snovr^fields,  ray  animal  trod  suchleniy  upon  a  piece  of 
shale  rock,  and,  worn  with  fasting,  was  unable  to  respond  quickly  to 
tlio  natural  instinct  or  to  hold  himself  to  the  hillside,  and,  losing  bal- 
ance, fell  with  great  force  to  the  rocky  surface,  close  by  the  side  of  a 
huge  bowlder  against  which  my  back  and  right  side  lay,  with  my 
viglit  limb  wedged  under  the  hoi-se's  prostrate  body.  I  thought  I 
heard  the  bones  crack  as  I  touched  the  earth  and  felt  the  huge  weight 
on  my  limb,  and  a  sudden  dart  of  pain  from  thigh  to  ankle-joint.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible  the  horse  regained  his  feet,  and  I  attempted  to 
do  likewise.  The  patient  animal,  with  almost  a  mind,  seemed  con- 
scious that  some  evil  had  befallen  me  and  stood  close  beside  me,  with 
pitying  eyes  that  seemed  to  say:  '"I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done, 
but  I  could  not  help  it;  for  I,  too,  am  weak  from  want  of  food  !"  I 
tiiiallv,  bv  the  assistance  of  the  bowlder,  raised  mvself  from  the 
ground  and  found  that  my  thigh  and  knee-joints  had  both  received 
a  wrench,  and  my  foot  and  ankle  a  severe  s[)rain.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  pain  which  had  so  suddenly  convulsed  my  frame, 
the  pain  of  the  thirst  was  still  more  terrible,  and  so  I  started  on  my 
hands  and  one  liml),  dragging  the  wounded  along,  to  gain  the  frozen 
snow.  After  what  seemed  an  age  of  agony  I  reached  its  rim  and  broke 
olf  and  swallowed  pieces  of  frozen  snow,  in  which  mud  and  bits  of 
leaves  were  mixed.  As  I  expected,  this  gave  me  partial  relief  and 
assuaged  the  burning  ihir-st  Cora  little  while — but  a  little  while;  for, 
after  painfully  reaching  the  horse  and  as  painfully,  by  the  aid  of  the 
iiowlder,  remounting,  I  again  descended  the  mountain.  Before  reach- 
ing its  base,  the  thirst  returned  with  renewed   severity.     For  the  first 
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time  a  feeling  of  despair  stole  over  nie.  ^ly  limb  begun  to  swell  and 
it  was  witli  great  (lillicultv  I  retained  mv  seat  in  the  saddle.  Ni'dit 
wasapproacliing  and  its  antecedent  shadows  swept  over  the  foothills, 
and  in  tremulous  waves  lolled  down  to  the  broad  valley  beyond. 
There  was  nothing  to  guide  me;  no  human  footpi-int,  no  blaze  on  rock 
or  tree,  no  landmark  or  signboard  in  the  vast  wilderness  to  silently 
say,  "Go  this  way  or  that!"  Of  course,  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
time  in  my  present  condition,  unless  rescued,  when  both  hme  horee 
and  rider  should  furnish  food  for  the  fierce  mountain  lions  whose 
homes  we  had  invaded.  These  mountain  lions  are  so  strong  and 
powerful,  that,  having  killed  a  mountain  sliecp  weighing  300  pounds, 
a  sin<i:le  one  would  bear  it  many  miles  to  its  den  in  some  cleft  of  the 
rocks  or  chasm  in  the  lofty  UKmntain  side.  What  defense  could  I  then 
make  if  pursued  and  overtaken? 

Sliould  I  escape  wild  beasts  might  I  not  fall  into  savage  hands  '. — 
for  at  that  time  the  settlements  were  constantly  raided  by  roving  bands 
of  Indians  bent  on  murder  and  robberv.  And  if  such  a  fate  should 
not  befall  me,  was  it  not  probable  that  under  cover  of  darkness, 
attracted  l)y  the  glare  of  my  midnight  fire,  the  white  foe  might  steal 
upon  me  and  shoot  me  down  all  unconscious  of  my  fate?  These  were 
not))leasant  thoughts  that  obtruded  themselves  as  I  entered  the  shadows 
of  tiie  broad  valley  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  this  lofty  range.  As  I  had 
no  where  to  go  and  as  each  jar  of  the  animal's  tread  caused  additional 
pain,  I  ])ennitted  him  to  follow  his  (jwn  inclination  and  he  browsed 
slowly  along,  here  and  there  picking  a  mouthful  of  rude  mountain 
vegetation.  And  thus  we  journeyed  on  until  altout  !•  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  suddenly  my  poor  l)east  tiiat  ofttimes  had  appeared  as 
if  inclined  to  lie  down  and  rest  after  our  long,  weary  tramp  of  daylight 
and  darkness,  suddenly  raised  his  head,  pricked  his  ears  and.  as  if 
belabored  with  the  lasl),  started  forward  on  a  brisk  trot  that  racked 
my  wounded  limb  to  the  very  marrow.  I  restrained  his  impetuosity 
as  well  as  I  was  al)le.  but  it  was  not  of  much  avail;  onward  '.3  wouhl 
go  in  spiti^  of  all  I  could  do.  I  do  not  remember  at  this  day  kiow  long 
W(!  thus  traveled.  Kiicked  as  I  was  with  pain  it  seemed  an  age.  Il 
may  not  have  been  an  hour.  It  was  very  dark.  Neither  moon  or 
stars  were  shining.  I  thought  it  a  race  in  the  dark  with  a  phantom, 
and  for  augiit  I  know  this  noble  beast,  destined  to  preserve  my  lif'' 
and  restore  me  to  my  friends,  may  have  been  safely  led  l)y  some  sp.irit 
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liorse  along  this  patli  of  diirkness,  that  which  wo  ascribe  to  the  occult 
force  of  instinct.  True  it  is,  however,  lie  brought  nie  to  the  banks  of 
a  purling  stream,  whose  bright  ripples,  l)reaking  over  rock  and  granite 
bowlder  were  llowing  eastward  in  tlie  dark.  Down  to  the  river's  edge 
we  went,  and  liorso  and  rider  drank  from  the  white  waters  of  the 
Madison  at  the  same  instant  with  1)ow(m1  heads. 

After  quenching  my  thirst  the  desire  for  food  returned,  and  would 
have  proved  insupportable  had  not  the  severe  i)ain  of  niv  swollen 
limb  claimed  the  greater  attention.  One  thing  I  determined  upon — 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  river. 

My  animal  remained  in  the  water  sometime,  and  it  was  with  diJH- 
culty  I  urged  him  forward.  On  gaining  the  o])posite  bank  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  mv  horse  struck  into  what 
seemed  to  bo  a  "  blind  path."  As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  alight 
and  gather  the  materials  to  build  a  fire  and  make  a  night-camp,  I  con- 
cluded to  move  slowly  along  until  daylight  when  there  would  bo  less 
fear  from  wild  beasts,  and  then  give  my  horse  and  self  a  rest.  I  felt 
assured  that  if  I  followed  the  stream  I  should  iind  some  way  of  escape 
from  the  solitudes.  We  had  proceeded  some  distance  when  suddenly 
there  broke  upon  my  ear,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  which  at 
this  point  was  quite  narrow,  a  most  unearthly  sound.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  biiy  of  a  bloodhound  and  the  roar  of  a  lion.  That 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  wild  beast  I  did  not  doul)t.  ^Afy  h<;rse  stood  still 
and  I  breathless,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  And  thus  we  awaited,  I 
cannot  tell  how  long,  until  hearing  it  no  more  I  concluded  that  what- 
t  vcr  it  was  it  liad  disaj)peared  ami  we  had  escaped.  Gaining  courage 
I  iiirain  moved  forward  and  had  proc(>eded  perli!ij)s  two  hundred  yards 
or  more,  when  the  same  terrible  sound  proceeded  from  out  of  the  dark- 
ness just  across  the  stream  and  much  nearer  than  before.  My  horse 
stood  still  and  trembled  with  fear  from  natural  instinct  of  danger.  I 
expected  each  moment  the  bushes  to  part  and  a  wild  beast  to  spring 
upon  us. 

With  thathoj)e  which  never  dies  in  the  breast  of  nuin,  no  matter 
how  forlorn  may  be  his  condition,  the  hope  to  escajjo  the  imminent 
danger  and  prolong  my  life  ir>  this  world,  I  thought  to  escape  by  sacri- 
ficing the  horse,  and  so  I  concluded  to  move  close  up  to  a  tree  and 
should  the  beast  appear,  to  alight  from  my  animal's  back  into  the 
branches.     Of  course  in  mv  condition  I  should  have  died  of  starvation 
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in  tlie  tree  or  fallen  from  wciikness  to  the  {^i-ouiul  und  thus  become  an 
easy  prey  to  tlio  cowardly  coyote.  r>ut  wliat  will  not  man  attem])t  in 
sue!)  an  emergency  to  prolong  his  life  ^  L'nal)ie  to  walk,  destitute  of 
food,  unarmed  save  with  a  j)air  of  derriiiyrf  pistols,  many  miles  indeed 
from  a  base  line  of  civilization,  witli  no  outstretched  human  arm  to 
save  me,  with  no  possible  hope  of  escape  from  death  in  my  present 
condition--yet  I  still  clung  to  life  and  hoped  to  escape  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  the  wild  beast  i)y  gaining  the  branches  of  a  tree  !  Such  was 
my  perilous  position.  It  was  death  to  go  back  into  the  wilderness;  it 
was  destruction  to  go  forwartl,  as  it  then  seemed.  Wluit  was  T  to  do ; 
At  this  moment  of  intense  anxiety,  I  caught  sight  of  something  that 
instantly  set  my  blood  on  fire — that  thiilled  my  very  .soul,  that  put 
hojie  in  my  heart  and  a  song  of  rejoicing  in  my  mouth  I  An  ecstasy 
only  to  be  felt  once  in  a  lifetime  ;  only  once,  when  the  uplifted  arm  of 
death  is  averted  by  a  friendly  hand.  Across  the  stream,  .'500  yards 
beyond,  I  saw  sparks  ascemling  upward  beyond  the  tree  tops!  It  was 
a  voice  that  said  to  me:  IFunaiiiitij  is  at  hand!  There  is  a  human 
bein"  in  this  vast  solituile  beside  vourself  I  He  mav  bo  friend  or  foe — 
•what  matters  that?  Thohaiul  that  kindled  that  lire  in  the  wilderness 
may  be  that  of  a  savage  Indian  or  a  still  more  savage  white  num. 
"What  dotli  it  matter?  It  is  the  hand  of  humanity  I  I  will  go  and  seek 
it !  And  so  I  did,  riding  noiselessly  in  the  dark,  until  I  came  opposite 
tiie  fire.  I  saw  two  men  dozing  before  it  and  smoking  their  pipes. 
From  the  articles  lying  around  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  ])ermanent 
camp,  but  who  the  men  were,  whether  they  were  cut-throats  driven 
from  the  i>ale  of  border  society  into  this  wilderness  to  escape  punish- 
ment for  their  murderous  deeds,  or,  whether  they  were  hone.st  www 
engaged  in  the  lawful  pursuits  of  business,  I  could  not  tell.  I  did  not, 
however,  stop  to  consider  that  question  in  my  present  condition  ;  any 
fate  was  ])referable  to  staiving  in  tlio  wilderness,  or  being  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  I  hailed  them  at  once.  I  cried  in  as  loud  a  voice  as  I 
could  command  :  "  Hallo  there  I "' 

If  I  had  lired  a  lifleshot  at  them  they  could  not  have  l)een  more 
suddenly  or  completely  aroused  than  by  that  unexpected  voice  from 
out  of  the  dark.  Of  course  they  could  not  see  mo  as  I  stood  within 
the  shadow  of  thoiiight  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  ;  but  they  both 
seemed  t(j  reply  at  once  :  "  Who  are  you  C  "  What  do  you  want  ?" 
I  had  resolved  to  tell  the  exact    truth  and  face  the  conse(]uences. 
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sirul  SO  I  replied :  "  1  iuii  ti  irnitod  Stiites  olllciul;  have  l)een  wiinder- 
in<r  for  two  duvs  and  nij'lits,  lost  in  the  mountains  without  food  or 
water  until  I  struck  this  stream  an  hour  af^o,  and  I  am  likewise  severely 
injured  from  a  fall  of  my  horse  this  afternoon.  Can  I  come  into  your 
camp  ?" 

"  Are  yon  telling  the  trutii  T' 

"Yes;  I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

'*  Are  you  alone  ?" 

"  I  am  entirely  alone." 

"  How  are  you  hcelnl  .*''''  which  translated  into  pure  Saxon  meant, 
'•  How  are  you  armed  C  I  replied. 

'*  I  am  entirely  without  arms  save  a  pair  of  dt'n'infjfr  jiistols  I  " 

Tiioy  still  seemed  to  have  some  doubts  in  their  minds,  so  they 
asked  : 

"  "What  are  you  doing  in  this  ])art  of  the  country  anyway  ? " 

I  explained  as  briefly  as  I  could  how  I  came  to  Ijo  lost  after 
parting  with  my  friends,  and  again  remarked  about  my  weak  and 
wounded  condition,  and  asked  if  I  could  enter  theii  cam]).  They  con- 
sulted together  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
said : 

"If  you  have  told  us  the  trutli  you  can  do  so;  but  if  you  ii.ive 
lied  to  us,  you  had  better  not  come  !  " 

I  asked  if  I  could  ford  the  stream  at  that  point,  and  they  replied 
T  could,  and  so  I  plunged  into  the  water  that  was  not  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  and  was  soon  in  their  presence. 

Observing  that  what  I  had  spoken  was  the  truth,  they  bade  me 
got  down  from  my  horse,  assisted  me  to  a  seat  by  their  lire,  staked  my 
animal  a  little  way  off,  where  he  could  browse,  and  prepared  some 
food  for  me  from  the  remains  of  their  supper,  which  I  disposed  of  with 
as  great  dispatch  as  the  severe  i)ain  of  my  limb  would  allow.  I  felt, 
however,  that  it  was  necessarv  for  me  to  get  to  a  settlement  as  soon  as 
possible,  where  I  could  lie  on  a  bed  and  receive  surgical  aid,  and  that 
it  was  equally  imperative  that  I  should  go  at  once  as,  ])erhaps,  shoulil 
I  linger  till  daylight,  my  limb  would  bo  so  swollen  that  I  could  not 
sit  astride  of  a  horse.  So  I  incpiired  of  them  where  T  was  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  settlement. 

They  informed  mo  that  I  had  entered  the  untroilden  wilderness, 
and  that  Summit  City,  a  small  mining  village,  was  the  nearest  settle- 
ment and  distant  fift^'  miles  from  that  point,  but  that  there  was  no 
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doctor  there  and  none  noarcr  than  Virj^inia  City.  T  stated  tlio  neces- 
sity of  my  iniincdiate  departure  in  searcii  of  siir^ficai  aid,  and  told 
them  I  liad  l)Ut  i?li()  with  mo,  liiit  if  one  of  them  would  j^uich;  me  to 
Virginia  City  and  wouhl  bo  willing  to  start  immediately,  I  would  give 
tliem  !?;50  more. 

They  went  olT  a  little  way  and  entered  into  an  earnest  conver- 
sation, l)ut  in  such  low  tones  that  I  could  not  distinguish  what  was 
said.  Presently  they  returned  and  taking  two  small  sticks,  one  shorter 
than  the  other,  proceedetl  to  draw  lots,  as  was  the  custom  of  tiie 
country,  to  determine  who  should  go. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  larger  nuin  of  the  two  to  accompany  me, 
and  without  a  word  he  brought  my  hors»!  to  me,  jiut  the  saddle  on  him 
and  assisted  me  to  mount,  while  the  other  went  out  somewhere  in  the 
dark  and  brought  in  a  small  rough  animal  with  long  ears  and  a 
short  stumpy  tail,  likewise  saddled  and  i)ridled,  which  my  companion 
mounted  and  bade  me  follow  as  lie  entered  the  water. 

After  leaving  the  bright  light  of  the  blazing  camp  lire,  the  dark- 
ness appeared  intensilied  and  I  was  compelled  to  keep  close  behind 
the  little  animal  to  distinguish  my  way. 

I  repeatedl}  spoke  to  my  companion,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  low 
grunt  now  and  then,  he  did  not  deign  a  rei)ly.  I  did  not  like  his  style, 
and  his  actions  once  or  twice  aroused  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  all 
was  not  right.  I  likewise  remembered  that  his  features  revealed  by 
the  glare  of  the  cami)  fire  were  anytliing  l)ut  prepossessing. 

Thinking  perhaps  it  was  his  manner  and  that  nothing  was  in- 
tended, and  knowing  full  well  that  I  was  entirely  in  his  power  in  my 
weak  and  wounded  condition,  I  proposed  to  make  ihe  best  of  it,  and. 
if  possible,  to  make  myself  agreeable.  So,  riding  close  beside  him.  I 
endeavored  to  enlist  him  in  conversati(>n,  but  he  was  as  dumb  as  an 
oyster.  I  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  asked  him  what  he  and  his  comrade 
were  doing  in  that  part  of  the  courtry,  so  remote  from  human  society  ! 
I  will  not  be  sure,  but  I  think  his  re|.iy  was  that  it  was  none  of  my 
business! 

I  relapseil  into  silence,  determined  to  ask  no  more  (juestions  of 
such  a  gruff  companion.  I  could  n<jt  account  for  such  a  strange  way, 
and,  as  a  result,  felt  (juite  uneasy.  Suffering  great  pain  all  the  while. 
my  mind  was  in  a  frame  susceptible  of  peculiar  emotions.  In  spite  of 
my  determination    to  believe  otherwise,  the  thought   would  enter: 
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*'  Perliiips  ho  is  le!i(lin<^  you  away  from,  instead  of  towai'd  the  nearest 
sctthjuientl  I'criiaps  lie  thinks  you  iiavi;  a  hir>,'e  sum  of  .noney  al)oiit 
you  and  proposes  to  Iciul  you  to  some  lone  spot  still  farllKM"  within  the 
depths  of  these  unknown  mountains  and  murder  you,  to  bo  devoured 
l)y  wild  boasts,  to  remove  every  tnico  of  tho  deed.*'  Jiut  then  !  would 
say  to  myself:  "These  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a  bravo  man  and  you 
are  but  adding  to  your  pain  and  anxiety  to  entertain  tiiem  for  a 
moment  I  " 

Thus  u'o  journeyed  on  in  sileneo  in  that  moonless  and  starless  night 
until  we  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  tho  wildest  and  weirdest  spots  it 
was  ever  my  fortune  to  behold.  It  was  a  thick  grove  of  tall  cypress 
trees,  at  tho  bjise  of  lofty  mountains,  througli  which  the  wind  was 
soughing  mournfully  and  in  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
deepened  tenfold  by  its  sombre  gloom.  If  a  murder  was  to  be  com- 
mitted this  was  the  time  and  place,  and  at  this  spot  that  nuin  dis- 
mounted from  his  aninial.  Again  the  human  instinct  of  self-i)reserva- 
tion  leti  mo  to  think  quickly,  and  i.'.  an  instant  I  resolved  that  my  only 
hope,  if  he  meant  to  slay  me,  was  to  kill  him  ere  he  could  reach  me. 
So,  drawing,  both  my  (hriinycrs  ixnd  sijftly  raising  tho  hammers,  1  l)eiit 
over  tlio  head  of  my  horse,  straining  my  eyes  to  discern  his  slightest 
movement,  fully  determined  to  shoot  him  if  he  but  turned  toward  me. 
1  have  often  thought  upon  what  a  slender  thread  hung  that  man's  life 
iiiul  how  utterly  foolish  my  resolve.  However,  he  did  not  turn  u])on 
ni(!  or  toward  me,  but  compassionately  taking  his  jenny  by  the  l)ridle. 
Ix'gan  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  mountain  tliiudc  which  1  had  crossed 
tho  second  day  before  at  a  distant  ])oint  beyond. 

If  I  should  live  a  thousand  years  I  do  not  believe  I  should  ever 
forgot  that  midnight  ride  up  the  side  of  that  mountain  range  in  the 
Cimmerian  tiarkness  that  slirouded  horse  and  rider,  tree  and  shrub, 
rock  and  jfranite  boulder.  Isor  could  I  fail  to  remember  the  thouy-hls 
that  occui)ied  my  mind.  Memory  bells  were  ringing  in  my  cars.  Long 
forgotten  scenes  of  my  boyhood  days  passed  in  happy  review.  Beauti- 
ful stories  of  childhood  come  with  their  ilowery  recollections;  frag- 
ments of  songs  whoso  strains  liad  died  away  in  the  long  vista  of  years; 
sweet  voices,  violets  in  the  memory,  of  loved  ones  long  since  silent  to 
the  listening  oar;  voices  of  wife  and  baby  so  far  away  from  their 
wandering  loved  one;  little  notes  of  babyland  sung  to  cooing  infant 
on  its  way  to  dreandand  ;  every  thing  gentle,  tender  and  sweet  in  the 
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lowest  musical  tones  of  the  soul,  sooth inj^  the  wcMiry-IiLiirted  on  the 
lonely  inountain  side  in  the  ilarkness  of  that  lon<,f  and  perilous  iiiid- 
niylit  tramp  over  the  jagged  rock  and  slippery  shale  in  the  arms  of 
unceasing  pain.  All  else  was  lost;  not  a  single  martial  strain  from  the 
great  m.jrh  and  hattle  of  Life  came  lo  crowd  out  the  tender,  ])ure  and 
gentle  thoughts  that  with  the  vttice  of  inspiration  soothed  the  mind 
and  smoothed  the  Avay  over  that  long  and  j)erilous  road  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  tlu"  great  divide. 

If  that  midnight  pathway  to  the  clouds  had  been  glorified  by  the 
songs  and  voices  of  troops  of  angel",  it  could  not  havebe<'n  more  ladtMi 
with  beautiful  shining  angel  thought.  And  whoshall  say  they  w"- :::,( 
angels,  all  invisibii;  to  the  human  eye,  yet  in  their  shining  r(.l»<ss'  at  to 
greet  the  wandererer  in  the  vestil)ule  of  daii":er  as  tliov  came  with 
their  fondest  love  to  meet  the  child  in  the  vestiimle  of  life? 

Trut;  it  is  I  felt  no  mon*  danger,  no  more  fear.  A  perfect  peace 
possessed  me  aiul  I  went  wearily  on  to  the  lofty  summit.  When  that 
was  reached  my  companion  waited  until  I  also  gained  it.  Then  he 
began  a  transvei-so  journey  along  the  crest,  ify  lujrsc  moved  so 
wearily  and  withal  so  carefully  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  uj)  with 
the  little  animal  ahead,  and  it  was  so  dark  tiiat  I  couhi  scarcely  .see 
my  own  animal's  head.  After  journeying  this  way  for  some  time, 
diri'cted  entirely  by  the  sound  of  the  footstepsof  the  pre<-edinganimal, 
I  camo  suddenly  upon  my  companion  who,  for  the  first  time,  seemed 
to  have  a  voice.  lie  spoke  very  clearly  and  well  to  the  point,  lie 
said:  "  W(!  can  go  no  farther  to-night.  There  is  a  great  gulch  or 
chasm  beyond  and  I  don't  know  where  we  are.  If  there  was  moon- 
light or  if  the  stars  wen^  shining  I  e.xpect  I  could  tell;  but  as  it  is  I 
won't  go  any  farther  til!  (hiylight.  I  will  make  a  ilre,  picket  the  ani- 
animals  and  wo  can  lay  down  and  rest."  And  what  a  ghost  of  rest 
for  me  I  I  had  to  be  lielpe<l  down  like  a  child  and  each  movement 
was  torture.  To  crown  our  dilllculties,  suddenly  a  high  wind  arose  and 
th(!cold  increased  ten-fold  and  cut  through  my  thin  flannel  coat  like  a 
knife.  This  rendered  the  fire  of  but  lilth^  avail,  as  we  were  compelled 
to  sit  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blew,  to  keep  the  smoke  from 
blinding  us.  It  serred,  however,  to  keep  off  the  wolves  ve  heard 
howling  at  some  distance.  My  companion  grew  more  communicative 
— at  close  qiuirtoi's.  The  iiro  scsemed  to  thaw  out  his  close  nature  and 
I  soon  found  ho  could  prove  an  agreeable  acquaintance  if  he  chose. 
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lioliconco  IS  cluinicU'ristic  of  the  nioimliiiiUMM'.  lie  seldom  sjH'aks 
w  lien  ill  iU'tioii.  JJiit  now  ho  answcnMl  a  (jiiestion  wliiclijioiirs  hcfoio, 
I  liad  aslvcd  only  to  1)(!  rcfusctl.  Untold  uio  tliat  lu>  and  liis"|)ard" 
were  miners.  Tliat  Ik;  had  been  told  by  Indians  that  this  wild  country 
<(>iitain('d  streams  liilcd  with  ^iM  dust  just  Hue  A'dcr (lulch.and  that 
they  had  been  since  sprinj,'' opened,  j)ros|)('ctin<f  alon<^  t lit;  di'y  bods  of 
streams,  i)ut  with  very  limitoi  ^'iceor.s.  Still  ho  i)elieve(I  they  wouM 
ore  lon;^  "  strike  it  rich."  II(M'iirther  said  ho  l)elieved  they  wore  tlie 
only  two  white  men  in  that  country.  When  I  mentioned  the  outhiws 
su[)|)osed  to  be  there,  h(^  said  In?  did  not  think  of  them  u?"  white 
men  I "  He  also  told  mo  that  he  and  hiscitmrades  won;"  fort\'  niners ;" 
went  to  California  with  the  lli'sL  rush  and,  with  varyinj^  fortunes,  had 
|iuisuod  the  liinin-fatuuK  ever  since;  had  du<f  ^r,,ld  in  California, 
mined  in  Nevada,  i)ros[)o(!tod  in  Ctah,  Idalh)  and  Montana  and 
Itelieved  that  now,  after  twenty  years  of  ceaseless  labor  in  .search  of 
tilt!  precious  metal,  their  fortune  was  soon  to  bo  made  ami  tli:'i  it  would 
prove  immense. 

And  .such  is  tlie  weary  tramp  of  the  gold-sojker !  Fiom  State  to 
State,  fronj  Territory  t(»  Territory,  from  one  1/ .sfurrr;/  to  another  ho 
Hies,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in  poverty  and  rajLS,  in  hunger  and  want, 
liiaving  those  perils  that  would  make  a  god  of  man  on  the  batllolleld; 
|)ossessod  of  that  dolormination  of  purpose  which,  if  displayed  in  field, 
(limp,  or  ''•ii)i»,,.t^  might  create  kingdoms  or  change  the  boundaries  of 
oiupiiiTs — n,  'rely  to  gain  that  which  ho  seldom  llnds,  but  if  once  found 
t'o"get^  •"etiers  for  tlie  soul  and  mind,  barters  honor.  afToction  and  the 
Clown  of  eternity! 

My  companion,  for  whom  1  began  to  fool  (piite  a  regard,  then 
asked  me  many  (jueslioiis  cuncorning  myself,  and  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  lived  and  practiced  law  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  some 
years,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "^^yCIod!  My  jxinf  will  feel  pretty 
<l n  bad,  when  ho  hears  that." 

I  remarked  "  why  so  T' 

"  Well,  you  see.'"  he  ro[)lie(l,  "my  jxinl  went  to  (California  in  "4i) 
from  Washington,  and  has  never  been  back  since  he  left,  and  hc^'s  been 
looking  for  a  long  time  for  some  one  who  lived  there  so  as  to  give  him 
information  of  his  people.  Not  having  made  his  pile  lio  lias  not  writ- 
ton  home  for  a  long  time,  and  I  suppose  they  tliey  thi  ik  him  dead, 
lie  has  got  a  brother  in  Washington  who  is  a  preacher  !" 
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I  inquired  the  niuno  of  his  "  piird's"  Itrotlicr. 

"irolincad,"  he  sjiid. 

"(),  yes,"  said  I,  "  I  am  well  ac(|iiainted  with  liiin.  and  but  a  few 
summers  a^o  spent  some  very  |)leasaiit  (hiys  in  his  eompany  in  tiie 
heautiful  Wissaiiiekon  Valh'v  of  Pennsylvania. " 

After  askinj:^  many  questions  concerning  his  "pard's"  relations, 
and  ohtaining  what  he  thou<,dit  was  su(15cient  to  enli^dilen  him,  and 
after  a;,'ain  remarkinj,' that  it  was  a  d-  -d  shame  that  his  "pard" 
should  have  missed  "the  short  straw, "  lie  dismissed  tin*  whole  matter 
liy  sayin<r  he  would  "  bumllc  up  and  put  in  hispoeket  for  liiscoiarade" 
what  I  had  told  him  coneorning  his  relatives. 

After  alternately  freezing  and  burning  for  two  horns,  I  siiould 
think,  the  streaks  of  the  morning  began  to  gleam  over  the  mountain 
tops,  and  soon  tin-  light  gushed  upward,  sheaf  like,  with  its  ten  thou- 
sand rays,  and  shed  the  shining  day  on  rock  and  hill  and  toweringelilf 
and  silvi-ry  streams  that  rippled  over  their  granite  i)eds. 

As  soon  as  daylight  dawned  we  beheld  the  perilous  attitudeof  our 
camp.  Only  a  clump  of  l)ush('s  live  feet  wide  separated  us  and  the 
edge  of  a  chasm  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Kven  the  prospector,  hanh.'ned 
by  many  such  scenesatul  used  to  constant  and  instant  peril,  was  moved 
by  our  unconscious  proximity  to  such  imnifdiatedangei'.  Again  assist- 
ing mo  to  mount  we  proceeded  about  oOO  yards,  when  we  reached  the 
great  gulch  that  his  practiced  eye  had  discerned  in  the  darkness  of  the 
previous  night.  It  was  very  deep  ami  its  sides  well  nigh  vertical. 
How  ive  were  to  descend  I  knew  not.  Leaving  me  and  the  twi> 
animals  at  this  point,  he  went  in  s(!arch  of  an  easier  descent.  After  a 
little  while  he  returned  with  the  information  that  ho  hatl  (liscovere(l 
what  he  believed  to  lie  an  Indian  trail.  Moving  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  that  point,  hi'  began  the  tiescent  tirst  by  leading  his  trusty  little 
animal  safely  to  the  bottom.  Kelurning,  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
numner  with  my  horse,  and  had  passed  safely  down  two-thirds  of  the 
way  wluiu  the  unlortuiuite  animal,  losing  its  I'ootliold,  fell  and  rolled 
over  and  over  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  a  breath  of  life  could  possibly  remain  in  its  body  after 
such  a  terrible  shaking-uj),  and  conse(piently  bomoane<l  my  own  sad 
condition  bereft  of  tins  animal  that  had  so  |)atiently  borne  me  thus  far. 

However,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  tin;  gulch  and  giving  forth  a 
few  vigorous  kicks  ho   suddenly  bounded   upon   his  feet  and  stood 
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iqiriglit.  shaking  tlio  dust  and  thhrii<  of  loosoiu'd  liaii-,  grass  and  diil 
fiiim  liis  l)ody.  IIo  was  scarifu'd  fniiii  liead  to  heels,  but  I  rejoiced  to 
lind  \w  was  nlivo  and  no  bones  broken. 

After  mending,  and  n-adjiisting  the  l)roken  siiddh^  iij)()n  the 
aiiiinars  back,  the  miner  retiirn<>d  to  assist  nu'  in  descending  the  trail 
to  the  bottom  of  the  (b'ep  gidch.  This  [  acci.;nj)lished  l)y  slowd(?grees 
with  my  hands  and  one  iinib.  the  (iUier  being  upheld  l)y  my  eomjjanion 
We  lost  no  time  in  pushing  our  way  along  the  canon,  which  ho 
declared  led  directlv  to  Sunuiiit  (it  v.  After  traveliiiir  for  some  time 
we  passed  a  dry  and  l)lackened  s])ot  of  eartli  which  tho  practiced  eye 
of  the  miner  declared  to  be  the  first  sign  of  civilization  he  had  yet 
iicheld  since  leaving  bis  camp.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  long  worked 
bed  of  a  charcoal  kiln  and  liiat  Suiumlt  Cltij  could  not  be  many  miles 
away.  And  so  it  proved,  for  the  evidences  became  [)lainer  at  each 
step,  and  it  was  not  very  hmg  en?  we  came  directly  upon  the  little 
mining  village  of  half  a  <lozen  houses  dignified  with  the  title  of  SninDi'f 
<  ",ttj. 

r  incpiired  eagerly  for  a  resting  place  and  a  physician,  and  uas  told 
neither  wijro  to  l)o  found  there.  My  condition  was  such  that  i  knew 
that,  although  i»os.sessed  of  a  frame  like  Hercules  and  a  will  of  iron,  it 
could  not  endure  forever,  and  unless  I  should  soon  obtain  relief.  1 
Would  fall  by  the  wayside  or  a  permanent  injury  ensue.  T  therefore 
concluded  to  push  right  on  for  Virginia  (  ity,  distant  sixty  miles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sabl)atli  day  and  the  bright  sun  warmed  my 
blood  and  seemed  to  renew  my  fast  tlejiarting  strength.  ]\Iy  spirits 
rose  with  the  ecsta.sy  of  hope  that  1  should  soon  oi)tain  rest  and  relief. 
1  thenvfore  s^aid  to  the  miner.  "  It  is  imperative  that  I  should  reach 
Virginia  Citv  to-day.  and  to  do  .so  before  midnight  we  must  begin  our 
journey  iuimediately."  The  miner  said  :  "The  road  is  now  a  straight 
one  from  here  on  and  does  not  leave  the  snudl stream  that  runsthrough 
this  gulch.  Vou  no  longer  need  my  aid,  and  so  if  you  will  now  give 
me  tho  ^:Jo  you  i)romised,  I  will  not  go  aiv  farther  with  you.  Imt  i)uy 
.1  few  things  here  and  return  to  my  jninL'" 

And  so  we  })aried.  I  never  .saw  him  afterward  nor  heard  of  his 
fortune  or  fate.  He  may  have  "struck  it  rich"  and  gathered  tho 
immense  wealth  that  glowed  like  a  prophetic  vision  in  his  mind's  eye, 
but  1  doubt  it.  Rather  do  I  fear  ho  still  f(»rms  one  of  that  band  of 
restless  and  adventurous  men  who  Hit   like  gaunt  specters   fr(»m  one 
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gold  CiL'ld  to  another,  over  on  the  search,  still  and  silent  and  j^host-like, 
that,  like  apparitions,  spring  up  as  if  out  of  the  dry  leads  of  gold 
gulches  with  the  iin|)leinents  of  their  trade,  those  wands  of  power,  the 
o/x'ii  Hfxdiiif  of  the  iinloi'ked  earth  that  holds  willun  its  (liiily  jaws 
tiie  peerless  wealth  of  the  goldseeker's  highest  hope  and  joy.  Or  it 
may  he  that,  "  aftc-r  life's  (itfid  fever,"  lu^  sleeps  in  a  (piiet  grave  by 
the  side  of  a  singing  stream,  like  that  where  I  first  beheld  him  ;  deliv- 
ered at  last  from  the  bondage  of  a  gold  slave,  released  by  the  jailer  of 
his  soul  from  the  demons  that  scourged  him  to  his  rest  like  :■  (juarry 
slave  into  the  freedom  of  the  soul  and  the  kingly  reign  of  a  kind  and 
generous  nature. 

I  traveled  all  that  day  at  a  slow  pace,  and  night  again  fell  on 
mountain  and  valle}- eie  I  reached  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City.  I'l 
fact,  the  moments  approached  midnight  when  I  rode  down  Main 
Street  of  the  cai)ital  city,  toward  the  governor's  residence,  wliere  I 
was  slopping  l)y  invitation.  My  tired  i)east  which,  however,  had  been 
well  fed  since;  its  morning  meal  at  Suinndt  C-ity,  was  soon  stalled,  and 
iUJ  comfortably  fixed  as  its  sore  back  and  sides  and  limbs  would  jier- 
mit.  I  lay  down  at  (mce  upon  my  bed,  but,  from  the  long  strain  of 
the  ilay's  ride  upon  my  aching  lin\b,  in  the  uiu-hangeable  ])ositi()n  on 
the  saddle,  it  seemed  to  grow  wors(>  and  worse  as  the  night  advanced, 
until  the  pain  became  well-nigh  unbear.ible.  I  found  that  the  only 
physician  remaining  in  the  town  was  a  hoiud'opathist  and  not  skilled 
in  surgery.  Tlu;  nearest  town  was  Helena,  the  present  capital  of  the 
Territory.  l;2ii  miles  distant,  and  I  determined  to  proceed  on  the  morn- 
ing coach  to  th,\t  ])oint.  Of  course,  it  was  easier  traveling  by  coach 
than  hoTseback,  and  although  rocked  considerably  by  its  jolts <n'ei' the 
rough  portions  of  the  road,  nevertheless,  sustained  by  the  hope  of 
early  relief,  I  reached  the  town  in  much  bettor  spirits  and  condition 
than  I  had  hoped  for.  1  had  been  informed  that  there  were  .several 
doctoi's  there,  two  of  whom  had  l>een  army  surgeons,  and  I  felt  that  in 
a  short  time  under  their  care  and  the  attention  of  my  friends.  I  would 
be  fully  recovered. 

To  my  dismay  1  found  on  arrival  that  not  one  was  there.  An 
Indian  raid  had  occurred  but  a  short  time  previous  and  a  large  amount 
o!  stock  had  been  driven  olf  by  the  savages.  The  citizens  had  organ- 
ized a  force  to  ])ursuo  them  and  recover  the  animals,  and  as  a  severe 
brush  was   antici|)atcd,   the  i)hysicians  at  home  hail   volunteered  to 
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accompany  tliem,  Jind  thus  tliat  town  was  also  foi'  tiio  tiiiio  Ix-ing 
without  a  doctor.  It  was  not  known  whim  the  party  would  return, 
iiiul  as  I  feared  tlio  worst,  I  concluded  after  restinij;  a  day,  lo  laUc  the 
coacii  for  the  south  and  return  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  will  not  uiKlertake  to  relate  tlu;  suf^erill^^s  and  extremity  of  that 
loiijjf  ride  ill  a  mountain  hack  to  the  N'alley  of  liest.  It  was  a.  con- 
tinuous journey  of  (too  miles  over  an  almost  continuous  mountain  Kuid 
without  rest  or  relief,  save  at  the  stations  where  we  stoppeil  for  a  few 
minutes  to  ehan<,'e  the  ]ioi"ses,  and  at  the  '' lif)me  stations,"  fifty 
miles  apart,  for  food.  As  I  approached  the  heautiful  city  of  Salt  Lake 
which  the  hand  of  Mormon  industry  luul  made  to  hlossom  as  the  rose, 
its  valleys  never  looked  f,'re(Mier,  its  streams  t)f  living  water  more 
sparkling,  its  gardens  more*  inviting,  the  odor  of  its  ilowei-s  sweeter,  its 
mountain  peaks  more  lofty,  its  blue  skies  more  tender,  its  soft  air  moro 
refreshing,  and  its  wealth  of  health-giving  atmosphere  more  generous, 
th.in  on  that  summer  morn  that  restoreil  me  to  my  waiting  loved  ones. 
I'or  live  weeks  I  was  under  the  <loctor's  care,  hut,  tiianks  to  a  good 
constitution  and  kind  attention,  I  was  fullv  resU>red  to  mv  accustomed 
iiealth  and  vigor. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  on  arrival  at  the  (lovernor's 
(piarters  in  Virginia  City  and  (ipoti  meeting  that  ollicial.  he  remarked: 
"Weil,  where  have  you  l»een  for  the  past  tiircn.'  daysf  We  c<tnchuled 
you  were  lost  in  the  mountains,  and  a  party  of  fifty  men  are  organized 
to  start  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning  to  x'arch  f<tr  you  I  " 

When  it  was  known  in  Virginia  City  that  1  was  lost  in  tho 
iDoiuitains,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  was  .sent  to  Salt  LukeCity.  3iy 
wife  and  infant  child  were  there  awaiting  my  return.  Mr.  Saul,  tlie 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lala;  jiaper  to  wliieh  it  was  sent,  supprer.>ed  its 
puhlication,  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  would  imnietlialt'ly  !>'» 
made  known  to  my  wile,  and  fearing  injuri<ms  etTccts.  When,  however, 
my  escape  from  tlui  mountain  wilderness  was  likewise  made  pui»lic  by 
tijegram,  the  kind  and  considerate  editor  then  published  botii 
telegrams,  thus  revi-aling  to  my  family  and  friends  my  ad' cnture  and 
providential  escape.  This  considerate  act  cemented  our  friendship, 
and  it  afterward  became  possible  for  me  to  perform  a  great  favui-  for 
him  in  the  most  critical  periixl  in  his  newsjiajier  fortune.  If  he  be  still 
ill  the  walks  of  life  and  these  lines  should  meet  his  ey(!  and  recall  the 
reeoliection  of  those  days,  let  it  be  a  furthei-  token  of  gratitude  for  his 
considerate  action. 
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I  lijivo  often  thought  how  diU'crent  tlio  lilo  of  n  pioneer  from  tiiat 
of  <.no  rourod  within  tiio  ])!ilhs  of  i'ivilizatio:\  If  a  muu  fall  froni  a 
huhlor  on  )'.  l)uil(liny  in  process  of  construction  in  a  great  city  and 
sprain  his  anl:lc  or  dislocate  liis  arm,  or  meet  with  an  acci<lent  of  some 
si'vcrity,  liow  tenderly  he  is  home,  if  hut  a  few  blocks,  to  his  home, 
or  to  the  kintl  tr'atment  of  a  hospital.  Sympathy  is  the  expression  of 
tho  multitude  ;u)d  the  outpouring  of  the  hotter  pttrtion  of  our 
luimauiiy.  Av  ithout  it  wo  are  nohdf,/'  thar.  savages,  and  that  is  what 
<listinguishes  civilization  from  harharism.  The  nearer  wo  approach 
i'ivilization  the  closr-r  we  get  to  man's  sympatliies  aiul  tenderness — all 
tiiiit  is  beautiful  and  best.  But  there  must  be  a  starting  point  some- 
where. Civilization  is  the  olTshoot  of  labor,  and  the  pioneer  is  the 
right  arm  th:it  smooths  tho  way  ami  jilants  the  blossoms  that  ripen 
into  the  fidl  measure  of  wealth  and  refinement.  lie  plows  and  plants 
and  delves  amid  earth's  treasures  and  uidoeks  its  mi'ditv  seciots  in  the 
wild,  untamed  border  life,  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  semi- 
civilized.  Yet  tho  seeds  he  plants  ripen  into  tho  harvest  of  Society's 
'.h'velopment  all  along  the  great  highways  of  civilization.  They  are 
sown  in  tlu'  wilderness,  but  their  fruit  falls  into  the  lap  of  civilization. 
The  nation  grows  stronger  foi-  the  .sacrifices  and  endurance  of  the  race 
that  carves  tlie  early  path  of  empire.  Its  jiilhws  r(>st  securely  upon 
tiie  foundations  built  l»roail  and  deep  by  its  courage,  resolution,  endur- 
ance and  patriotism. 
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Karlv  ill  iIh;  vcur  ist'.'.t  I  1(>|'l  S.-ilt  Lake  ('it  v  fur  tliis  i'tMicral  capilal 


mi  iiiipurtaiil  i)iisiii('ss 


(  oiinccU'tl  with  llio  uvi'i'land   mail  service 


cuii^ressional  euiiiniitteo  ol'  tiio  House  of  Repi'esfMitativesol'  IIm;  Fortieth 
(  uii^iiess  Wius  en"ra''3(l  in  the  inv(!sti";atioii  of  tho  overland  mail  svsloin. 
At  tiie  leniiinatioii  of  the  annual  con'ract  of  the  previous  vear,  made 
h\  ilie  |iostonic(Mlt|)artiiienL  uilh  tiie  express  eoiiipany  of  AVells.  Far<,'o, 
<V  (ii..  llien;  had  oeciirred  a  temporary  suspension  of  tiio  overland 
inail  service,  which  involved  an  increased  e.\i)enditiire  on  the  part  of 
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tii<'  (ioverninent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  reletting  of 
ihe  coiiti-act.  and  this  a<'t  of  the  (le[)artinent.  as  well  as  the!  genera! 
-crvice  of  the  Overland  MailCoinpany,  was  the  suhjoet  of  congressional 
iiive>tigatioii.  This  temporary  suspension  of  the  service  and  incr<'aso 
lit'  pay  in  the  reletting  was  (Kcasione<l  by  lla;  foHowing  circumstances. 
I'piiii  opening  the  i)ids  for  said  service  at  the  postotlice  dejiartment  at 


Wasiiini'ton  it   was  found  tliat  tlie  lowest  i)i(lder 


was 


T.  (' 


pail 


Is,  of 


(li.ca^M,  who  olfered  to  perforin  the  service  for  S(!r)(i,(l(in  in  accordance 
uitii  th«,' rr'(|uirements  of  the  postolllce  department.  The  next  lowest 
liidder  was  the  llrm  of  Wells,  Fargo  iV  Co.,  who  agreed  to  per- 
I'liiiii  the  same  service  for  ss,"»o.(ioo.  a  ditference  in  favor  of  Spaids' 
iill'er  of  s2<t().(i()o.  Mr.  Spaids  was  immediately  iiotilied  of  the  accept 
aiici!  of  his  bid  i)y  the  postmaster-general,  and  the  recpiired  bond  was 
lilei!  by  Spaids  and  approved  by  the  department.  Shortly  thereafter 
Mr.  Spaids  made  a  trip  over  llic^  road,  and  doubth'ss arrived  at  the  con- 
ision  that  his  bi(.  for  the  service  was  inade(juate  and  secretly  deter- 
mined to  aba,mlon  vhe  contract,  taking  advantage  of  a  flaw  in  the  same, 
to  protect  Ills  bondsmen.  .\t  any  rate  ho  made  no  provision  for  stock- 
itiL'' and  etpiipping  tin;  roatl  preparatory   to  entering  upon  the;  service. 
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Tlio  w  ild  luilriticnis  liay  wliicli  could  he  i^atliered  ni  certain  pltices  at  a 
certain  jieriod  of  the  N'car,  with  which  to  I'eetl  the  stock  iiad  hccn 
ncgh^cted  and  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  agents  of  Wells,  Farj^o 
t^'  Co.  Not  a  station  had  heon  erected,  a  ferrv  estal)lislied,  or  a 
horse  or  coach  plai-ed  upon  the  road,  nor  an  agent  or  driver  einplnyed 
n|)on  tlu^  line,  ('onseipiently.on  the  ihiy  that  the  conti'act  witli  Wells. 
Fargo  it  Co.  expired,  the  mail  service  ceased  absolutely.  Not  a 
letter,  newspaper  or  ))ackage  was  transported,  hut  the  Fnited  States 
mail  sacks  arriving  dailv  at  the  end  of  hotli  lines  of  railroad  in  course 
of  construction,  were  thrown  aside  on  arrival  and  soon  gi'ew  to  huge 
j)iles.  This  of  coui'sc!  occasioned  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to 
the  (rovernnient  as  wc^U  as  the  mei'chants  and  business  men  of  the 
I'aciiic  slope  and  the  Territories  who  were  so  suddeidy  bcM'cft  of  mail 
communication,  and  protests  and  complaints  iiy  telegraph  and  letters 
from  all  parts  of  that  section  flooded  the  olllcc  of  the  i)o.stmaster- 
general.  In  this  dilemma  the  department  did  all  that  it  could  to 
remedy  the  evil.  I  was  lelcgi'aphed  loseekan  interview  with  llrighani 
Young  and  endeavor  to  prevail  npon  him  to  undertake  the  business. 
He,  with  llieaid  of  the  Mormon  people,  was  the  only  party  besides  the 
e.xpi-ess  company  who  could  safely  bo  enti'usted  with  the  contract. 
On  pi'csenting  tiie  matter,  he  agreed  to  contract  tocai-ry  the  mails  for 
a  ViH'v  fair  consideration  fi'oni  the  end  of  the  I'nion  I'aciiic  Railroad  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  positively  decline<l  to  contract  to  carry  them 
beyond  that  point.  As  there  was  no  other  party  able  under  a  montii 
or  perhaps  two  months,  who  could  arrange  for  the  transportation  of 
the  same,  from  Salt  Lake  (^ity  to  the  end  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  I  telegraphet!  the  postmaster-general  the  situjiiion.  and  no  other 
rccour.se  renniined  than  to  make  a  contract  with  Wells,  Fargo  ik  Co. 
to  perform  the  service.  Their  road  was  in  excellent  order,  tlieir 
stage-coaches  running  daily  with  passengers  and  e.\{)ress  matter  anil 
their  winkle  line  stocked  and  e(piij)ped  for  the  service,  and  theii*  barns 
and  storehouses  filled  with  hay  and  f(H'd  for  their  stock  foi-  the  loiii: 
winter  months  aheacL  Cnder  these  circumstances  the  department  at 
Washington  was  compelled  to  acce|)t  their  terms  or  hit  the  service 
perish  and  urouse  the  indignation  and  anger  of  the  wiiole  Western 
slope  of  the  country.  Such  a  thing  would  cast  odium  upon  the  whole 
administration  and  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  uioment.  Well>, 
Fai'go   A;   C'o.    wiivc  the  masters  of   the  situation   and  dictated   tlic 
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terms.  Tlicirfonncr  bid  asstatiMl  was  >5S.')( »,()()().  Tlicv  now  (Icinaiidcd 
si. ;!.")! •,(M)0  for  llio  pcrtormanco  of  tin;  saiiii- service;  an  addition  of  half 
a  niilliou  doUai's.  This  clause,  liowovcM",  was  inserted:  "On  the  coni- 
idetion  of  every  additional  twontylivo  miles  of  railroad  hy  eueli  of  tin- 
railroad  companies,  tlie  amount  was  to  he  reduci'dy^ro  f((fit,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  notify  the  departufeiii  hoth  hy  mail  and  tele<^raph  (Mi  tlie 
completion  of  each  twtMily-live  miles. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  tlit;  ov(M'land  mail  contract  entered 
into  after  the  failure  of  Spaids  to  ex(!cuti>  his  contract.  The  nuiil  .serv- 
ice was  immediately  resumed.  The  numnlains  of  mailsaeks  at  each 
end  of  the  railn)ad  lie;.fan  to  move.  Coach  after  coach  dashed  alon^ 
the  road,  IiIIch!  inside,  outside,  on  tht;  toj),  in  the  boots  and  tied  to  the 
runniuij;;  j^ear  underneath,  until  linally  the  last  were  removed  and  the 
.service  resumed  its  fornu'r  proportions. 

Those  who  were  unaware  of  the  diniculties  of  the  situation  and 
who  saw  only  tin;  fact  that  tlu;  depai'tment  had  ayreed  to  pay  the 
saiiu' company  half  a  million  uu)re  than  their  former  ijid  for  the  por- 
fnrmance  of  the  itlentical  service,  believed  that  fraud  e.visted  some- 
where and  induced  ('on<fress  to  order  an  investigation,  which  resulted 
in  a  complete  vindication  of  the  postuui.ster-gencral  and  his  as.sociates 
from  any  aspersion  sought  to  bo  ca.st  upon  liim  and  them.  If  ever  an 
iionest  man  lilled  the  chair  of  the  postmaster-general,  that  man  was 
.\lcxander  W.  Randall,  oi'  "Wi.sconsin,  than  whom  a  more  devoted 
fiiend  of  triu;  economy  or  a  more  watchful  and  careful  officer  of  the 
(ioverniuent   never  lived  or  held  oilice. 

The  second  assistant  ])ostmastor-general,  George  Wdliam  ^IcLel- 
l;in,  of  Massachiisett.s,  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the  mail  service 
and  who  had  long  held  that  position  with  honor  to  hiiiKself  and  credit 
to  the  country,  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  the  best 
evidence  of  his  probity  was  the  fact,  patent  to  all,  that  when  removed 
from  his  position  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  President  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  administration,  although  a  life-long  and  ccmsistent 
member  of  the  republican  party,  he  did  not  possess  i$;100  above  his 
current  wants,  and  owned  not  a  siieller  to  cover  his  head.  And  yet, 
wlien  wo  reflect  that  op|)ort unities  were  at  his  command  in  the  .same 
St;ir  route  service  th:'t  afterward  gave  rise,  in  a  sul)se(jucnt  adminis- 
tration, to  so  much  scandal  antl  such  vast  expenditure  ou  the  part  of  the 
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(loveriiiiiL'iit  to  I'stjiUlisli  tlio  guilt  of  tlidso  cliart'C'tl  with  liaviiig  cnr- 
ni])to*l  tlic  santo  and  |))-oliti'(l  to  tli*;  i-xtciit  of  niillioiis  of  tlollars— liow 
well  wo  may  tlo  to  lioiioi"  tin-  man  and  icvcro  tlm  iimmorv  <(f  oiiu  wlio, 
w  liilo  living;',  I'cmaiiictI  title  to  liis  trusts  and  who  dit'd  without  a  dollar 
of  legacy  to  kith  or  kin,  when  yi'cat  fortune  mi<,'ht  have  licen  at  his 
command  had  he  chosen  to  prostitnte  liis  hi^di  olllce. 

It  was  while  in  Washiny;ton,  diirin<^  tho  closing  weeks  of  the 
Fortieth  Congiess.  while  this  invcstiy;ation  was  in  proj^ress  that  1  met 
1  wof^entlemen  in  ollicial  station  for  whom  1  formed  a  very  liigh  re;L'iird 
and  with  ono  (»f  whom  I  was  afterward  to  lie  in  a  manner  associated 
in  what  proved  to  me  a  '•  circiinislant ial  escape"  if  I  may  use  the  term 
and  to  him  ii  dark  and  hloody  er.d.  The  llrst  of  these  gentlemen  was 
tho  Hon.  liichartl  (\  ^^c(.'ormi(  k,  at  that  time;  and  sidisecpiently  a 
delegate  in  Congress  from  tho T«!rritory  <tf  Arizona.  A  m«>st  alFalile 
ollicial  an<i  educated  gentleman,  and  a  lirm  friend  when  once  his  con- 
tideiu'c  had  heen  secured.  Always  a  consistant  repuhlican  in  politics. 
h<^  was  nevei"  a  hitter  partisan,  and  when  sni).se(jiiently  occupying  a 
lofty])osilion  in  tho  councils  of  his  party,  he  was  never  known  as  an 
"Xtremist.  Karly  during  the  liista<lministration  of  Ahrahain  Linc(»ln 
ho  came  to  AVashington  as  tho  coi'respoiident  of  ono  of  tin;  great 
Northern  papers,  and  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  census  laireaii. 
Sho'-tly  afterward  Ik^  was  ap])oint((l  secretary  of  tho  Territory  of 
Arizona,  and  a  vacancy  Mihsetpiently  occurring  in  the  ollice  of  gov- 
ernor he  was  (.'levated  to  that  position  and  so  won  tho  (onlidence  and 
regard  of  the  jH'ople  of  that  remote  Territory  that  while  dilfering  with 
him  politically  they  nevertheless  elected  him  as  tluMr  delegate  in  ("on- 
gress,  to  I'cpresent,  their  interests  at  tin;  Federal  lapital.  Ho  has  since 
heen  assistant  secretary  of  tho  treasury,  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  at  tho  Paris  Fxposition  in  isTs,  and  secretary  of  tho  national 
(•ommitteeof  tho  rej)nl)lican  party.  1  do  not  know  wjuiro  horesidesat 
present,  or  whether  he  is  in  this  country.  Having  married  for  his 
second  wife  tlio  daughter  of  a  most  distinguished  democratic  senator, 
I  prcsumo  sho  has  inlluen(  (!(1  him  to  eiit  adrift  fvom  politics  and  he 
has  (jtiietly  settled  down  to  lho])leasurosof  domestic  life.  However, 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  numy  years,  hut  I  i)resumehe  is  the  same  kind, 
afTal)lc  gentleman,  and  the  same  untiring  worker  in  whatever  field  lie 
riiay  now  l>e  lahoring,  as  when  lirst  T  met  him  as  the  ever  vigilant  and 
energetic  delegate  from  Arizona,  who.  iinscjlicited,   performed    for   mc. 
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!iM  essential  favor  wliicli  I  liavo  lU'ver  lorgotU'ii.  Nor  liavf  I  for<^ott»Mi 
tlicstory  tliat  fell  from  liis  lips  r»f  that  long,  sail  journey  ol'  main 
liiiMdrcits  of  mill's  tliroii<r|i  adcsolato  n>ju:ioii  anil  a  wild  Indian  country 
ulii-rc!  the  lurkinj,'  savaj^is  was  ever  roady  to  s|irin<(  upon  tlm  dcfciisc- 
loss  truvfli-r,  lii-ariii''  to  the  iiomc;  of  her  carlv  <'irlliood  IIk'  Itodv  of  his 
young  and  Itoautiful  wil'i',  who  had  died  so  far  away  in  tln!  Western 
wilds,  maintaining  the  saered  promises  he  had  made  her  ens  her  gentle 
spiiit  tied,  that  her  liody  should  lie  in  the  gi'een  valley  of  lier  Kastern 
iiome.  If  there  is  one  tiling  in  man's  life  more  heautifiil  than  another, 
to  iiir  it  seems  to  he  the  devotion  he  entertains  for  tho>e  whom  (iod 
and  nature  have  allied  unto  him.  To  say  with  .\von's  hard  : 
"  N'ow,  frniii  liiM'l  til  foi>t, 


I; 


nil  niiirli'ii   riMisiMiit  nni'tlir  lli'ctiiii;  iiiiiuii 


IS'o  pliiiift.  of  iniiir. 

"  I  :itii  coiiMtHiit  lis  till'  niirlliiiii  >t.n. 
(If   wliosc  trill!  llx'il  hikI  ir-.liii;,'  <|iiiirnv 
There  in  no  frllnw  in  tin'  liriii.iiiii'iit." 

As  remarked,  tiio  interests  of  Arizona  were  his  own,  and  he  often 
talked  with  me  ahout  the  mail  facilities  of  his  'rerrilory  and  urged 
upon  me  the  importance  of  an  e.stiMided  tour  thniugh  Ari/ona.  with  a 
view  of  making  such  an  ollicial  report  as  would  euidile  him  to  arrest 
llie  attention  of  the  department  and  ohtain  the  assistance  of  Congress 
in  extending  the  service  into  the  more  distant  portions  of  his  Territory. 

I'pon  one  occasion,  while  seated  in  his  room  talking  over  these 
matters,  there (Mitered  a  jrentleman  whom  the  dele"'ate  ^reeled  warmh' 
and  introduced  to  mo  as  the  riiited  Stales  cMillector  of  I'listoms  of 
Arizona  Territory.  This  gentleman  was  Col.  John  F.Stone,  a  man 
of  most  genial  nianneisand  the  possessorof  one  of  the  liiiest  physiipies 
1  ever  beheld,  lie  was  fullv  si.x  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  as  straieht 
as  an  Indian,  with  a  touch  of  portliness  that  added  grace  to  his  ma'niili- 
cent  form.  Dresscid  in  a  verv  hecominy  garb,  with  a  tall  dress  hat 
ill  his  hand,  as  if,  proud  of  his  great  height,  In;  would  rather  iidd  than 
detract  from  it,  there  was  withal  a  toiicli  of  baiharicsplendor  ahout  the 
giant,  occasioned  by  the  long,  heavy,  glittering,  California  gold  chain 
ho  Wdi'o  about  his  neck,  falling  down  to  the  low  cut  vest])ocket  wherein 
icsposed  a  magnificent  gold  watch.  Have  you  never  noticed  that  the 
lurt her  a  man  removes  from  civilization,  the  greater  the  distance  he 
penetrates  the  wildernes.^,  the  more  ho  approaches  the  savage  idea  of 
iiplendor  of  dross  and  accoutrements  {   Men  who,  in  the  crowded  marts 
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of  the  East,  would  never  think  of  clothing  themselves  in  aught  but  the 
simplest  gavb,  when  removed  to  the  wilder  regions  of  mountain  and 
plains,  array  themselves  in  gaudy  dress,  wear  the  brightest  colors  and 
adorn  their  persons  with  the  richest  jewelry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
fact ;  for  hero  was  a  man  of  most  courtly  manners,  whose  conversation 
was  entertaining,  language  chaste,  and  bearing  that  of  a  polished  gen- 
tleman, adorned  with  a  showy  gold  watch  and  chain,  for  which  he  had 
paid  in  San  Francisco  81,300  in  coin  of  the  same  metal.  Old  Gold- 
smith tells  us,  however,  that  dress  has  a  novel  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  mankind.  That  accoi-ding  to  his  dress  are  man's  ideas  of  address; 
that  processions,  cavalcades  and  gay  attire  mechanically  influence  the 
mind  toward  veneration,  and  that  an  emperor  in  his  night  cap  would  not 
meet  with  half  the  respect  of  an  emperor  in  his  crown. 

Colonel  Stone  had  just  arrived  in  "Washington  from  Arizona.  He 
had  journeyed  the  long  distance  to  be  i)resent  at  the  inauguration  of 
General  Grant  as  Pesident,  and,  T  presume,  to  make  himself  solid  with 
tlie  new  administration.  He  and  the  delegate  were  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  being  an  official  of  great  merit  in  the  execution 
of  trusts  involving  great  courage  and  honesty,  and  withal  much  peril 
and  privation,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  delegate  were  well 
bestowed. 

After  spending  a  pleasant  hour  with  (iovernor  McCormick,  we 
returned  to  the  hotel  where  we  were  both  stopping,  and  I  well  i-emeni- 
ber  the  sensation  produced  when  he  entered  the  crowded  lobby  and 
walked  leisurly  toward  the  Clerk's  desk.  I  am  not  a  small  man  by 
any  means,  and  I  tip  the  beam  at  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
])ounds,  and  yet  I  fdt  like  a  pigmy  beside  this  giant.  Everyone  gazed 
upon  him  with  mingled  astonishment  and  admiration.  "We  were  Lilli- 
putians beside  this  Gulliver  from  the  mountains.  He  ajipeared  to 
enjoy  this  admiration  in  a  quiet  way.  There  was  nothing  akin  to 
bravado,  nothing  of  the  dashing  style  that  usually  characterizes  the 
walks  and  ways  of  the  wild  western  man.  with  his  gaudy  vest  and 
I)road  sombrero,  for  one  of  his  distinguishing  traits  was  modest}',  and 
when  I  came  to  know  him  well  I  found  that  this  giant  of  Herculean 
strength,  long  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  bronzed  by  the  storms 
of  mountain  and  plain,  inured  to  danger  of  every  kind,  and  the  hero  of 
many  conflicts,  j)ossessed  a  heart  full  of  sympathy,  vannth  and  gen- 
erosity, and  as  tender  as  a  woman  when  appealed  to  by  some  gentle 
impulse. 
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Our  intimacy  thus  began,  continued  to  grow  apace  during  the  many 
weeks  we  were  associated.  Finally,  after  the  inauguration  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  official  matters  that  called  me  to  Wasliington  being 
adjusted,  I  prepared  to  leave  for  my  distant  post  in  the  Territories. 
Before  dej)arting,  however,  it  was  arranged  between  us  that  I  should 
join  him  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  ]iroceed  thence 
on  a  tour  of  observation  through  certain  portions  of  the  Territory  in 
which  the  people  were  especially  interested  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  post  roads  and  postofficcs.  This  expedition  was  to  be  ari-anged 
for  other  purposes  than  the  one  just  indicated  ;  but  I  was  to  become  one 
i)f  a  dozen  men  who  wouhl  travel  thus  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  savages,  who,  at  this  time,  were  viciously  inclined,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  compain'of  brave,  genial  companions  Avho  would  do  much 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  a  long,  tedious  journey  over  rougii  mountain 
roads  and  sterile  wastes  to  pointrj  far  removed  from  civilizing  influ- 
ences. 

Accordingly  after  my  return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  I  made  the 
necessarv  preparations,  anci  after  witnessing  the  completion  of  the  great 
transcontinental  line  of  railroad,  I  starteil  upon  the  long  journey  to 
Tucson  by  way  of  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  ^Vly  purpose  was  to 
travel  southward  from  San  Francisco  through  San  Luis  Obispo,  where 
I  had  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  my  boyhood,  and  thence  by 
the  Southern  Stage  line  to  Proscott  and  on  to  Tucson,  where  I  should 
meet  mv  genial  friend. 

r  was  detained  at  Corinne  and  Promontory  point  a  day  or  two  on 
oHicial  business,  and  while  at  these  points,  tiie  weather  being  (juite 
warm,  I  unfortunately  or  fortunately  as  the  reader  may  determine, 
drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  tiie  Avater  strongly  imj)regnated  with 
alkaline  properties.  This  acted  seriously  upon  my  system  having 
failed  to  dilute  it  with  a  proper  (quantity  of  "  Valley  Tan,''  which,  it  is 
claimed,  would  have  neutralized  the  effect  f)f  the  alkali,  and  conse- 
ipioiitly  when  T  reached  Elko,  I  was  not  in  a  very  pleasant  condition. 
IFowever,  much  against  the  ]irotest  of  some  friends,  I  proceeded  on 
my  journey  in  the  hojie  that  I  would  grow  better  as  I  went  along. 
This  hope  was  vain.  On  arriving  at  AVinnemucca,  Nevada,  I  was  so  ill 
that  T  was  for  forced  to  abandon  the  train  and  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  ])hysician.  T  shall  never  forget  my  experience  at  this 
(juaint  railroad  town.     I  registered  at  the  onli/  hotel  in  the  place,  which 
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was  Still  in  nil  unruniished  condition,  was  shown  t(»  a  I'ooiii  next  llio 
roofon  the  second  tlooi- and  sent  for  thedoctor,  who  administered  a  palli- 
ative of  some  sort  wliich  had  the  efTe^'t  of  temporarily  qnieting  the  intense 
pain  which  nearly  consnmcd  me.     That  night  as  I  lay  on  the  bed  I  gazed 
througii  tlie  roof  at  the  bright  stars  overhead,  silent  as  if  they  watched 
the  sleeping  earth;  those   silver  gems  fixed   in  the  gi'eat  bine  vault : 
'^  the  woi-ds  of  God.  the  scripture  of  the  skies."     Presently  I  fell  asleep, 
and  wlien  I  awakened,   the  early  morning  sun  was  pouring  over  the 
hills  a  Hood  of   light.     I  arose  and  came  down    stairs.     All  things 
seemed  beautiful  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morn  among  the  mount- 
ains.    I  was  weak  from  pain 
and  want  of  food  ;  I  had  eat- 
en nothing  for  two  days,  and 
the  odor  of  the  food   being 
prepared  for  breakfast    was 
urateful  to  the  senses.  "Wand- 
ering  about  the  pi-emises  it 
drew  me  toward  the  kitchen. 
Ah.  unlucky  moment!    "Why 
did  my  steps  lead  me  thither^ 
Why  could  I  not  understand 
that  "where  ignorance  is 
bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise"^ 
I  beheld  a  sight  which  rol)bed 
me  of  my  breakfast.     There 
was  the  omnipresent  China- 
man, the  cook  of  the  mount- 
ain city  as  Avell  as  the  desert 
camp.     Tie  was  engaged   in 
creating    saleratus    biscuit, 
lie   was  mixing  the  dough 
and  from  his  yellow  mouth  and  Mongolian  gums  was  squirting  water 
into  a  basin  of  flour,  grease  and  soda.     I  was  sick  at  the  stomach  and 
yet  a  spell  i)ossesed  me  ;  I  could  not  move  away.     I  watched  his  every 
motion  with  an  intense  earnestness  akin  to  desperation.     I  saw  him 
linish  the  Job  of  mixing  the  dough  and  then  cut  it  into  cakes  for  the 
frying-i)an;  and  then,  ye  gods !     I  saw  him  take  the  skillet  from  off 
the  stove,  hold  it  aloft  and  spit  again  within  it,  not  water  this  time, 
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but  liis  own  Asiatic  saliva  sweetened  l)V  the  iiioldeviii"-  <;uins  mul 
decayed  teeth  born  <if  opium  joints,  for  lie  was  an  ancient  heathen, 
and  then  I  left  with  a  curse  on  my  lips  for  the  wliole  race  of  sour- 
smelling  filthy  Chinese  cooks. 

j\ry  breakfast,  alas,  was  gone  I  I  had  seen  tlie  "heathen  Chinee" 
in  every  phase  of  life.  On  the  great  highway,  building  the  ii-on  road  ; 
among  his  dirty  linen,  scouring  the  monthly  accumulations  of  liith  and 
grease;  down  in  the  dry  beds  of  deserted  placers;  in  the  o])ium  dens 
where  he  lay  like  a  corpse,  beneath  the  influence  of  Ilell's  white 
flowers ;  and  now  finally  I  belieh'  him  in  the  role  of  cook  for 
"Winneniucca's  Palace  Hotel  and  '•  I  wanted  none  of  it  in  mine."'  I 
took  a  drink  of  water  and  went  to  settle  my  bill,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  train  when  it  should  come  plunging  along  the  unit  line  of  east 
and  west. 

I  asked  the  proprietor  the  amount  of  my  indeljtednes.s.  He  fig- 
ured a  moment,  "dinner,  supper,  lodgings  and  breakfast,"  and  re])lied, 
"Ten  dollars  in  gold  I"  All  that  I  had  received  and  enjoyed  in  his 
caravansaiy  was  the  sleep  beneatii  the  shining  stars. 

I  then  turned  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  early  on  hand,  and  asked  of 
him  the  same  information.  The  Doctor  was  a  bright  man,  and  did 
not  need  to  "  figure."'  He  kept  his  books  in  liis  head,  and  promptly 
replied  "  Fifty  dollars! '' 

I  was  not  sorry  when  the  train  bore  me  away  fi'om  that  "hospitable" 
town.  I  would  I)e  dead  broke  in  a  minute  if  I  remained.  l]ut  the  end 
was  not  yet.  The  Doctor  had  not  cured  me,  he  had  l)ut  ])atched  the 
complaint.  Do  not  understand  me  that  I  enter  any  complaint  against 
his  professional  skill,  for  1  do  not.  In  all  seriousness,  I  think  he  was 
a  very  capable  physician,  thoi'oughly  understood  his  profession,  and 
perhaps,  if  I  had  been  two  weeks  under  his  treatment,  as  I  was  aftei-- 
ward  in  Sacramento  in  the  hands  of  another,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
v.'ould  have  done  as  well  by  me  and  cured  me  as  effectually  as  the 
Sacramento  man.  But  then  he  was  too  high-toned  for  me.  I  diil  not 
own  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  nor  was  1  a  millionaire — simply  a 
(rovernmcnt  official  upon  a  salaiy  of  a  few  thousand  a  year,  which 
would  not  go  very  far  at  those  I'ates.  I  could  not  affoi'd  to  pay  him  a 
thousand  doUars  for  the  job,  when  the  Sacramento  man  underbid  him 
liy  more  than  ^OQO.  I  think  he  mistook  me  Hn-  G(n-ernor  Stanford. 
It  was  said  that  we  looked  verv  much  alike  in  those  davs — 1  know  we 
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l»oth  wore  ratlier  broatl-brimnied  wliito  Inits.  ]>iit  we  have  discarded 
llieiii  since,  lie  has  grown  to  be  a  senator,  and  it  would  not  become 
our  official  dignity.  I  have  often  wished,  however,  tiiat  the  Governor 
liad  paid  tliat  bill.  liut  I  lay  in  Sacramento  for  two  weeks,  chafing 
iiiuler  the  dispensation  that  held  me  in  chains  to  my  room  at  the  Old 
Kagle  IIot(.'l,  kept  by  mine  host  the  genial  Callahan,  At  length  I  was 
well  enougli  to  renew  my  journey  and  push  on  to  Tucson,  TL^  delay 
of  two  weeks  would  shorten  my  visit  at  several  points  where  T  antici- 
jKited  much  pleasure  of  reunion  with  friends;  but,  then,  I  reasoned,  I 
can  halt  on  my  return  trip,  and  that  Avill  do  just  as  well. 

1  had  paid  my  liills  and  was  all  ready  to  move  on  in  light  march- 
ing order,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  bidding  my  good  friends  a  farewell  until 
my  return,  when  a  telegram  was  handed  me  which  had  just  reached  the 
hotel,     I  opened  it  and  read  : 

"Please  go  to  Virginia  City,  Montana;  imjiortant  matters;  do 
not  delay;  Avill  find  instructions  there." 

It  was  from  the  Department  at  AVashingt()n ;  had  been  sent  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  wired  over  the  line  until  it  finally  reached  me  at 
Sacramento,  It  was  like  the  cloud-burst  in  the  I'tah  mountains ;  it 
took  mv  breath  awav.  What !  abandon  mv  triii  to  Tucson,  after  all 
this  preparation  and  delay,  now  that  I  had  proceeded  so  far  on  mV 
journey,  and  withal  so  remote  from  Montana  Territory  '.  Two  thou- 
sand miles  lay  between  me  and  Virginia  City,  Montana,  and  here  was 
a  message  that  talked  as  if  it  said,  "Mr,  C,  just  run  over  to  Baltimore 
from  "Washington  ;  there  is  an  important  nuitter  for  you  to  attend  to ; 
you  will  find  out  all  about  it  when  you  get  there ! ''  I  was  disconcerted 
entirelv,  I  determined,  however,  that  I  would  lav  the  facts  before 
the  Department  and  beg  permission  to  proceed  on  my  journey.  And 
so  I  sent  a  ten-dollar  telegram  to  AVashingtcKi,  explaining  everything, 
and  a])pealing  not  to  be  taken  hence  from  the  consummation  of  the  ti'ip 
that  had  cost  me  already  so  much  jiain,  and  that  wouh'  cost  me  still 
greater  by  disappointing  my  friends  at  Tucson  and  breaking  my  word 
witli  the  delegate.  The  reply  came  in  due  time.  It  was  brief  and 
laconic : 

'•  Your  instructions  await  you  at  Virginia  City.     Proceed  at  once." 

Thei'e  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done.  Go  I  must,  or 
resign.  If  I  resigned  of  what  account  would  I  be  as  an  official  m  Ari- 
zona (     I  would  be  'A  functus  officio,  of  no  earthly  account  so  fur  as  a 
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recommendation  for  a  jjost  route  or  a  mail  service  was  concerned.  It 
Avas,  therefore,  with  much  sorrow  and  mortification  of  spirit  tliat  I 
prepared  to  return  over  the  road  I  had  but  a  short  time  before  jour- 
neyed in  anticii)ation  of  a  long  and  pleasant  trip  through  Southern 
California  to  my  friend  in  Arizona.  To  him  I  made  known  the  cause 
of  my  disappointment,  and  with  a  fretful  spirit  took  my  seat  in  the 
eastern-bound  train  tiiat  day  for  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

llow  little  do  we  know  or  dream  of  what  the  great  future  will 
unfold.  How  narrow  the  span  of  human  vision  ])cyon(l  which  our  mor- 
tal eyes  are  permitted  to  gaze.  Dry  den  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
inspiration  when  he  said  : 

"  God  has  wisfl y  hidden  from  humiin  sight 
The  dark  decrees  of  fate, 
And  sown  tlieir  seeds  in  depths  of  nigl-t; 
lie  huij,dis  at  all  tlie  giddy  turns  of  State, 
Where  mortals  search  too  soon  and  fear  too  late." 

Had  I  been  permitted  to  pursue  my  end  within  a  few  short 
days,  or  weeks  at  most,  I  should  have  met  witli  a  horrible  death  attlie 
hands  of  a  savage  foe.  Old  Chief  Cocliise  and  a  large  number 
of  his  band  were  on  the  warpath,  raiding  the  lone  settlements, 
intercepting  the  herders  driving  cattle  from  Old  Mexico  into  the  Terri- 
tory, and  murdering  indiscriminately  all  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  in  the  lines  of  their  bloody  pathway.  They  crossed  the  old  But- 
terfield  Overland  stage  route,  near  Dragoon  Pass,  just  as  Col.  John  F. 
Stone  and  party,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  five  privaio  soldiers  of  the 
Thirty-Second  United  States  Infantry,  were  ])ushing  on  their  way  to 
Apaciie  Pass,  their  lirst  point  of  observation,  whei-e  Col.  Stone  was 
])art  owner  of  a  gold  mine  and  new  ten-stamp  mill,  which  was  about 
to  make  a  "clean-up"  of  its  first  run.  The  rumble  of  the  stage-coach 
fell  upon  the  savage  ear  long  before  it  came  in  sight  with  its  unsus- 
l)ecting  occupants,  and  the  wily  foes  secreted  themselves  in  ambush 
to  await  its  coming.  Not  dreaming  of  the  danger  and  death  and 
horrible  torture  that  lay  instantly  befoi-e  them,  the  coach-load 
(jf  victims  ajiproached  the  Indian  ambusli,  and  immediately  were 
assailed  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  secret  foe.  Not  one  of  all  the 
nuuiber  escaped.  Not  one  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  the  horrible 
torture  and  death  of  his  brave  companions.  They  perished  as  hun- 
dreds of  other  brave  pioneers,  Avho  fell  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  their 
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lofty  uuinlioocl  in  tlie  wikleriiess  of  the  far  West  wiiile  carving  tlie 
pallis  of  early  empire.  Fate  reserved  ine  for  other  scenes  and  events, 
and  I  continue  to  journey  on  while  they  sleep  in  their  bloody  graves. 
When  Cochise  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  stage  coach  he  and  his 
savages  wei'e  in  jiursuit  <if  live  herilei"s  who  wore  driving  a  band  of 
500  cattle  into  the  Territory  from  Old  Mexico.  Immediately  after 
the  slaughter  and  robbery  of  the  coach  load  of  travelers,  he  proceeded 
again  after  the  cattle  and  lierdei-s  whose  attention  had  been  attracted 
to  the  massacre  by  the  firing  of  the  Indians.  They  alone  witnessed 
afar  off"  the  bloody  deed,  and  on  the  ])ursuit  of  the  savages  who 
captuied  theii'  whole  Ijand  of  cattle,  made  their  way  to  Camp  Apache, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  terrible  massacre.  The  commander  of  the 
post  dispatched  Lieutenant  Barnanl.  of  Company  G,  First  United  States 
Cavalry,  with  a  strong  detachment  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
and  bury  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  unfortunate  men.  This  duty 
he  performed,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  that  so  lately  had  rjuivered  with 
the  fiendish  torture  of  tiie  savage  were  hiid  to  rest  on  the  spot  where 
they  fell  beneath  the  knife  and  bidiet  of  the  red-handed  fiends.  They 
were  not,  however,  permitted  thus  to  repose.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  two  citizens  of  Tucson,  W.  G.  Ross  and  Charles  0. 
Drown,  while  passing  over  this  spot  beheld  a  sad  sight.  The  coyotes 
had  uncovered  the  graves  and  dragged  the  corpses  from  their  cere- 
ments. Their  bones  lay  scattered  over  the  ground.  Like  the  grave 
diggers  in  the  play  of  "  Hamlet."  they  too  beheld  a  skull — no,  not  a 
skull — only  a  piece  of  skull  that  had  escaped  the  ravenous  jaws  of  tlie 
wild  coyote.  Within  a  part  of  tiie  jawl)one  was  found  a  solitary  tooth 
filled  with  shinin^-  "'ohl.  It  had  in  life  belonged  to  that  ma":it  ci,::t 
frame  that  once  towered  far  above  its  fellows,  when  I  had  first  bel.eld 
it  in  a  distant  city,  not  far  from  where  the  Atlantic  laves  its  weste.n 
shores.  There  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Union,  it  was  theembodimen*; 
of  perfect  manly  beauty.  It  was  all  that  could  be  identified  of  that 
glorious  foi'in  of  manhoiHl,  once  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  public; 
place,  the  social  hall,  the  crowde<l  caravansary,  the  jostling  street  and 
the  busy  marts  of  trade.  All  was  gone  but  the  solitary  tooth,  the 
broken  jaw,  the  shattered  skull.  Xo;  not  all,  fain  would  I  say  !  Only 
the  semblance  of  the  man  majestic  was  gone.  The  casket  in  which 
reposed  the  jewel.  The  man  himself,  in  all  his  grandeur  yet  remained 
in  the  true  measure  of  his  manhocnl.  and  somedav  I  shall  see  him  and 
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greet  him  as  of  old.  But  that  which  remuineil,  these  men  with  rougli 
hands  but  tender  hearts,  as  all  brave  men  are,  gathereil  and  tenderly 
reburied,  this  time  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  coyote  and  the  clawing 
wolf,  where,  perhaps  ero  this,  they  have  mouldered  into  dust;  for 
many  years  have  jjassed  since  then.  A  bloody  glove  was  found,  one. 
of  Colonel  Stone's  gloves ;  he  always  wore  them,  tho'  a  son  of  "  the 
iiamlet  where  the  rude  forefathers  dwelt ;''  for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
refinement  both  of  mind  and  person.  Yes  ;  there  was  blood  upon  the 
glove — perhaps  he  had  attempted  to  stnnch  with  it  the  life-current 
that  was  ebbing  from  the  wound  of  a  dying  comrade.  It  would  l)e 
just  like  him,  within  the  barricade  of  the  doomed  coach,  to  forget 
himself  in  the  hour  of  his  dire  peril  to  aid  his  l)rother-sufferer.  It  may 
have  been  the  hand  that  first  reached  out  across  the  confines  of  eter- 
nity, to  grasp  in  loving  embrace  the  hand  of  one  who  had  passed  on 
before. 
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Dnsnai'TioN'  or  th::  vosrmitk  valley. 

YosKMiTK  Yali.ky  is  a  gorge  or  chasm  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  near  tlie  headwaters  of  tlio  Merced  lliver,  which  runs 
tlirougli  its  entiro  length  from  east  to  west.  Its  elevation  is  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level;  its  lengtli  ten  miles,  its  breadth  one  mile. 
It  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  1)\'  solid  granite  walls — precipitous  and 
perpendicular,  varying  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet. 

The  sole  entrance  on  horseback  to  this  wonderful  chasm  is  by  the 
way  of  two  trails,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  called,  respectively,  the 
Coultersville  and  Mariposa  trails. 

At  the  east  end  the  valley  terminates  in  three  canons,  each  bring 
n  fork  of  the  Merced,  the  middle  being  the  most  important.  TliroHgli 
the  great  depression  of  the  valley  the  watei-s  of  the  vast  surrounding 
Alpine  region  flow  toward  the  center  in  numerous  rapid  streams 
of  cold,  clear  water,  and  leap  from  the  top  of  the  walls  to  unite  with 
the  ]^Ierced,  forming  lofty  cataracts  and  imparting  life  and  vegetation 
to  what  otherwise  would  be  but  barren  and  gray  walls  of  rocks,  and 
an  emerald  green  to  the  deep  valley. 

Mariposa  is  a  splendid  starting  point  for  the  tourist,  who  goes  to 
view  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  and  the  mighty  grove  of  Mammoth 
trees,  half-way  between  Mariposa  and  the  Great  Yalley,  has  become 
f-Mnous  in  the  published  journals  of  traveler.  Beautiful  vistas, 
formed  by  giant  trunks  of  trees,  stretch  far  away  until  lost  in  the  dim 
distance,  arclied  by  overhanging  branches  of  the  tall  Taxodiums  and 
the  Avliite  blossomed  boughs  of  tlie  abounding  dog-wood.  None,  but 
those  who  have  personally  inspected  these  wonderful  productions  of 
the  soil  of  California,  can  lealize  their  stupendous  magnitude.  IIow 
can  it  be  possible  that  a  traveler  on  horseback  could  ride  under 
a  single  tree,  a  distance  of  1.53  feet?  And  yet,  marvelous  as  it  may 
appear,  the  note  books  of  many  such  travelers  record  that  fact.  One 
tourist,  on  walking  through  a  mighty  tree  that  had  fallen  and  been 
burned  ott,  came  suddenly  upon  the  lair  of  a  grizzly  bear,  who  had 
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taken  up  iu  abode  to  rear  its  young.  In  tlie  language  of  anotl'LM', 
"Tlie  mightiest  tree  that  has  yet  been  found  now  lies  upon  the 
ground,  and,  fallen  as  it  lies,  it  is  a  wonder  still;  it  is  charred,  and 
time  has  stripped  it  of  its  heavy  bark,  and  yet  across  the  butt  of  the 
tree,  as  it  lay  upturned,  it  measured  3:5  feet  withcjut  its  bark:  tliei'e 
can  1)0  no  question  that  in  its  vigor,  with  its  bark  on,  it  was  ,-(»  feet 
in  diameter,  or  120  feet  in  circumference;  only  about  l.lo  feet  of  the 
trunk  remains,  yet  the  cavity  where  it  fell  is  still  a  lar^^o  hollow, 
beyond  the  portion  l)urned  off;  and,  upon  pacing  it,  measuring  from 
the  root  120  ])aces,  and  estimating  the  branches,  the  tree  nuist  have 
been  400  feet  high.  "We  believe  it  to  be  the  largest  tree  yet  dis- 
covered." 

Estimates  grounded  on  the  well-known  principle  of  yeai'ly 
cortical  increase,  indisputably  throw  back  the  birth  of  the  largest 
giant  as  far  as  1,200  B.  C.  Thus  their  tender  saplings  were  running 
up  just  as  the  gates  of  Troy  were  tumbling  down,  and  some  of  them 
had  fulfilled  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Hartford  Charter  Oak,  Avhen 
Solomon  called  his  master  masons  to  refreshment  from  the  buildinir  of 
the  temple.  These  big  trees  are  at  Clark's,  five  miles  off  the  road  to 
Yosemite.  Our  journey  to  this  ])oint  was  over  many  ridges,  where 
cascades  of  cold,  clear  water  poured  down  in  granite  gaps,  fed  from 
lofty  snow  peaks. 

For  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  this  point  we  traversed  a  series 
of  uplands  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  an  asthmatic  i>atient,  but 
we  were  rewarded  by  the  view  of  a  beautiful  green  meadow  Availed  on 
one  side  by  a  snowy  range  on  Avhicli  the  noontide  sun  shed  its  shim- 
mering rays.  We  were  now  on  a  plane  "with  the  gi-im  edge  of  the 
nu'ghty  precipice  and  embattled  walls  of  the  farfamed  Yosemite  Valley. 
A  dense  forest  and  wild  profusion  of  leaves  forming  a  deeper  shade, 
obscured  our  approach  to  the  brink  of  this  wonderful  gap  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain.  "We  stood  at  "  Inspiration  Point "  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  3,000  feet  deep — a  mighty  granite  wall  whose  vast  distance 
along  a  perpendicular  line,  "  sheer  as  a  plummet,"'  shot  fi-om  our  feet 
into  a  chasm  that  baffled  our  vision.  Beyond,  there  was  another  wall 
similar  to  that  over  which  we  stood,  forming  the  tremendous  battlements 
of  the  mighty  chasm  far  down  below.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  a 
writer  describing  this  inspired  scene:  "Our  eyes  were  spell-bound  to 
the  tremendous  precipice  which  stood  smiling,  no'  frownirg,  at  us  in  all 
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tliu  serene  racliiinco  of  snow  white  gnmite,  broadly  Wurning,  rather  tlian 
glistening  in  llie  wliite-hot  splendors  of  the  setting  sun.  From  tliat 
sun  clear  l)a(k  to  the  first  trace  of  purple  twilight  Hushing  the  eastern 
sky  rim.  Yes,  as  if  it  wore  the  ^^'ry  I)uttnient  of  the  eternally  hlue 
California  heaven,  ran  that  wall,  always  sheer  as  the  plummet,  without 
a  visil)l((  break  ihi-ough  which  scpiirrel  might  clinib  or  sparrow  fly,  so 
bi'oad  that  it  was  at  lii'st  faint-lined,  like  the  paper  on  which  I  write, 
I IV  the  loftiest  waterfall  in  the  wtjrld,  so  loftv  that  its  verv  breadth 
couhl  not  dwarf  it.  while  the  mighty  pines  and  Douglas  firs  along  its 
edg(!  rose  mistily  from  the  granite;  lid  of  the  Great  Valley's  upgazing 
eye." 

Tt  is  (iillicult  foi'  the  mind  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  wonder- 
ful formations  u[)on  which  the  eye  was  fixed,  much  less  to  portary 
them  as  they  are.  Projecting  boldly  into  the  valley  from  the  ])revail- 
ing  base  line,  a  vast  s(juai'o  stupendous  tower  a^jpeared  as  if  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock  by  an  army  of  sculptors.  A  battle  miglit  have  lieen 
fought  on  its  level  toj),  a  town  biultaliove  its  granite  walls,  on  whose 
si>ires  and  domes  would  have  fallen  as  on  its  Minty  surface  the  undulat- 
in":  waves  of  li"'ht  and  shadow  f"om  the  ijolden  sun  of  the  Occident. 

Far  to  the  eastward  and  .1,000  feet  al)ove  this  valley  roso,  a  mighty 
granite  hemisphere,  the  (J reat  North  I)or"e,  /'7  Capita n,  unobscured  by 
tree  (jr  shrub,  its  j)innacles,  minarets  an<  towei's  i-eflecting  the  radiance 
of  the  fading  sunlight.  The  eye  now  rests  upon  the  (ireat  South 
Dome,  and  you  recall  the  beautiful  Indian  legend  of  Tis-sa-ack. 

Tis-sa-ack  was  the  tutelar  <;oddess  of  the  vallev,  as  Tutoch  anula 
was  its  fostcrin"- <rod.  the  former  a  radiant  maiden,  the  latter  an  ever 
young  immortal.  Fascinated  by  his  fair  companion,  Tu-toch-anula 
spent  in  her  arms  all  the  long  days  of  the  occidental  summer,  dallying 
and  embracing  until  the  valley  tribes  began  to  starve  for  want  of  the 
crops  which  his  supervision  should  have  I'ipened,  until  a  deputation  of 
venerable  men  came  from  the  dying  people  to  prostrate  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  Tis-sa-ack.  Filled  with  anguish  at  her  iiation's  woes,  siie 
arose  from  her  lover's  arms  antl  ciied  for  aid  from  the  Gi-eat  Spirit. 
With  a  terrible  thunder  sound,  the  mighty  cone  split  from  heaven  to 
earth,  its  frontal  half  falling  down  to  dam  the  snow  waters  back  into 
a  lake,  whence  to  this  day  the  beautiful  valley  stream  takes  one  of  its 
branches,  the  remaining  segment  to  stand  through  all  time  as  the 
Great  South  Dome,  under  the  immemorial  title  of  Tis-sa-fick.     On  its 
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brow  Tu-toch-anula  carved  tLe  image  of  the  divine  maiden,  as  he  had 
carved  his  own  on  £1  Cajtitami. 

Concentrating  your  gaz*-  apoti  the  mvstic  depths  of  the  vast  emer- 
ald ampliitheater  below,  your  eve  rests  upon  a  sweep  of  green,  that, 
broad  and  beautiful  just  1>eneallb.  narrows  to  a  mere  strip  between  the 
abutments  that  from  tjje  foamSatton  of  the  great  domes,  "far to  the 
westward,  widening  more  and  more,  it  opens  into  the  bosom  of  great 
mountain  ranges,  into  a  field  of  light,  misty  by  its  own  excess  into  an 
unspeakable  suffusion  of  glory,  riamg  from  the  phoenix-like  pile  of  the 
(lying  sun.  Here  it  lies  almost  as  treeless  as  some  rich  old  clover 
mead  ;  yonder  its  luxurious,  pmrjoth  greens  give  way  to  a  dense  wood 
of  cedars,  oaks  and  pines.  Not  a  living  creature,  man  or  beast  breaks 
tljc  visible  silence  of  this  inmost  jiaradise,  but  for  ourselves,  standing 
at  the  precipice,  tbe  great  -woriid.  petrified  as  it  were,  rock  on  rock, 
might  well  be  running  baok  in  stone  and  grassy  dreams  to  the  hour 
when  God  had  given  him  as  yet  ibiit  two  daughters  the  crag  and  the 
clover.  Earth  l)e!ow  wasa*  raoliontess  as  the  ancient  heavens  above, 
save  for  the  shining  seri>ent  of  the  Merced,  which  silently  trailed  along 
tlie  middle  of  the  grass,  and  twaukle*!  his  burnished  back  in  the  sunset 
wherever  for  a  space  he  g]jd<:i<l  omt  of  the>'ha(iow  of  the  wood." 

We  did  not  descend  into  tine  vaUey  until  we  had  beheld  the  sub- 
lime vision  of  the  morning  sunlBght  on  the  mountains,  those  mount- 
ains, with  theii-  lofty  domes  anifl  pyramids,  pinnacles  and  minarets, 
bathed  in  the  glories  of  the  rking  sun.  keeping  ceaseless  watch  and 
ward  over  the  hidden  mysteries  of  their  vast  depths  below. 

That  night,  as  we  lay  i»y  the  <fi«le  of  our  camp-fire,  we  saw  the  stars 
one  by  one  come  forth  in  soleraB  8>earity  and  pin  the  veil  of  heaven  to 
its  lofty  vault.  And  the  moon.  ~an  orphan  orb,"  rode  slowly  through 
the  cloudless  skv,  li":htin<r  the  distant  turrets  with  its  silvery  ravs.  Its 
soft  beams  mingled  with  the  etherial  snow  that  crowned  their  tall  sum- 
mits, and,  as  if  an  angel's  wirjg-  had  gently  stirred  the  peaceful  summer 
air,  wo  felt  the  soft  breezes  fjxnm  their  <listant  heights  as  our  eyelids 
closed  in  slumber,  their  last  gSk^*  Oxe«l  on  their  ermine  tops  bathed  in 
the  soft  glcries  of  "  snow  and  inoir>n Eight." 

The  descent  into  the  valley  is  about  three  miles  long.  Only  those 
who  have  aixomplished  the  ymmey  can  fully  understand  and  reali.ze 
the  dangers,  perils  and  dis'^vora forts  and  the  amount  of  real  hard  iabor 
involved  in  the  undertaking.     In  some  places  the  road  is  frightfully 
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steep  and  almost  im[)assable,  but  not  impracticable  to  the  California 
"  l)ronco,"  provided  you  ])«ssess  the  courage  to  retain  your  seat  upon 
his  back  over  the  painful  and  circuitous  way  where  each  moment  you 
fear  his  impetus  will  tumble  you  headlong  over  the  steeps  of  terror  that 
face  you  at  each  step.  The  descent  in  a  direct  line  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  the  trail  is  as  tortuous  as  a  spiral. 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  ^lerceil,  we  beheld  the  frowning 
walls  of  granite  on  every  side,  and  althougli  a  midday  sun  ])oured 
down  its  ilaming  rays,  far  above  us  there  was  a  sombre  gloom  within 
their  silent  depths.  The  solitude  was  pi'ofound.  We  were  within  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  bold  and  rugged  Sierras,  whose  foundation  stones 
were  laid  by  the  Eternal  Architect  amid  the  •  mighty  convulsions  of 
nature.  Wo  were,  however,  just  standing  within  the  portals  bf 
Majesty  ;  we  had  not  yet  entered  the  nave  of  tlie  great  temple  which 
nature  had  1)uilt  for  lier  worshipei-s. 

There  was  tlie  entrance  right  before  us,  an  enormous  gap  formed 
by  two  perpendicular  walls,  starting  up  3,000  feet  or  more,  and  stand- 
ing like  sentinels  on  guard  at  the  approach  of  pi'ofane  feet  to  invade 
the  great  Rock  Tem[)le,  fashioned  by  the  God  of  Nature.  It  was  tlie 
morning  sun,  that  spread  a  glory  on  the  panoi-ama  around  us.  Ascend- 
ing the  blue  arch,  it  threw  long  shadows  to  the  rocky  domes  across  the 
valley  until  they  began  to  climb  the  face  of  the  northern  wall. 

The  first  wonder  you  behold  is  the  "  Bridal  Veil  Falls  "  formed  by 
a  lateral  stream  that  approaches  from  the  south.  Here  dwelt  Po-ho-no, 
an  evil  spirit  of  Indian  mythology.  The  savage  lowers  his  voice  to  a 
wliisper  and  trembles  with  fear  while  passing  Po-ho-no  and  the  utter- 
ance of  his  name  is  the  Indian  dread.  The  fall  descends  in  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  1,000  feet  perj)endicular  and  appeals  as  a  plaything  in 
the  wind  ;  its  lihny,  silvery  lace  of  spray  being  constantly  carried  back 
and  forth  from  the  base  of  the  wall.  In  the  spring,  when  the  volume 
of  water  is  far  greater  than  in  summer,  it  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
trough  before  it  takes  its  leap  and  forms  a  compact  and  graceful  curve. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  great  Yosemite  Fall,  formed  by  a  stream 
of  the  same  name.  At  this  point  the  wall  forms  three  courses  with 
two  shelves  or  benches,  each  of  which  receives  the  falling  torrent 
which  reaches  the  valley  in  three  distinct  leaps.  The  first  fall  is  1.000 
feet,  thence  rushing  with  great  fury  it  takes  "the  second  leap  of  200 
feet,  and  then  the  third  ol  over  400  feet,  altogether  the  entire  heigiit 
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(if  the  falling  waters  is  over  2,200  feet.  Its  amazing  height  and  wildest 
ciiaracter  of  scenery  creates  it  one  of  nature's  most  sublime  wonders, 
as  it  flutters  and  slowly  unfolds  itself  over  the  brow  of  the  mighty 
wall  of  light  gray  granite,  swinging  majestically  in  the  breeze. 

Close  to  the  cataract  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  a  deep,  solemn 
recess  of  the  granite  wall,  surrounded  by  scenery  wilder  and  grander 
than  he  has  ever  before  beiield.  The  rocks  rise  up  to  the  heavens,  the 
roaring  waters  pour  down  as  if  rolling  from  the  blue  vault  above,  the 
stern  aspect  of  rock  and  massive  bowlder  at  his  feet,  and  the  wild 
turmoil  of  the  falling  Avatersmake  a  scene  fashioned  only  by  the  gods. 

Travelers  have  instituted  comparisons  between  Yosemite  and 
Niagara.  There  should,  however,  be  drawn  no  line  of  comparison, 
inasmuch  as  each  possesses  its  own  personality  of  rock,  river  and  fall. 
They  widely  differ.  They  are  indeed  well  nigh  the  opposite  of  each 
other.  Both  are  mighty  wondei-s,  but  of  no  quality  in  common.  They 
are  alike  in  but  one  essential.  They  are  both  waterfalls.  Yosemite 
is  remarkable  for  its  height ;  Niagara  for  its  breadth  and  vast  volume 
of  water.  Yosemite  is  half. a  mile  high;  Niagara  half  a  mile  wide. 
Yosemite  is  cut  horizontally  into  three  different  falls;  Niagara  remains 
perpendicularly  one  and  the  same.  Niagara,  projecting  water  with 
wonderful  rapidity  into  water,  creates  the  sound  of  artillery ;  Yo- 
semite pours  its  flood  of  water  upon  rock  alone,  and  tlie  effect  is  the 
roll  of  musketry.  Yosemite  is  vast  in  its  surroundings;  Niagara  is 
mighty  in  itself.  Both  in  common  are  the  handiwork  of  Nature,  whose 
continuations  differ  in  continuity.  Both  are  sublime  because  both 
belong  to  Nature  in  her  most  wonderful  creations. 

Eastwardiy  to  the  left  and  near  the  base  of  the  Northern  wall 
lies  Mirror  Lake,  a  crystal  pool,  a  mile  in  circumference,  reflecting 
within  its  transparent  depths  the  lofty  domes  and  columns  rising  over- 
head. Here  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  gazed  upon  their  god-like 
forms  from  the  brows  of  these  Alpine  heights. 

Eastward  we  enter  the  canon  from  which  the  main  branch  of  the 
Merced  emerges  into  the  valley.  Vast  walls  of  rock  loom  up  on  eitlier 
side,  and  on  the  south  a  long  slope  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  wall 
to  the  water,  covered  with  massive  bowlders  and  huge  i)iles  of  rock. 
Here  the  Merced  fights  its  way  with  mad  fury  over  its  rocky  bed, 
forming  continuously  a  series  of  beautiful  cascades.  Two  miles  beyond 
this  point  the  hand  of  Nature  has  fixed  the  barrier   to  man's  further 
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progress.  A  perpendicular  ledge  appears,  600  feet  high,  over  which 
the  stream  plunges,  forming  the  beautiful  Vernon  Falls,  which  for 
grace  and  beauty  compare  with  the  "  Bridal  Veil."  At  its  base  is  to  be 
seen  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  sunlight  in  the  mist  and  spray — the 
circular  rainbow  so  magnificent  at  Niagara,  but  at  this  falls,  instead 
of  a  bow,  it  is  a  perfect  circle,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

A  mile  beyond  Vernor  Falls  are  the  Nevada  Falls,  a  mass  of 
foaming  waters  spread  ovei-  the  face  of  the  precipice,  800  feet  high. 
It  is  the  first  great  leap  of  the  Merced  as  it  rolls  on  to  the  hidden 
chasm  below,  and  presents  the  greatest  volume  of  water  of  all  the  falls. 

No  scenery  in  the  world  surpasses  in  wildness  and  grandeur  that 
which  surrounds  you  between  Vernor  and  Nevada  Falls.  Ascending 
the  ladder  that  enables  you  to  climb  to  the  level  of  Vernor  Falls,  and 
surmounting  the  rocks  that  lie  everywhere  in  your  path,  you  gaze  in 
fixed  admiration  on  a  perfect  basin  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  whose 
sides  rise  2,000  feet  above  and  into  which  the  river  rolls  over  the 
precipice,  dashing  upon  the  rocks  below  in  foaming  rapids.  Far  above 
you  are  the  Alpine  heights,  forever  locked  from  the  hand  of  man. 
Behind  you  are  the  rushing  falls  of  the  Nevada,  and  over  all  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  California,  unfretted  by  cloud  or  mist.  Turn  where  3'ou 
will  impregnable  battlements  encircle  you,  and  you  must  descend  the 
way  you  came,  over  the  line  of  stupendous  precipices  formed  by  the 
convulsions  of  the  ages. 

"  We  are  at  the  end  of  the  wonderful  series  of  Yosemite  effects. 
Eight  hundred  feet  above  us,  could  we  climb  them,  we  should  find  the 
silent  causes  of  power.  There  lie  the  broad,  still  pools  that  hold  the 
reserved  afiluencos  of  the  snow  peaks ;  there  might  we  see,  glittering 
like  diamond  lances  in  the  sun,  the  eternal  snowpeaks  themselves.  But 
they  would  still  be  as  far  above  us  as  when  we  stood  below  on  the 
lowest  valley  bottom  whence  we  came.  Even  from  Inspiration  Point, 
where  our  trail  first  struck  the  battlement,  we  could  see  far  beyond  the 
valley  to  the  rising  sun,  towering  mightily  above  Tis-sa-ack  herself,  the 
everlasting  snow  forehead  of  Castle  Rock,  his  crown's  serrated  edge 
cutting  the  sky  at  the  topmost  height  of  the  Sierra.  We  had  spoken 
of  reaching  him,  of  holding  converse  with  the  king  of  all  the  giants. 
This  whole  weary  way  have  we  toiled  since  then — and  wo  know  better 
now.  We  have  endured  all  this  pain  only  to  learn  still  deeper  life's 
saddest  lesson : 

"Climb  forever,  and  there  is  still  an  inaccessible!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  FIRST  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  GREAT  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE  IN  1851-THE  TOLLING  OF  THE  FIRB  BELLS-THE  HANGING  OF 
THE  PROSCRIBED  ON  SUNDAY  FROM  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  VIGILANTES' 
HEADQUARTERS-SCENES  AND  EVENTS-NAMES  AND  DATES. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1850,  there  were  eight  primitive 
houses  situated  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  little  peninsula  for  projecting 
into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  separated  from  the  surrounding 
country  by  a  rocky  mountain  range  and  a  deep  creek.  The  town 
itself  was  twenty  miles  distant.  There  were  eight  houses  in  the  town, 
formerly  occupied  by  five  Irishmen  who  had  gone.  An  American 
hunter  now  occupied  one  and  a  band  of  seven  French  fishermen, 
deserters  from  a  French  man-of-war,  the  others.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  town,  there  was  another 
French  settlement  of  five  fishermen.  All  of  the  cattle  owned  b}'  the 
two  settlements  was  a  single  goat,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  proved 
to  be  a  public  calamity.  It  had  come  with  its  master  from  France 
around  Cape  Horn.  Besides  the  hunting  and  fishing  people,  there  was 
beyond  these  settlements  also  a  regular  farmer,  called  the  Irish  Captain, 
although  he  was  neither  Irish  nor  a  captain.  By  birth  he  was  a  Dane 
and  by  occupation  a  farmer  all  his  life.  He  possessed  a  valuable  stock 
of  imported  cattle,  a  rare  thing  at  that  period. 

Farther  into  the  interior,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  mountain  range, 
was  the  Cornelia  Rancho,  a  California  manor-house  constructed  of 
rough  beams  and  surrounded  by  mud  and  cattle  instead  of  gardens, 
"j  "s,  green  grass  and  flowers.  Cornelia  was  a  native  grandee,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  100  square  miles  of  territory.'  Although  the 
invasion  of  her  country  by  the  gold-seekers  had  swept  awa}'  the 
greater  part  of  her  herds,  yet  there  still  remained  over  a  thousand  head. 
In  full  dress,  adorned  with  gold  chains,  pearls  and  jewels,  she  looked 
very  magnificent,  seated  in  a  large  wagon  drawn  by  two  oxen  and 
sixteen  mules,  roughing  it  over  a  country  without  roads.  This  of 
course  on  occasions  of  state  and  rai'ely  occurred.  Her  home  dress, 
liowever,  was  an  oUl  bi-oad-brimmed  straw  hat,  her  son's  boots,  a  loose 
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white  shirt  and  a  short  petticoat  of  coarse  red  flannel.  She  ruled  over 
tliirty  Indian  servants  besides  her  son  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  a 
homeless  Portuguese  adventurer,  who,  seeking  a  support,  had  drifted  to 
that  Eden  before  the  rude  gold-seekers  dispersed  the  charm  of  silence, 
simplicity  ami  ignorance  that  reigned  complete  every  wliere. 

The  Irish  Captain  was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  advantage  over  the 
Marchioness.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  her  lo  take  charge  c^  her 
cattle  and  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
have  one-half  of  the  sum  realized.  Senora  Cornelia  very  reluctantly 
accepted  the  proposition. 

The  Irish  Captain  now  organized  for  the  common  defense  by 
calling  a  general  meeting,  and  binding  each  by  a  covenant  to  take  care 
of  his  neighbor's  property  by  armed  force  Avhenever  necessary. 

But  a  short  time  thereafter  a  boat  laden  with  stolen  beef  from  the 
Senora's  herds  was  captured,  and  the  cattle  thieves  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Frenchmen  of  Low  Point.  The  thieves  were  tied,  ]nit  under  a  boat 
turned  upside  down,  and  closely  watched.  The  Irish  Captain  himself 
escorted  the  prisoners,  on  the  following  morning,  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities.  The 
prisoners,  however,  instead  of  being  punished  by  the  civil  authorities, 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  i-etaliated  upon  the  Irish  Captain  by  butchering 
and  carrying  off  all  his  milch  cows.  Thereupon  a  second  general  meet- 
ing was  held,  wiiich  was  addressed  by  the  leader  in  a  very  impassioned 
manner,  declaring  it  foolish  to  believe  tliat  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances could  be  obtained  from  the  judicial  authorities.  To  l)e  convinced 
they  had  but  to  examine  the  mode  of  operations.  "  A  butcher  short 
of  meat  lent  a  small  sum  of  money,  say  $15,  to  a  native  caballei'o. 
The  caballero  would  not  have  troubled  himself  about  repayment  had 
he  not  wished  to  obtain  some  more  money,  losing,  by  gambling,  the 
first  sum  in  a  few  liours.  He  relates  his  misfoi'tune  to  tlie  butcher,  and 
I'eceives  from  the  latter  the  proposition  to  repay  him  in  beef  instead 
of  money.  This  liberal  proposition  is  immediately  accepted,  and  having 
been  provided  by  the  butcher  with  a  boat,  guns,  ammunition,  provisiuiis, 
brandy,  and  a  few  more  dollars,  proceeds,  with  two  or  three  friends, 
after  the  beef,  wliich  he  ol)tains  by  killing  and  carrying  away  any 
cattle  they  can  get  hold  of.  In  case  they  are  taken  prisoners,  the 
butcher's  lawyer,  a  man  of  greot  influence  with  the  magistrate,  defends 
them  and  secures  their  release.     If,  however,  the  plaintiff's  case  is  more 
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serious,  and  the  plaintiffs  have  friends  disposed  to  push  the  case,  then 
the  butcher,  already  bound  by  self-interest,  if  not  by  gi-eater  ones,  and 
all  Iws  fellow-butchers,  being  engaged  in  the  same  base  work,  and  all 
their  clients,  come  forth  as  one  man  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Tlie 
authorities  again  yield,  sometimes  after  a  mock  trial  of  the  cause."  • 

Under  tlie  inspiration  evoked  by  this  clear-stated  speech,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  residents  of  the  peninsula  should  form 
themselves  into  a  permanent  committee  and  assume  all  the  duties  of 
])olice  and  courts  martial.  Xo  suspected  party  should  be  permitted  to 
land.  Thieves  and  other  criminals  should  be  tried  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  if  found  guilty,  executed  on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  formed  the  first  vigilance  committee  that  ever  existed 
within  the  limits  of  California.  But  two  nights  following  they  cap- 
tured two  strangers  sitting  before  a  great  fire  they  had  built  to  keep  off 
giizzly  bears,  and  the  Irish  Captain  would  have  executed  them  on  the 
spot, but  forthe  interference  of  two  American  Imnters  whodeclared  they 
must  have  some  form  of  trial.  They  confessed  themselves  to  be  Aus- 
tralian convicts,  but  declared  themselves  to  be  innocent  of  any  crime. 
They  were  sent  away  the  following  morning  and  ordered  not  to  return. 
One,  however,  returned  early  the  next  day  and  wished  to  buy  for  oie 
real  provisions  that  cost  one  hundred.  They  Avere  agam  sent  away 
with  a  small  portion  of  food  and  told  that  it  would  be  madness  for 
them  to  return. 

"Madness!"  exclaimed  one,  "  I  have  been  much  more  mad  than  I 
should  be  in  exposing  myself  to  be  hanged.  It  is  impossible  to  love 
and  be  wise ;  for  whosoever  esteemeth  too  much  amorous  affection 
(juitteth  both  riches  and  wisdom."  This  was  a  blending  of  phi- 
losophy as  taught  by  the  ancient  Laberius.  "  Aware  et  sapere  vix 
(ho  concediture,''''  and  of  the  L'aconian  theory,  which  so  sti'uck  the 
American  that  heat  once  invited  him  into  his  cabin  to  breakfast,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  more  exf)licit  with  regard  to  his  concluding 
remark  —  "I  did  so,  sir,  and  have  become  the  miserable  wretch  that  I 
am.  But  the  will  of  God  must  be  fulfilled!"  He  did  not,  however, 
gratify  the  American  but  left  witli  an  excuse. 

"  The  will  of  God  "  was  shortly  thereafter  fulfilled.  Within  a  Aveek 
they  again  returned,  and,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Americans  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  who  had  previously  saved  their  lives,  tliey  were  hung  to  a 
tree  and  one  other,  a  companion  they  brought  with  them,  shot  through 
the  forehead.     Regular  executions  had  begun. 
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The  state  of  personal  safety  was  the  same  everywhere.  Cattle 
thieves  abounded,  and  retribution  was  swiftly  meted  out  wherever  tlie 
crime  could  be  fixed  by  tlie  logic  of  circumstances.  Justice  and  injustice 
met  on  a  common  level.  Small  bodies  of  people  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  with  the  same  degree  of  conscious  right  as  emboldened  the 
acts  of  one,  two  or  ten  thousand.  Sometimes  a  single  individual  became 
at  once  judge,  jury  and  exec ii.ti oner.  On  the  highway  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Jose  was  found  a  corpse  shot  through  the  body,  and 
to  the  lower  buttonhole  was  tietl  a  placanl,  upon  which  was  written  in 
very  legible  characters,  tiiese  significant  words : 


"I  SHOT  niM  B^CArSE  HE  STOLE  MY  MUI.E. 

"John  Axdkew  Anderson, 
•'Anderson  IJancho  Santa  Clara  Valley. 


He  was  not  a  murderer,  but  an  executor  of  the  law — the  lex  non 
scripta  against  all  cattle  thieves.  If  ten  men  could  capture  and  slay 
him  for  the  crime,  the  same  right  belonged  to  but  one  of  the  party, 
provided  \\v  alone  could  accomplish  it. 

Pressed  l)y  these  vigorous  methods,  the  theives  and  robbers  of  the 
country  retired  to  the  larger  towns  and  settlements  to  ply  their  voca- 
tion. Popular  justice  there  was  neither  so  swift  or  retributive.  The 
faw's  delay  saved  many  a  neck  that  ought  to  have  been  broken  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law.  Public  opinion,  however,  opposed  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  riglits  and  modes  of  the  civil  authorities.  Public  opinion 
was  ranged  on  the  side  of  social  law,  though  it  differed  in  the  theory 
of  its  administering.  What  five  men  could  do  in  the  country  500 
could  not  accomplish  on  the  plaza  of  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento. 
Crime,  thei'efore,  increasetl  instead  of  diminished  in  all  the  larger 
towns.  It  became  bold  and  oj>en-faced.  An  actor  was  shot  on  the 
stage  while  performing  the  character  of  King  Lear  by  an  enemy  in  the 
audience.  A  gang  of  ruffians  knowh  as  the  '"  Hounds  "  and  "  Regu- 
lators," who  for  a  long  time  had  committed  assaults  and  robberies  on 
t])e  more  peaceful  citizens,  one  Sunday  afternoon  collected  in  force 
and  made  an  attack  ujion  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  forth  because  they  were  willing  to  work  at  cheaper  rates  than  an 
American  Avorkman.  So  furious  was  this  attack  that  the  mayor,  or 
alcalde,  as  h§  Avas  termed,  being  without  a  police  force  to  maintain 
order,  Avas  compelled  to  call  uiion  the  citizens  to  aid  in  dispersing  the. 
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rioters,  which  was  alone  accomj)hslie(i  by  an  armed  force  of  300  men. 
Great  fires  followed,  caused  by  incendiaries,  involving  loss  of  life  and 
vast  destruction  of  property.  ,     i  • 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1851,  the  store  of  a  well-known  citizen 
was  entered  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  two  men  and  its  pro- 
prietor, who  was  alone  at  the  time,  was  struck  with  a  slung-shot  and 
left  for  dead  by  his  assailants,  after  plundering  the  store. 

On  the  evening  of  May  -ith,  1851,  another  great  incendiary  fire 
occurred  in  San  Francisco,  which  caused  the  death  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred persons  and  the  horrible  disfigurement  of  many  more. 

Sacramento  was  the  first  of  the  larger  towns  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee of  its  citizens  for  the  protection  of  social  order,  and  its  execu- 
tions became  celebrated  for  the  interest  displayed  by  the  peoj)le  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  first  of  these  was  at  night  on  the  plaza,  in 
the  light  of  a  great  fire,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. The  office  of  hangman  was  conceded  as  a  post  of  honor  to  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town.  Two  days  after  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  honor  by  being  himself  shot. 

San  Francisco  seemed  loth  to  begin  the  exercise  of  this  inherent 
])ower  of  the  people,  but  the  great  fire  of  May,  ah  eady  alluded  to,  and  the 
ui)peals  of  the  Alta  Califoniia  and  California  Herald,  which  declared 
that  nothing  could  disturb  the  culprits'  equanimity  but  the  extreme 
measure  of  hanging  by  the  neck,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
early  in  the  month  of  June  following,  200  of  its  most  influontial 
citizens  formed  an  association  which  they  named  "  A  Committee  of 
Vigilance  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Peace  and  Good  Order  of  Society, 
and  the  Preservation  of  the  Lives  and  Property  of  the  Citizens  of  San- 
Francisco."' 

Large  placards  affixed  to  the  walls  of  public  places  in  the  city  and 
private  houses  of  the  citizens,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  manner 
in  which  public  justice  should  be  administered — gave  notice  of  their 
organization.  The  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Monumental  fire-engine 
house  on  the  plaza  was  the  signal  for  the  members  to  instantly  assemble, 
fully  armed.  •  ' 

Thousands  of  citizens  secretl}'^  joined  the  organization  and  their 
services  were  soon  called  into  requisition.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  June,  the  shipping  office  of  Mr.  Virgin  on  the  wharf  was  robbed 
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of  ii,  small  safe  containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  tlie  thieves 
captured  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  members  of  the  Vigilance 
Comnjittee  at  thoir  rooms.  The  property  was  identified  and  the  pris- 
oners convicted  on  the  testimony  of  the  boatman  who  hifd  pulled  out 
with  tiie  prisoners  and  their  booty  into  the  bay,  where  they  were  sub- 
sequently arrested.  The  chief  of  police  now  appeared  at  the  rooms  of 
the  committee  and  demanded  admittance  and  the  custody  of  the  pris- 
oners.    His  request  Avas  refused. 

After  carefully  deliberating  upon  the  cliaractei"  of  the  punishment 
to  be  meted  out  to  the  prisoner,  it  was  finally  determined  that,  though 
not  a  capital  offense,  the  necessity  existed  for  his  execution  and  that  it 
should  take  place  at  once  to  prevent  a  rescue  by  the  friends  of  the  cul- 
prit or  an  armed  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities.  lie 
was  accordingly  notified  of  his  doom  and  given  one  hour  to  prepare 
for  death.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  condemned  man  was  taken 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Portsmouth  Sciuare  and  hanged  to  the  cross 
beams  of  the  gable  end  of  an  old  adobe  building  which  had  been  used 
in  former  times  as  a  postoffice  but  was  then  unoccupied. 

A  coroner's  jury  of  inquest  on  the  following  day  returned  the 
following  verdict : 

"  John  Jenkins,  «//«*  Simpkins,  came  to  his  death  by  being  sus- 
pended by  the  neck  with  a  rope  attached  to  the  end  of  the  adobe 
building  on  the  plaza,  at  the  hands  of  an  association  of  citizens,  styl- 
ing themselves  a  Committee  of  Vigilance,  of  whom  the  follov.'ing  mem- 
bers are  implicated." 

Then  followed  the  names  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  occasion.  "When  this  verdict  and  names  were  published 
on  the  day  following,  the  Vigilance  Committee  ordered  the  names  of 
all  its  members  published  likewise. 

The  committee,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  legal  fraternit}'  generally,  and  Judge  Cainpbell,  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  holding  his  assizes  on  the  days  appointed, 
charged  liis  grand  jury,  "  that  all  those  concerned  in  the  .illegal  execu- 
tion hud  been  guilty  of  murder,  or  were  inirticeps  criminisP  The 
Governor  of  };he  State,  ^IcDougall,  issued  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  people  at  large,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the  people  as 
"the  despotic  control  of  a  self-constituted  association  unknown  to  and 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  laws  in  the  place  of  the  regularly  organized 
government  of  the  countr3^" 
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In  the  montli  of  Auf^ust  the  committee  tried  two  men  named 
Samuel  Whittaker  and  Robert  McKenzie.  They  were  ])r(>ven  guilt}' 
ot:  very  serious  offenses,  I)urglary,  robl)ery  and  incendiarism.  It  was 
understood  th.'it  they  were  lo  be  executed  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 
A  writ  was  issued  b}'  Judge  Norton,  of  the  Supei'ior  Coui-t,  comniiind- 
ing  the  shei'iff  to  bring  the  prisoners  before  his  court  at  a  certain  hour, 
to  1)0  dealt  with  according  to  law.  That  night  the  sheriff  and  one 
deputy  gained  admission  in  some  way  to  the  rooms  of  the  committee 
where  tlie  pi'isoners  wore  confined,  led  tiiem  down-stairs  and  placed 
tiiem  ill  charge  of  ])oIice  officei-s  awaiting  him  below.  Xo  immediate 
steps  were  taken  by  the  committee  to  remedy  this  interference  with 
their  purposes,  but  on  the  following  Sunday,  shortly  after  2  o'clock  in 
the  aftei-noon,  a  carriage  turned  into  Broadway  from  Dupont  street, 
and  halted  a  short  distance  from  the  jail.  It  was  at  this  hour  that  the 
prisoners  were  brought  from  their  cells  to  hear,  divine  service  from 
the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  A  preconceited  rush  Avas  made  from  the 
outside,  the  prisoners  captured  and  carried  off  to  the  rooms  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  fire  bell  tolled  the  signal  for  the  assembly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  along  with  them  |)oured  a  stream  of  15,000 
people  before  their  r  ims  wild  with  excitement,  and  yelling  their 
iippi'obation  of  their  action  in  again  obtaining  control  of  their  ])ris- 
oners.  Brought  face  to  face  with  thecivil  authority  they  would  stand 
or  fall  by  that  act.  The  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  immediate  ex  k'u- 
tion,  and  hanged  at  once  from  the  windows  of  the  rooms  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  presence  of  and  by  the  approbation  of  tlie  assembled 
multitude.  Only  seventeen  minutes  elapsed  between  the  recapture  of 
■the  prisoners  and  their  execution  by  order  of  the  committee.  Public 
opinion  and  the  press  declared  that  the  Vigilance  Committee  had 
redeemed  their  honor. 

Having  thus  established  tlieir  authority  and  vindicated  their 
cause  they  arose  to  the  full  height  of  their  power,  and  struck  terror 
among  criminals  of  every  degree.  Henceforth  there  was  no  more  need  of 
their  services.  Crime  fled  before  their  power  of  suppression,  send  they 
now  left  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  ; 
retaining,  however,  their  unaltered  organization,  and  imparting  to  the 
officer  as  well  as  the  criminal  within  his  hands  the  knowledge  that,  at 
any  moment  when  necessary,  the  committee  Avould  again  ring  th' 
alarm  upon  its  fire  bell,  and  protect  and  preserve  that  social  order 
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which,  hy  their  vigihint  acts,  tliey  had  rescued  from  a  chaos  of  crime 
and  ])hvced  in  tlie  hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 

As  far  as  known,  but  one  woman  died  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes of  ("alifornia.  She  was  a  Spanish  woman  of  remarkable 
beauty,  who  dealt  the  game  of  Monto  in  the  early  days  of  Downie- 
ville.  Clothed  in  her  gny  attire,  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  flashing  with 
the  excitment  of  the  game,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  locks  falling  upon 


VIGILAI   PES  HANGING  A  DESPERADO  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

her  shoulders,  to/ '  her  with  a  voluptuous  form  and  superb  carriage, 
made  her  the  obj  b  of  much  attention  from  the  rough  miners  and 
others  who  gathei  1  around  the  table  and  sat  beneath  lier  spell  at  the 
fascinating  game  .'  Monte.  Many,  indeed,  were  her  admirers  who 
offered  large  sum^  for  her  favors,  but  apparently  she  remained  true  to 
one  who  had  assumed  the  role  of  protector. 

Among  the  miners  was  a  young  man  of  fine  physical  appearance 
who  had  come  from  Kentucky  to  the  distant  El  Dorado  to  seek  his 
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fortunes  among  its  g«ild  hills.  Of  a  most  genial  disposition,  warm  and 
generous  in  his  nature,  and  ever  ready  to  do  a  gootl  turn  for  his  neigh- 
bor or  perform  some  deed  of  charity  and  kindness  to  tlie  suffering, 
and  withal  as  hard  a  toiler  as  the  rest,  lie  became  a  universal  favorite, 
and  all  the  rough  miners  were  his  friends,  looking  upon  him  as  the 
boy  and  pet  of  the  camp.  They  seemed  to  possess  for  the  fair-haired 
youth  the  tender  affection  usually  bestowed  upon  the  gentler  sex,  and 
each  rude  toiler  on  the  bar  or  among  the  rocks,  loved  the  sunny-faced 
youth  as  if  he  was  his  own,  and  stood  ever  ready  to  aid  and  protect 
him  in  the  rough  life  and  lot  he  had  chosen  among  them. 

Of  course  the  sole  places  of  amusement  in  those  early  days  of 
Downieville  were  within  the  garish  lights  of  the  saloon  and  by  the  side 
of  the  Monte  tables,  over  one  of  which  the  Spanish  beauty  presided. 
Like  all  others  of  his  sex  he  was  charmed  by  her  fascinations,  but  it  was 
not  known  that  he  Inid  ever  made  any  advances  to  her.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  claimed  by  his  intimate  friends  and  associates  that  he 
never  did.  Still  it  was  not  denied  that  he  had  often  expressed  his 
admini  on  for  her  many  charms  which,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  handsome  women  were  rai'ely  to  be  seen  in  the  rude 
life  of  the  miners.  Be  that  as  it  may,  true  it  is  that  one  night  in 
company  with  some  companions  on  his  way  home  to  his  tent,  jifter 
the  game  hatl  closed  and  the  Sefiorita  Dolores  had  retired,  passed  the 
tent  of  the  fair  Spaniard,  and  while  peeping  for  an  instant  through  the 
canvas  lappel  of  her  abode,  was  suddenly,  in  a  playful  freak,  pushed 
by  his  companions  through  the  door  into  the  darkness  of  her  tent  and 
fell  prostrate  upon  its  floor.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  identity  of  the  intruder  she  sjirang  upon  him  like  a 
tigress  in  its  lair  and  plunged  her  dagger  into  his  ])rostrate  form  again 
and  again  until  he  lay  a  bleeding  corpse  at  her  feet.  Infornuition  of 
the  bloody  deed  soon  reached  every  miner  in  the  camp,  and  one  and 
all  hurried  to  the  spot  where  lay  the  victim  of  her  mad  fury.  The 
sight  of  his  fair  young  face  and  sunny  hair  clotted  with  his  life  blood, 
and  the  innumerable  ghastly  wounds  upon  hi'  body  as  it  lay  uncovered 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  who  hoped  to  find  some  spark  of  life  re- 
maining, so  worked  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  miners  that  some 
cheeks,  long  unused  to  tears,  were  wet  with  weeping.  The  young 
life  had  gone  out  forever  and  the  bright  sunny  eyes  of  the  boy-favorite 
of  the  camp  were  closed  in  the  unawakening  slumber  of  death.     The 
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rage  of  his  rough  friends  knew  no  bounds.  The  woman  was  instantly 
seized  and  placed  in  tlie  custody  of  guards  while  tlie  Vigilance  Con\- 
mittee  should  determine  her  fate.  That  decree  was  death  by  hanging 
and  the  murderess,  with  her  hands  yet  reeking  with  tlie  blood  of  her 
victim,  was  taken  to  the  upper  bridge  of  tlie  Yuba  and  tiiere  hung 
until  life  was  extinct.  Such  was  the  swift  punislnnent  thus  meted  out 
by  the  rude  populace  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  presumed  that  efforts  were  not  i.ia(le  to 
save  hor  from  sucli  a  fate.  On  the  contrai'v,  the  strongest  appeals 
were  made  in  her  behalf  by  many  who  deemed  the  punishment  too 
severe.  To  their  chivalrous  minds  it  was  an  ecpud  crime  to  hang  the 
woman.  Besides  they  credited  the  woman's  declaration  that  she  was 
entirely  '^norant  of  the  identity  of  the  person  who  had  thus  uncei-o- 
moniously  invaded  her  abode,  and  was  so  thoroughly  friglitened  at  his 
sudden  entra^nce  as  to  be  bereft  of  her  wits,  and  that  the  deed  of  l)lood 
was  unconsciously  performed  on  her  part.  Some  declared  tlie  act  to 
be  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  One  of  her  warmest 
defenders  was  a  physician,  who  declared  publicly  that  the  act  of  the 
Vio-ilantes  Tas  nothing  short  of  murder  and  brutal  in  the  extreme,  as  at 
the  time  of  her  execution  the  woman  was  in  a  pregnant  condition. 
These  remarks  and  others  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  Vigilantes  that 
thev  prepared  to  visit  punishment  upon  the  doctor  for  thus  defying 
their  authority,  but  he  escaped  iiy  flight  and  thus  saved  his  Ufeand  tiio 
executioner  another  job. 


CnAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE  VIGIL^VXTE9  OF  MOXTASA-THEIIJJ.Vf;  DE3CRIPTI0X  OF  THE  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  ON  THE  P.U{T  OF  "KO.ID  JkGEJTTS,"  OB  ROBBERS  THAT  LED  TO  THE 
FOUJtATION  OF  THE  COJOHTTEE-IKE  EIECTTICIS'S    ORDERED   BY   ITS    DE- 

CllEES. 

Far  to  tlie  northwest  amonir  the  canons  and  goi-ges  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains  and  near  tlje  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  running  up  to  tlie 
IJritish  Hne  and  forming  a  ]art  .>f  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  A'oung  Ttrritory  of  Montana,  formerly  a  part  of 
Idaho,  l)ut  now  a  thriving,  jjivjsperoaa  community  of  itself,  traversed 
l)y  I'ivilroads,  filled  ;\ith  farms  and  gardens,  Avorkshops,  factories, 
liiMiicoly  stores,  inhabited  hy  a  hrave,  intelligent,  self-reliant  race, 
omljracing  all  trades  and  i^rryk-ssions  in  life,  and  almost  ready  in 
giowth  and  population  to  take  its  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Union  as  one  of  the  sisterhofxl  of  Stales.* 

It  was,  however,  not  always  thas.  It  was  once  Imt  "the  flrst  low 
w;ish  of  the  waves  whei-e  now  n,lh  a  human  sea."  A  city  of  mountain 
walls,  of  rude  civilization,  of  tented  homes,  wild  debauchery,  robbery, 
rapine  and  mid-day  murder. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  I*#;2  tLe  rumor  of  rich  discoveries  on 
Salmon  river  Hew  through  Salt  Laike  City,  Colora(h),  and  many  otiicr 
|. laces  in  the  far  West.  A  wild  ni^h  to  the  '-new  diggings"  was  the 
ivsiilt  and  a  stream  of  Ijuman  J*eiings  set  in  for  the  new  El  Doi'ado,  bv 
the  toilsome  way  of  Fort  llall  ami  the  Snake  Kivei'.  vVs  their  trains 
drew  nearer  the  long-sought  spot,  they  found  further  conveyance  by 
wagons  impossii)lo  as  ijje  rocky,  mountainous  roads  were  imj)assible 
tor  wagons.  They  were  likewise;  Biiif»>rmed  that  the  mines  wei'e  already 
tAorrun  hj  a  vast  a. my  of  gx>ld  Btmnters  fr'om  California,  Oregon  and 
all  places  on  tlie  racific  Sloi^e.  T8iey  also  learned  that  many  of  them 
who  had  been  di-iven  l>y  a<lvers>edrritmstances  from  Salmon  lliver  had 
sitrcad  far  over  the  adjacent  cunnlry  and  that  new  discoveries  had  been 
made  at  Deer  Lodge. 

The  stream  of  emigration  now  diverged  toward  that  point,  ci-ossed 
the  mountains  between  Fort  Lembi  and  Horse  Prairie    Creek,   and 
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taking  a  cut-off  to  the  left  sought  to  strike  the  old  trail  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Bitter  Root  and  Deer  Lodge  Valleys.  A  mining  camp  was  also 
established  with  success  on  Grasshopper  Creek,  afterward  called  Beaver 
Head  Diggings.  They  were  the  first  to  work  the  gulches  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

From  these  incipient  labors  flowed  the  great  mining  industries 
which  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  gave  to  Montana  her  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  the  richest  gold  mining  field  discovered  since 
that  of  California.  A  tide  of  emigration  now  poured  in  from  all 
directions,  and  with  it  came  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  among  them 
the  desperadoes  Henry  Plummer,  Charles  Reeves,  Moore  and  Skinner, 
all  of  whom  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  honest  men  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, who,  Avhen  they  found  they  could  not  apply  the  forms  of  lau' 
in  a  community  where  the  written  law  was  a  dead  letter  or  had  never 
existed,  maintained  the  right  with  their  own  strong  hands  to  subdue 
the  Itrute  force  of  violence  and  murder. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  at  Alder  Gulch  of  the  almost  fabulous 
wealth  of  placer  diggings  attracted  a  vast  tide  of  rapid  emigration — 
that  which  is  known  among  gold-seekers  as  a  "  stampede."  It  likewise 
attracted  a  large  number  of  the  dangerous  class,  who  saw  a  broad  and 
rich  field  for  their  lawless  operations. 

With  acute  skill  they  quickly  organized  themselves  into  a  secret 
compact  body,  with  signs,  grips  and  with  a  captain,  lieutenants,  secre- 
tary, road-agents  and  out-riders,  Avho  became  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country.  A  correspondence  was  inaugurated  between  Bannock  and 
Virginia  City,  and  a  surveillance  placed  on  all  travel  between  these 
points.  To  such  a  fine  point  was  their  system  carried  that  horeos, 
men  and  coaches  were  in  some  intelligible  manner  marked  to  designate 
them  as  objects  of  plunder.  In  this  manner  were  the  members  of  tlio 
gang  notified  by  their  spies,  ofttimes  employed  by  the  very  objects  of 
their  plunder  in  times  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  victims. 

They  were  armed  with  a  pair  of  revolvers,  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun with  large  bore,  the  barrels  cut  short  off,  and  a  dagger  or  bowie 
knife.  Thus  armed  and  mounted  on  swift  and  trained  horses  and  dis- 
guised with  masks  and  blankets  they  awaited  their  victims  in  amhusii, 
from  which,  on  approach  of  a  conveyance,  they  would  spring  foilli 
and,  covering  the  inmates  with  their  guns,  command  them  to  alif,dit 
and  throw  up  their  hands.     If  this  order   was  not   instantly  obeyed. 
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the  result  would  be  their  murder.  Otherwise  they  would  be  disarmed 
and  made  to  throw  their  wealth  upon  the  ground.  Concluding  their 
operations  with  a  search  for  concealed  property,  they  would  permit  the 
despoiled  passengers,  to  proceed  on  their  way  while  they  themselves 
would  ride  rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Wherever  a  new  set- 
tlement was  effected  or  „  .  -^-^^  "^^- 
new  discoveries  of  the 
precious  metals  made, 
there  followed  the  band- 
its, until  theiroperations 
spread  in  all  directions. 
They  became  the 
scourge  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  no  manor 
class  of  men  were  safe 
from  their  attacks. 
Itobbery  was  of  daily,  al- 
most hourly  occurrence, 
and  murder  followed  in 
rapid  succession. 

To  illustrate  the 
class  of  desperadoes  en- 
gaged in  this  nefarious 
work,  we  will  take  the 
case  of  Henry  Plummer, 
a  man  of  such  smooth 
manners  and  insinuat- 
ing address  ^hat  he  was 
termed  "a  perfect  gen- 
tleman," although  known  to  be  both  thief  and  assassin,  and  had  once 
filled  the  office  of  Marshal  of  Nevada  City,  from  whence  he  fled  to 
Oregon,  and  thence  to  Montana.  He  emigrated  to  California  in  1852, 
drifted  with  the  excitement  to  Nevada,  and,  while  sheriff,  murdered  a 
German  in  cold  blood,  Avhose  wife  he  had  first  seduced.  Sent  to]irison 
for  this  crime,  but  finally  released  by  pardon,  he  again  returned  to 
Nevada  City,  killed  another  man,  was  again  consigned  to  jail,  but 
through  the  connivance  of  his  jailer,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  started 
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for  Oregon  in  company  with  a  companion  who  had  just  outlawed  him- 
self by  plunging  his  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
On  the  road  he  distinguished  himself  by  stealing  a  horse  and  murde-- 
ing  another  man,  and  finally  found  his  way  to  Montana,  and  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Beaver  County. 

Plummer  found  his  way  to  Bannock  City,  formerly  Grasshopper 
Creek,  in  company  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jack  Cleveland.  In 
the  Avinter  of  1SG2-G3  the  fame  of  Bannock  spread  widely.  It  was  the 
first  camp  of  importance  established  east  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains 
Divide,  and  a  large  emigration  ensued,  with  the  customary  number  of 
the  ruffian  class.  But  among  them  all  Plummer  was  chief,  noted  for  his 
desperation  and  his  skill  in  the  rapid  handling  of  his  pistol.  His  friend 
and  old  acquaintance,  Jack  Cleveland,  who  had  killed  a  man  on  his 
way  into  the  territor}^  was  disposed  to  dispute  his  title  as  chief,  and 
frequently  boasted  of  his  own  skill  and  doings.  In  fact,  he  ])ut  on  the 
airs  of  a  "  chief  "  in  the  rough  element  of  the  new  settlement,  and  for 
this  Plumn-or  shot  him  dead  one  day  while  he  was  drunk  and  boasting 
in  a  saloon. 

Shortlv  after  that  occurrence  George  Ives  was  conversing  on  the 
stj'eet  with  his  friend,  George  Carhart,  and  not  liking  the  style  of  his 
speech  laid  him  prostrate  with  a  bullet  from  his  pistol. 

Haze  Lyon,  afterward  an  eminent  "  road  agent,"  owed  $400  to  a 
citizen  of  Bannock  for  board  and  lodgings.  One  morning,  after  hav- 
ing won  a  large  sum  of  money  at  a  gambling  table  the  niglit  previous 
he  was  asked  to  settle  his  account.  He  answered  by  drawing  his 
revolver  and  ordering  the  citizen  to  "  dust  out,"  witli  which  gentle 
request  he  immediate]}'  complied. 

Plummer  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Cleveland,  and  acquitted  on 
the  ground  that  his  opponent's  language  was  irritating.  Cliarles  Ileevo 
and  AVilliams  who  had  fired  into  a  camp  of  friendly  Indians,  just  to 
see  how  many  they  could  kill  at  a  single  shot,  wore  also  tried  and 
acquitted  of  willful  murder.  Others  who  had  likewise  been  guilty 
of  heinous  offenses  were  also  aocjuitted,  and  the  baser  elements  of 
society  felt  themselves  secure  in  tiie  performance  of  their  lawless 
deeds,  and  murder  and  robbery  went  on  unmolested. 

PIuMuner,  who  had  been  chosen  chief  of  the  "  1  load  Agents'' 
Band,  had  likewise  succeeded  in  having  himself  elected  sheriff  of  the 
county  and  ai)pointed  two  of   the  "  band"  his  deputies.     And  all  this 
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in  spite  of  his  well-known  character.  In  the  meantime  an  honest  man 
had  been  elected  sheriff  at  Virginia,  and  was  informed  by  Plummer 
tliat  he  '"  would  live  much  longer  if  he  resigned  his  office  in  his  favor." 
Fear  of  assassination  compelled  him  to  do  as  bidden,  and  Plummer 
l)ocame  slieriff  at  both  places;  with  his  robber  deputies  to  execute  the 
linv,  the  people  of  Montana  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  thieves  and 
l)andits.  One  of  the  sheriff  3  deputies  was  an  honest  man,  and 
])oc'oming  too  well  versed  in  the  doings  of  Plummer  and  associates  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  road  agents,  and  publicly  shot  by  three  of 
the  band. 

Tliere  was  no  longer  any  security  of  life  or  property.  Men  dared 
not  go  outside  of  Virginia  after  dark,  nor  risk  their  lives  by  informing 
upon  those  who  had  robbed  or  wounded  them  on  the  highway.  Inhu- 
man murders  occurred  each  day ;  and  compassionate  citizens  were  afraid 
even  to  lift  the  hand  of  a  dN'ing  man  found  lying  in  the  street,  mur- 
(loi'ed  by  the  desperadoes,  lost  he  should  whisper  the  name  of  his 
imu'derer,  and  he  himself  be  marked  henceforth  for  the  assassin's 
hiillet. 

A  man  sentenced  to  be  whipped  for  larceny,  to  escape  the  sting 
(if  the  lash  offered  to  inform  upon  tlio  road  agents  He  Avas  met  soon 
after  by  one  of  their  numbei-,  George  I\'es,  in  open  daylight  on  a 
pul)lic  road  witliin  sight  of  two  houses  and  four  passing  teams,  and 
shot  to  death,  and  his  liorse  carried  off  to  tlie  mountains.  A  Dutch- 
man had  sold  some  mules,  and  having  received  in  advance  the  money 
went  to  the  ranch  to  obtain  them  and  take  them  to  their  purchasers,  • 
and  while  returning  was  met  by  Ives  and  murdered  and  robbed  of  both 
money  and  mules. 

The  sight  of  tliis  man's  body,  brouglit  into  town  in  a  cart,  stirred 
the  blood  of  the  honest  men  of  the  community,  and  the\'  determined 
to  capture  and  hang  his  murderer.  A  part}^  of  citizens  thoroughly 
armed  scoured  the  country,  surprised  accomplices  of  the  murderer, 
and  obtained  from  them  the  unwilling  confession  that  George  Ives  was 
t  lie  murderer.  B}'^  the  following  evening  he  Avas  captured  and  taken 
a])risoner  into  Nevada  City.  He  was  given  a  trial.  The  l)encli  was  a 
wagon;  the  jury  twenty-four  honest  men;  the  aroused  citizens  stood 
guard  with  guns  in  hand  while  the  trial  proceeded,  with  their  eyes 
lixed  upon  the  desperadoes  who  had  gathered  in  force  to  aid,  support, 
and  if  possible  to  rescue  their  comrade  in  crime.    Counsel  was  heard 
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on  both  sides,  reliable  witnesses  proved  the  prisoner  guilty  of  numerous 
murders  and  robberies.  Condemned  to  death,  his  captors  repressed 
every  attempt  at  rescue,  and  held  the  prisoner  with  cocked  and  levelled 
guns.  It  was  a  moonlight  night  and  the  camp  fire  shed  its  glare  on 
all  around.  Amid  the  shouts  and  yells  and  murderous  threats  of  the 
assembled  ruffians  the  condemned  assassin  and  cowardly  murderer  was 
led  to  u  gallows  upon  which  he  expiated  his  manifold  crimes. 

The  next  day  the  far-famed  Yigilantes  of  Montana  were  organ- 
ized. Five  brave  men  in  Xevada  City,  an  adjacent  mining  town  and, 
one  in  Virginia  City,  formed  the  secret  league  who  opposed  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  force  to  force  and  dread  to  dread,  against  the  road 
agents'  organization.  Their  Avork  was  sure ;  their  retribution  swift ; 
their  power  prodigious.  The  Vigilance  Committee  became  as 
terrible  to  the  outlaws  as  they  themselves  had  formerly  been  to  the 
honest,  order-loving  and  industrious  jjart  of  the  commun../. 

riummer,  the  sheriff,  was  seized,  and  before  he  could  escape  was 
executed  on  a  Sunday  evening,  together  with  two  of  his  robber  depu- 
ties, on  a  gallows  which  he  himself  had  erected. 

The  Vigilantes,  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  reign  of  terror,  assumed 
the  duties  of  captors,  judges,  jurors,  and  executioners.  But  they  were 
not  guilty  of  excesses.  They  sought  alone  to  strike  terror  to  those  who 
had  defied  the  weak  arm  of  the  law  by  sure,  swi'c  and  secret  punish- 
ment of  crime.  In  no  case,  however,  was  a  criminal  executed  without 
evidence  establishing  his  guilt.  How  closely  they  hewed  to  the  line  in 
this  respect  is  attested  by  the  dying  remarks  of  one  of  the  last  men  hanged 
by  their  order,  who  exclaimed  :  "You  have  done  right.  Not  an  inno- 
cent man  hanged  vet ! "  But  it  was  understood  that  the  work  thev 
had  undertaken  to  perform  should  be  faithfully  and  thoroughly  done; 
that  there  should  be  no  half-way  measures,  no  reprieves,  the  verdict 
having  once  been  rendered.  The  thieves  came  to  know  and  understand 
this  in  time,  and  found  Othello-like,  their  occuiiation  lost,  together 
with  their  lives.  Many  of  these  hardened  desperadoes  died  as  they 
had  lived,  without  fear  or  remorse.  One,  awaiting  his  turn  on  the 
gallows,  at  an  execution  of  three,  viewing  the  quivering  body  of  his 
comrade,  cried  out  m  aloud  voice:  "Kick  away,  old  fellow,  I'll  be  in 
hell  with  you  in  a  minute !  "  Another,  while  in  the  convulsions  of  a 
death  struggle,  performed  all  the  movements  of  a  personal  engage- 
ment, drawing  his  revolver  from  his  belt,  cocking  it  and  firing  off 
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the  six  barrels  at  an  imaginary  foe,  whose  presence  disturbed  the 
o(;[uanimity  of  his  fleeting  moments.  The  Hving  passion  was  strong 
in  death! 

Another,  whose  pseudonym  was  "Red,"  before  his  execution 
affirmed  the  justice  of  the  acts  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  and  dis- 
closed the  names  and  guilt  of  a  large  number  of  his  companions  in 
crime.  Likewise  the  mysteries  of  the  road  agents,  their  particular  Avay 
of  shaving,  a  particular  tie  to  their  necks  and  their  password  whicii 
was  the  euphonious  term  of  "Innocence." 

As  an  instance  of  the  severe  labor,  exposure  and  real  hardship 
encountered  by  these  guardians  of  peace  and  order,  we  will  take  a 
single  pursuit  and  capture  as  an  example  —  that  of  the  man  William 
Hunter,  whose  tremulous  motions  and  dying  movements  partook  o' 
tlie  dark  passions  of  his  life  of  crime. 

At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Boone  Helm  and  his  five  confed- 
erates, Hunter  managed  to  elude  his  pursuers  by  hiding  by  day  among 
the  rocks  and  brusii,  seeking  food  by  night  among  the  scattered  settle- 
ments along  the  Gallatin  Eiver. 

Four  of  the  Vigilantes,  determined  and  resolute  men,  volunteered 
to  arrest  him.  They  crossed  the  Divide  and  forded  the  Madison  when 
huge  cakes  of  floating  ice  swirled  down  on  the  flanks  of  their  hoi-ses, 
threatening  to  carry  them  down.  Their  camping  ground  was  the 
frozen  earth  and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  and  they  slept  under  their 
blankets  by  the  fire  they  built.  One  sleeping  on  a  hillock,  with  his 
feet  to  the  Are,  slid  into  it  and  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep.  Next  day 
their  way  led  through  a  tremendous  snowstorm,  which,  however,  they 
welcomed  as  an  ally.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  reached 
Milk  Eanch,  twenty  miles  from  their  destination,  obtained  their  supper 
and  again  proceeded  after  dark,  with  a  guide  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country.  At  midnight  they  reached  the  cabin  where  they 
learned  Hunter  had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  from  the  severe  storm 
and  cold.  They  halted,  unsaddled  and  rapped  loudly  at  the  door.  On 
its  being  opened  by  a  man  they  said  "  Good  evening,"  and  the  reply 
came :  "  Don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not."  On  being  admitted,  they 
found  in  the  cabin  three  persons,  two  visible  and  one  covered  up  in  bed. 

The  Vigilantes  made  themslves  as  comfortable  as  possible  before 
a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth.  They  talked  of  mining,  prospecting, 
panning-out  and  terms  of  that  character,  as  if  they  were  traveling 
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miners  and  not  the  iirmed  oliicei-s  of  the  law  who  had  tracked  to  his 
lair  the  crime-stained  desperado.  Before  going  to  sleep,  however, 
they  carefully  examined  the  premises  as  to  its  exits,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  only  entrance  and  exit. 
They  refrained  from  saying  anything  concerning  their  real  business 
until  early  tlie  following  morning,  when  the  horses  were  saddled  and 
they  aj)peared  ready  to  proceetl  on  their  journey.     Then  they  asked 


EXF-CUTION  OF  HUNTER. 

who  the  sleeper  was  who  had  never  spoken  or  uncovered  his  head. 
The  reply  was  that  lie  was  unknown  ;  had  been  there  two  days,  driven 
in  by  the  storm.  Asked  to  describe  him,  the  description  was  that  of 
Hunter. 

The  Vigilantes  then  went  to  the  bed,  and  laying  a  firm  hand  on 
the  sleeper,  gripped  the  revolvers  held  by  him  in  his  hands  beneath 
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tbe  bed-clotlics.  "Bill  Hunter"  was  called  upon  to  arise  and  behold 
grim  men  with  guns  leveled  at  his  head.  lie  asked  to  be  taken,  to 
Virginia  City,  but  he  soon  found  a  shorter  road  lay  before  him.  Two 
miles  from  there  tliey  halted  beneath  a  tree  with  a  branch  over  which 
a  rope  could  be  thrown,  and  a  spar  to  which  tlie  end  could  be  fastened. 
Scraping  away  a  foot  of  snow,  they  built  a  lire  and  cooked  their  break- 
fast. After  breakfast  they  consulted  and  took  a  vote  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  prisioner.  That  vote  determined  the  execution  to  bo 
instant.  The  perils  of  the  long  tramp  over  the  mountain  divide,  the 
recrossing  of  the  icy  stream,  the  small  force  involved  in  his  capture 
and  tiie  certainty  of  an  attempt  at  rescue  when  his  capture  became 
known  to  his  accomplices,  all  served  to  influence  his  execution  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  long  catalogue  of  crimes  he  had  committed 
was  read  to  him  and  he  was  asked  to  plead  any  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  his  behalf.  There  were  none  and  he  remained  silent.  He 
had  once  been  an  honest,  hard-working  man  and  bcheved  to  bo  an 
upright  citizen.  In  an  evil  hour  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  thcAvicked 
I)and  who  likewise  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  His  sole  request  was 
that  his  friends  in  the  States  should  not  be  informed  of  the  mariner  of 
liis  death.  Thus  died  the  last  of  Plummer's  famous  band  of  outlaws, 
executing  in  his  last  movements  the  pantomime  of  grasping  an  imagin- 
ary ]nstol,  cocking  it,  and  discharging  in  rapid  succession  its  six 
ghostly  barrels. 


CHAPTER   XXXV, 


THE  EXECUTION  OP  RLADE-THE  8TOKY  OK  HIS  LIFE  AND  DEATH-HIS  WIFE-A 
NEW  AND  COUUECT  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  EAULY  LIFE  IN  ILLIPOIS-HIS  DIFFU 
CULTY  WITH  JULES  BENI-THE  SUBSEQUENT  KILLING  OF  BENI  BY  SLADE'S 
DIIIECTION-SLADE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OVERLAND  EXPKESS-HIS  RE- 
MOVAL  TO  MONTANA-FREIGHTING  ON  MILK  RIVER-K,VHNS  LARGE  SUMS  OF 
MONEY  WHICH  13  SPENT  IN  UI0TI0U3  DISSIPATION-HE  STAMPS  UPON  THE 
WRIT  OF  A  COURT  AND  POINTS  HIS  PISTOL  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  JUDGE- 
HIS  ARREST  AT  VIRGINIA  CITY,  MONTANA-HIS  EXECUTION. 

Among  all  the  executions  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Montana 
none  occasioned  so  much  comment,  mingled,  on  the  part  of  many 
good-minded  citizens,  with  genuine  regret,  as  that  of  Joseph  Alfred 
Slade,  and  no  act  of  the  Vigilantes  performed  while  in  supremo  power 
met  with  such  adverse  criticism.  In  fact,  he  was  or  had  been  a 
member  of  that  organization  himself,  and  declared  himself  to  be  in 
favor  of  "good  order"  in  tlio  Territory.  To  the  curse  of  liquor,  how- 
ever, is  due  the  course  which  led  finally  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
his  former  comrades.  He  was  raised  in  Clinton  county,  Illinois,  came 
of  a  highly  respected  family,  and  bore  an  excellent  reputation  while 
residing  at  his  home.  lie  was  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  gang  of 
outlaws  who  made  a  pandemonium  of  the  young  Territory  and  whose 
death  at  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citizens  was  the  just  desert  for  their 
dark  crimes  and  numerous  deeds  of  bloodshed.  The  acts  which  gave 
a  celebritv  to  his  name  were  performed  in  another  part  of  the  Great 
West,  chiefly  on  the  old  Overland  Mail  line,  where  for  years  he  was  a 
trusted  official.  He  was  a  man  of  good  business  qualifications  and 
possessed  the  knack  of  making  money  in  fields  where  others  failed, 
lie  was  withal  an  honest,  kind-hearted,  intelligent  man,  noted  for  his 
strong  friendships  and  generous  qualities  and  the  power  of  attracting 
the  favorable  notice  of  even  strangers.  There  are  to-day  a  multitude 
of  men  in  the  far  West  possessing  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  life,  many  of  Avhom  were  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, who  still  speak  of  him  as  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  not  only 
deplore  his  death  but  pronounce  his  execution  as  a  murder.  To  the 
habits  of  intemperance  Avhich  grew  with  his  years  and  excited  the 
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wild  lawlessness  that  eventually  ended  his  career  on  the  gallows  must 
he  attributed  the  remarkable  changes  which  reversed  his  nature  and 
converted  him  from  a  good,  law-abiding  citizen  to  an  outlaw  whose 
acts  under  its  influence  were  deemed  worthy  of  death. 

Slade  was  a  division  su])erintendent  on  the  mail  line  running  from 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Salt  Lake  City;  his  division  included  that  part  of 
the  line  beginning  at  the  "Upper  Crossing"  of  the  South  Platte  River 
to  Rocky  Ridge,  known  as  the  Sweetwater  division. 

Much  has  been  related  of  his  encounter  with  Jules  Beni,  and  his 
subsequent  death  at  the  hands  of  Slade,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  comment  by  his  enemies.  There  have  been  numerous  versions 
of  the  affair,  but  my  source  of  information  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  its  correctness. 

Jules  Beni  was  a  Frenchman  who  kept  the  station  at  the  "  Upper 
Crossing,"  and  from  whom  the  town  of  Julesburg  derived  its  name, 
lie  was  known  and  feared  for  his  lawless  character,  and  his  high-handed 
acts  in  dealing  with  the  stock  of  the  line  and  constant  feuds  arising 
therefrom,  first  induced  the  company  in  1858  to  appoint  Slade  to  the 
agency  of  that  particular  division.  Jules  would  not  willingly  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  new  agent,  nor  in  fact  to  any  one  whom  he 
could  intimidate.  But  Slade  being  a  man  of  most  determined  will, 
would  not  brook  the  interference  of  Jules,  and  finally  the  mutual  dis- 
like led  to  an  open  rupture.  Jules  had  discharged  a  man  and 
Slade  re-employed  him.  Jules  had  "sequestrated"  some  of  the 
stock  and  Slade  had  recovered  it  for  the  company.  This  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  This  difference,  however,  was  smoothed  over  and  the 
"affair"  was  presumed  by  all  to  be  amicably  adjusted.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  matter  still  rankled  in  the  Frenchman's  heart  and 
he  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  kill  his  adversary. 

One  day  early  in  the  spring  of  1859,  Slade  chanced  to  be  at  Upper 
Crossing  and  he,  some  of  the  stage  boys  and  Jules  were  all  in  the  cor- 
ral, engaged  in  conversation.  Jules  was  the  first  to  withdraw  and 
enter  the  house.  He  was  followed  f?  .^.i  after  by  Slade,  who  remarked  : 
"  I  will  go  in  and  get  something  to  eat."  There  were  two  houses,  one 
an  adobe  where  Jules  lived — the  other  a  frame  structure  in  which  the 
stage  boys  were  served  their  meals.  As  Slade  was  about  to  enter  the 
frame  building,  the  remaining  boys  saw  Jules  emerge  from  the  adobe 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to  Slade  :    "  Look 
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out,  lie's  going  to  slioot !  As  Shule,  wlio  was  unarmed  (antl  this  fact 
had  probably  been  ])erceived  by  Jules)  turned  suddenly  about,  he 
received  three  shots  from  Jules'  revolver.  He  did  not  fall,  however, 
and  seeking  to  linish  the  bloody  work,  Jules  reached  within  the  open 
door  for  a  double-barreled  sliot-gun  and  lired  the  contents  of  both 
l)arrels  into  Slade's  l)ody.  He  fell  to  the  earth,  and  Jules  suj)posinghe 
had  killed  him,  informed  the  boys  they  could  bury  him  in  a  new  goods 
box  he  had  a  short  time  before  received.  Slade  hearing  the 
remark  I'aised  himself  up  slightly,  and  replied  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  make  such  preparations  as  he  did  not  intend  to  die,  but  would  live 
to  avenge  the  cowardly  attack  of  Jules,  lie  was  thereupon  taken  into 
the  house,  received  prompt  attention  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  enal)led  to 
be  removed  to  his  old  home  at  Carlisle,  Illinois,  where  he  rapidly 
recovered  and  in  due  time  returned  to  his  duties  on  the  stage  line. 

After  realizing  the  situation  and  discussing  the  cowardice  of  the 
attack  and  lack  of  provocation,  the  stage  bo\'s  decided  to  be  execu- 
tioners themselves,  and  stringing  a  pole  across  two  large  freight 
wagons,  hung  Jules  Beni  to  the  beam.  At  this  instant  Len  Ficklin, 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  whole  line,  arrived  and  cut  him 
down  before  life  was  extinct.  After  his  revival  and  it  was  found  that 
Slado  would  recover,  he  was  offered  his  freedom  on  condition  that  he 
would  leave  the  country.  Jules  gladly  accepted  the  terms  and  (juickly 
de])arted  for  Denver. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  period  there  was  no  legal 
tribunal  near  at  hand,  before  which  he  could  be  tried  and  punished  for 
his  offense.  In  fact  there  was  no  "la\v"  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
California,  save  the  Miners  Courts  at  "Oein  er  and  in  Nevada  and  the 
Moimon  tribunal  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Colorado  was  not  then  a  Ter- 
ritoiy  there  was  a  kind  of  provisior-al  ifovernment,  and  the  Territorial 
name  presented  was  that  of  Jefferson,  afterward  changed  to  Colorado 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Organic  Act. 

When  Slade  recovered  from  his  severe  wounds  and  returned  again 
to  his  field  of  labor  he  was  disposed  to  avoid  his  assailant  and  went  so 
far  as  to  send  Avord  tc  Jules  that  he  would  never  "  hurt,"  him,  but  warned 
him  at  the  same  time  never  to  come  into  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
They  were  now  a  lo,ig  way  apart  and  Jules  would  have  to  come  all 
the  way  from  Denver  to  what  is  now  Julesburg  to  reach  the  vicinity 
of  Slade's  labors.  Neverthless  he  did  come,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Slade. 
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Two  years  afterward,  in  August,  1861,  Slado  was  proceeding 
over  his  division  from  Ilocky  Ridge,  Sweetwater  eastward,  iuid  on 
the  line  lie  heard  that  Jules  was  near  by,  driving  some  stock  'ilong  the 
rogui  r  stage  road  he  was  obliged  to  pass  over  in  the  ))crfornii;nce  of 
his  duties.  Slade's  family  resided  at  Ilorso  Shoe,  thirty'  or  forty  'r.iles 
west  of  Foi't  Laramie,  and  there  ho  halted  and  remained  a  whole 
week  for  the  purpose,  it  is  believed,  to  allow  Jules  to  pass  out  of  the 
country  with  his  stock.  Proceeding  again  eastward  over  his  division, 
after  the  lapse  of  a.week,  he  found,  on  reaching  Laramie,  that  Jules  had 
not  gone  out  of  the  country,  but  was  only  twelve  miles  distant.  After 
a  hasty  consultation  with  some  of  his  friends,  ho  determined  to  capture 
and  kill  his  adversary,  for  he  was  cautioned  that  if  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  Jules  would,  from  ambush,  tire  upon  and  kill  him,  and, 
perhaps,  others  in  1::;=  attempt. 

A  plan  was  formed,  and  Jules  and  his  party  were  captured 
twenty  miles  east  of  Laramie,  and  Slade,  arriving  soon  after,  took  the 
matter  in  his  own  hands  and  shot  him  to  death.  Jules  offered  stern 
resistance  to  his  captors,  firing  upon  them  several  times,  and  was 
secured  after  a  running  fight,  in  which  one  shot  took  effect.  After  his 
(loath  a  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Bordeau,  was  cho-en  to  select 
sufficient  stock  to  reimburse  Slade  for  expenses  incurred,  while 
recovering  from  Beni's  murderous  attack  tAvo  years  before.  The 
remainder  of  his  stock  and  the  money  on  his  person  were  disposed  of 
in  accordance  with  his  own  directions. 

In  justification  of  this  deed  of  bloodshed  on  the  part  of  Slade,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Frenchman  lingered  on  the  road  for  the  purpose 
of  a  hostile  meeting  with  Slade;  that  he  frequently  indulged  in  such 
expressions  as  "I  have  come  for  a  topknot,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it;"' 
"not  afraid  of  any  d — d  driver,  express  rider  or  any  one  else  in  the 
mail  company,  and  that  if  Slade  did  not  kill  Beni  he  would  himself  be 
slaughtered  by  him."  The  mail  company,  which  employed  him,  and  a 
military  tribunal  at  Laramie,  the  nearest  for  1,500  miles,  tonhich  he 
surrendered  after  the  shooting  of  Beni,  exonerated  him. 

It  is  alleged  by  others,  but  denied  by  his  friends  that,  after  killing 
Jules,  he  cut  off  his  ears  and  carried  them  in  his  vest  pocket  for  a  long 
time  ;  also,  tliat  he  prolonged  the  agony  of  his  enemy  by  shooting  him 
to  death  by  degrees. 

It  is  also  affirmed  that  on  the  line  of  his  division  he  was  cruelly 
quarrelsome,  and  on  one  occasion  killed  the  father  of  the  little  half-breed 
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boy,  whom  he  afterward  adopted  and  who  lived  with  his  widow  after 
his  execution. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  on  another  occasion,  some  emigrants  having 
their  stock  either  lost  or  stolen,  and  Slade  being  apprised  of  it,  went 
in  company  with  one  of  them  to  a  ranch,  the  owner  of  which  he  sus- 
pected of  stealing  the  stock,  and,  opening  fire  upon  them  through  the 
door,  killed  three  and  wounded  the  fourth. 

Stories  of  his  hanging  men  and  of  innumerable  assaults,  shootings 
and  beatings  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  principal  actor, 
form  part  of  the  legends  of  the  vanished  stage  lines. 

But  this  was  the  reputation  he  bore  with  him  to  Virginia  City, 
Montana,  to  which  place  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1863.  During  the 
following  summer  he  went  to  Milk  River  as  a  freighter,  where  he 
accumulated  great  gains,  but  spent  them  ])rofusely. 

After  the  execution  of  the  five  men  on  the  14th  of  January,  the 
Vigilantes  considered  their  Avork  accomplished.  Having  freed  tlio 
Territory  of  highwaymen  and  murderers,  they  determined  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  civil  authority  they  would  establish  a  provis- 
ional court,  Avhere  all  offenders  might  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury. 
The  tearing  in  pieces  and  stamping  u{)on  a  writ  of  this  court,  organ- 
ized in  the  interest  of  peace  and  social  order  and  civil  authority,  and 
the  menace  of  its  judge  at  the  point  of  a  derringer  by  Slade,  was  the 
culminating  act  which  led  to  his  execution.  He  had  never  been 
accused  of  murder  or  even  suspected  of  robbery  in  the  Territory. 
The  latter  crime  had  never  been  imputed  to  him  anyAvhere.  His  law- 
less acts,  while  intoxicated,  and  his  defiance  of  the  duly  accredited 
civil  authority  led  to  the  belief  that  as  ho  had  killed  men  In  other 
places  he  would,  unless  checked  in  his  wild  career,  commit  the  same 
act  in  Virginia  City. 

After  his  return  from  Milk  Eiver,  his  intemperate  habits  increased 
so  fearfully  that  his  demonstrations  were  perfectly  violent,  and  it 
became  a  common  thing  for  him  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  He  and 
his  pals  would  gallop  on  horseback  through  its  main  streets,  shooting 
and  yelling  like  red  devils,  firing  their  revolvers,  riding  their  horses 
within  the  open  doors  of  stores,  and  engage  in  the  destruction  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  therein,  while  using  the  most  iusulting  language  to 
their  inmates. 

Many  times  he  was  warned  by  his  friends  that  his  lawless  conduct 
Avould  end  in  certain  retribution.    He  heeded  not  their  kindly  warnings^ 
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but  persisted  in  liis  lawless  coarse  until  each  moment  the  public 
expected  some  bloody  outrage  at  his  hands.  Finally,  after  one  of  his 
all-night  carouses,  in  which  he  and  his  companions  had  made  the  town 
a  pandemonium,  he  was  arrtsted  by  the  sheriff  and  taken  before  the 
court  of  Judge  Alexander  Davis.  While  the  warrant  of  his  arrest  was 
being  read  by  way  of  his  arraigneraent,  he  seized  the  writ  and  tore  it 
in  pieces  and  stamped  upon  it  in  mad  fury.  The  day  before  he  had 
threatened  to  murder  a  peaceable  citizen,  who  had  merely  remonstrated 
against  his  riding  his  horse  into  his  store,  and  now  he  sought  out  Judge 
Davis,  and  with  a  loaded  derringer  threatened  his  life.      This  act  of 
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violence  sealed  his  dcK>ni.  The  Vigilance  Committee  was  called  once 
more  together,  and  after  dehberation,  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
him.  Although  loth  to  jierform  this  act,  they  were  forced  by  puolio 
opinion  to  execute  it.  Six  handre«l  miners  marclied  in  a  body  to  the 
executive  committee  and  demandetl  his  execution. 

In  the  meantime  Slade  luad  found  out  what  was  intended,  and  was 
instantly  sobered  l»v  the  information.     lie  wont  to  Judge  Davis  and 
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too  late.  The  head  of  the  column  wheeled  into  Wallace  Street  and 
halted  in  front  of  the  store  where  he  was  in  the  act  of  apologizing  to 
Judge  Davis,  arrested  him  and  informed  him  of  his  doom.  He  now 
began  to  plead  unceasingly  for  his  life  and  to  see  liis  dear  wife,  between 
whom  and  Slade  there  existed ;  warm  affection;  for  when  sober,  he 
was  a  kind  man  and  an  affectionate  husljand.  She  at  this  time  was  at 
their  ranch  on  the  Madison,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Virginia  City. 
Possessed  of  many  personal  attractions,  youthful,  Ijright  and  viva- 
cious, and  withal  of  most  ])leasing  manners,  she  was  at  the  same  limo 
of  ardent  temperament,  strong  physique  and  a  most  accomplisheil 
horsewoman. 

A  message  from  Slade  at  full  speed  bore  to  her  the  news  of  his 
dire  peril.  In  a  moment  she  was  in  the  saddle  and  urging  her  lleetos, 
charfjer  over  the  r(jckv  road  to  Virtjinia  Citv. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  were  fast  l)iMng made  for  iiis  execution. 
Across  the  top  of  the  high  gate-post  of  the  corral,  beneath  the  site  of 
Russell's  stone  building-s,  was  laid  a  beam  to  which  the  rope  was  fastened 
and  a  dry-goods  box  served  for  tiio  platform  of  the  gallows.  To  this 
place  Slade  was  carried,  sui-rounded  by  a  guard  of  a  thousand  men, 
grim  and  resolute  m  their  demeanor  and  determination.  He  was  so 
exhausted  I)y  his  lamentations,  tears,  appeals  and  prayei's,  tliat  he  was 
well  nigh  unable  to  stand  beneath  the  fatal  beam  while  they  adjusted 
tiio  r()[)e  al)out  his  neck.  lie  still  begged  in  most  i)iteous  terms  to  see 
Ins  wife.  Had  that  stern  W(mian  reached  in  time  the  object  of  her 
passionate  devotion  she  would  iiave  shot  him  dead  witli  her  own  hands 
ere  she  would  have  seen  him  die  a  felon's  death.  He  ke[>t  repeatedly 
calling  her  name  and  exclaimini;,  '•  ]Mv  God  I  "Mv  God!  Must  I 
die?     Oh.   my  dear  wife  I "' 

All  things  i)eing  ready,  tiie  command  was  given:  "]\[en.  do  your 
duty,"  and  the  box  being  (juickly  slijiped  from  beneath  his  feet,  he 
died  almost  instantaueouslv.  His  bodv  was  I'emoved  to  the  Virjjinia 
Hotel,  where  it  was  scarcely  laid  <nit  when  his  unfortunate  wife 
arrived,  only  to  lind  him  dead  in  the  darkened  room.  AVith  heait- 
i-ending  cries  she  bewailed  his  death,  and,  embracing  the  inanimate 
form,  she  bedewed  the  cold  remains  with  a  turrent  of  tears.  It  was 
long  before  her  grief  and  tears  were  assuaged,  or  that  her  lamentations 
ceased  over  her  sudden  and  exti-eme  bereavement. 

Sucli  was  the  close  of  the  career  of  Joseph  Alfred  Slade,  "the  idol 
of  liis  followers  and   the   lori'or  of  his  foes."     His      as  a   nitrire  of 
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stange  conti'adictions.  With  generosity,  courteous  kindness,  firm 
frieiidsliip,  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  and  unalterable  devotion  to 
his  attachments,  he  combined  destructiveness,  violent  lawlessness,  rude- 
ness of  speech,  and  "  volcanic  "  outbursts  of  passion,  that  made  him  the 
scourge  of  society.  But  may  we  not  ascribe  all  the  darker  portions 
of  Ills  nature,  that  obscured  its  more  generous  and  beautiful  traits,  that 
otherwise  would  have  made  him  a  king  among  men,  to  the  fiery  com- 
pounds he  poured  into  his  system,  and  whose  poisonous  vapors  clouded 
his  mind,  dethroned  his  reason,  drove  him  to  madness  and  the  commis- 
sion of  those  lawless  acts  against  the  peace  of  society,  the  tenure  of 
social  order  and  the  rights  of  man.  for  which  he  atoned  upon  tlie  gal- 
\o\Ysi  Let  the  indictment  lie  at  the  doors  of  those  who  thus  opened 
tlie  way  for  his  lawlessness  bv  first  detluoninff  his  reason.  Bevoiid 
the  frost  line  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore  line  of  time  that  indict- 
ment will  be  read,  and  who  shall  he  called  to  plead?  Shall  it  be 
Slade,  or  those  who  made  him  a  madman? 


■*« 


CHAPTER  XXX Yl. 


VIGILANCE  COMMITTEES  IN  MONTANA,  CONTINUED  —  NAMES  AND  DATES  OF  EXE- 
CUTIONS BY  ITS  DECREES— STOKY  OF  THE  SNOW-DRIFTS  ON  THE  COLUMBIA- 
THE  HEROIC  SOt'L  OF  THE  ROBBER  CHIEF-JOAQUIN  MILLER'S  STORY  OF 
THEIR  ESCAPE  FROM  FREEZING. 

There  wei  b'l*.  few  more  executions  b}^  the  Yi<j;il!ince  Coininittee 
after  that  of  Slailc  ace  and  order  reigned,  broken  but  seldom  by 

acts  of  violence.  TVi:-  ever  tlie\'  occurred,  retribution  swiftly  followed. 
James  Brady,  a  saloonkeeper  in  the  Lower  Town  known  as  Nevada 
City,  was  tried,  condemned  and  hung  for  the  shooting  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  l\Iurphy,  against  Avhom  he  bore  a  grudge.  Before  his  death 
he  sent  the  following  letter  to  his  daughter : 

My  Dear  Diuighter  —  You  will  never  see  me  again.  In  iiu  evil  hour,  beinj,' 
under  tlie  control  and  influence  of  whisky,  I  tried  to  take  the  life  of  my  feliow-nian. 
I  tried  to  shoot  him  through  a  window.  He  will  in  all  probability  die  and  that  at 
my  hands.  I  ran  not  .say  I  should  not  suffer  the  penalty  affi.xed  to  the  violation  of 
law.  I  have  been  arrested,  tried  and  .sentenced  to  be  liangod  i)y  the  Vigilance 
( 'onimittee.  In  one  short  hour  I  will  have  gone  into  eternity,  Ry  the  love  I  feci 
for  you  in,  in  this  my  dying  hour,  I  entreat  yon  to  be  a  good  girl.  Walk  in  tlie 
ways  of  the  Lord.  Keep  heaven,  God  and  the  interest  of  your  soul  before  your  eyes. 
I  commend  and  commit  you  to  the  kee])ing  of  God.  Pray  for  my  soul.  Farewell, 
forever,  Your  father,  Jame*--  Buadv. 

In  July  ftillowing,  Jim  Kelly  was  hung  for  horse-stealing  at  Oliver 
Station,  on  the  line  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Montana  stage  road.  While 
he  was  y(?t  on  the  trap,  some  Shoshone  Indian  warriors  came  up  and 
viewed  the  proceedings  with  evident  amazement.  When  the  plank 
was  knocked  from  under  him  and  he  swung  into  eternity,  the  Indians 
gave  a  loud  "  Ugh  !  "  and  started  at  full  speed  for  their  camp.  Tlify 
had  never  before  seen  a  man  killed  in  that  manner,  and  were  tliot- 
oughly  frightened.  They  evidently  feared  that  the  same  death  would 
be  meted  out  to  them. 

Late  in  the  month  of  August,  1864,  a  man  of  the  name  of  James 
Brady,  of  Nevada,  was  robbed  of  $700  in  gold  by  one  John  Dolan, 
nlins  "Hard  Hat,"  who  had  been  living  with  him  and  took  the  money 
from  his  trousers  pocket.  Tie  made  his  escape  to  Salt  Lake  City,  but 
was  followed,  captured  and  brought  back  to  Nevada  City,  where  he 
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was  executed  for  tlie  crime  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  presence 
of  6,000  spectators. 

In  the  same  month  R.  C.  Rawley  was  hung  at  Bannock  City.  lie 
was  a  man  of  education,  of  line  appearance  until  consumed  by  liquor, 
and  had  once  been  a  merchant  in  a  large  Western  cit}'. 

The  next  execution  was  tluit  of  John  Kem,  alias  Bob  Block,  for 
tlie  inurder  of  Harry  Slater,  a  professional  gambler,  at  Helena. 

After  the  capture  and  execution  of  Jake  Silire,  alias  Jacob  Sea- 
christ,  a  " road  agent"  and  murderer  of  twelve  years' stantling,  and 
the  slayer  of  twelve  men,  all  of  which  he  openly  confessed  before  the 
I'ope  was  adjusted  about  his  neck,  and  he  was  swung  into  eternity  at 
Helena,  the  work  of  the  committee  drew  finally  to  a  close. 

Although  it  preserved  its  existence,  it  gradually  ceased  to  exercise 
its  functions;  its  name  more  than  its  efforts  sufliced  to  maintain  tran- 
(piility.  When  Chief  Justice  llosiner  arrived  in  the  Territory  and 
organized  the  Territorial  and  County  Courts,  he  deemed  it  important 
to  the  best  interests  of  society  that  with  the  organization  of  the  courts 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the  Vigilantes  should  cease.  He, 
therefore,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  referred  to  that  organiza- 
tion and  invited  them  to  sustain  the  authorities  as  citizens.  ThiS  was 
most  heartily  com})lied  with  by  the  now  famous  guardians  of  the 
peace,  who  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  transfer  their  assumed  dut\'  of  main- 
taining ])ublic  peace  and  order  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 

The  total  number  of  executions  by  order  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  Montana  was  thirty-two,  as  follows  ; 

George  Ives,  at  Nevada  City,  December  21st,  ]8(i!i. 

Erastiis  Viiger,  (iUuh  "Red,"  and  tJeorgo  W.  Brown,  at  '•  Stinking  Water  "' 
Viilley,  .January  4th,  1804. 

Henry  Pliimmer,  Ned.  Hay  and  Buck  Stinson,  at  Hannoek  City,  Iilontana, 
January  lOtli,  18()4. 

George  Law,  Frank  Parish,  Haze  Lyons,  Jaek  Galhighcr,  and  Boone  Helm,  at 
Virginia  City,  Montana,  January  14tli,  18(i4. 

Steve  Mar.sliland,  at  Big  Hole  Kanch,  January  lOth.   1804. 

William  Benton,  at  Deer  Lodge  Valley.  January  11th,   1804. 

Robert  Zacliery,  Cyrus  Skinner,  Ale.\ander  Carter  and  John  Cooi)er,  at  Ilell 
Gate,  .Montana,  .lanuary  24th,  1804. 

(Jeorge  Shears,  at  Prencli-town,  Montana,  February  2()tli,  18(i4. 

William  Graves,  nt  Fort  Owens,  Montana. 

William  Hunter,  at  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana,  February  ;!rd,  1804. 

.lohn  Wagoner  and  Joe  Pi/.anthia,  at  Bannoek  City,  Montana,  .January  11th,  1804. 

J.  A.  Slade,  Virginia  CMty,  IMontana. 

James  Brady,  Virgiina  ("ity,  Montana,  1804. 

Jim  Kelly,  at  Oliver  Station,  Montana,  August  SOtli,  1864. 
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II.  C.  Rawley,  Bannock  City,  Montana,  September,  1804. 

.lohn  Dolan,  at  Nevada  City,  Montana,  September,  17th,  1864. 

■John  Silvie  nlins  Jacob  Seachrist,  Montana,  1805. 

James  Danie's,  at  Helena  City,  Montana,  180.5. 

John  Morgan  and  John  Jaciison,  horse  thieves,  at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  1805. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  of  whom  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  with  their  lives,  nearly  one  hundred  were  banished  from  tlie 
Territory,  including  a  laAvyer  named  Thurmond,  who  afterward  brought 
suit  against  some  of  the  Vigilantes  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  recover 
damages  for  the  arbitrary  act. 

The  institution  of  government  for  a  people  is,  that  the  governed 
may  obtain  security  of  life  and  pi-operty.  Without  such  safeguard 
social  order  could  not  exist.  Society  would  be  anarchy  and  the  law 
of  right  would  be  that  of  might.  In  all  governments  there  must  of 
necessity  be  both  the  law  and  the  sword,  laws  without  arms  woul  ! 
give  us  not  freedom  but  licentiousness,  and  arms  witliout  laws  would 
produce,  not  subjection,  but  slavery.  In  a  state  of  society  where 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  applied  and  the  tenure  of  life  and 
property  rests  upon  the  frail  foundation  of  individual  strength  and 
prowess,  where  lawlessness  usurps  the  power  that  should  prevail  in  a 
reign  of  peace  and  order,  where  coui'ts  of  law  do  not  exist  or,  if  exist- 
ing, are  either  pov/^erless  to  enforce  their  decrees  or  tliemselves  so 
tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  as  to  render  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  abortive,  what  can  be  done,  3'ea,  what  must  be 
done,  to  establish  order,  restrain  the  turbulent,  protect  the  weak  and 
administer  justice  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  human  progress  ? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  community  as  a  whole  must  exert 
its  inherent  power  to  maintain  peace  and  order  essential  to  security  of 
life  and  property. 

Upon  this  ground  alone  can  be  justified  the  organization  and 
subsequent  act  of  the  vigilance  committees  of  California  and  Montana. 
No  one  can  den}'  the  stern  necessity  that  existed  for  their  formation. 
Xo  one  can  deny  that  with  their  advent  and  determined  action,  violence 
gave  way  to  peace,  lawlessness  to  order,  peril  to  safety,  sedition  to 
quietude,  and  murder  and  robbery  to  security  of  life  and  property. 
If  such  were  their  final  results,  and  with  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
order  came  prosperity,  hapi)iness  in  men's  daily  pursuits,  and  the 
attendant  increase  and  growth  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  stead  of 
violence,  disorder,  distrust,  robbery,  rapine  and  assassination,  is  it  not 
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tlie  best  argument  in  favor  of  their  formation  and  the  need  tiiereof? 
Ill  other  words  is  it  not  written  upon  the  foundations  of  the  commer- 
cial and  political  empires  on  the  ocean's  shore  lines,  and  on  the  granite 
rocks  and  mountain  walls  of  Montana,  that  all  their  subsequent  wealth 
and  progress  is  due  to  the  peace,  order  and  security  instituted  by  their 
vigilance  committees  ? 

That  such  was  the  state  of  society  in  the  New  El  Dorados  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Montana  that  prompted  these  organizations,  no  right- 
minded  man  will  deny.  The  statement  of  the  atrocious  crimes  for 
which  they  were  condemned  and  executed  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
condition  of  the  society  they  had  made  by  their  lawless  acts,  as  well 
as  a  plea  of  justification  for  the  means  adopted  for  its  cure.  It  was 
the  knife  applied  by  the  physician  to  the  festering  sores  on  the  body 
politic,  in  the  heroic  treatment  imperative  for  its  return  to  healthful 
vigor. 

That  wrongs  were  committed  and  injustice  occasionally  done  by 
the  hasty  judgment  frequently  necessary  in  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused,  can  not  be  denied.  For  all  of  which  only 
regret  can  be  affirmed.  The  Roman  maxim,  '■^  Inter  arma  silent  leges'' 
springs  from  the  necessity  of  the  common  defense.  But  when  the  laws 
are  silent  from  brutal  violence  on  tlie  part  of  lawless  banditti  or  the 
corruption  of  the  tribunals  organized  to  enforce  them,  then  they  must 
be  made  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  inspiration  through  the  mouths  of 
the  truer  and  nobler  elements  of  society,  whose  wisdom,  courage  and 
fidelity  form  the  foundation  of  all  security  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  The  ignominious  death  of  these  men  was  the  result 
of  crimes  for  the  most  part  barbarous  and  cowardly.  Yet,  within  the 
veins  of  some  given  over  to  deeds  of  violence  that  blacken  the  pages  of 
criminal  history,  flowed  the  blood  of  heroes,  at  least  such  as  that  of 
which  heroes  are  made.  In  moments  of  extreme  peril,  when  weak 
and  faltering  humanity,  overcome  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  sur- 
rounding them,  halted  by  the  wayside,  surrendered  in  despair,  or  lay 
down  at  length  to  die,  their  master  spirits  asserted  the  dominance  pro- 
ceeding from  their  royal  blood,  and  rose  up  like  giants  to  lead  the  way 
to  hope  and  rescue.  Let  me  relate  an  instance,  told  by  that  inimita- 
ble master  of  song  and  story,  Joaquin  Miller,  of  his  early  pioneer 
(lays.  "When  the  news  reached  California  that  gold  had  been  found 
ill  great  abundance  in  the  water-shed  of  the  Columbia  River,  without 
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waiting  lor  a  conlirmation  of  the  rumor,  great  numbers  of  miners 
l)ourecl  over  the  mountain  walls  of  California  and  Xevada  in  search  of 
their  fortunes,  wliich  the  early  days  of  '40  revealed.  It  was,  however, 
but  anotlier  of  those  '•stanii)edes"  which  wreck  the  hopes  and  lives  of 
the  adventurous  and  roving  miner,  and  one  by  one  they  struggled  back  to 
tiie  more  prosperous  fields  they  had  abandoneil  for  this  igim-fatuus.  One 
of  these  parties,  nearly  starved,  attempted  to  reach  Shoshone  Falls 
through  the  tliicklv-timberetl  mountains  from  Elk  Citv.  While  search, 
ing  for  game  one  day  they  chanced  to  strike  a  little  stream  that  ran 
down  from  the  mountain  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie  lying  near  the  center 
of  a  large,  snow-covered  horse-shoe,  opening  to  the  south,  about  thirty 
miles  in  diameter.  A  fallen  tamarack  had  uprooted  the  earth,  and, 
moved  by  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  one  of  the  gold-hunters  took  up 
a  pan  of  the  earth  and  carelessly  washed  it  in  the  stream.  What  was 
his  astonishment  to  reap  as  his  reward  a  handful  of  rough  little  speci- 
mens of  gold  dust,  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat !  It  was  of  poor 
quality,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  great  gold-belt 
embracing  Salmon,  Warrens,  Boise,  Owyhee  and  Blackfoot,  that  after- 
ward founded  the  political  divisions  of  Idaho  Teri-itory. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  December,  1 862,  a  fierce  storm  swept  over  the 
whole  gold  belt,  and  the  thousands  of  homeless  and  unprotected 
miners,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  their  blankets,  while 
working  their  claims,  began  to  pour  over  the  horse-shoe  in  the 
direction  of  Lewiston,  taking  with  tiiem  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  on 
the  bar  and  in  the  gulch  in  the  form  of  gold  dust.  The  story,  as 
related  by  Joaquin  Miller,  one  of  their  number,  is  full  of  vivid 
interest.  One  word  as  to  this  remarkable  man,  Joaquin  Miller, 
"  The  Poet  of  the  Sierras,"  wiiose  touching  songs  awaken  within  us  a 
reverence  for  Nature's  nobility.  A  minstrel  unto  the  might}'  manor 
born,  whose  first  vision  fell  upon  nature's  majestic  works,  and  where 
songs  are  the  pictures  of  its  splendor.  The  fire  of  his  pen  thrills  the 
heart.  His  wealth  of  intelligence,  broad  views,  evidenced  by  travel 
and  contact  with  the  world,  his  genial  disposition  made  sunnier  by 
nature's  beautiful  and  lofty  truths,  make  him  the  genial  and  sunny 
companion  of  the  fireside.  He  is  one  of  the  world's  earnest  workers, 
whose  ambition  to  perform  the  uses  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-man,  has  inspired  him  to  build  fii-m  foundations,  laid  broad  and 
deep  in  nature's  love  and  sympath3\     Long  may  he  live  to  wield  his 
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master  pen.  He  and  a  party  of  nine  were  making  their  way  to 
Walla  "Walla  via  Lewisburg,  with  a  large  amount  of  gold  dust 
belonging  to  tiie  individual  members  of  the  party.  This  party  had 
been  followed  from  the  mines  by  Dave  English  and  Nelson  Scott,  two 
of  the  most  noted  desperadoes  of  the  mines,  accompanied  by  four 
others  of  like  cliaracter,  but  not  so  well  known.  As  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  civil  law  and  Vigilance  Committees  hail  not  yet  been 
created,  these  men,  black  with  crime,  moved  about  the  various  camps 
with  the  same  freedom  as  men  of  good  cliaracter.  English  was  a 
thick  set,  powerful  man,  with  black  beard  and  commanding  manners. 
One  of  his  gray  eyes  appeared  to  be  askew,  otherwise  he  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  usually  good-natured,  but  terrible  when  aroused.  Scott 
was  tall,  slim,  brown-haired,  with  features  as  fair  and  delicate  as 
those  of  a  woman.  All  of  the  band  of  six  were  young  men  well 
known  in  Califorr.ia,  one  cf  them  having  been  connected  with  a 
circus.  The  party  of  miners,  after  six  days'  travel,  reached  Lewiston 
in  safet}',  and  English  and  his  companions  arrived  the  following  day. 
The  river  was  frozen  over  and  the  steamboats  all  tied  up  for  the 
winter,  and  the  ferry  almost  impassable.  The  miners  and  robbers 
watched  each  other's  motions,  and  the  latter  knew  t'l.eir  motives  had 
been  divined.  The  miners  scarce  had  crossed  the  ferry,  when  the 
robbers  followed.  The  large  amount  of  gold  dust  of  the  miners  was 
the  object  of  their  prey.  They  were  splendidly  mounted  and  well 
armed,  and  prepared  for  any  deed  to  accomplish  their  end.  Says  the 
narrator:  "  It  was  twenty-four  miles  to  Petalia,  the  nearest  station. 
Tlie  days  were  short,  and  the  snow  deep.  With  the  best  of  fortune 
they  did  not  expect  to  make  it  before  night.  At  noon  they  left  the 
Alpowa,  and  rode  to  a  vast  plateau  without  stone,  stake  or  sign  to 
point  the  way  to  Petalia,  twelve  miles  distant.  The  snow  became 
deeper  and  more  difficult,  and  a  furious  Avind  set  in  that  blind  •.;  !:ad 
discouraged  their  horses.  The  cold  was  intense.  They  had  not  been 
an  hour  on  this  high  plain  before  each  inan's  face  was  a  mass  of  ice, 
and  their  horses  white  with  frost.  The  sun  faded  in  the  storm  like  a 
star  of  morning  drowned  in  a  flood  of  dawn.  Grave  fears  now  beset 
them.  English  and  his  robber  party  still  kept  the  lead.  Once  they 
stopped,  consulted,  looked  back,  and  then  in  a  little  while  silentl}' 
moved  on.  The  storm  was  so  terrific  that  the  trail  behind  them  was 
obliterated  the  instant  they  passed  on;  return  was  therefore  impossible 
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had  it  l)eon  possible  for  them  to  recross  tiie  river  slioiikl  tliey 
roach  it.  A^ain  the  robbers  halteil,  iiiithlled  togetiier,  h)olve(l  buck, 
and  ag.'iin  sti'uygied  on,  Enyli.sh,  tlie  man  of  iron,  most  of  the  time 
keepi.ig  tlie  lead.  They  now  knew  they  were  in  deadly  peril,  not 
from  the  robbers  but  fi'om  the  storm.  A^jain  the  robber  band  halted, 
again  grouped  together,  gesticulating  wildly  as  if  in  violent  argument- 
ative altercation,  and  again  moved  slowly  on.  The  party  of  miners 
followed,  the  horses  llonudering  in  the  deep  snow,  while  the  trail 
closed  like  a  grave  behind  them.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
standing  up  to  lila  waste  in  the  snow,  English  shouted  to  them  to 
approach.  T'ushing  on  through  the  storm,  wfth  their  heads  bowed 
and  necks  bent  like  cattle,  shielding  themselves  from  a  fierce  blast, 
they  reached  the  robber  party. 

"  II — I's  to  pay,  boys! "  said  English,  "I  tell  you  h — I's  to  pay,  and 
if  we  don't  keep  our  heads  level  we'll  go  up  the  tlume  like  a  spring  sal- 
mon. Which  way  do  you  think  is  the  station  i "  No  one  could  tell. 
To  add  to  the  consternation,  they  now  found  that  tliree  of  their  party 
were  missing.  They  shouted  through  the  stoi'm,  but  no  answer  came 
back;  they  never  saw  them  again.  In  the  spring  some  Indians  found 
and  brought  in  a  note  boolc,  in  which  was  recorded  this  writing :  "  Lost 
in  the  snow,  December  19th,  1802.  James  A.  Keel,  of  Macoupin 
county,  Illinois;  Wesley  Dean,  of  St.  Louis,  Ed.  Parker,  of  Boston." 
At  the  same  time  they  brought  in  a  pair  of  boots  containing  bones  of 
human  feet.  A  party  of  citizens  went  out  and  found  the  remains  of 
the  three  men,  together  with  a  large  sum  of  nione}'. 

English  stopped,  studied  a  moment,  and  then  resolving  to  take  all 
in  his  own  hands,  said  :  "We  must  stick  together;  stick  together  and 
follow  me.  I  will  shoot  the  first  man  who  refuses  to  obey  and  send 
him  to  hell  a-fluking." 

Again  the  robber  chief,  now  in  supreme  command  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  death,  led  on.  The  band  struggled  on  in  silence,  benumbed, 
helpless  and  half  dead.  Scott  fleemed  like  a  chihl  beside  his  chieftain. 
The  balanceof  both  parties  were  as  feeble  and  as  spiritless  as  he.  Eng- 
lish was  the  only  one  whose  spirit  rose  above  the  storm.  Ilis  whole 
ferocious  nature  seemed  aroused.  A  t  times  he  swore  like  a  madman.  The 
storm  increased  in  fury;  darkness  came  suddenly  on,  and  they  could 
not  see  each  other's  faces.  English  shouted  aloud  above  the  blast : 
"Come  up  to   me!"     They  obeyed   and  huddled  around   him  like 
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children.  "  There  is  liut  one  chance,"  said  lie,  "  cut  your  saddles  off 
your  horses!"  He  <^A  the  horses  as  close  togiither  as  possiljle 
and  shot  them  down,  ihi^iwing  away  his  pistols  as  he  emptied  them. 
Placing  the  saddles  on  top  of  the  pile  of  horses  he  made  each  man  wrap 
his  blankets  around  him  andLuddle  together  on  the  mass. 

"No  nodding  now,**  said  English,  "  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that 
fails  to  answer  when  I  caJI  him."'  To  sleep  a  moment  meant  death  by 
freezing,  and  this  robber  chieff  this  king  of  men  in  the  hour  of  dire 
peril  and  death,  knew  it.  Every  man  seemed  to  surrender  all  hope, 
save  this  fierce  man  of  iron.  lie  moved  as  if  in  his  element.  lie  made 
a  track  in  the  snow  around  the  party  on  the  heap  and  kept  constantly 
moving  and  shouting.  Within  an  hour  they  saw  the  effect  of  his  rude 
action  ;  the  animal  h«it  from  the  horses  warmed  their  benumbed  and 
stiffened  limbs  as  it  rose  from  their  prostrate  bodies,  while  darkness 
and  the  storm  reign<:<l  orer  them.  Thustliev  remained  for  hours  ;  Ens:- 
lish  shouting  and  swearing  thnf>ugh  the  .storm,  tramped  in  the  circular 
track  he  made  about  them,  pisto]  in  hand,  to  keejjtheiu  awake  and  alive 
while  he  battered  his  own  iKxlytokeep  it  from  freezing.  Thus  the  ter- 
rible night  wore  on  until  towani  morning,  when  suddenly  English  ceased 
to  shout,  and  uttereil  a  terrifi;^  fxith  of  surprise.  The  storm  had  sud- 
denly lifted  like  a  curtain,  and  far  above  in  the  heavens  moved  the 
round  moon  on  its  stately  course.  It  was  to  that  band  of  half-dead,  and 
well-nigh  frozen  men  as  the  pillar  of  flame  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  were  saved.  AVith  the  dawn  of  the  morning  the  iron  man  bade 
the  others  follow  him.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  rise.  Tliey 
fell,  rose  again,  fell  and  finally  sto<><l  on  their  feet,  all  save  one,  a 
small  (rcrnuin  name  Iloss:  he  was  dead,  frozen  to  death. 

At  eleven  in  the  momang,  English,  who  still  resolutely  led  the 
partV;  gave  a  shout  of  joy  an  he  strx^l  on  the  edge  of  a  basaltic  cliff 
and  looked  down  on  the  j/arti^rre.  A  long  c.  iJght  pillar  of  white 
smoke  rose  from  the  station,  like  a  column  of  niarble  supporting  the 
over-hanging  dome.  Again,  it  ivas  the  pillia'  of  cloud  that  led  the 
children  of  Isreal,  nowUawliniftheseiostchildrenof  the  mountains  amid 
the  snow  wast<>s  of  thedreark-  plain.  Warmed  liack  again  to  life,  they 
returned  an:l  brought  in  the  \tfn\y  of  their  companion  with  his  l);ig  of 
gold  dust,  and  in  a  few  days  the  trail  was  broken. 

The  company  of  miners  rolantarily  gave  to  some  of  Englisli's 
band  a  portion  of  their  wealth.     English,  however,  resolutely    refused 
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to  accept  the  present.  They  parted  at  the  station,  and  the  miners 
pursued  their  way  in  safety  to  Walla  Walla. 

Some  months  later  English,  Scott,  and  another  of  his  band,  named 
Peoples,  were  arrested  for  highway  robbery  and  were  placed,  securely 
bound,  under  guard  in  a  log  house  on  the  stage  road.  That  night  was 
ormmized  the  first  vijjilance  committee  of  the  Northern  Territories. 
It  consisted  of  six  men  belonging  to  the  Idaho  Express  Company.  At 
midnight  they  condemned  them  to  death  and  acquainted  them  of  their 
fate.  Scott  asked  for  time  to  pray,  English  swore  i'uriously  and 
Peoples  was  silent. 

One  of  the  Vigilantes  approached  Scott  while  in  tiie  attitude  of 
prayer  and  began  to  adjust  the  noose  about  his  neck.  English  cried 
out,  "Hang  me  lirst  and  let  him  pray." 

The  wonderful  courage  of  the  man  api)ealed  to  the  sympathies 
and  admiration  of  these  rough  men  of  the  mountains,  and  they  would 
have  spared  him,  but,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  they  felt  they  could 
not  falter  now.  They  had  but  one  rope  and  executed  them  one  at  a 
time.  When  the  rope  was  adjusted  about  the  neck  of  English  he  was 
quietly  asked  by  his  executioners  to  invoke  the  mercy  of  his  God.  He 
held  his  head  down  a  moment,  muttered  something,  and  then  straight- 
ening up  turned  toward  Scott  and  said  :  "  Nelse,  pray  for  me  a  little, 
can't  you,  while  I  hang?     U — d  if  I  can  pray." 

He  looked  over  to  where  Peoples  sat  mute  as  a  stone,  and  contin- 
ued "D — d  if  I  can  pray;  Billy,  can  you?" 

Peoples  died  without  emotion  or  a  sti'uggle.  When  Scott's  turn 
came,  he  was  still  praying  devoutly.  He  offered  large  sums  of  money, 
which  he  had  secreted  in  the  mountains,  for  his  life ;  but  tliey  told  him 
lu;  must  likewise  die.  Seeing  there  was  no  escape,  he  removed  his 
watch  and  rings,  kissed  them  tenderly  and  handed  them  to  one  of  the 
Vigiliintes,  saying:  "Send  these  to  ray  poor  Arm ina,"  and  (piietly 
submitted  to  his  fate.  At  dawn  the  three  men  lay  dead  and  rigid  upon 
tiie  cabin  floor.  The  blood  that  dried  in  the  viens  of  one  was  of  the 
mould  that  runs  through  heroes'  veins,  and  had  he  in  his  early  days 
been  guided  in  the  noblerchannels  of  life,  he  might  have  been  a  ("a'sar 
or  a  Marlborough.  With  a  courage  as  sublime  as  the  bride  of  Collat- 
inus,  and  the  fortitude  of  a  Roman  soldier,  he  saved  the  lives  of  eleven 
human  beings  and  died,  within  four  months  after  this  sublime  act  of 
heroism,  an  ignotninious  death  by  the  halter,  for  robbing  a  stage  coach. 
Such  is  life  with  its  grandest  possibilities  and  its  narrowest  results. 
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INDIAN  DANCES- LEO  EN  UEKV  LOUR  OK  THEIU  SONG  AND  DANCB  — BABY  SONGS 
OF  INDIAN  MOTUEUS  THE  YOKNG  WAIIHIOKS  OKDEAL-DANCE  OF  THE 
CALUMET- INDIAN  KITES-  THE  SCALP  DANCE  ORICIN  OF  SCALPING  — NOT 
ALWAYS  FATAL- EXPEIUENCES  OF  THIS  INDIAN  PASTIME. 

All  of  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  possess  tlie  elements 
of  music,  and  tlieir  language  is  filled  with  eloquence  and  ])oetic  senti- 
ment. Blended  with  their  sonijs  and  chants  are  the  ever-en'ragin<r 
forms  of  their  ceremonial  dances.  They  are  sometimes  instituted  f<jr 
the  amusement  of  the  tribe,  but  most  generally  are  a  religious  observ- 
ance and  constitute  a  striking  characteristic  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  It  is  a  mode  they  adopt  to  express  intense  feeling  and  pas- 
sion, and  is  so  inherent  in  their  nature  as  to  be  the  last  condition  of 
their  wild  life  to  be  al)andoned  after  coming  under  the  influence  of 
civilization  and  Christian  t(!acliing.  Without  variation  they  have 
engaged  in  the  legendary  art  through  all  changes  of  their  history  as  a 
people,  and  wherever  j)ractice<l  to-day  are  the  same,  undoubtedly,  as 
those  of  five  centuries  ago.  There  is  no  fr  (st  or  religious  ceremony, 
no  rite  to  be  performed  in  peace  or  war,  tiiat  does  not  embrace  the 
songs  and  dances  of  their  remote  ancestry.  For  eacli  good  fortune 
in  their  rude  lives,  their  success  in  the  chase,  their  ii  lumplis  in  war, 
their  depredations  upon  the  tribal  wealth  of  their  foes,  the  scalps 
taken  from  their  enemies,  the  safe  return  of  a  war  ])arty,  the  i)repara- 
tions  for  a  warrior,  the  moving  of  an  Indian  village,  sickness  or 
famine,  lack  of  water  rain  or  bulfalo,  honors  conferred  upon  the 
renowned  of  their  tribes,  the  glory  of  un  achievement,  or  bereavement 
l)y  war  or  pestilence,  the  public  ojiinion  «)f  the  chief  men  of  their  tribe 
lis  well  as  the  moral  instruction  and  advice  given  their  young,  and  for 
every  ordinary  providential  care,  the  common  resource  of  the  Indiiius 
is  the  dance.  In  their  rude  society  its  various  forms  and  composition 
tak(!  the  ))lace  of  the  press,  the  books  of  iiistruction  and  the  means  of 
education  that  prevail  in  tlie  enlightened  societies  of  the  civilized 
world.  Their  "medicinemen,"  the])riests  and  prophets  of  their  tribes, 
cultivate  their  natural  instincts  for  these  forms  and  ceremoninls.  induct 
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them  in  the  dance,  originate  their  songs  and  become  their  poets  and 
historians.  Through  their  dances,  some  of  them  revolting  and  cruel  in 
the  cxtremest  degree,  tradition  descends  from  generation  to  generation, 
from  age  to  age,  and  all  the  legends  of  the  vast  tribes  that  once 
peopled  this  land  have  i)een  thus  handed  down  through  their  songs 
and  dances.  The  love  song  of  the  maiden,  the  wooing  of  the  young 
brave,  the  plaintive  melody  of  maternal  affection,  and  the  tearful  wail 
for  the  dead,  are  embalmed  from  generation  to  generation  in  their 
legendary  songs.  Even  the  little  children  playing  before  their  lodge 
doore  possess  their  simple  chants  taught  them  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
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to  lisp  in  Indian  svwable,  and  their  fables  and  tender  supplications  sung 
ages  ago,  are  preserved  in  their  duets  of  as  wild  song  as  when  Norma 
chants  her  love  refrain.  But  in  tlie  dance  and  its  mystic  forms  and 
ceremonies,  blended  with  the  wild  uotes  of  rude  voices,  are  recorded 
their  heroic  thought,  tiieir  warlike  deeds,  their  intense  ])assion  and  tlie 
customs  of  their  ancestors  ages  ago,  before  the  white  man  trod  tlic 
soil  of  the  New  AVorld. 

With  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  Great  Spirit  and  as  an  atonement  for 
all  past  misdeeds,  and  that  he  would  direct  the  steps  of  the  buffalo  very 
near  to  their  village, were  the  promptings  that  induced  the  Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  in  1807  to  make  their  gicat  "  Bull  Medicine." 
The  ceremonies  attendant  uj)on  this  particular  m.x  occupied  four  days. 
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and  uci-e  pi'eceded  1)V  el;il)orate prepiirations  on  tlio  jaitof  the  s(ji!;i\vs 
u  111)  ai-ranged  a  lai'gti  and  spacious  Indoo  and  cleaned  tlie  ground  coni- 
jKising  the  center  of  tlieir  village.  A  strict  fast  is  enj(jined  upon  all 
'A  lio  tid<p  part  in  the  ceremonies  during  the  whole  four  days,  hut  this 
is  not  so  much  of  a  [irivation  as  one  un;ic(iuainted  witii  Indian  lii'e  would 
suppose.  Frequently  whole  tribes  are  compelled  hy  lack  of  food  to 
last  for  even  a  longer  period,  and  each  day  the  warrior  tightens  the 
licit  about  his  waist  to  stay  the  cravings  of  luinger  and  patiently  awaits 
the  op[)ortunity  to  "gorge.''  The  Indian  system  seems  so  formed  hy 
long  experience  as  to  he  able  to  consume  the  most  solid  food  following 
a  long  fast  without  any  appreciahle  ill  effects;  and  that  which  would 
he  death  to  the  civilized  is  hut  an   increased  form  of  ])leasure  to  the 


The  first  day  of  the  proceedings,  the  old  .Mandan  medicine  man 
approached  thecenterof  the  space  aih)ttetl  for  tiie  rites,  near  the  lodge, 
siirroiunled  by  a  i>aiid  of  athletes  conspicuous  i'oi' their  strong  and  pow- 
ci'ful  physi(pie  as  well  as  their  contrast  with  the  old  and  shriveled 
Mandaii,  and  in  a  subdued  and  plaintive  voice  began  an  invocation  to 
tiie  Great  Spirit.  "With  the  exception  of  the  skin  of  a  white  wolf  care- 
lessly thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  he  was  entirely  naked.  A  llUet 
of  the  same  was  bound  around  each  ankle  and  two  wolf-tails  di-ag- 
i:l('d  from  the  heels  of  his  moccasins.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
( ap  made  from  a  white  hufTalo  skin,  iulorned  with  the  claws  and  tail 
leathers  of  an  eagle.  This  invocation  was  repeated  at  intervals  and 
ciincluded  1)y  a  tramp  around  th(^  sacred  lodge,  accompanied  hy  a  wail- 
ing song  of  ])ropiliation  to  the  (ireat  Spirit. 

On  the  second  day  the  sacred  lodge  was  opened  and  tilled  with 
I  lie  atlih^tes  who  were  to  undergo  the  fearfid  tortures  of  the  ceremony. 
Ipdii  the  interior  linings  of  tin;  lodge  wtM't;  arranged  their  shields, 
laiUM's  and  medicine  bags.  Some  of  them  were  in  a  reclining  position 
and  others  appeared  as  if  asleep. 

Th(^  medicine  man  sat  in  the  ci'iitei'  near  the  eud)ers  of  a  lire, 
-nioking  a  large,  beautifully-miide  i>ip<^  and  at  intervals,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious dav,  invoking  the  aid  of  the;  (Ireat  Spirit.  A  band  of  six  war- 
riors was  likewise  ])resent,  who  were  to  take  j)art  in  the  (hmces,  and 
ihey  occupied  their  time  in  ))ainting  their  bodies  with  alternate  bars 
"f  red  an«l  white  and  clothing  themselves  with  |)ieces  of  shaggy  buffalo 
i<jl)e  and  binding  on  their  backs  large  lainches  of  green  willows,  while 
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in  their  hands  they  carried  smaller  l)iinches  of  the  same.  They  repre- 
sented the  bulls,  and  at  regular  intervals  came  forth  and  danced  around 
the  open  ai'ea  in  the  center  of  the  village.  An  object  resembling  a 
large  round  tub  had  also  ])een  l)uilt  not  far  from  the  sacred  lodjre,  and 

CD  O 

suddenly  the  Mandan  emerged  from  his  lodge  with  his  pipe  in  liis 
hand,  and  leaning  upon  the  tui)  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  Within  the  lodge  there  was  the  sound  of  rattles,  and  at  ;i 
given  signal  three  crouching  forms  appeared  with  'l""»ns  garnisiie<l 
with  feathers  and  seated  themselves  on  tiie  ground  close  beside  tlie 
medicine  man.  Two  otliei's  hearing  rattles  fol]o\ve<l,  and  then  a  loud 
drumming  and  rattling  began,  whicli  was  the  sign  for  the  dancers  to 
come  forth.  All  the  tribe  in  the  village  now  assembled  to  witness  the 
.ceremony  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem,  and  watched  with  breathless 
interest  the  bull  dancers  come  forth  from  the  Medicine  Lodge,  two  i)v 
two  with  an  irregular,  shuffling  step,  in  their  fantastic  garb,  and  slowly 
circle  round  the  tul).  This,  together  with  their  wailing  sounds,  rat- 
tlings  and  drum  beatings,  oft  repeated;  the  jarring  dance  of  the 
*•  bulls"  and  tiie  loud  invocations  of  the  Mandan  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
closed  the  proceedings  of  the  second  day. 

On  the  third  day  the  most  exciting  portions  of  the  ceremony 
occurred.  From  the  Medicine  Lodge  poured  forth  a  band  of  sixty 
antelopes,  moving  in  every  direction.  They  were  men  and  boys  of  all 
sizes,  their  naked  l)odies  painted  all  over  with  white  clay,  and  willow 
twigs  worn  in  the  shape  (jf  horns  attached  securely  to  theii'  heads. 
Then  l)egan  a  curious  dance  of  the  bulls  and  antelopes,  both  thrilling 
and  amusing,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  or  more  at  intervals,  when  sud- 
denly the  l)ulls  broke  away  in  various  directions,  the  majority  of  thetn 
running  through  groups  of  young  girls  and  women,  who  scattered  in  a 
lively  manner  at  their  swift  approach,  filling  the  air  with  screams  of 
laughter  and  fleeing  for  safety  to  lodges  where  pots  of  b-  iled  mush 
weredished  out  to  them  for  refreshments,  very  similar  in  manner  to  tiic 
ice  cream  served  their  |)ale  sisters  at  .so-called  civilized  entertainments. 

Tlie  Mandan  and  his  musicians  retired  immediately  to  the  sacivd 
lodge,  and  after  partaking  of  food,  the  i)ulls  followed  to  repeat  tiif 
dance  at  intervals. 

The  herd  of  antelopes  kept  u}>  an  incessant  race,  running  hitiicr 
ami  thither  over  the  ground,  on  the  tops  of  lodges,  through  groups 
of    scpiaws,  and   everywhei'o    else  whei'e  mischief   could   be    playctl 
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indiscriminately.  Xear  tlio  largo  tub  were  likewise  a  number  of  Ixns 
shaped  as  frogs,  who  danced  and  ho|)ped  about  in  the  most  gro*^esque 
manner,  eliciting  many  plaudits  from  the  multitude  of  sjwctators.  An 
ancient  looking  squaw  came  forwartl  and  passed  a  large  wooden  bowl 
of  mush  to  one  of  the  frogs  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  place  to 
his  lips.  It  was  snatched  from  him  by  an  antelo])e,  whereupon  the 
whole  herd  made  a  dash  for  the  prize,  and  in  the  scramble  it  was  poured 
u|)on  the  ground,  and  the  old  squaw,  with  feigned  indignation  and 
many  imprecations,  returned  in  disgust  to  her  lodge.  The  frogs  now 
pursued  the  antelopes  to  bo  revenged  for  the  theft  of  the  mush,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  overtaking  theni.  At  this  instant  another  old  scjuaw 
approached  with  a  second  l)owl  of  mush,  which  was  snatched  from  her 
hands  by  an  antelope,  and  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  it  was  inter- 
cepted by  others  of  the  herd  and  the  contents  again  poured  uprn  the 
earth.  Another  squaw  quickly  appeared  with  a  third  l)owl,  youngei- 
and  apparently  more  watchful  and  cunning  than  her  preceding 
sisters,  and  as  an  antelope  crept  softly  behind  her  to  capture  the  bowl, 
she  turned  suddenly  and  dashed  the  mush  all  over  him.  This  exploit 
was  greeted  with  intense  satisfaction  l)y  the  spectators. 

Thus  the  sport  proceeds,  while  all  the  time  the  bulls  have  kept  up 
their  shufHing  dance.  Now  the  scene  changes.  Silence  takes  the 
jtlaceof  merriment,  solemnity  succeeds  hilarity.  One  by  one  from  the 
.A[andan  lodge,  in  Indian  file  with  slow  and  measured  tread,  come  the 
young  men  who  have  been  fasting.  They  are  entirely  nude,  with 
the  exception  of  a  scarlet  waistband  or  breech-clout,  which  is  firmly 
adjusted.  Their  limbs  and  bodies  are  paint(;d  with  \-ellow  clay,  and 
each  carries  a  lance  with  fluttering  stroamei-s  and  war  eagle  feathers, 
and  over  their  shoulders  is  strung  a  shield  painted  and  adoi-ned  with 
fanciful  colore.  They  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground  and  ofTtM- 
a  silent  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  .strength  and  courage  to  success- 
fully undergo  the  cruel  ordeal  to  which  they  are  about  to  bo  subjected. 
Slowly  I'ising  from  their  jiosition  upon  the  ground  they  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  lodge. 

The  bulls  now  proceed  with  renewed  o'.iergy  and  the  antelopes 
I'i'sume  their  niischievous  pi-aidcs,  and  tv.o  old  warriors  omoi-ge  from 
tlio  medicine  lodge  accompanied  by  two  of  the  athletes.  Apj)roaching 
two  stout  i>oles,  twelve  feet  high  and  securely  planted  in  the  ground, 
tiiey  unloose  certain  cords  of   rawhide  hanging  ])endant   therefrom. 
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One  of  the  athletes  now  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  jjole,  resting  his 
tliighs  on  his  heels  and  throwing  iiis  head  back  and  his  breast  for- 
ward supi)orting  himself  thus  by  his  hands.  The  old  men  who  stood 
on  either  side  with  an  ugly-looking  butcher-knife,  such  as  we  would 
use  to  slaughter  hogs,  and  which  they  have  often  used  upon  the  bear 
and  buffalo,  now  cut  througii  the  skin  and  iiesh  on  each  breast  and 
thrusting  spliutei's  under  the  sinews  attach  the  thongs  to  them.  The 
same  operation  was  performed  on  the  other  athlete.  Not  a  muscle 
moved  on  the  stoic  Indian's  facf .  not  a  sound  escaped  them  as  they 
endured  the  pain  and  sutferin:,  attendant  upon  such  a  cruel  act. 
Rising  to  their  feet  each  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  upon 
the  cords  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds  and  tried  to  tear 
himself  loose.  One  sprang  violently  the  full  length  of  the  rawhide 
cord  and  then  hung  with  his  whole  weight  u|K)n  the  bleeding 
sinews  of  his  lacerated  breast,  hurling  himself  each  instant  against  the 
post,  swinging  off  and  around  it  and  praying  in  the  most  supplicating 
tones  to  the  Great  S|)irit  that  He  might  make  him  a  great  hunter  and 
warrior,  renowned  among  his  tribe  for  valor  and  endurance,  and  that 
his  heart  might  be  made  strong  to  bear  his  present  ordeal.  Finally, 
fainting  from  the  agony  of  his  sufferings  he  hung  limpand  apparently 
lifeless  until  the  heavy  strain  upon  the  splintei-s  tore  them  out  and  he 
fell  in  a  lump  to  the  ground.  Ilis  delighted  relatives  now  ran  forward 
and  carried  him  to  their  lodge,  where  he  was  revived  by  food  and 
drink  and  received  the  warm  congratulations  of  the  tribe.  The  other 
performed  the  same  painful  acts,  until  he,  too,  fainted  and  was  removed 
thence  In*  his  relatives  ami  after  being  revived  received  the  same  con- 
grjitulaticms. 

No  aid  can  be  rendereil  the  candidate  for  warrior  honors  while 
undergoing  this  tirdeal.  To  remove  the  splints  or  cut  the  cords  would 
t)e  fatal  to  the  power  of  the  •'  Medicine.''  Sometimes  the  agony  is 
prolonged  for  many  houi-s  by  reason  of  the  gi-eater  strength  of  the 
sinews,  and  so  far  from  releasing  them  from  their  sufferings  the  custom 
is  to  attach  heavy  weights  to  the  body  and  thus  tear  the  sinews  from 
the  body.  This,  however,  is  an  ortleal  to  which  all  young  warriors 
look  forward  to  very  much  as  a  civilized  youth  anticipates  the  honors 
that  await  him  at  the  ceremonies  that  close  his  university  course.  All 
who  pass  through  it  without  exhibiting  fear  or  shrinking  from  its 
terrors,  are  henceforth  regarded  as  strong-hearted  warriors  and  mighty 
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hunters,  worthy  of  all  honors  from  the  tribe,  and  ready  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase  or  the  bloody  laurels  to  be  gathered  on  the  war- 
path. 

The  fourth  day  was  similar  to  the  third,  with  the  additional  per- 
formance, on  that  day  alone,  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  tho.se  who 
hod  not  succeded  in  tearing  away  their  sinews,  being  permitted  to 
drag  them  around  in  a  circle  by  their  hands  until  the  heavy  weights 
attached  to  their  legs  were  torn  out  by  the  violence  of  the  race. 

It  is  related  that  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  sinews  are  so  strong 
and  tough  as  to  resist  every  effort  to  break  them.  The  candidates 
tiiereupon  crawl  out  upon  the  plains  in  some  retired  spot  and  lie  there 
until  they  are  rotted  away. 

Such  is  a  part  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indian  religion. 
An  invocation  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  blessings  upon  their  tribe,  and 
especially  upon  those  who  by  self-inflicted  torture  demonstrate  their 


willingness    and    abilitv    to    become 


great 


warriors   and    hunto!-^ 


renowned  in  the  arts  of  war  and  distinguished  as  successful  horse  steal- 
ers. Their  fasts  and  self-inflicted  torture  and  supplications  to  thr, 
Great  Spirit  are  evidences  of  their  belief  in  a  Superior  Being  who 
presides  over  the  happy  hunting-grounds  to  reach  which  is  the 
crowning  hope  of  an  Indian's  life  on  earth. 

Tlie  dance  of  the  Calumet,  or  Pipe  of  Peace,  is  one  of  the  most 
engaging  of  Indian  ceremonies.  While  preparations  ar?  being  made 
for  this  dance  all  is  excitement  in  the  Indian  valley — everybody  talks 
about  it.  The  chief  bustles  around  buying  ribbons  and  b'.^ado  to  decor- 
ate the  stem  of  the  Pipe  of  Peace  and  make  ready  for  the  r;:es  soon  to 
be  performed.  The  chief  who  is  to  be  honored  with  the  dance  keeps 
within  the  lodge  engaged  in  meditation  and  smoking  the  fragrant 
kinnikinick.  The  young  braves  attire  themselves  as  gorgeously  as 
their  means  will  permit,  and  the  young  squaws  add  an  extra  touch  of 
vermilion  to  their  bronzed  cheeks. 

The  day  finally  arrives,  chosen  by  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe 
for  the  ceremon}',  and  about  noon  the  chiefs  appear  in  the  doors  of  the 
lodge  gaily  decorated  and  painted  for  the  auspicious  occasion.  Chant- 
ing in  a  low  tone  an  invocation  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  shakmg  their 
lattles,  they  wave  their  Calumets  with  tiieir  beantiful  blue  stems 
adorned  with  war  eajf  le  feathers,  making  their  medicin')  first  to  the 
rising  and  then  to  the  setting  sun,  after  which  they  descend  and  enter 
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the  lo'l<j;o,  which  is  Itirge  in  proportion  and  covered  with  earth.  At  its 
fartlierend  four  of  tlie  j)rincipal  men  of  tlie  village  sit  engaged  in 
ceaseless  singing  and  dninnning.  Before  each  lie  medicine  sticks. 
Two  of  them  entering  immediately  engage  in  dancing  and  waving 
their  Calumets  and  shaking  their  rattles.  In  the  center  is  a  fire,  over 
which  a  kettle  of  buffalo  meat  is  boiling,  presided  over  by  a  chief 
engaged  constantly  in  smoking  Kinickinick.  These  ceremonies,  with 
but  little  variation,  arc  repeated  incessantly  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  important  part  of  the  rites  begin.  After  the  invocation  from 
the  roof  of  the  lodge  and  the  dance  inside,  a  procession  is  formed  and 
all  proceed  to  the  prairio  carrying  two  buffalo  skulls  painted  red.  The 
musicians  seat  themselves  in  a  long  row,  sing  and  drum,  and  pass  the 
Calumet  from  one  to  another. 

When  all  tlu;  Kinikinick  in  the  bowl  is  consumed  it  is  not  refilled, 
but  all  arise  and  reform  the  ])i'ocession  and  bear  the  pipe  to  the  lodge 
of  a  principal  chief  of  the  tribe.  As  many  are  admitted  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  dancing,  among  whom  is  the  oldest  man  and  the 
youngest  child  in  the  village. 

After  an  introductory  song  and  dance  a  delegation  of  braves, 
including  the  musicians,  departed  to  the  lodge  of  the  one  upon  whom 
the  honor  of  the  dance  had  been  conferred,  to  conduct  him  to  the 
place  where  the  honors  of  the  occasion  awaited  him.  Tiien  the  ])ro- 
cessioii  again  foi'med  and  marched  several  times  around  the  tire,  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe  sunounding  the  Honor  Chief,  his 
family  following  and  the  musicians  bringing  up  the  rear.  This  being 
concluded,  tiiey  were  seateil  at  the  head  of  the  lodge,  the  music  began 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  sprang  ([uickly  to  his  feet,  shaking  his  rattle, 
waving  his  calumet,  and  dancing  with  a  peculiar  jarring  step. 
Another  chief  now  arose  and  began  an  address  to  those  assembled 
urging  them  all  "  to  throw  to  the  Medicine."  Each  responded  in  turn, 
coming  forward  singly  and  bestowing  presents  of  gtms,  blankets^ 
calicos,  scarlet  and  blue  cloth,  beads,  flnely-woi'ked  buffalo  robes  and 
evei'vthingcomj)rised  within  the  possessions  of  a  Dakota  band  of  Indians 
"When  all  the  presents  had  been  given,  the  dancing  ended,  the  music 
ceased  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  while  the  chief  began  to  distribute 
among  his  friends  the  presents  he  had  received. 

This  dance  of  tlu;  Calumet  is  one  of  tne  most  important  of  all  the 
dances  and  tiiC  ^Fedicine  feasts  of  the  Xorth  American  Indians.     It  is 
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always  given  in  honor  of  some  member  of  the  tribe  who  ever  after  is 
icgardetl  as  one  of  their  most  distingiiisliod.  By  this  ceremony  lie  is 
especially  confided  to  the  care  of  the  (Jreat  Spirit  who  is  presumed  ever 
after  to  take  ])articular  care  of,  and  ])rovi(le  for  all  his  wants.  Success 
will  attend  all  his  efforts  in  the  chase  or  on  the  war-path.  Many 
scalps  will  hang  from  his  girdle  and  adorn  his  lodge  poles.  He  will 
steal  many  fine  horses  from  his  enemies,  buffalo  meat  will  be  abundant, 
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his  cliiidren  will  never  cry  for  food,  and  he  himself  will  forever  after 
have  a  charmed  presence  in  battle. 

The  return  of  a  war  party  is  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  of  gcn- 
ri-al  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  tribe.  The  ground  Avitliin  their 
lodges  is  swept  clean  and  all  utensils  used  during  their  absence  are 
carried  without.  The  warriors  decorate  themselves  with  beads  and 
war  eagle  feathers,  a  tuft  of  long  white  ones  being  affixed  to  the 
(■I'owns  of  their  '.leads;  red  and  black  iigures  ai'o  ))aiptt'd  on  their 
Ixulies.  On  n«.'arin<i:  their  viUajres  tliev  raise  their  voices  iti  sonir,  and 
bear  in  tlieir  hands  branches  of  |)ines  on  which  are  hung  the   scalps 
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taken  from  their  enemies.  Arrivin<^  at  a  lod<fo  containi^ig  tiieir sacred 
symbols,  the  ciiief  of  tlie  tribe  walks  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  course 
of  the  sun.cryiri",'  aloud  an  invocation  while  the  circle  is  bein<|;  formed. 
Opposite  the  door  is  the  war-pole,  and  beside  it  a  square  box  securelv 
fastened  together,  containing  their  mystic  symbols.  They  all  sit  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  silence  is  unbroken.  At  length  the  warrioi-s 
rise,  and  following  their  chief  who  leads  the  way,  make  the  circle  of 
'lie  war-pole,  chanting  a  ])eculiar  invocation  three  times.  Each  in  the 
order  of  succession  now  enters  the  hjdge  on  whoso  hearth  burns  the 
sacred  lire.  Three  days  and  nights  are  given  to  fasting.  The  women 
stand  beside  the  door  in  two  rows  the  llrst  iwAd  of  the  fast,  chantinjr 
at  intervals  in  a  shrill  voice,  followed  by  an  absolute  silence.  From 
time  to  time  during  the  fast  the  chief  appears  with  his  warriors, 
shouting  the  war  whoops,  marching  around  the  circle  of  the  war-pole 
and  waving  the  branches  to  which  the  scalps  are  apiiended.  Finally, 
a  general  procession  is  formed  with  the  chief  at  the  liead,  each  in 
orderly  succession  as  before,  followed  by  the  squaws,  and  march 
arf)und  the  chiefs  lodge  from  the  East  to  the  Is'orth  'where  the  evil 
spirit  dwells'  the  warriors  singing  the  death  song.  After  the  proces- 
sion they  affix  to  the  roof  of  the  lodge  a  branch  with  a  piece  of  a 
scalj)  affixed  thereto.  This  is  repeated  at  each  lodge  of  the  village  to 
appease  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  then  the  ceremony  ends. 

Another  form  of  the  ceremony  is  the  scalp  dance,  where  a  grand 
war  pa"^y  returns  in  triumph,  bearing  the  scalps  upon  the  points  of 
their  lances.  All  tlie  Indian  village  run  forth  to  greet  them,  the 
squaws  singing  and  dancing  in  the  exuberance  of  their  jo\'.  The  victors 
form  in  a  line  and  ride  inclose  order  iq)  to  the  village,  where  they  halt 
to  receive  the  praises  and  congratulations  they  have  earned  by  their 
exj)loits.  In  the  wild  intoxication  of  success  the  leaders  give  away 
guns  and  hoi*ses.  Their  generosity  is  unbounded,  to  be  deeply  regretted 
a  day  after,  perhaps  sooner.  A  pole  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  lodges  of 
those  who  may  have  been  slain  during  their  absence,  and  whore  their 
relatives  are  bewailing  them;  the  drum  is  beaten,  and  the  scalp  dance 
begins.  All  day  long,  all  night  and  the  day  following  the  rejoicings 
continue,  and  the  scalp  dancers  are  the  pride  of  the  village.  Headed  by 
their  chief,  they  gather  in  a  dense  group,  sound  their  rattles,  sing  and 
drum,  while  the  squaws  shufHe  around  them  in  a  circle,  bearing  the 
scalps  on  poles,  screaming  in  their  shrillest  tones  the  wild  notes  of  the 
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scalp  (lance.  During  all  this  time  the  faces  of  the  warriors  and  tho 
women  are  painted  black,  and  thes  ivjok  like  devils  let  loose  from 
dai'kness. 

The  custom  of  scalpinjf  amonty  the  Indians  grew  out  of  the  false 
claims  made  by  members  of  tribes  to  the  honor  of  killing  their  enemies. 
It  was  intended  to  be  the  proof  of  the  killing — the  evidence  of  personal 
biuveiy  and  daring.  Tho  act  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Several 
cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation  where  the  parties  suffered 
this  torture  and  yet  survived  from  that  and  other  wounds,   enjoying 
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apparently  as  good  health  as  before  the  act.  I  recall  the  case  of  the 
railroad  agent  at  Plum  Creek,  Nebraska,  in  1867,  who  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  Indian  massacre  at  that  point.  The  railroad  at  that 
time  was  com])lcted  to  Julesburg,  iind  freight  and  passenger  trains 
were  running  in  comparative  safety.  One  day  a  small  war  party  of 
Arai^ahoes  came  suddenly  upon  the  line  of  the  railroad  near  that 
station  and,  by  placing  obstructions  upon  the  track,  derailed  c  .d  de- 
stroyed a  freight  train  and  killed  and  scalped  all  its  attendants.  The 
station  agent,  while  endcuivoring  to  make  his  escape,  was  shot  and 
wounded,,  and    feigning   death  was  further  unmolested  after  being 
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scalped.  Upon  tlio  dostructioii  of  the  train,  the  inurder  of  its  crew 
an<l  tlieciipture  of  all  the  goods  the  savages  could  carry  t)ir  U[)(>n  tiieir 
ponies,  they  departed  and  left  the  station  agent  ahve and  comparatively 
unhurt,  save  the  loss  of  his  scalp.  Strange  to  relate,  he  found  his  own 
scalp  after  the  Indians  had  gone,  they  having  droppod  it  in  their  eager 
seai'ch  for  pelf.  lie  walked  all  the  way  t(j  the  nearest  station,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  where  he  received  certain  attenticjn.  I  saw  him 
nearly  four  years  afterward — hale,  hearty  and  in  as  good  health  as 
before  the  savages  tore  his  scalp  hjck  from  his  head. 

Another  remarkahle  case  occurred  at  Sydney,  Xel)raska,  not  fa^* 
away  from  Plum  f'reck  about  ime  year  afterward;  On  the  2Sth  of 
Ajtril,  iSflS,  Tiiomas  Cahone  and  Willis  Edmonston,  freight  conductors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Itailway,  were  fishing  in  a  small  stream  near  that 
place.  They  were  unarmed,  as  no  danger  was  anticipateil  from 
Indians,  the  terminus  of  the  i-oad  being  now  at  Cheyenne,  and  trains 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing.  There  was  likewisea  company 
of  United  States  Infantry  stationed  at  Sidney.  Suddeidy  a  small 
party  of  mounted  Siou.\  swept  down  on  the  fisiiermen  in  plain  view  of 
the  fort  and  the  town.  The  Indians  had  just  failed  to  run  off  a  small 
band  t)f  ho'-ses,  having  been  llred  at  ancl  driven  ofT  by  the  herdei's. 
The  Indians  had  sepai'ated  into  two  paities,  om;  going  down  the  track 
near  which  the  men  were  lisliing.  the  other  circling  after  the  stock. 
The  m<'n  were  thus  caught  between  the  two  i)ands  and  no  escape 
od'ered.  Itidiiig  u|>  licside  the  "lone  Ihshermcn  *'  they  shot  eight 
arrows  into  and  through  Cahone,  one  passing  entirely  through  his 
iiody  from  shoulder-blade  to  bi-cast.  w^ich  passing  through  his  lung 
produced  a  great  How  of  iilood.  Four  arrows  were  shot  into  Edmons- 
ton. but  he  esca[)ed  without  being  scalped.  As  Cahone  fell  on  his 
right  side  two  Indians  dismouiiti'il,  one  taking  his  scalp  proper,  the 
other  cut  olf  tlif  scalp  froui  the  left  side  aitoiit  seven  by  four  inches- 
The  soldiers  and  citizens  rushing  to  the  rescue  and  driving  the  Indians 
away  prevented  the  scalping  of  Edmonston.  Tlw"  wounded  n;en  were 
Itrouglitto  the  station  where;  tin-  arrows  wen;  cut  out  of  their  bodies. 
.N'cilher  lost  consci<iusness  during  the  painful  operation.  Cahone 
stated  that  while  ho  was  l)eing  scalped  he  closed  his  eyes,  e.xpecting 
each  instant  to  havi;  his  skull  ciished  <ir  feel  the  knife  bt.'ing  plunged 
in  his  body,  lie  rapidly  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  has  been  in 
the  einnioy  of  tlie  Company  ever  si  ice  as  a  passenyer  conductor.     He 
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declares  his  health  to  be  a*  gwj*!  as  it  ever  was,  and  surely  his  aj)i)ear- 
ance  indicates  it.  E<!inonst<r»n  was  also  a  passenger  conduetui-,  running 
west  from  Ogden  on  the  Ontraf  Pacific  line.  Cahone  was  twenty-iive 
years  age  when  wonn<lMl  and  scaipetl,  and  had  served  during  the  war 
in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment. 
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SUX  DANCR  Ot"  SlOrX-ns  KKI.ICIOIS  ClIAltACTKIt  THE  WOI.I'  D.WCi;  OF  THK 
TONKAWAS  TIM-;  SNAKK  DAXCE  Hi"  THE  M<IVIIS  THKIlt  DISCnVKUY  IIV 
THK  SI'AN'SH  MISSK  IX  AltlKS  KIACIIAM  1  M-ISTltATIXd  CKliEMOMKS  OK  Till. 
KAXIK.  -iToltV  iil'-NKiHT  UX  THK  IM.AIXS'  THE  SI,EE1MX(S  SKXTIXEI, 
MIKXKiHr-  THE  STAKE.  HIMAX  I.IVES  THE  1U,A<KK()(IT  IXIHAN  SrOfT- 
THE  AVEX  ;lX(i   FVXti  (>K  THE  ItATri.ESXAKE -THE  EAMII.Y  SAVEIt. 

The  Sun  Dance  is  ;i  rcli>,fi<>iis  coroniony.  llie  rulliliiiont  of  ii  vow 
made  to  some  mysterious  force  in  nature.  It  isanofferinf^  bv  usavajfc 
lieart  as  the  compleiiieiit  of  an  agreement  with  the  (ireat  Spirit  in 
times  of  sore  distress.  Tlius,  if  an  Indian  he  surroinKhnl  hy  his  foes, 
he  promises  the  God  of  tiie  Sun  tliat  if  dehvercMl  therefrom  he  will  in 
the  full  of  the  June  moon  dance  the  Sun  Dance.  If  some  friend  or 
kin  is  at  the  point  of  death,  he  makes  the  sanie  vow,  that  the  Great 
Spirit  may  restore  him  to  health.  In  such  moments  of  trial  he  calls 
upon  this  nu'sterious  force  of  nature  for  aid,  and  promises  that  he  will 
subject  himself  to  physical  siitfering  and  torture,  fastinir  and  mutila- 
tion, if  aid  be  extended  and  his  enemies  ballled. 

It  is  purely  of  a  religious  character  and  has  been  maintainetl  in  all 
its  legendary  force  and  forms,  notwithstanding  the  encroachments  of 
the  white  race  and  their  teaching.  It  is  an  evidence,  that  ix'fon'  the 
diffusion  of  the  Thristian  religion  the  Sun  was  the  central  deity  for 
worship.  The  correspondence  is  beautiful  and  mon;  than  (Jiie  modern 
sect  hokls  that  in  the  other  life  the  Supreme  IJeing  will  be  seen  only 
as  a  Sun. 

As  remarked,  the  month  <»f  June  is  the  period  when  the  rites  of 
this  dance  are  generally  performed,  an  !  with  the  warm  breath  of  the 
radiant  spring  fanning  the  llowers  and  clothing  the  earth  in  beauty, 
the  Indians  decorate  theiiiselves  and  ponies  with  crowns  and  shields  of 
wild  clematis  and  other  bri<dit  foliage  from  tree  and  shrub.  The 
tepees  are  formed  in  a  circlt^  in  preparation  for  the  cerem<>nies,  with 
an  open  space  toward  the  Kast.  TheSun  Dancer  pole  is  selected  liy  tln' 
Medicine  Man  with  great  care  and  interest,  the  whole  village  joiniii:: 
in  its  pursuit   and  transportation  home.     It  is  usually  of  cottunwood, 
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t'iirlit  inches  thick  and  iibout  thirtv-livo  feet  lonff  from  butt  to  the  fork 
of  the  bnincht^s.  When  the  tree  is  found  wliich  the  Medicine  Man 
pronounces  apju'opriiite,  from  among  the  painted  and  decorated  savages 
a(lvan(;es  the  one  who  has  performed  liie  l)ravest  deed  during  the  pust 
year,  and  hits  the  tree  a  light  l)lo\v  with  an  ax  and  gives  two  sticks  to 
on*?  or  two  old  women  who  dance  and  chant  and  howl  in  a  hidcftus 
manner.  These  sticks  are  tokens  and  valued  each  at  a  pony.  Then 
three  more  follow  suit;  strike  the  ti'ee  and  give  something  to  the  j)oor. 
Now  two  maidens  advance  gaudily  dressed  in  garments  worked  with 
beads  and  elk-teeth,  and  cut  down  the  tree  and  trim  it.  It  is  tlicii 
carried  l)y  the  sub-chiefs  and  head  men  a  short  distance  toward  tlie 
village,  handling  it  with  cords  and  refraining  as  much  as  possil>le  from 
touching  it  with  their  hands.  In  this  way  it  is  carried  to  the  village, 
many  halts  being  made  for  i-efreshment,  at  each  of  which  the  (Jod  in 
the  sun  is  supplicated  through  a  peculiar  mod<!  of  smoking.  At  the 
last  halt  before  entering  the  village,  the  warriors  form  in  line  and 
charge  swiftly,  with  shouts  and  firing  uf  guns,  for  the  center  of  the 
space  enclose<l  In' the  teepees.  The  object  of  this  was  the  reward  to 
lie  obtained  by  the  first  one  who  slunild  reach  and  strike  the  spot 
where  the  Sun  Dance  polo  was  to  be  placeil ;  for,  he  it  was  who  should 
count  as  his  own  the  first  scalp  of  the  first  war  party  going  thence 
upon  the  war  path,  and  shouhl  likewise  bear  a  charmed  life  in 
battle. 

On  arriving  at  the  spot  the  pole  is  laid  on  the  gi-Dund  ainl  all 
repair  to  the  lodges  for  a  feast,  .save  those  who  are  to  dance  the  Sun 
dance.  They  must  fast  till  all  is  ended,  and  include  those  who  have 
made  vows  during  the  year  and  those  w  ho  agree  to  nuitilate  them- 
selves— exhibit  their  couragt^  and  their  power  to  endure  bodily  sutler- 
ing.     This  ends  the  proceedings  of  the  first  day. 

The  second  day  isdevote<l  to  planting  the  pole,  making  a  circular 
inclosure  around  it  and  fastening  the  "medicine  bag"  and  lariat  to 
the  forks  of  the  pole. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  number  of  little  Indian  babies 
are  brought  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  amid  their  screams 
their  ears  are  pierced  with  a  knife  l)y  the  Medicine  ^[an. 

Those  who  are  to  dance  are  entirely  naked,  with  th(?  exception  of 
a  breech-clout.  They  have  each  an  attendant  m  ho  paints  him,  fills 
his  pipe,  rubs  the  palms  of  his  hands  with  sage  and  other  green  herlis. 
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and  all  tlie  while  spoaks  oncouraj,nn<^  woi-ds  to  iiiiii.  Fainl  ami  weak 
from  long  fastin<f  and  tlin  fear  of  tlio  horrilik;  lorture  llius  In-gnn, 
liiey  stand  at  llie  foot  of  tiio  pole,  while  feast in<^-  and  niei'i'inient  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides.  The  circular  she<i  is  lilled  with  tlie  tribe,  and 
iiu<^e  kettles  of  food  abound.  A  little  before  the  cruel  part  of  the 
ceremony  begins  the  fenude  kinsfolk  of  the  dancei-s^  their  wives, 
sisters  antl  sweethearts,  a})proach  them  singing'  thi'ir  wild  strains  of 
Indian  song,  and  offering  their  arms  to  be  gashed  by  the  knives  of  the 
Medicine  ^len.  tins  endeavoring  to  sujip.ov^^  with  their  own  suffering 
the  pains  and  toiture  of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk.  At  this  point  one 
of  the  dancers  lays  his  head  near  the"  foot  of  the  Sun  iJance  pole,  and 
two  lioles  are  cut  in  the  riiuscies  of  his  chest  through  which  two 
sticks  .>re  thrust,  to  each  of  wliich  a  strong  cord  is  fastened.  The 
victim  is  then  lifted  up  and  the  cords  are  fastened  to  the  lariat  hang- 
ing from  the  pole.  All  of  these  proceedings  are  (pnte  similar  to  tln)se 
of  the  bull  dance  of  the  (iros  Ventres,  ])reviously  describeil. 

lie  now  blows  on  a  whisth;  made  of  the  bone  of  an  eagle's  win<:', 
viewing  the  sun  and  its  course  from  its  rising  to  its  settinjr,  dancin'^ 
whistling,  praying  and  supplicating,  until  he  can,  liy  his  violent 
efforts,  free  himself  by  tearing  out  thetlesh  and  muscles  of  his  breast. 
Sometimes  strings  are  tii'd  to  the  muscles  of  his  l)ack  and  buffalo 
skulls  are  fastened  to  them.  All  of  this  j)ain  ami  self-torture  is  borne 
in  the  main  without  llinching,  btit  very  freiiuently  they  faint  from 
exhaustion,  which  is  of  course  nature's  relief  from  torture.  Sometimes 
the  tough  sinews  refus*'  to  yield,  and  then  they  must  lie  away  in  some 
secluded  spr)t  out  of  the  sight  of  the  triije  until  the  gashtMl  muscles  rot 
off  aiul  the  cortls  are  loosened. 

Of  con iNe  these  are  but  the  l)rief  details  of  tiiis  cruel  proceeding. 
To  the  Indian  its  rites  are  of  the  loftie^-t  signitii-atioi, — its  ceremonials 
the  highest  form  of  their  mysterious  religion.  The  fiu-losure  represents 
t»>  the  Indian  mind  the  church  of  the  civili/»(l;  tin-  grass  and  .sage  a"d 
herl)  and  wild-clematis  their  gi'andmother  t  lie  Kartli  ;  and  a  ci-oss  at 
the  foot  of  the  poh;  the  sun  and  stars.  Thus  are  Itlended  the  hi-aveiis 
aiul  the  earth  and  the  religious  fervor  of  the  wild  savage  nature  in  a 
ceremony  revolting  to  the  civilized  and  ('hristia'i  mind.  i)ut  yet  par- 
taking of  the  most  reverential  forms  of  their  own  religious  zeal. 

As  rt'inarked,  the  Sun  Dance  of  Mie  Sioux  resembles  in  many 
jtuints  the  Hull  dance  of  the  (iros  Ventres.     The  Slioshones  term  it  the 
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"Dry  Dance."  Tlio  Cciiuiinclies  have  a  dance  similar  in  character, 
hut  not  calUxl  "  Sun  Dance."  The  Poncas  have  a  Sun  Dance  like 
the  Sioux,  ami  the  Mez  Perces  sometliim<^  of  the  same  kind,  hut 
always  performed  in  winter. 

It  has  heen  .said  hy  those  most  conversant  with  thelifeof  the  Indian 
trihes  of  tiie  plains,  that  taken  all  in  all,  the  wolf,  appears  of  all  animals 
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to  furnish  their  most  perfect  typo.  The  Tonkawfis,  one  of  these  trihes, 
appear  not  onl}'  to  recognize  the  resemhlance,  hut  also  to  accept  these 
animals  as  in  some  way  connected  with  their  remote  ancestrial  progen- 
itors. One  of  these  ceremonies,  the  "Wolf  Dance,"  rcsemhles  tlio 
"  Mysterious  rites"  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  liomans,  and  is  held  to 
he  of  such  sticrcd  oriffin  that  no  one  not  connected  hv  hirth  with  tho 
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tribe  is  ever  permitted  to  view  the  ceremony.  General  II.  B.  Marcy 
formerly  Inspect(ir-(ieneral  of  the  United  States  army,  whose  early 
life  in  the  military  service,  a  jjcriod  of  thirty  years,  was  spent  almost 
exclusively  near  these  tri lies,  relates  that  periiaps  the  only  white  man 
who  was  ever  |K'rmitte«l  to  witness  the  Wolf  Dance  was  IVLijor 
Neighbors,  an  Indian  agent,  who  had  acquired  the  especial  favor  of 
the  chii.'f  of  the  tribe,  who  introduced  him  secretly  into  the  lodge 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  and  placed  him  in  a  position 
where  he  could  witness  evervthing  without  himself  being  seen.  lie 
relates  that  the  coremonv  is  performed  with  the  utmost  solemnitv  and 
pomp  that  their  limited  means  will  permit. 

After  the  iissembly  of  the  tribe  and  the  execution  of  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings  .ibout  lifty  warriors  all  dressed  in  wolfskins  from 
head  to  foot  so  i^s  to  represent  the  animal  very  perfectly,  make  their 
appearance  upon  all  fours,  entering  the  lodge  in  single  file  and  passing 
around,  howling,  growling,  and  making  other  demonstrations  ])eculiar 
to  that  carniverous  beast.  Continuing  this  for  some  time  thev  beyin 
to  place  their  noses  to  the  ground  and  sniff  the  earth  in  evcy  direc- 
tion, until  at  length  one  of  them  stops  suddenly,  uttei-s  a  shrill  cry  and 
scratches  the  groun'i  at  a  particular  s])ot.  The  others  immediately 
gather  around,  and  all  set  to  work  scratching  up  the  ground  with  their 
hands,  imitating  the  motions  of  the  wolf  in  so  doing,  and  in  a  few 
moments  exhuming  from  the  earth  a  genuine  live  Tonkawa,  who  had 
previously  been  interrei  for  the  ceremony. 

As  soon  as  they  unearth  this  strange  biped,  they  run  around 
scenting  his  person  and  examining  him  throughout  with  tin;  greatest 
a|)pareiit  delight  an<l  curiosity.  The  advent  of  this  curious  and  novel 
creature  is  an  occasion  of  no  onlinary  moment  to  them,  and  a  council 
of  venerable  and  .sage  old  wolves  is  at  once  a-ssembled.  to  determine 
what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  him.  The  resurrected  Tonkawa 
thereupon  addresses  them  in  his  own  language  as  follows:  "You  have 
taken  me  away  from  the  spirit-land  where  I  was  contented  and  happy, 
and  have  brought  me  into  this  world  where  I  am  a  stranger,  an<l  I 
know  not  what  I  shall  do  for  sul)sistence  and  clothing.  It  is  better 
vou  should  place  me  back  where  you  found  me,  otherwise  I  shall 
freeze  or  starve  to  death." 

After  mature  <lelilH>ration,  the  council  declines  to  return  him  to 
the  earth,  and  advises  him  to  gain  a  livelihood  us  do  the  wolves.     To 
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go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  rob,  kill  and  steal  wiieneverand  wherever 
tlie  opportunity  presents. 

A  bow  and  arrow  is  tlien  placed  in  his  hands  and  he  is  told  that 
with  them  he  must  furnish  himself  with  food  and  clothing;  that  he 
must  wander  from  place  to  place  like  the  wdIvcs,  never  build  a  house 
or  cultivate  the  soil,  and  that  if  he  disobeys  their  commands  he  will 
surely  die.  And  this  injunction,  the  chief  aftorAvard  infoimed  the 
agent  the  tribe  obey  witii  unchangeal)le  devotion.  Thus  do  these  sav- 
age tril)es  maintain  their  ancient  traditions  and  to  the  remotest  poster- 
ity are  handed  down  the  customs,  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  by 
their  ancestry  before  the  white  man  luu'  found  a  lodgment  upon  the 
.soil  of  the  new  world. 

In  the  Northeastern  part  of  Arizona  Territory  there  dwells  a 
remarkable  tribe  of  Indians  called  tiie  Moqui.s,  who  practice  a  curious 
and  iiorriblo  religious  ceremony  called  the  "  Snake  Uance. "  The  iden- 
titv  of  this  stran<'e  race  has  been  i)reserved  since  theirdiscoverv  bv  the 
Spanish  Catholic  missionaries  in  1.'>3«J.  As  far  as  known  but  one  white 
man  has  ever  been  permitted  to  witness  this  singular  and  revolting 
ceremony.  lie  was  an  f)l!ic('r  in  tiit;  United  States  army,  John  (i. 
Moiicke.  llrst  lieutenant  of  the  Tiiird  Cavalry,  who,  having  been  assigned 
to  the  duty  of  investigating  certain  Indian  tril)es  in  that  remote  section, 
chanced  to  be  present  with  that  tribe  when  the  preparations  were 
made  for  this  religious  ceremony,  and  was  permitted  to  view  its  curious 
rites. 

This  particular  ceremony  was  a  prayer  for  rain.  A  great  drought 
had  settled  throughout  their  domain  and  bliglited  the  corn  crops  of 
every  iIo(pii  colony.  As  this  was  the  principal  staple  of  their  food, 
starvation  would  follow  unless  the  clouds  could  bo  induced  to  rain  their 
waters  upon  the  parched  and  burning  hinds.  Although  ])ermitted  to 
view  theceremony,  tlieotlicer  was  prevented  from  accompanying  the 
natives  in  their  search  for  the  poisonous  reptiles  with  which  they  ])er- 
foruicd  their  revolting  rites.  Nevertheless  he  witnessed  the  means  of 
their  capture  and  was  madoiicquainted  with  their  mode  of  operation. 
The  young  and  old  of  the  tribe,  which  had  l)een  gathered  together  to 
participate  in  tiie  ceremony,  were  ])rovi(led  with  hoes,  hoiNe-hair, 
ropes  an<l  eagle  feathers.  Their  mode  of  pui-suit  and  caj)ture  of  the 
rcptih's  was,  to  trail  tliem  over  the  sand  until  overtaken  and  surprised. 
Should  they  attempt  to  escaj)e  into  the  ground  the  hoe  was  de.xtrously 
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employed  in  jtuUing  tlioin  out.  If  thoy  resisted  or  were  disposed  to 
I);itlle  with  tlieir  pursuers  tliey  were  postered  with  tlie  eatjio  fesitliers 
until  hissoed  with  the  horsehair  ropes,  and  once  secured  were  swiftly 
dumped  into  a  hag  along  with  those  already  cajjtured,  in  custody  (jf  a 
hoy  who  carried  the  game  on  his  shoulder.  Of  course  their  ohject 
was  to  secure  the  snakes  alive  and  unharmed,  for  a  dead  or  wounded 
reptile  would  he  of  no  service  in  the  religious  rites  that  would  soon 
follow.  Xor  were  their  Hves  ta  >n  or  their  freedcmi  curtailed  in  the  least 
after  the  ceremony.  When  t  last  rite  had  heen  perfonneil  and  the 
final  invocati<m  uttered,  the  si  ikes  were  seized  li}'  young  men  hy  the 
armful,  who,  running  with  them  to  an  open  space,  liijerated  them  and 
watched  tliem  closely  until  all  luul  disappeared  in  ditferent  directions. 

When  every  detail  of  pi-eparation  had  heen  made  and  all  was 
ready  for  the  ceremony  to  hegin,  the  tribe  was  a.sseinbled  by  the 
beating  of  tlieir  drums,  and  each  ^^ll(pli  took  his  allotted  place  in  a 
long  procession  dividetl  into  two  parts,  one  of  the  choristers  and  gourd 
rattlers,  the  other  of  men  and  children,  twenty-four  of  whom  carried 
snakes  which  were  fanned  by  attendants  with  eagle  feathers — the 
horrid  reptiles  being  borne  in  both  their  hands  and  mouths.  The  men 
were  all  naked  and  it  was  a  loathsome  sight  to  see  a  long  tile  of  unclad 
men  thus  c.irrying  the  sinuous,  tortuous  reptiles  between  their  teeth, 
tramping  around  a  long  circle  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sorrowful 
funeral  dirge  of  rattles  and  monotonous  chanting.  After  a  snake  had 
thus  Ijcen  cai'ried  around  the  circle  it  was  deposited  in  a  sacred  lod'-'o 
of  Cottonwood  saplings  covered  with  a  buffalo  robe,  and  its  place  taken 
by  another.  Thus  it  was  not  hard  to  calculate  the  number  u.sed  wliicli 
amounted  to  over  one  hundred,  more  than  one-half  of  which  were 
deadly  rattlesnakes. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  drawn  by  the  officer  during  the 
progress  of  the  ceremonies,  fully  explains  the  whole  situation. 

The  procession  entered  through  an  Arcade  at  G  G,  marching  in 
the  line  of  the  arrowheads  four  times  around  a  great  circle,  endjracing 
both  the  sacred  lodge  and  the  sacred  rock  and  thus  formed  in  two 
single  ranks;  the  choristers  at  C,  facing  toward  the  precipice,  and  the 
ilanrers  along  line  D,  facing  the  sacred  lodge.  The  "  high  priest,"  as 
called  by  the  officer,  took  his  station  at  I,  directly  in  front  of  the  sacred 
lodge  and  between  it  and  the  sacreil  rock,  which  was  a  grim-looking 
pile  of  weather-worn  sandstone,  thirty  feet  in  height  resembling  in  a 
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A  Sacred  Lodge.       B  Sacred  Bock.      C  Choristers.      D  Snake-Dancers. 
£  Circle,  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter.         F  Crest  of  Precipice 
600  feet  high.      O  Line  of  houses.      S  Line  of  20 
I  squaws  (corn-throwers).       I  High  Priest 


sliglit  (legroo  a  human  head.  At  its  foot  was  a  niche  in  whicli  was  a 
piece  of  black  stone  rudely  carved  in  the  form  of  a  human  trunk,  but 
of  vague  appearance  to  that  essential  part  of  the  liuman  frame.  At 
the  base  of  tliis  idol  wasa])rofusion  of  votive  offerings  to  propitiate  the 
deity  to  sand  abundant  rain  to  revivify  tiie  parched  corn  and  fructify 
the  baked  soil. 

As  tlie  procession  filed  around  the  little  plaza  the  "high  priest" 
sprinkled  the  ground  with  water  trom  an  earthen  bowl,  using  an 
eagle's  feather  as  a  sprinkler.  A  second  medicine  man  now  approached 
and  swiftly  twirled  a  peculiar  sling  producing  a  sound  similar  to  that 
of  falling  rain.     Upon  the  halting  of  the  two  lines  which  were  made 
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to  faro  eacli  otlier,  llio  (lancers,  provided  witli  ea<j;le  feathers,  waved 
tlieiii  irentlv  downward  to  rii'ht  and  left,  wliilo  the  clioristers  .shot)k 
their  rattles,  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a  rattlesnake,  sin<j;in<;  at  the 
panic  time  a  low  and  not  unmusical  chant.  When  this  was  llnishi'd 
the  "hij,'h  priest"  held  the  l>owl  toward  the  sacred  lod;L;;e,  utterinj,'  in 
a  low  hut  audil)le  voice,  a  beseochinjij  prayer,  and  again  sprinkled  the 
earth  with  water.  The  chanting  hy  the  choristers  and  the  waving 
of  ft'atiiers  were  again  re[)eated  ami  closed  the  lii-st  act  of  the  ceremony. 

Nothing  at  all  revolting  as  yot  occurred.  iS'o  time,  however,  was 
lost  before  commencing  the  second  act  of  the  ceremony.  The  chor- 
isters remained  in  their  places  while  the  dancers,  arm  in  arm,  and  two 
i)y  two  tramped  with  measiwed  tread  in  a  long  circle  eml)racing  tin; 
sacred  points  already  mentioned.  The  blood  of  a  white  num  would 
chill  at  the  sight  of  wriggling  and  writhing  snakes  of  all  kinds  held 
fast  in  mouth  and  hand  by  those  on  the  left,  while  the  right  hand  men 
kept  the  reptiles  distracted  by  fanning  their  heads  with  eagle  feathers. 
Some  of  these  rattlesnakes  were  of  such  size  that  the  dancers  could 
not  grasp  their  whole  (iiameters  in  their  mouths.  At  S  the  s(jua\vs 
Avere  seated,  and  as  the  i)rocessi()n  filed  past  them  the  wonum  threw 
cornmeal  before  them  on  the  ground.  The  snakes  when  throw,  to 
the  ground  proved  in  most  cases  to  be  extremely  vicious  and  struck 
violently  at  any  one  coming  within  reach.  In  some  cases  a  little  corn 
meal  was  thrown  upcm  them,  and  the  assistants  running  up  fanned 
them  vigorously  with  their  eagle  feathers  until  they  coileil  up  and 
then  were  (juickly  siezed  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

After  all  the  snakes  had  been  placed  under  the  buffalo  robe  covering 
the  sacred  lodge,  another  prayer  was  offered  and  the  second  act  enped. 

Tiic  third  and  last  act  began  almost,  immediately.  The  snakes 
were  seized  by  one's,  two's  and  half  a  dozen's  and  thrown  into  the 
circle  at  E,  where  they  were  all  covered  over  with  cornmeal.  At  a 
given  signal  a  band  of  the  fleetest  young  men  of  the  tribe  grabbed  the 
snakes  by  handfuls  and  ran  at  full  speed  down  the  almost  vertical 
paths  in  the  face  of  the  mesa  and,  upon  reaching  its  foot,  scattered 
them  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Then  darting  back  at  full 
speed  they  ran  through  the  crowd  and  on  to  one  of  the  estvfas  where 
they  were  compelled  to  swallow  a  bitter  draught  to  induce  copious 
vomiting,  and  to  undergo  other  treatment  to  neutralize  the  poison  from 
any  venomous  bite  they  may  have  received. 
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Tlieso  snakes  wt'i'o  not  rend 'red  liarnilcss  in  any  way  bofoi-o  tlin 
corcinony  iM'jt^an.  It  would  luiwdestroyod  tli<>])roj)itiutory  power,  .mkI 
renderi'd  tlieiu  useless  as  tho  chief  part  of  the  iiorrid  rites.  Th«j  o!d 
men  of  tlie  trilte,  however,  who  were  '•oinpoHcd  to  eardcssly  iiandU 
tiieni,  were  placed  under  the  inlhienee  of  a  narcotic  stron;,'  and  powcr- 
I'ul  in  itscilfecfs,  l)Ut  the  nature  of  wiiicii  the()IIicer  was  niuihle  to  learn. 
That  secret  tliey  would  not  divulfj^e.  Of  one  thini^  hi;  was  assured; 
no  Asiatic  snake  charmer  <tr  any  other  ])eople  <»n  earth  could  compare 
with  tht^  i^focpiis  in  knowledge  and  skill  in  charming  a!id  handling  at 
will  thest!  reptiles.  II»>  was  holh  astonished  and  delighted  in  not  Iteirit;' 
repelled  when  attempting  to  enter  their  f,v////lry  or  temple  <»f  theirgod. 
Flo  not  only  entered,  but  was  permitted  to  remaip  until  he  luul  com- 
pleted rough  sketches  and  written  accurate  descriptions  of  all  ho 
hehold.  In  ono  corner  was  an  altar  behind  which  was  a  loathsome 
steaming  mass  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  snakes  of  all  varieties, 
(art'fully  guarded  Ity  two  old  ;nen  of  the  t'-ibe,  under  the  intliience  of 
the  narcotic.  In  front  of  the  altar  was  a  coV(>red  ear<;henware  l)asin. 
15y  permission  he  withdrew  the  cover  and  found  that  the  vessel  con- 
tained four  sea-shells  and  the  liquid  of  unkn(jwn  composition  of  which 
those  who  handled  tiie  snakes  draidc  freely.  Surrounding  th(>  altar 
was  a  double  and  triple  line  of  ancient  stone  implements,  a.\es,  ham- 
mers, war  hatchets,  adzes  and  other  things  of  like  character,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  entiifK,  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  ancient  earthenware 
pipes,  unused  .save  upon  occasions  similar  to  the  present. 

Such  was  the  Snake  Dance  of  the  ancient  Mocjuis  tril)e  of  Indians, 
among  whom  the  Spanish  missionaries  laijored  three  centuries  ago. 
How  these  tribes  still  cling  to  their  ancient  traditions  may  well  be 
attested  by  the  faithfid  ol)scrvanc.'  of  the  same  religious  rites  and 
cerem<mios  practiced  by  their  ancestry  centuries  since,  (/ontact  with 
civilization  antl  intercourse  with  a  superior  race  does  not  appear  to 
make  any  inroad  upon  their  faith.  One  ignorant  of  Indian  character 
would  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  sight  could  be  witnessed  at  this  day 
anvwhere  in  our  countrv,  where  our  {jreat  railroads  have  carried 
the  tide  of  civilization  nearly  to  their  doors.  Hut  such  it  is.  and  such 
it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Indian  retains  his  copper  color. 

Hut  the  gods  w(>ro  propitiated,  antl,  as  an  exemplification  of  their 
faith  and  reward  for  their  devotion,  the  oflicer  relates  that  but  two 
<lays  afterward  the  storm-cloud  gathered  and  burst  upon  the  iMcxjuis 
and  fields  of  corn  in  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain. 
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It  is  useless  to  sny  tluit  tlie  rain  would  have  fallen  witliout  the 
snakes  and  tlie  dance  and  the  votive  (»fferin<,fs  to  their  idols.  To  tlio 
superstitious  niiftd  of  the  savaj^e  it  was  their  dirges  and  solemn  chants 
and  prayers  to  their  god  that  sent  the  rain  to  revivify  the  earth.  His 
an;^(n'  was  appeased,  and  with  his  ap|)roving  smiles  came  the  rain 
to  fall  in  copious  showers  uj)on  their  golden  corn.  All  the  Spanish 
missionaries  in  the  world  could  not  change  their  belief,  nor  all  the 
civilizing  inlluences  of  the  white  nuin,  who  has  invaded  their  country 

with  his  railroads,  tele- 
graphs and  hordes  of  gold- 
sei'kers.  They  will,  'vl.iio 
thi-y  live.  c«»ntinuo  to  j.r.y 
to  their  idol  for  the  rain 
and  gash  their  bodies  in 
atoiK  nient  for  a  wrong,  to 
appease  the  angcM'  ol  their 
god.  And  if  they  can  ob- 
tain it  in  that  or  any  other 
way,  wh.o  can  blame  them 
in  such  a  land  as  Arizona, 
where  the  sun's  I'ays  are 
hotter  than  the  llanics  of 
sheol;  for  is  it  not  recor<lcd 
and  lielieved  by  all  who 
have  dwelt  beneath  its 
burning  skies  that  a  wick- 
ed miner,  wh.o  had  long 
lived  in  that  land,  died 
one  day,  and,  having  gone 
straight  to  /hk/ch,  found 
the  change  of  tcm})eraturo 
so  sudden  as  to  chill  his 
marrow,  and  so  he  sent  al 
onco  by  the  first  messenger  to  his  former  abode  for  the  cast-off  blank- 
ets which  had  been  left  behind. 

Rattlesnakes  may  be  good  for  invoking  rain  for  the  Moquis' 
blighted  cornfields,  but  on  the  broad,  wide  prairie  they  have  perfonncd 
other  uses.     Thev  have  slain  their  arch-enemv;  for,  be  it  remembered. 
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tliat  :ill  Indian  lrii>e»  are  not  snakc-cliai'in*>rs  like  tiic  .M(>([iiis,  Imt, 
snuke-killcrs  wiio  count  their  trophies  of  its  rattles  as  tliey  do  the 
scal|)s  of  men  and  lonjr.  black  hair  of  woiiicii  worn  at  their  belt. 

Now  that  you  lave  h«anl  how  the  Mo(|uis  eharnied  the  rattle- 
snake, come,  listen  to  this  story  of  "Night  on  the  Plaliio,"  wh(>re  the 
rattlesnake;  charinwl  the  *avag»;  into  a  dreamless  sleep.  Peiliaps  yon 
will  read  it  with  the  same  emotion  thi'  itirred  my  natnre  wln'U  .'irsl  I 
heard  its  j^Howing  jieriodi*. 

Stand  in  th<»u<rhl  upon  the  hroad,  still  stretch  of  even  hind  th;  t 
lies  as  i)oundless  as  the  sraor>ih.  unbroken  sea  and  peer  thnjugli  th  ; 
darkness!  Vou  can  see  it  all.  There  is  the  wagon  of  the  lonu 
enjigrant  on  his  way  to  ili>tant  fields  beyond  the  setting  sun,  its  cover 
weatherworn  with  majiy  rents  to  pn)ve  the  journey  has  been  long  nnd 
weary.  Ten  feet  away  are-  theernlK?rs  of  the  lire  which  prepared  th^'ir 
evening  meal.  Jietween  the  wagon  and  the  lire  is  the  rude  lied  of 
rol)es  and  blanket.?  on  which  mother  and  elnldren  are  sleeping.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  wag»>n  are  the  horses,  nipjiing  the  beltalo  grass  or 
listening  to  the  far-off  tvaihng  voice  of  the  hungry  woli.  That  is  the 
background.  In  the  forefrroiind  sits  a  sentinel  with  his  back  to  the 
solitary  cijttonwo.Kls.  At  his  right  hand  runs  a  little  jrook,  at  his  left 
the  boundless  prairie,  over  which  night  hath  spread  her  mantle.  Forty 
feet  away  are  wife  and  chihiren.  deep  in  the  fii-st  sweet  slumber  after  a 
weary  day,  tr'ist^ng  in  hh  vigilance.  Overhead  gray-white  clouds  are 
driving  across  lut  starUt  heavens,  and  the  moan  of  the;  wind  has  an 
uneasy,  neri'ius  sfvjnd.  Away  out  on  the  ]>rairie  the  wolf  gallo))S 
lidin  knoil  to  knoll  and  snuffs  the  air,  and  the  coyote  gnaws  at  the 
bleached  bones  of  an  animal  and  utters  his  short,  sharp  cries  of 
hunger. 

Is  there  danger?  All  day  long  as  the  tired  horses  pulled  the  wagon 
at  a  slow  pace,  the  emigrant  has  carefully  scanned  the  broad  circle 
al)out  him  without  cauic  of  uneasiness.  I'ut  he  knows  he  is  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  for  the  hist  twenty-four  hours  his  nerves  have 
b(>en  braced  to  hear  their  dreaded  war-whoop  and  to  catch  sight  of  a 
band  riding  down  on  him. 

It  is  midnight  as  we  find  him.  His  ear  has  been  as  keen  as  a  fo.\"s 
and  his  eye  lias  not  rested  for  a  moment.  The  stakes  are  human  lives, 
his  own  with  the  rest.  The  odds  are  ten  to  one  against  him.  The 
brook  babblol  and  tJje  man  slept.    Ay,  overcome  at  lust,  the  sentinel 
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w  lio  had  live  livos  in  liis  kecpiii;^  slept  ami  drcaincd,  and  in  his  dreams 
wanch'red  back  to  tiic  old  iiome  and  hoard  the  old  familiar  sounds. 

S/i .'  It  was  a  rustle  in  the  ;L,'rass!  Turn  to  the  left  a  little  more. 
There  it  is  I  Thirty  feet  from  the  sleeping  man,  seventy  feet  from 
sleeping  wife  and  ehililren,  a  rattlesnake  rears  its  head  above  the 
grass  and  looks  around.  Its  eyes  gleam  like  stars.  The  neek  swells, 
tiie  tongue  Hashes  in  and  out,  and  it  coils  and  uncoils  itself  as  if  in 
(icrce  combat.  Now  it  is  advancing.  Now  it  swerves  to  tlu?  right. 
iiow  to  th(!  left;  now  it  halts  and  coils  itself  to  strike.  It  might  creep 
up  and  bury  its  fangs  in  the  llesh  of  the  sleei)ing  man,  and  it  will  I  It 
creeps  again.  It  glides  through  the  grass  like  a  gleam,  now  lu  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  now  straiyiil  alica;!. 

"  S-s-  s-h  ! " 

The  serpent  halts.  Ten  feet  more  and  it  would  have  stnick  the 
sleeper,  but  some  moveiiiients  of  his.  pcMhaps  the  soft  touch  of  a  guard- 
ian angel,  who  has  been  sentineling  the  sleeping  watcher  that  stirred 
his  dream,  has  alarmed  it,  and  it  glides  away  for  lifty  feet  as  fast  as  a 
sluulow  travels.  Now,  look  beyond  the  snake.  It  is  a  second  serpent 
worming  its  way  over  the  ground  to  surround  the  sleeper  with  peril. 
It  follows  in  the  hot  trail  of  the  other,  but  it  is  not  so  generous  a  foe. 
Its  stroke  is  covert,  it  never  gives  a  warnir.gl  Is  it  wolf  or  |)anther 
creeping  forwaril  to  make  a  victim  f     Now  you  can   see  mon;  clearly. 

A  rift  in  the  clouds  has  broken  ami  the  silver  shines  for  an  instant 
on  the  trailing  form.  There  is  the  scalplock  ami  featheis,  the  dark 
face,  the  gle'amingeyes,  the  shut  teeth  and  bronze  throat  of  a  IMack- 
foot  warrior.  A  couriiM- from  on<' lii'aiu:h  of  his  tribe  to  another,  he  has 
tliscovered  the  encam[)nient,  circled  twice  around  it,  ami  now  is  creep- 
ing upon  the  man  who  sleeps  instead  of  watching. 

How  softly  he  moves  I  A  panther  stealing  upon  a  listening  doe 
would  not  move  mortf  noiselesslv.  Almost  itu'h  bv  inch,  and  vet  he  is 
slowly  approaching.  He  was  a  hundred  feet  away,  now  he  is  ninety, 
eiglitv,  sevent  V,  si.xtv  I  He  can  see  a  dark  mass  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  he  knows  the  sentinel  is  slee])ing  or  he  would  not  be  in  that 
position. 

Sue  the  rattlesnake!  It  has  faced  about.  If  it  was  daylight  you 
could  see  a  (lerct;  gi(\'im  in  its  angry  eyc.s — a  tigliti'iiing  of  the  cords 
and  muscles — a  fierce  Hash  of  the  red  tongue.  A  straight  linedraw?i 
from  the  creeping  Indian  to  the  tree  would  pass  directly  over    the 
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siiiikc.  Now  the  warrior  moves  softly  forwanl  again,  not  a  weed 
lii-eaking,  not  u  rustle  to  prove  his  ])resence.  Two  feet — four — six  I 
Seethe  snake!  Its  head  is  thrown  i)ack — its  eyes  siioot  sparks — 
iliero  goes  the  deadly  2-z-::-z-2  of  his  rattle.  The  head  of  the  Indian 
is  not  tiirce  feet  away,  as  the  "death-rattle''  sounds  in  his  eais. 
Instantly  Ik;  (h'aws  hack,  hut  the  serpent  is  too  quick  for  liini — thcM'e  is 
a  dart,  a  ilash,  and  something  sti'ikes  him  full  in  the  face  anil  is  not 
shaken  off  until  he  sjjrings  to  his  feet,  with  aery  heard  l)y  the  wolves 
full  half  a  mile  away,  and  rushes  forth  into  the  darkness. 

What  was  ii  ?  The  sentinel  is  wide  awnkt^  and  nj)on  his  feet. 
"Wife  and  children  have  heen  start leij  from  sluinhcr  to  grow  white- 
faced  with  fear.  Even  the  mute  horses  have  raised  their  heads  and 
;in.'  peering  into  the  night.  There  was  a  single  cry,  the  wild  scream 
of  a  human  heing  suddenly  terrilied. 

"  Oil.  it  was  nothing— nothing  hut  the  howl  of  a  wolf  I"  whispers 
the  sentinel  to  himself  as  he  \i'alks  over  to  comfort  wife  and  cliiidi'cn, 
and  hr  and  by  all  is  (juiet  and  peaceful  as  lM>fore.  The  night  grows 
apace — the  stars  fade — daylight  hrcaks.  As  tl.o  sun  couu's  up  the 
wagon  moves  on  its  toilsome  way,  and  the  l)rook,  and  ilie  camp  and 
the  cotionwood  are  loft  Iteliind. 

^  "  Yes.  it  was  the  howl  of  a  prowling  wolf,"  uliispers  the  emigrant 
again  to  himself  as  ho  walks  beside  his  wagon  and  cautiously  scans 
the  liorizon. 

Three  hundred  fetit  to  the  left  is  coiled  a  snake  which  darts  its 
Venomous  tongue  at  the  passing  wagon.  A  mile  litwond  .:es  the  dead 
lindy  of  the  IMackfoot,  swollen,  distorted,  a  horrible  siirht  und^-r  tiie 
morning  sun.  Ovei'head  circle  the  vultures  of  the  plain,  and  creeping 
in  the  davli'jht  come  the  lank,  hunijrv  wolves  to  the  feast.  The  wife 
laughs,  the  children  frolic,  the  husband  regains  his  light  heart.  Xight 
wrote  the  record  of  the  ser])ents  in  the  grass.  an«l  the  emigrant  will 
never  read  it;  but  an  angel's  hand  traced  likewi.se:  "  Treacliery 
returneth  to  its  master:  and  will  stand  as  do  the  stars  shining  in 
order,  like  a  living  hymn,  written  in  light.'' 


CTTAPTER    XXX rX. 


THE  WONKr.IiS  OK  Till;  VKI.I.oWSK  iNi:  A  KIM,  IHXIUITHIN  OK  TIIK.III  VIUST 
lUSCuVKHV  AMI  ITlll.K'AIKiN  Ti )  TIIK,  WdltM)  IIV  A\  i:.\  l'I,<MtI\(i  I'AI{T\' 
KUOM  MitXTAXA. 

r.KK'iUK  the  woiulei's  of  the  Vellowstone  had  lu-vn  uiifoKlt'd  by  tlio 
iwploiations  »if  loarnoti  ami  scientilir  men  who  dischjsod  its  iiiai'vehais 
gntndiiiir  and  mado  it  a  "  Mecca  "  for  the  American  and  foreign  tour- 
ist, it  was  a  hind  of  mvsterv,  known  onlv  to  tii(!  roinanciiiir  traiipcr 

*  *  *.  Oil 

and  mountaineer  wliosc  scarcli  for  game  or  gold  led  him  to  invade  its 
silent  depths.  And,  strange;  to  rt-latc,  lying  within  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  ju'osperotissettlcmentscontainingthe  most  conrage(»us 
and  resolute  race  of  men  the  world  has  produced,  and  eager  to  tread 
the  remote  i)athsof  solitude  and  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  '"  wonder- 
lands" of  the  mountains,  the  now  far-famed  refjion  fast  hecomiii;' the 
most  renowned  of  all  lands  of  wonders,  shoidd  have  for  so  many  years 
remained  a  silent  solitude,  wrapped  in  its  own  mysteries  and  fed  by  its 
own  wonders,  until  discovered  and  made  known  liy  nine  citizens*  of 
Montana,  who  lifted  the  veil  of  secrecy  and  revealed  its  hidden  glories. 

These  men,  who  tell  their  story  of  adventure  in  jSc/'/f/nrr.'i 
M,iiit/il;/  of  ^lay,  ISTl,  were  tiie  writer.  Col.  X.  1*.  Laiigford,  collector 
of  Internal  reveime;  Samuel  T.  I lauser,  President  of  First  Xational 
!5ank  of  Helena;  lion.  Truman  Everts,  Ass<!ssor  of  Internal  revenue; 
Cornelius  Hedges,  a  member  of  the  bai' ;  AValter  Trund)nil,  I>en 
Stickney.  Jr.,  Warren  C.  (iiUette,  Jacob  Smith.  an<l  (Jen.  II.  D. 
Wjishburii,  .an  ex-niemlu-i'  of  Congress  from  Indiana  and  Surveyor- 
general  of  Montana  Territory. 

According  to  their  story,  the  prcjiaraLiim  was  siuijJe.  Each  was 
supplied  with  a  strong  liors(>.  well  o(pii[tped  with  California  saddle, 
bi'idle  and  canlinas.  A  needle-gun.  a  belt  filled  with  cartridges,  a  pair 
of  revolvers,  a  hunting  knife,  added  totl'.e  usual  garb  of  the  mountains, 
completed  the  pei'sonal  outlit  of  each  member  of  the  expedition.  Their 
provisions  <  ■  nsisted  of  Itacon,  dried  fruits,  flour,  etc.  I  expect  that 
"etc."  covered  a  multitude  of  stores,  liquid  and  otherwise,  ami  were 
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hishetl  securely  to  the  backs  of  twelve  Ijronclios.  Tliey  ulso  omplincil 
•wo  l)l!icl{  cooks. 

Fort  Ellis  was  riuuhed  in  four  days,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
irnard  consist  in;;  of  an  olllcor  and  live  soldiers  by  order  of  fJeneral 
Hancock,  wlio  was  anxious  to  h-'arn  soinethin;i;  of  the  country  to  aiti 
iiiiii  in  military  operations. 

A^^ain  under  way.  Uicy  be;,'an  a  ItMlioiis  ride  of  several  hours  up 
•iti'cp  acclivitit's,  over  rocks  and  throiijifli  dark  defiles,  passing  at  length 
liver  the  summit  of  the;  mountain  ran^'e.  and  takiny:  a  farewell  look  at 
llic  beautiful  valli^v  of  the  (Jallatin,  thev  descended  into  a  ravine 
ruui'sed  liy  the  waters  of  Trail  Creek.  For  two  days  they  followed 
liiis.  and  reaching  the  Yellowstone,  they  rod(>  to  the  solitary  ranch  of 
ihc  l!ot!ler  l)rothers.  tlx;  outer  edge  of  civilization.  IIcM-e  they  were 
regaled  by  those  piont'eis  with  the  marvelous  stories  of  the  wonders 
that  lay  just  i)el'orethem.  They  were  likewi.se  infornu'd  by  a  despoiled 
tr.ipper  whom  they  met  on  their  way,  I'obbed  of  horse  and  outlit,  that 
twenty-live  lodgesof  Crows  had  preceded  them  but  twoilays.  They, 
however,  organized  their  force  to  meet  this  eujergency,  should  it  arise 
;intl  elected  (Jeueral  Waslibuvn  commander  of  tln^  party.  I'ut  one 
MUH'oh  should  Ih^  made  daily.  Ixjginning  at  s  a.  m.  and  camping  at  'A 
I'.  M.  At  night  the  horses  were  cai'efully  picketed,  watched  by  a  guard 
i.f  two  men. 

i'lunging  into  the  vast  wihlerness  that  lay  before  them,  they  fol- 
lowed a  slight  Indian  trail  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  amid  the  wildest 
scenery  of  nxik,  river  and  mountain.  The  foothills  were  covered  witli 
verdure,  which  an  autuuuuil  scene  had  sprinkled  with  delicate  martton- 
colored  tints.  The  narrow-rocky  path  led  over  high  hills,  abrupt  and 
(lillicult  of  ])assage.  The  river  was  a  mountain  tornuit.  Here  a  band 
of  Indians  was  obsei'ved  watching  their  progress,  who,  however,  Hed 
on  being  discovered.  A  hard  and  continuous  rainstorm  which  followjid 
may  have  saved  them  that  night  from  an  attack.  The  ne.xt  uu)rning 
they  ascended  the  spur  of  a  mountain  and  beheld  the  beautiful  valhn- 
stretched  before  them  like  a  panorama — the  river  fringed  with  cotton- 
wood,  the  foothills  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  over  all  the 
snow-crowned  suuimits  of  the  mountains  rising  up  from  the  broad 
plateau  at  their  feet. 

They  camped  that  night  near  tiie  lower  canon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
le.ss  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  not  deeper  than  a  thousand  feet.     But 
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its  walls  iin;  vcitii'iil  aiul  I'roiii  tiio  sumiiiit  <»f  the  in'ccipico  the  vi<\v  is 
ItciiiiUI'iil,  iis  tho  river  forces  Its  wav  tlir«)U<i:li  a  narrow  f,M>r<,'«>.  surging 
and  l)oiling  at  a  fearful  rat(<  and  iMvaUiiig  into  myriails  of  |»risniatic 
drops  against  every  projecting  rock. 

Six  miles  over  the  mountains  al)ovt'  the  canon  tliev descended  into 
a  Itroad  valh'V.  where  thev  met  an  ohiect  that  claimed  tiieir  lixeil 
attention.  Two  parallel  V(;rtical  walls  of  rock  projected  from  the  side 
of  a  mountain  to  the  height  of  125  feet,  traversing  the  mountain  side 
from  base  to  summit  l,5tM»  feet.  This  they  named  the  Devil's  Slide, 
after  one  of  a  similai  foi'Uiation  in  Weber  Canon,  I'tah.  The  walls 
were  not  over  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  their  tops  were  covered  all 
the  way  with  a  growth  of  pine  ti-ees.  Thesides  wei-e  as  evenas  if  they 
had  lieen  worked  by  a  master-hand  with  line  and  plummet.  It  was, 
however,  tho  work  of  the  elements,  and  the  masterdiand  of  Nature, 
directin}"'  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  had  washed  awav  the  hiiire 
mountain  sides,  leaving  for  unboi-n  ages,  as  the  evideiKU'  of  their  ce!is(>- 
less  laljors,  these  v<'rtical  projections. 

Crossing  the  stream  the  following  mf)rning,  they  passed  over  rocky 
ridges  into  a  valley  crowded  with  the  spires  of  protruding  rocks,  of 
such  a  dismal  aspect  they  named  it  "The  Valley  of  Desolation."  Six 
miles  beyond,  just  before  camping  for  the  night,  they  came  upon  fresh 
tracks  of  unshod  ponies,  a  sure  sign  of  proximity  of  Indians.  They 
were  rudely  awakened  from  their  dreams  that  night  by  one  of  their 
own  horses  breaking  loose  and  rushing  madly  through  their  camp 
which  caused  them  to  seize  their  guns,  believing  tlie  Indians  had  made 
a  night  attack. 

From  a  summit  of  the  commanding  range  separating  the  waters  of 
Antelope  and  Tower  ('reeks  they  descended  through  a  picture.scpie 
gorge,  leading  their  horses  to  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Yellow 
stone.  Four  miles  of  travel  adown  its  precipitous  slopes  brought  them 
to  the  banks  of  Tower  Creek  and  within  the  vc^lcanic  region  where  the 
real  wonders  began.  Here,  in  a  landscape  of  remarkable  beauty, 
stretched  for  two  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yellowstone 
"Column  Rock,"  comjioscd  of  successive  pillars  of  basalt  over  au'l 
underlying  a  thick  stratum  of  cement  and  gravel  resend)ling  pudding- 
stone.  Both  sides  of  these  pillars,  standing  close  together,  were  all  of 
thirty  feet  high  and  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 

Tower  Creek,  falling  perpendicularly  over  a  ledge  112  feet  high, 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cataracts  of  the  world.     The  scenery 
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siirrouMiliiig;  the  fulls  is  Ix'iiiitifiil.  Spirrs  ol  sciliij  sliair,  <'!i|)|)C(l  uitii 
sialc,  iH'iiiitiftilly  I'oiiiKlcd  and  polislKMl  an«l  raiiitloss  in  syninudrv,  ruiso 
tlMiir  tapcriii^r  lornis  from  SO  to  ir)(»  feci,  all  over  th*^  plateau.  Towers, 
spires  of  ('Jnirclies  and  minarets  of  nioscpies  rise  lieHire  you  and  stand 
like  sentinels  upon  llie  lirini;  ol'  llie  falls. 

.\monu:  these  curious  I'ornnitions  was  a  lin<,'e  mass  sixtv  feet  liii^li. 
which,  ironi  its  sii|. posed  rt'sonihlance  to  the  pi'oveibial  foot  of  tin;  evil 
one.    tlieV  called    ''Devil's    Hoof."     Thev  irave    the  name  of    '"Tower 


vini,^  hern  siie'irested  hy  the  most  coiispinioiis 


Kails  '"  (o  the  cataract,  ha^ 
features  i>\'  the  scenery. 

The  next  day  they  a.scended  a  lofty  peaii.  lii,.">so  IVet  alxive  iIk; 
sea  level,  which,  in  honor  of  liieir  commander,  liiey  named  .Moiiiit- 
Washhurn.  From  its  summit,  ion  feci  ahove  tiie  lin(>  of  per|«;tual 
si\o\v,  thev  traced  the  river's  course  to  its  source  in  Vellowstone  Lake. 
Descending'  and  followini,'-  the  stream  in  the  direction  of  its  mouth,  at 
tiie  distance  of  a  mile  from  their  camp,  they  crossed  a  hed  of  volcanic 
ashes,  thirty  feet  deep,  exten(lin<f  10()  yards  on  hoth  sides  of  the  stream. 
\  mile  i)eyond  they  came  suihh'uly  upon  a  hideous  tflen,  lilied  with  the 
vapory  fumes  from  ei<;ht  hoirm^f  sulphur  splinJ,^s,  Cautiously  tMiteriug 
the  hasiu,  they  found  the  entire  surface  covered  with  incrustations 
from  the  sprinj^s.  .lets  of  hot  vapor  were  expelled  throuy;h  hundreds 
of  natural  orilices  with  which  it  was  |)iei'ced.  and  through  every  fracture 
made  hy  passiitg  over  it. 


Th 


lesc  siu'iiiiis  were  as  dialiolical   in  apiteai-- 


n 


aiice  as  the  Witches' (Jauldron  in  the  play  of  "  Madieth."  and  were  all  i 
a  staleof  violent  ehulition.  .\  stick  thrust  into  them,  hein^^  withdrawn, 
was  coated  with  lead-colored  slime  a(piarter  iiu'li  thick.  Others  they 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  fathom,  not  heinn'  ai)le  to  reach  their  hott'-m 
with  the  lon<^est  po!  •.«  Rocks  cast  into  them  increa.scd  their  violent 
aj,'itatioii.  Tin;  inciustations  heiit  heiieath  the  weight  of  the  travelers, 
and  there  oo/ed  from  their  fractures  a  sulphury  sliine  of  the  consistency 
of  paint  or  mucila^^e. 

There  was  somethine'  so  revolting  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
springs,  the  foulness  of  their  vapors  and  infernal  ctmtents,  the  treach- 
erous incrustations,  through  which  each  mcmient  they  might  he  hurled 
into  an  unseen  ahyss,  and  the  wdd  seclusion  and  general  air  of  desola- 
tion, compelled  ti.em  to  niime  them  scmiewhat  after  their  scriptural 
prototypes,  and  thus  they  christened  them  "  Hell's  Broth  Springs." 
They  had  never  hefere,  in  all  prohahility,  been  viewed  by  a  white  man. 
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Thoy  descended  the  mountain  towanl  evening  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
rapid  stream  which  they  named  Cascade  Creek,  inasmuch  as  near  the 
foot  of  a  gorge  through  whose  gloomy  recesses  this  sti'eam  passes — the 
stream  breaks  from  fearful  rapids  into  a  cascade  of  great  beauty.  The 
first  fall  is  !)ut  five  feet,  immediately  succeeded  by  another  of  fifteen, 
into  a  pool  as  clear  as  amber,  nestling  beneath  ovei-arching  rocks. 
Here,  lingering  as  if  reluctant  to  take  the  final  lea]),  it  graceful!}' 
emerges  from  the  gi'otto,  and  veiling  the  rocks  down  an  abrupt  descent 
of  eighty-four  feet,  moves  rapidh'  on  to  the  Yellowstone. 

The  Great  Falls  are  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  reniarkal)ie 
canons  in  the  world,  a  gorge  through  volcanic  rocks,  liftv  miles  Ion"' 
and  vai-ying  from  a  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  in  depth.  In  its 
descent  through  this  wonderful  chasm  the  river  falls  three  thousand 
feet.  At  one  point  where  its  passage  has  been  worn  thi'ough  a  mount- 
ain range,  they  were  assured  by  their  hunters  that  it  was  more  than  a 
vertical  mile  in  deptli,  and  the  river,  brokei.  into  ra[)i(ls  an<l  cascades, 
ajjpeared  no  wider  than  a  ribbon.  The  dizzy  verge  appalled  tliem  and 
they  shrank  back  from  its  overhanging  walls  to  the  firm  earth  again. 
The  stillness  was  comi)lcte.  Far  down  below,  they  saw  the  rivei- 
attenu  .*^ed  to  a  thread,  tossing  its  infant  waves  and  dashing  with  puny 
strength  against  its  ntrrow  prison  walls.  Ko  man  could  reach  its 
margin  and  the  dark  gray  rocks  held  it  in  dismal  shadow.  The  voices 
of  its  watei's  could  not  be  heard  nor  its  convulsive  throbs,  as  uncheered 
by  plant  or  shrub,  it  rushed  madly  over  huge  rocks  and  bowldei-s  on  its 
lonely  way  thi-ough  the  dark  depths  of  the  rocky  firmanent.  Xo  wing 
of  bird  or  any  living  thing  broke  the  stillness  that  reigned  over  the 
depths  of  the  awful  chasm. 

They  were  told  by  ti'appers  that  in  the  vicinity  there  were 
cataracts  1,000  feet  high,  and  they  regretted  when  too  late  that  a 
fuller  exploration  had  not  been  made.  But  they  followed  the  river  to 
tiie  falls,  and  beheld  in  the  lower  cataract  of  the  Yellowstone  as  gran<l 
a  scene  as  ever  was  witnessed  l)y  mortal  eye.  The  harmony  of  the  sur- 
I'ounding  scenery  added  its  glor^'  to  the  marvelous  vision.  Where  the 
river  takes  its  plunge  it  is  converged  to  150  feet.  The  shelf  over 
which  it  falls  has  been  worn  as  level  as  a  work  of  art.  The  height  is 
3r)0  feet  by  actual  line  measurement,  save  a  few  inches.  At  this  jioint 
the  canon  is  1,000  feet  deep,  its  vertical  sides   rising  gray  and   dark 
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above  the  falls  to  shelving  summits,  where  you  look  down  into  the 
boiling  spray-filled  chasm,  glittering  like  diamonds  and  arched  with 
tlie  glories  of  a  radiant  rainbow.  Below  the  falls  the  river  for  a  mile 
is  broken  by  rapids  and  beautiful  cascades  that  sparkle  in  iridescent 
colors. 

The  upper  fall  does  not  compare  in  grandeur  with  the  lower. 
Xevertheless  it  is  of  great  interest.  The  river  above  it  is  broken  into 
fearful  rapids,  and  the  stream  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  brink,  and 
bounds  with  impatient  struggles  for  release,  leaping  madly  through  the 
stony  jaws  in  a  sheet  of  silvery  foam  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  115 
feet  high.  Midway  in  its  descent  the  entire  volume  of  water  is 
deflected  by  an  intervening  ledge  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  vertical  base 
of  the  precipice.  Here  the  waters  churn  upon  the  rocks  into  a  mass  of 
foam  and  spray,  through  which  all  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
reproduced  in  wonderful  profusion.  It  is  not  sublime,  but  picturesque. 
All  its  beauty  lies  open  in  the  golden  sunshine  in  the  center  of  a  green 
pine  foUage  that  crowns  the  a(   acent  hills. 

For  two  days  they  rambled  around  these  wonders  and  then  passed 
on  to  other  scenes.  The  last  vestige  of  the  rapids  disappeared  half  a 
mile  above  the  upper  fall,  but  the  waters,  like  those  of  Niagara,  were 
of  an  emerald  hue.  A  few  miles  beyond  they  found  themselves  in  a 
region  filled  with  boiling  springs  and  craters.  Two  mighty  hills,  each 
300  feet  high  and  nearly  half  a  mile  across  tiieir  base,  had  been  formed 
entirely  of  lava,  sulphur  and  reddish-brown  clay  projected  from  the 
adjacent  springs.  They  were  in  a  volcanic  country  whose  fires  were 
burning  when  Washington  fought  at  Eutaw  and  Trenton  —  perhaps 
when  CiEsar  crossed  the  Rubicon.  They  were  the  first  white  men  to 
gaze  upon  these  wonders.  A  great  many  exhausted  craters  dotted 
the  mountain  heights.  One  on  the  summit,  still  alive,  changed  its 
lines  like  steel  under  the  process  of  tempering,  to  every  kiss  of  the 
passing  breeze.  Hot  streams  of  vapor  issued  everywhere  from  the 
fractured  earth.  Its  surface  answered  in  hollow  tones  to  every  foot- 
step and  bent  beneath  their  horses'  weight. 

One  of  these  clusters  of  sulphur  springs  is  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
encircled  by  a  beautifully-scolloped  sedimentary  border,  on  which  the 
water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  seven  feet.  The  perfect  sliading  of 
the  scollops  forms  one  of  the  must  delicate  and  beautiful  freaks  of 
nature's  handiwork.     A  few  rods  north  of  this  spring  is  a  cavern  at  the 
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base  of  the  hill,  wliose  mouth  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  which 
a  dense  jet  of  sulphurous  vapor  explodes  with  a  regular  report  like  that 
of  a  high-|)ressure  engine. 

A  hundred  yards  distant  they  discovered  a  boiling  ahim  spring, 
surrounded  with  beautiful  cr\'stals,  from  the  borders  of  which  they 
gathered  a  quantity  of  nearl^-^  pure  alum.  Here  the  incrustation  broke 
beneath  the  weight  of  one  of  the  party,  and  he  was  marvelously  pre- 
served from  a  horrible  death  in  the  boiling  spring  by  throwing  himself 
suddenly  backward  at  full  length  upon  the  more  solid  parts.  Their 
efforts  to  sound  the  depths  of  this  spring  with  a  pole  thirty-five  feet  in 
length  were  fruitless. 

They  next  entered  a  basin  containing  thirty  springs  of  boiling  cla}' 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  j)aint  and  of  various  colors.  A  day  was 
spent  in  examining  the  wonders  surrounding  them.  At  the  base  of  an 
adjacent  foothill  they  discovered  three  springs  of  boiling  mud,  and  near 
by  a  cave  from  which  a  small  stream  of  perfectly  transparent  water 
flowed — the  water  boiling  at  a  furious  rate  twenty  feet  from  its  mouth. 
Two  hundred  yards  from  the  cave  they  found  the  Muddy  Geyser,  and, 
attracted  by  dull  thundering  sounds  resembling  the  dischargesof  distant 
cannon,  they  came  upon  a  mighty  mud  volcano,  from  which  dense 
volumes  of  steam  shot  into  the  air  with  each  report,  through  a  crater 
thirty  feet  wide.  These  reports  occurred  in  rapid  succession  as  often 
as  every  five  seconds,  and  could  be  distinctly  heard  for  half  a  mile. 
Each  alternate  report  shook  the  earth  for  200  yards,  and  the  massive 
jets  of  vapor  projected  therefrom  burst  forth  like  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing gunpowder.  This  volcano  they  adjudged  to  be  of  recent  forma- 
tion from  the  freshness  of  surrounding  vegetation  and  the  particles  of 
tiried  clay  adhering  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees.  It  may 
not  have  been  more  than  a  few  months  old,  but  its  first  explosion  must 
have  shaken  the  hills  for  miles.  They  beheld  limbs  of  trees  125  feet 
high  encased  in  clay  and  its  scattered  contents  200  feet  from  it. 

On  the  following  day  toward  its  close  they  reached  the  banks  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  through  a  timber  passage  of  two  miles  unmarked  by  a 
single  trail.  The  silvery  bosom  of  the  lake  reflected  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  and  stretched  away  for  miles  until  lost  in  the  dark  fofiage 
of  the  vast  wilderness  of  pines  surrounding  it.  Secluded  amid  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  lay  in  its  lonely  glory  8,387 
feet  above  the  ocean's  level.    It  was  once,  perhaps,  the  mighty  crater 
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of  a   huge  volcano,   and   its  shore  lines   bear  testimony  of  the  awful 
upheaval  and  tremendous  power  of  the  elements  that  in  the  frenzy  of 
motion  created  it. 
Islands  of  emerald 
hue  dot   its  surface, 
and   sparkling  sands 
form  its  jeweled  set- 
ting.     All  about   ft 
mountain  blasts  have 
piled  the  surface  with 
trunks  of  prostrate 
trees.      Along   the 
shore  were  scattered 
curiously-wrouglit 
objects  of  slate,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a 
gold  dollar  to  a  loco- 
motive,  composing 
water-cups,  discs,h)ng 
pestles,  resemblances 
to  legs  and  feet,  and 
otlier   objects   which 
the  elements    in  ca- 
pricious  mood   had 
scattered  about   this 
watery  solitude.     So 
similar  to   works  of 
art  were    these    con- 
figui-ations  that  they 
had  deceived  the  eye 
of    an    old    trapper, 
who   had   previously 
told  them  they  would 
find  on   the   borders 
of  this  lake  the  drink- 
ing cups,  war  clubs 
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and   remains   of   idols   of  an  extinct   race  that  once   peopled   these 
solitudes.     At  another  ])oint  on   the  lake  shore  they   found  where 
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the  beach  was  pebbly,  carnelians,  agates  and  chalcedony  in  great 
abundance. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  two 
of  the  party  climbed  a  lofty  mountain,  its  summit  600  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  11,352  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  The 
grandeur  and  vast  extent  of  the  view  they  found  to  be  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Before  them  they  saw  with  great  distinctness  the  jets  of  tl-  o  mud 
volcanoes,  and  far  beyond  them,  stretching  away  into  a  horizon  of 
cloud-defined  mountains,  was  the  entire  Wind  Eiver  Range,  revealing 
in  the  sunlight  its  dark  ravines,  gloomy  canons  and  stupendous  preci- 
pices. Gigantic  spires  shot  up  from  the  main  body,  glittering  in  the 
sunbeams  like  shining  crystal.  Its  central  line  was  broken  into  count- 
less points,  knobs,  glens  and  defiles  of  colossal  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  valley  at  its  base  was  split  centrally  by  the  river,  which 
emerged  from  an  immense  caiion. 

This  range  of  mountains  possesses  a  marvelous  history.  It  is  the 
loftiest  of  the  Eocky  Range.  The  Indians  call  it  "  the  crest  of  the 
world,"  and  maintain  the  legend  that  he  who  reaches  its  summit 
obtains  a  view  of  the  land  of  souls,  where  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
are  spread  with  the  bright  abodes  of  free  and  generous  spirits. 

For  two  days  now  their  journey  was  through  a  forest  piled  with 
fallen  trunks  of  trees  and  their  progress  was  slow  and  weary.  Twice 
they  came  upon  grizzly  bears,  and  in  the  intricate  meshes  of  the  vast 
network  of  branches,  tree-top?  and  trunks,  each  seeking  a  wav  of  escape, 
three  of  the  party  became  lost ;  but  happily  two  of  them  found  their 
way  into  camp  that  night.  The  third  never  returned  to  camp.  The 
story  of  his  sufferings  for  37  days  of  continuous  peril  is  told  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

Pursuing  their  journey  they  ascended  a  mountain  overlooking  the 
north  and  west  shores  of  the  lake.  Nearly  1,000  feet  above  Yellow- 
stone Lake  they  found  two  small  lakes  nestled  in  a  dark  glen,  com- 
pletely environed  with  huge  masses  of  basalt  and  brown  lava,  thrown 
up  by  some  terrible  convulsion.  The  day  following  the  party  was 
divided  and  a  search  made  in  every  direction  for  their  missing  comrade. 
Notices  were  posted  on  trees  and  caches  of  food  made  at  various 
points.  Two  of  the  searching  parties  returned  early  to  the  camp, 
having  been  intercepted  by  Indians.  The  other  parties  likewise 
returned  after  a  fruitless  search  of  two  days,  having  visited  all  the 
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camps  of  the  six  preceding  days.  For  tliree  days  longer  they  continued 
ilie  searcii  for  their  lost  comrade,  but  in  vain.  On  full  consultation 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  either  been  shot  from  his 
liorse  by  an  Indian,  or  had  returned  down  the  Yellowstone,  or  struck 
out  upon  some  of  the  head  waters  of  Snake  River,  with  the  intention  of 
following  it  to  the  settlements.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  for  two  days 
kept  them  confined  to  the  shelter  of  their  camp.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  cleared  they  made  a  circuit  around  the  head  of  the  inlet  to 
150  springs,  differing  from  any  hitherto  seen.  The  hues  of  their 
streaming  sprays  varied  from  whity-chalk  to  a  delicate  lavender,  that 
of  a  brilliant  pink  color,  and  others  of  pure  ultra-marine.  This  group 
of  springs  is  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  their  overflow  into  a  con- 
crete bank  of  commingled  tufa  eight  feet  high  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length  on  the  margin  of  a  lake.  The  waves  have  worn  this  bank 
into  large  caverns  which  respond  in  hollow  murmurs  to  their  fierce 
assaults.  For  five  days  they  remained  in  this  vicinity  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  their  missing  friend.  But  now  their  provisions  were  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  a  longer  stay  promised  unfavorable  results.  The 
force  of  circumstances  obliged  them  to  adopt  the  sad  alternative  of 
moving  forward  the  next  day,  leaving  one  of  their  own  party  and  two 
cavalrj'men  to  continue  the  search. 

The}'  bade  adieu  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  surfeited  with  the  wonders 
they  had  seen.  The  desire  for  home  now  superseded  all  thought  of 
further  exploration,  and  the  loss  of  their  friend  was  a  continuous  source 
of  unhappy  reflections.  They  had  beheld  the  greatest  wf^nders  on  the 
continent,  and  were  convinced  there  was  not  on  the  globe  another 
region  where,  within  the  same  limits,  nature  had  crowded  so  much 
grandeur  and  majesty'.  To  return  home  now  was  their  purpose,  as  no 
inore  wonders  were  to  be  seen,  and  they  would  journey  by  way  of 
Madison  Valley.  Judge,  then,  their  surprise,  as,  entering  the  basin  at 
mid-afternoon  of  their  second  days'  travel  homeward  by  this  route, 
they  saw  in  the  clear  sunlight  at  no  great  distance  an  immense  volume 
of  clear,  sparkling  water  projected  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  125 
feet.  Spurring  their  jaded  animals  they  were  soon  beside  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon.  It  was  a  perfect  Geyser,  elevated  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plain ;  an  irregular  oval  3x7  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  margin  of  sinter  curiously  piled  up  and  the  exterior  crust  filled 
with  little  hollows  full  of   water,  in  which  were  small  globules  of 
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sediment  gathered  around  bits  of  wood  and  other  nuclei.  The  pi'o- 
jected  waters  were  at  a  boihng-  temperature  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
cone  twenty  feet  high  near  bv  was  a  boiling  spring  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter surrounded  with  beautiful  incrustations,  on  the  slope  of  which  tliey 
gathered  twigs  and  pine-tree  cones  encased  in  a  silicious  crust  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  But  all  the  curiosities  of  this  basin  were 
insignificant  comjjai'ed  with  the  Geysoi-s.  During  their  brief  stfiy  of 
twenty-two  hours  they  beheld  twelve  in  action,  one  of  which  they 
named  "  Tlie  Fan,"  as  it  possessed  an  orifice  which  discharged  two 
radiating  jets  of  water  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  the  falling  drops 
and  spray  resembling  a  feather  fan.  The  eifect  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Another  was  named  "The  Grotto,"  from  its  singular  crater  of 
vitrified  sinter,  full  of  large  sinuous  apertures. 

'"The  Castle"  was  situated  on  thesmumit  of  an  incrusted  mound, 
and  possessed  a  turroted  crater  through  which  a  large  volume  of  water 
was  expelled  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  houi-s  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet,  from  a  discharging  orifice  three  feet  in  diameter. 

They  named  "The  Giant"  from  its  rugged  crater,  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter on  the  outside,  and  from  its  discharge  of  a  vast  body  of  water 
in  a  column  fiv^e  feet  in  diameter  and  140  feet  in  vertical  height, 
retaining  its  eruptive  flow  for  three  hours  at  a  time. 

In  their  search  for  now  wonders  they  were  led  across  "  Fire  Hole 
River,"  and  ascending  a  gentle  incrusted  slope  came  suddenly  upon  a 
large  oval  aperture  with  scolloped  edges,  the  diameters  of  which  were 
eighteen  and  twent3--five  feet.  No  water  was  discovered,  but  they 
could  hear  it  distinctly  bubbling  and  boiling  at  a  great  distance  l)elow. 
Suddenly  it  began  to  rise,  sending  out  huge  masses  of  steam,  jn'oduc- 
ing  a  general  stampede  of  their  party, and  driving  them  far  l>ack  fi-om 
the  point  of  observation.  It  quieted  for  a  few  minutesMaml  then,  seizcvl 
with  a  fearful  spasm,  rose  with  incrediblq  rapidity,  scarce  affording 
them  time  for  escape,  bursting  from  the  orifice  with  terrific  monien- 
tii  in,  rising  in  a  column  the  full  size  of  the  aperture  to  a  height  of 
sixty  feet,  while  out  of  the  ajiex  of  this  vast  watery  mass  rose  five  or 
six  lesser  jets  or  round  columns  of  water,  varying  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  projected  to  the  wonderful  height  of  250  feet. 

This  grand  eruption  continued  for  20  minutes  and  was  the  most 
magnificent  sight  they  beheld.  They  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Geysei-. 
nearest  the  sun,  the  gleams  of  which  filled  the  sparkling  column  of 
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water  and  spiay  witli  myriad  raini)o\vs,  whoso  arches  constantly 
clianged,  dipping  and  fluttering  liither  and  tliither  and  disappearing 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  again  and  again,  wliile  the  minute 
globules  into  which  the  s[)ent  jets  were  diffused  when  falling,  sparkled 
like  a  shower  (if  diamonds.  Around  every  shadow  which  the  denser 
clouds  of  vapor,  internii)ting  the  sun's  rays,  cast  upon  the  column, 
tiioy  beheld  a  luminous 
circle  radiant  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  prisin,  re- 
siMubling  the  halo  of  glory 
re|)resented  i  n  paintings 
as  encircling  the  head  of 
Divinity.  All  the  wond- 
ers they  had  previously 
witnessed  appeared  tame 
in  comparison  with  the 
perfect  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  this  display. 
This  Geyser  they  named 
••  The  Giantess." 

In  this  basin,  two  miles 
ill  length  and  one  mile  in 
width,  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  pip  >  or 
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wells,  rising  to  the  surface,  varying  in  diameter  from  2  to  120  feet, 
their  Avater  at  the  boiling  point,  hundreds  bearing  evidence  of  Geysers, 
They  could  not,  however,  linger  to  make  furtlier  explorations;  their 
waning  stores  admonishing  them  of  the  necessity  for  a  hurried  de[)art- 
ure,  and  they  left  this  truly  remarkable  region  less  than  half  ex})lored. 
The  entire  country  is  volcanic,  constantly  under  an  active  internal 
pressure,  which  obtains  relief  through  those  numberless  springs,  jets, 
volcanoes  and  geysers,  and  but  for  which  there  might  be  one  terrific 
outburst,  forming  a  volcano  of  vast  dimensions.  Indeed,  a  mount- 
aineer who  visited  a  ])ortion  of  this  region  a  year  before  these  explor- 
ations, discovered  at  one  place  a  small  volcano  con.^tantly  overflowing 
with  liquid  lava  and  sulphur  and  emitting  smoke,  and  it  may  be  that 
within  this  remarkable  region  the  genuine  volcanic  elements  may  some 
day  burst  forth  with  an  eruptive  force  superior  to  thivt  of  yEtna  or 
Vesuvius. 

The  Geyser  is  a  new  and  remarkable  feature  of  our  physical 
history.  It  is  found  in  no  other  countries  but  Iceland  and  Thib  t, 
although  the  latter  are  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  Iceland, 
and  those  of  Iceland  dwindle  into  insignilicance  when  compared  to  those 
of  Fire  Hole  or  Madison  Valley.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  American 
Geysers  there  were  but  two  which  attracted  general  attention — the 
Great  Geyser  and  the  Strokr,  of  Iceland.  These  were  visited  and 
commented  upon  by  the  most  distinguished  savants  of  the  Old  World, 
Von  Troil,  Stanley,  Ohlsen,  Hooker,  McKenzie  and  Bunsen,  all  of 
whom  published   their  theories   with   respect  to   the  causes  of  their 


Bunsen  ascribes  the  eruption  to  the  theory  evolved  by  M.  Dormy, 
of  Ghent,  who  discovered  that  water  long  boiled  becomes  more  and 
more  free  from  tiir,  by  which  its  molecular  cohesion  is  so  greatly 
increased  that,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  overcome  the  force 
of  cohesion,  the  production  of  steam  is  instantaneous,  and  of  such 
quantity  as  to  cause  explosion.  Bunsen  found  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  of  the  Great  Geyser  to  be  of  a  constantly- increasing  tem- 
perature up  to  the  moment  of  an  eruption.  On  one  occasion  he  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  as  high  as  261"  Fahrenheit.  His  theory  is  that  on  reach- 
ing some  unknown  point  above  that  temperature  ebulition  takes 
place,  vapor  is  suddenly  generated  ii»  enormous  quantities,  and  an 
eruption  of  the  superior  column  of  water  immediately  follows. 
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The  explorers  state  tliat  the  Geysers  of  the  Madison  exhibit  pre- 
cisely the  same  [)Iiysical  I'eatures,  and  doubtless  originate  in  the  same 
CM  uses.  Thev  are  likewise  surrounded  bv  innumerai)lo  snrinji's  of  hot 
water.  The  waters  of  the  Madison  Valley  Geysers,  like  those  of  the 
Iceland  (Jeysers,  appear  perfectly  pure,  and  might  probably  be  used 
for  cooking  or  drinking. 


FAN  GEYSER,  YELLOWSTONE  REGION. 

Dr.  Black  gives  the  following  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  quantity 
of  10,000  grains,  equal  to  j  of  a  gallon  of  water  from  the  Great  Geyser 
of  Iceland : 

Soda,  0.05 

Alumina, 0.48 

Silica, 5.40 

Muriate  of  soda, 2.40 

Dry  sulphate  of  soda,  .         ,        , 1.40 

Total, 10.75 

The  exi)lorers  suggest  that  a  broad  field  is  opened  to  the  chemist 
in  the  investigation  of  the  many-tinted  springs  of  boiling  mud,  and  the 
mud  volcano.  Such  objects  were  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Humboldt, 
who  devotes  to  their  description  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  •'  Cosmos." 
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I>i!«i(lt's  theso  marvels  of  the  UpiuT  Yellowstone,  the  tourist  may 
gaze  upon  the  sti-ange  scenery  of  the  lower  valley  of  f  hat  remarkahle 
stream,  the  (treat  Kails  of  the  ;^^iss()uri,  the  gi-otesque  groii))h  of  eroded 
rocks  below  Fort  lienlon,  the  heautiful  canons  of  the  I'rickly  Pear, 
and  the  miyhty  arcliitectui-e  of  the  •  ast  chains  and  spurs  of  mountains 
which  everywhere  traverse  that  picturesque  and  romantic  country, 
which  these  bravo  men  opened  up  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Since  those  early  adventures  I  have  recorded,  there  have  been 
nuinyexphjring  parties  through  this  Yellowstone  Park  and  its  tributaries, 
including  that  of  the  Ilayden  survey  in  1S71.  The  Park  itself  has  been 
made  national  by  legislative  and  executive  action,  and  is  now  a  resort 
for  the  ''empiirers"  and  "investigators,"  as  well  as  those  of  all  nations 
who  hn'e  romance  and  wild  scenery. 

Up  to  1878  there  had  been  discovered  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
2,105  springs  and  geysers,  including  seventy-one  active  geysers,  and 
this  enormous  number  was  the  result  of  only  a  partial  survey  of  the 
tei-ritory.  The  greater  number  of  the  active  geysers  are  found  in  what 
is  known  as  the  I'pper  (xeyser  JJasin,  whei-e  they  are  found  chiefly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Six  miles  below  the  upper 
basin  is  what  is  called  the  Midwax  Geyser  Basin.  It  is  here  that  are 
found  the  great  Excelsior  Geyser  and  the  Grand  Prismatic  Spring. 
They  lie  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  may  be  a|)proached  by  a 
foot-bridge.  The  Excelsior  is  the  largest  ej'ser  known  in  the  world, 
but  its  eruptions  heretofore  have  been  so  irregular  that  few  have  been 
witnessed  of  late  years.  The  name  of  Cliff  Cauldron  was  given  it  by 
the  TIayden  survey  in  1871,  and  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  that 
it  was  discovered  to  bo  a  })owerful  geyser.  In  1881  a  series  of  gi-eat 
eruptions  took  place,  in  Avhich  a  great  column  of  water  was  ejected  to 
the  height  of  2.50  and  even  300  feet.  At  times  stones  were  thrown 
ont.  The  crater  is  an  immense  pit  330  feet  in  length  and  200  feet  in 
width  at  the  widest  part,  the  cliff-like  and  treacherous  walls  being  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  from  the  boiling  waters  to  the  surrounding 
level.  The  water  is  alwavs  in  violent  a<>;itation  and  dense  clouds  of 
steam  generally  obscure  the  surface.  "  Hell's  Half  Acre  "  is  another 
expressive  na'ne  given  to  this  terrible  pit.  Two  rivulets  pour  forth 
into  the  river  from  the  spring,  and  the  deposits  are  very  brilliantly 
colored,  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  rose  tints  being  displayed  in  pro- 
fusion. 
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There  is  no  time  wiieii  tliesubterriineaii  i'orces  are  inactive,  and  the 
•.geyser  rc<rion  at  all  times  presents  a  strange  and  weird  scene.  Strange 
sif^ht.s  and  sounds  greet  tiie  stranger  on  every  side.  Clouds  of  steam 
arise  from  a  dozen  dilFerent  loeaiities,s<)iiie  of  tiie  springs  l)eing  liiddeii 
in  the  timber  which  covers  the  neighl)oring  mountain  sides.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Geysers  tliereare  liissing  and  gurgling  sounds  and  thun- 
derous tliuds,  as  of  ponderous  nuichinery  at  work  in  vast  subterraneous 
depths.  The  eru[)tion  of  any  of  the  (reysers  is  henilded  hy  the  escai)e  of 
steam  from  an  adjacent  steam  vent,  and  directly  after  a  fountain  of  iiot 
water  is  thrown  into  the  air  with  fearful  belchings,  to  fall  again  in  a 
giant  cataract.  Almost  constantly  there  is  a  display  of  some  kind 
going  on,  and  the  strange  din  is  kept  u])  night  and  day.  There  are 
daily  eruptions  of  sonte  of  the  Geysers,  while  others  have  longer  inter- 
vals of  quiescence,  and  some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  E.\;c(ilsior. 
are  apparently  extinct  for  long  ])erio(ls. 

The  reeeru  outburst  of  the  Excelsior,  after  a  (quietude  of  four  years, 
is  indeed  remarkable.  Tt  demonstrates  the  fact  tlurt  some  unknown 
force  holds  in  check  these  subterranean  pf^wers,  which,  for  an  instant 
losing  its  grasp,  permits  the  fiery  forces  to  gush  forth  from  llieir  cav- 
ernous depths  and  exhaust  themselves  in  contact  with  the  elements  ot 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  term  geyser  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic 
word,  (jey-sa,  to  gush.  As  previonsly  stated,  certain  theories  have  oeen 
advanced  as  to  the  propagation  of  the  geysers.  Ilerselu?!,  Bunsen, 
Comstock,  McKenzie  and  other  scientists  have  advanced  theories  as  to 
geyser  action,  and  that  of  Bunsen  is  generally  accepted  in  the  main. 
The  presence  of  igneous  rocks,  which  still  retain  their  heat,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  below  the  surface,  and  the  admission  of  water  to  sub- 
terranean apertures,  or  tubes,  seem  to  be  the  requisite  conditions  to 
produce  a  geyser. 

One  writer  on  these  wondei-ful  formations  presents  his  views  as 
follows : 

"Steam  is  formed  within  caverns  or  chambers  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  a  column  of  water  as  well  as  the  stream  itself  is  driven  out 
thi'ough  tiie  tube.  Intermittent  geyser  action  may  result  from  curva- 
tures in  the  tube,  deposits  of  water  being  left  in  the  depressions  from 
prcivious  upheavels  to  await  the  next  discharge,  the  intervals  between 
the  eruptions  being  governed  by  the  size  ci  the  chambers  wherein  the 
steam  is  generated,  conditions  of  tem{)erature,  etc.     It  has  been  noticed 
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tliat  geysers  occur  where  the  intensity  of  volcanic  action  is  decreasing. 
In  tlie  neighI)orhood  of  active  volcanoes,  such  as  Vesuvius,  the  temper- 
ature appears  to  be  too  high,  and  the  vapor  escapes  as  steam  from 
what  are  called  stufas.    When  the  rocks  are  more  cooled  the  water  conu's 

t' 

forth  in  a  liquid  form.  Says  Dr.  Peale  in  Seience  {Jn\y  27th,  1SS8): 
*  It  is  probable  all  gej'sers  are  originally  due  to  a  violent  outbi-eak  of 
steam  and  water,  and  that  the  first  stage  is  that  of  a  huge  steam-vent. 
Under  such  conditions,  irregular  cavities  and  jiassages  are  more  likely 
to  l)e  formed  than  regular  tubes.  The  lining  of  the  passages  and  tul)es 
takes  place  afterward,  and  is  a  slow  process.  Whether  the  subter- 
ranean passages  in  which  the  water  is  heated  are  narrow  channels, 
enlargement  of  the  tul)es  or  caverns  or  tubes  is  probably  of  little  con- 
sequence, excejit  as  the  periods  or  intervals  of  the  geysers  are  influenced. 
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If  watin-  in  a  glass  tiilx*  be  heated  rapidly  from  the  bottom  it  will  i)e 
violently  expelled  IVom  the  tul)e.  or  if  boiled  in  a  kettle  that  has  a  lid 
and  ;i  si)out,  either  the  lid  will  ])e  blown  ofTor  the  wateiMvill  be  forced 
out  of  the  s])out.  In  the  first  case  we  have  an  explanation  in  part,  at 
least,  o!"  P>unsen's  theory,  and  the  second  exemplifies  the  theories 
which  presui)pose  the  existence  of  subterranean  cavities  and  connect- 
ing" tulies.  The  sim[)ler  the  form  of  the  geyser-tul)e,  the  less  is  the 
impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the  superheated  water;  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  explanaticm  of  the  difference  between  constantly  boiling 
springs  and  ge^'sers.  The  variations  and  modifications  of  the  subter- 
ranean water  passages,  however,  must  be  important  factors  entering 
into  any  complete  explanation  of  geyseric  action." "' 

The  handsomest  of  all  the  Park  springs  is  the  Grand  rrismatic 
Spring,  which  lies  near  the  pit  of  the  Excelsior  Geyser,  nameil  by  Dr. 
Ilayden  in  1S71.  It  measures  3."J()  i)y  2')0  feet.  Over  the  central  pit 
or  i)owl,  which  is  constantly  boiling  and  sending  up  vast  columns  of 
steam,  the  color  is  a  deep  blue,  which  fades  into  green  toward  tin; 
<'dge.  The  surrounding  shallow  basin  has  a  yellow  tint,  fading  into 
orange,  and  outside  the  rim  is  a  brilliant  red  dei)osit.  This  fades  into 
purples,  browns  and  gi'ays,  the  whole  being  on  the  gray-white  ground 
of  the  deposit.  There  are  several  other  remarkably  beautiful  springs 
in  the  vicinity,  including  the  Turquoise,  a  deep-blue  tinted  s(]uare 
spring  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Prismatic. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  DAYS  OF  PERIL- UKVIEW  OF  THE  STORY  OF  THUMAN  C.  EVARTS, 
ONE  OF  THE  PARTY  OF  EXPLORERS  FROM  MONTANA  WHO  BECAME  SEPARA- 
TED FROM  HIS  PARTY.  AND  WHO  WANDERED  FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  DAYS  IN 
THE  UNKNOWN  DEPTHS  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE. 

A  DESIRE  to  visit  tlie  remarkable  region  and  view  tlie  wonders  of 
the  Upper  Yellowstone  led  Truman  C.  Everts,  whom  I  knew  as  a  Gov- 
ernment official  in  Montana  Territory,  to  unite  in  an  expedition  to  that 
region  of  marvelous  natural  productions  in  the  month  of  August  of  the 
year  1870.  Having  suffered  all  the  perils  of  that  expedition,  he  adds 
to  the  reports  of  others  of  his  party  the  following  narrative  of  his  Avan- 
derings  and  sufferings  in  the  wilderness  of  forest  and  mountain  that  he 
traversed  for  thirty -seven  days,  lost  amid  its  labyrinths  and  nearly 
famished  with  hunger  and  cold.  In  an  exciting  story  of  those  thirty- 
seven  days  of  i)eril  told  in  Scrihner''s  Monthly  he  tells  us  that  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had 
prepared  his  mind  for  giving  credit  to  all  the  strange  stories  told  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  he  became  as  fully  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  that  country  on  the  morning  when  his  company 
started  from  Helena  as  when  he  afterward  beheld  its  majestic  propor- 
tions. Having  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  enthusiasm,  he  felt  that  all 
tiie  hardships  and  exposures  of  a  month's  horseback  travel  through  an 
unexi)lored  region  would  be  more  than  compensated  l)y  the  grandeur 
and  novelty  of  the  natural  objects  with  which  it  was  filled.  The  idea 
of  being  lost  in  its  vast  depths,  without  the  least  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  subsistence  and  of  wandering  for  days  and  weeks  alone  in  a  famish- 
ing condition  in  the  unknown  wilderness,  formed  no  part  of  his  con- 
templation. 

On  the  day  that  he  found  himself  se])arated  from  the  company, 
and  for  several  days  previous  their  course  had  been  impeded  by  a 
<lense  growth  of  the  pine  forest,  and  large  tracts  of  fallen  timber  frc- 
(juently  rendering  their  progress  impossible.  Whenever  they  became 
entangled  in  one  of  those  immense  windfalls,  each  one  of  the  party 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  passage  through  it,  and  while  thus  employed, 
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and  with  the  idea  that  he  liad  found  an  opening,  he  strayed  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  his  companions.  But  these  separations  had  fre- 
quently occurred,  and  although  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  lie  felt  no 
alarm,  but  rode  on,  confidently  expecting  soon  to  rejoin  his  comrades  or 
discover  their  camp.  At  length  darkness  overtook  him  in  the  dense 
forest.  This  was  diagreeable  enough,  but  still  occasioned  no  alarm, 
lie  would  do  without  his  supper  for  the  night,  but  breakfast  with  the 
party  in  the  morning  with  a  greater  zest  for  the  little  adventure. 
Selecting  a  spot  for  his  slumber,  he  picketed  his  horse,  built  a  fire 
and  was  soon  wrapped  in  sleep,  for  the  day  had  been  long  and  toilsome. 

At  earl}"-  dawn  he  saddled  and  mounted  his  horse  and  started, 
as  he  supposed,  in  the  direction  of  the  camp  of  his  friends.  The 
ride  the  day  previous  had  been  through  a  peninsula  jutting  into  the 
lake.  He  directed  his  wav  to  the  shore  of  this  lake,  feeling  confident 
his  companions  had  camped  upon  its  sandy  beach.  But  it  was  only 
l)y  a  slow  process  he  could  make  his  way  through  the  dark,  dense 
forest.  While  searching  for  the  trail  he  became  confused,  as  the 
fallen  foliage  of  the  pines  had  obliterated  the  trail.  lie  was  obliged 
to  dismount  and  examine  the  ground  for  its  faintest  trace. 

Approachmg  an  opening  where  he  beheld  several  vistas,  he 
dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  one  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  chosen,  and  so,  leaving  his  horse  unhitched,  as  was  his 
custom,  he  walked  several  rods  into  the  forest.  While  thus  engaged 
his  horse  took  fright,  and  he  had  but  just  time  to  turn  about  and 
behold  him  for  the  last  time  as  he  disappeared  at  full  speed  among  the 
lofty  trees.  With  him  went  blankets,  gun,  pistols,  fishing-tackle, 
matches,  everything  save  the  clothing  on  his  person,  a  couple  of 
knives  he  carried  in  his  pockets,  and  a  small  opera  glass,  with  which 
lie  was  surveying  the  distance  when  this  unhappy  accident  occurred. 
Instead  of  continuing  his  i)ursuit  of  the  camp,  he  went  immediately  and 
([uite  naturally  in  search  of  his  animal.  Half  a  day's  search  convinced 
him  of  its  utter  uselessness.  lie  wrote  and  posted  in  an  oi)en  space 
several  notices,  which,  if  his  friends  chanced  to  see,  would  inform  them 
of  his  desolate  condition  and  the  route  he  had  taken,  and  then,  with 
l)rave  hope  in  his  heart,  he  manfully  struck  out  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  camp.  But  the  day  wore  on  without  any  discovery, 
and  alarm  took  the  place  of  anxiety  as  tiie  ])rospect  of  another  night 
in  the  wilderness  dawned  upon  liim,  this,  too,  without  the  warmth  or 
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protection  of  a  lire.  But  the  bright  side  of  a  misfortune,  which  lie 
learned  b\'  experience,  even  under  the  most  damaging  circumstances, 
always  presents  some  features  of  encouragement.  When  he  realized 
his  condition  to  be  one  of  peril  he  immediately  banished  from  liis 
mind  all  fear  of  an  unfavorable  result.  Another  night  must  be  spent 
amid  the  fallen  timber  l)efore  his  return  could  be  accomplished.  His 
friends  having  seen  his  notices  upon  the  trees  were  now  upon  his  trail, 
and  surely  ere  long  he  would  be  in  the  arms  of  his  glad  rescuers. 
Thus  he  reasoned,  but  at  no  period  of  his  exile  did  he  suffer  so 
mentally  from  the  cravings  of  his  hunger  as  Avhen,  exhausted  with 
continuous  fast  and  the  long  day  of  fruitless  search,  he  resigned 
himself  to  a  couch  of  pine  foliage  in  the  deej)  darkness  of  a  thicket  of 
small  trees.  How  forlorn  was  his  condition!  lie  peered  upward 
tlirough  the  darkness,  but  all  was  gloom.  The  wind  moaned  sadly 
through  the  ))ines.  The  black  forest  was  alive  with  the  screechings  of 
strange  night  birds,  the  angiy  barking  of  coyotes,  and  the  prolonged 
dismal  howl  of  the  ravenous  gray  wolf.  These  sounds,  though  con- 
stant through  their  journey,  were  now  in  his  lone  condition  full 
of  terror,  and  banished  the  thought  of  sleep.  But  above  it  all  was 
a  ray  of  golden  hope,  lighting  up  the  da.kness  and  gloom  of  his  night 
of  despair,  and  that  was  the  hope  of  being  restoi'ed  to  his  friends  the 
next  day.  Early  in  the  morning  he  arose  unrefreshed  and  j)ursued  his 
weary  way.  About  noon  he  came  u]ion  tiie  spot  where  his  notices 
were  posted.  Imagine  his  sorrowful  disappointment  when  he  found 
that  no  one  iiad  been  there.  For  the  first  time  he  realized  that  he 
was  lost,  and  the  crushing  sense  of  utter  destitution  came  with  over- 
whelming force.  "  Xo  food,  no  fire;  no  means  to  jjrocure  either, 
alone  in  a  vast  unex])lored  wilderness,  150  miles  from  the  nearest 
human  abode,  surrouiuled  by  wild  beasts  and  famishing  with  hunger." 
It  was,  however,  no  time  for  despondency.  A  moment  afterward  he 
felt  how  calamity  can  elevate  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  a  resolu- 
tion "  not  to  perish  in  that  wilderness."  Such  were  the  thoughts  of 
this  brave  man.  All  his  plans  were  controlled  by  the  idea  of  finding 
his  party.  He  thought  by  traversing  the  peninsula  centrally  he 
would  strike  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  advance  of  their  camp  and  near 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  Madison.  lie  pursued  this  impression, 
but,  clambering  over  the  huge  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  Ikj  nearly  fell 
from  exhau&tion.     Weakness  now  took  the  place  of  hunger       lie 
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felt  no  cravings,  although  conscious  of  the  want  of  food.  Despon- 
dency strove  with  resolution  for  the  mastery  of  his  thoughts.  He 
dwelt  on  home  and  family,  of  the  chance  of  starvation  or  death  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  deep  forest.  But  as  these  thoughts  arose  in  his  mind 
he  endeavored  instantly  to  banish  them  with  reflections  adapted  to  his 
inunediate  necessities.  He  tells  us  that  he  recollects  at  this  time 
discussing  the  question  whether  there  was  not  implanted  by  Provi- 
dence in  every  man  a  principle  of  self-preservaticm  equal  to  any. 
emergency  which  did  not  destro}'  his  reason.  He  decided  this 
(juestion  in  the  affirmativ^e  many  times.  There  is  life  in  the  thought! 
It  restores  hope,  allays  hunger,  renews  energy,  encourages  persever- 
ance, and,  as  he  demonstrated  in  his  own  case,  brings  a  man  out  of 
difficulty  when  all  else  fails. 

It  was  midday  when  he  emerged  from  the  forest  at  an  open  space 
at  the  foot  of  the  peninsula.  A  broad  lake  of  beautiful  curvature 
with  magnificent  surroundings  lay  before  him  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams. It  was  full  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  A  wide  belt  of 
sand  formed  the  margin  which  he  was  approaching,  directl}'  opposite 
to  which,  rising  apparently  from  the  very  depths  of  the  waters, 
towered  the  loftiest  peak  of  an  interminable  range  of  mountains. 
Vapor  ascended  from  innumerable  hot  springs  and  the  sparkling  jets 
of  a  single  geyser  added  a  novel  feature  to  one  of  the  grandest  land- 
scapes he  ever  beheld.  The  scene  was  full  of  life.  Large  flocks  of 
swans  and  other  water-fowl  sported  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  ;  otters 
in  great  numbers  performed  the  most  amusing  aquatic  evolutions ; 
mink  and  beaver  swam  around  unfrighted  in  grotesque  confusion. 
Deer,  elk  and  mountain  sheep  gazed  at  him  in  surprise  inoi'ethan  fear. 
The  adjacent  forest  was  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  chatter- 
ing notes  of  a  species  of  mocking-bird  afforded  merriment.  Under 
mor^^  favorable  circumstances  this  scene  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  nov- 
elty would  have  transported  the  senses;  but  worn  with  toil,  famishing 
with  hunger  and  overcome  with  anxiety,  it  paled  before  his  vision. 

The  lake  was  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  highest  point  of 
the  peninsula  and  several  hundred  below  the  level  of  Yellowstone 
Lake.  He  recognized  the  mountain  overshadowing  it  as  the  landmark 
Avhich  a  few  days  before  had  been  named  by  his  friends  in  his  honor 
Mount  Everts;  and,- associated  as  it  is  with  some  of  the  most  terrible 
incidents  of  his  lonely  exile,  he  possesses  more  than  a  mere  discoverer's 
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right  to  the  perpetuity  of  that  landmark's  name.  The  lake  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the  Colum- 
bia he  gave  the  name  of  "  Bessie  Lake,"  after  the 

"  Sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart." 

During  the  first  two  days  of  his  wanderings  the  fear  of  meeting 
with  Indians  gave  him  much  anxiety.  But  now,  in  his  present  con- 
dition, all  such  fear  was  banished,  and  he  longed  for  the  approach  of 
a  Bannock  or  Crow.  Imagine  his  delight  while  gazing  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  lake  to  behold,  from  a  distant  point,  a  large 
canoe  with  a  single  oarsman  put  out  toward  the  shore  where  he  was 
seated.  "With  beating  heart  and  hurried  steps  he  went  forth  to  meet 
it  at  the  water's  edge  ;  all  his  energies  stimulated  by  the  assurance  it 
offered  of  food,  rescue  and  friends.  As  he  approached  the  shore,  O 
bitter  disappointment,  the  object  which  his  eager  fancy  had  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  relief  stalked  from  the  water  an  enormous 
pelican,  which  flapped  its  dragon  w'ings  as  if  in  solemn  mockery  of 
his  sorrow,  and  flew  awjiy  to  a  distant  point. 

While  looking  for  a  spot  to  repose  in  safety  during  the  fast- 
approaching  night,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  small  green  plant 
whose  lovely  hue  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  pine  foliage. 
He  pulled  it  by  the  root,  Avhicli  was  long  and  tapering,  not  unlike  a 
radish.  It  was  a  thistle.  lie  tasted  it,  and  found  it  to  be  both  pala- 
table and  nutritious,  and  the  lirst  meal  in  four  days  was  made  on 
thistle  roots.  He  had  at  last  found  food,  and  could  subsist  until  his 
rescue. 

Overjoyed  at  this  discovery  he  lay  down  to  sleep  under  the  foliage 
of  a  large  tree.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  scream  not 
unlike  that  of  a  human  being  in  distress,  and  close  at  hand.  There 
Avasno  mistaking  that  fearful  sound.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  mountain 
lion  and  caused  each  nerve  to  thrill  with  terror.  Swinging  instantly 
into  the  branches  of  a  friendly  tree  he  scrambled  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  its  topmost  boughs  while  the  savage  beast  snuffed  and  growled 
beh>w  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had  lain. 

Failing  to  alarm  the  animal  by  his  responsive  screams  and  by  dash- 
ing at  him  branches  which  he  broke  from  the  tree,  he  shook  the  slen- 
der tree  top  with  all  his  might.  It  was  the  impotency  of  fright.  TIk* 
wild  beast  remained  and  now  began  the  circuit  of  the  tree  as  if 
selecting  a  spot  to  spring  up  into  its  boughs,  lashing  the  ground  witii 
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his  tail  and  prolonging  his  howl  to  a  roar.  Expecting  each  moment  it 
wouki  take  the  deadly  leap,  he  endeavored  to  collect  his  thoughts  and 
prepare  for  the  fatal  encounter.  It  occurred  to  Iiim  to  try  silence. 
The  lion,  ceasing  its  ravings  that  filled  the  forest  with  its  echoes,  sud- 
denly imitated  his  example.  The  silence  was  more  terrible  than  the 
clatter  ,•  nd  crash  of  the  wild  beast  through  the  broken  brushwood. 
Moments  with  him  were  like  hours.  After  a  lapse  of  time  he  could 
not  estimate,  the  baffled  beast  gave  a  wild  spring  into  the  thicket 
and  ran  screaming  and  roaring  into  the  forest.  Once  again  his  deliver- 
ance was  effected,  but  only  to  enthire  days  of  toilsome  wandeiiiigs, 
hunger  and  well  nigh  starvation. 


MOU.VTAIN  LION. 

After  his  escape  from  the  ferocious  beast  a  sense  of  overpowering 
weakness  came  upon  him,  which  veil  nigh  palsied  his  efforts  and  made 
his  descent  IVom  the  tree  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Incredible  to 
relate,  he  lay  down  in  his  old  bed,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber.  At  daylight  he  was  aroused  by  a  marked  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  A  dreary  storm  of  mingled  snow  artd  rain,  common  to 
those  latitudes,  broke  upon  him.  Ilis  torn  clothing  exposed  his  person 
to  its  "pitiless  peltings."'  An  easterly  wind  increasing  to  a  gale 
admonished  him  that  it  would  be  furious  and  of  long  duration.  He 
could  find  no  better  shelter  than  the  spreading  branches  of  a  spruce 
tree,  beneath  which,  covered   with  earth  and  boughs  he  lay  for  two 
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(lays,  while  the  storm  raged  around  him  with  lierce  violence.  Wliile 
in  this  deplorable  condition  from  hunger  and  cold,  a  little  benumi)ed 
snowbird  hopped  within  his  reach.  lie  instantly  seized  and  killed  it, 
and  [)lucking  its  feathers,  ate  it  raw.  IFe  calls  it  a  delicious  meal  for 
a  half-starved  man. 

On  the  third  day,  during  a  lull  in  the  storm,  he  arose  and  started 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  group  of  hot  springs  steaming  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Everts.  Before  reachinj>'  these  natural  boilin'; 
c:uildrons  the  storm  had  begun  anew,  chiiling  him  to  the  marrow  and 
thorouglily  saturating  his  clothing.  His  heels  and  the  sides  of  his  feet 
were  frozen.  He  lay  down  beside  one  of  these  springs  until  the 
warmth  had  permeated  his  system  and  he  had  (juieteil  his  ap})etite  by 
a  few  thistle  roots.  Surveying  his  surroundings  he  selected  a  spot 
l)etween  two  springs  sul!icien*"ly  apart  to  afford  heat  at  his  head  ami 
feet.  Over  this  spot  he  built  a  bower  of  pine  branches  with  foliage  for 
a  bed  and  stowed  himself  away  to  await  the  end  of  the  storm.  Thistles 
were  abundant,  and  in  close  pro.ximity  was  a  small  round  boiling 
spring  in  which  he  cooked  them  and  which  he  called  his  dinner  pot. 
Here  he  rem;  ined  for  seven  days  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  and 
sleep. 

The  want  of  tire  gave  him  the  greatest  concern.  lie  recalled  every- 
thing he  had  heard  or  read  of  by  which  fire  could  be  induced  by 
artificial  means.  None  appeared  to  be  within  his  reach.  Exposure  to 
a  storm  sinr.ilar  to  the  one  through  which  he  had  just  passed  would 
i-esult  in  death.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  sunshine  lit  up  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  and  with  it  the  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  with  a  lens 
from  his  opera-glass  he  could  obtain  fire  from  Heaven.  He  instantly 
began  the  test,  and  with  what  joy  unspeakable  did  he  observe  the 
smoke  curl  from  the  bits  of  drv  wood,  and  then  break  forth  into  a  tiny 
but  consuming  flame.  The  experiment  was  a  success  and  thenceforth 
fire  should  go  with  him,  a  constant  companion.  He  would  not  exchange 
his  little  lens  for  the  whole  world.  He  now  possessed  food  and  fire 
and  would  not  despair ! 

He  was  now  ready  to  proceed  on  his  se  rch  for  the  way  of  escape, 
but  at  this  moment  met  with  an  accident  that  delayed  his  departure  a 
number  of  days.  An  unlucky  movement  while  asleep  broke  the  crust 
of  earth  on  which  he  reposed  and  the  hot  steam  severely  scalded 
his  hip  before  he  could  escape  from  his  position.    This  new  affliction, 
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added  to  the  pain  of  his  frost-bitten  feet,  already  festering,  was  a  source 
of  grievous  annoyance  during  tlio  wliole  of  his  wanderings. 

Having  lost  b(jth  knives  he  made  a  convenient  substitute  by  sharp- 
ening the  tongue  of  a  l)uckle  v/hicli  he  tore  from  his  vest.  With  this 
lie  cut  the  legs  and  counters  from  his  boots,  and  the  passable  slippers 
that  remained  he  fastened  to  his  feet  as  firmly  as  possible  with  strips 
of  bark.  With  the  raveiings  of  a  linen  handkerchief,  aided  by  the 
magic  buckle,  he  mended  liis  torn  clothing.  Of  the  same  material  he 
made  a  fish  line,  and  of  a  pin  found  in  liis  coat  he  fashioned  a  fish 
hook,  and  by  sewing  up  the  bottoms  of  his  boot  legs  he  was  provided 
with  a  very  good  pair  of  pouches  in  which  to  carry  his  food,  fastening 
them  to  his  belt  by  the  straps. 

Thus  accoutred,  he  bade  the  springs,  which  for  so  many  days  had 
l)een  his  retreat,  a  final  farewell,  and  started  on  a  course  directly  across 
that  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  that  lay  between  him  and  tlie 
southeast  arm  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful 
morning  and  the  atmosphere  was  fresh  and  invigorating.  He  had  ere 
this  surrendered  all  hopes  of  discovering  his  friends,  and  he  feared  from 
the  necessities  of  their  condition  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
all  efforts  for  his  recovery.  These  thoughts  were  full  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow.  Weakened  by  his  half-starved  condition,  and  theunstisfactory 
nature  of  the  only  food  he  was  able  to  secure,  he  felt  at  this  time  and 
until  the  day  of  his  rescue,  that  his  mind,  although  unimpaired  in  its 
preceptive  powers,  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  impressions  akin  to 
insanity.  He  was  constantly  in  dream-land,  indulging  in  strange  rev- 
eries, such  as  he  had  never  before  known.  He  appeared  to  possess  a 
duality  of  being.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  happiness  and  in  a  world 
of  positive  suffering  at  the  same  time.  It  did  not  interfere,  however, 
with  his  plans  of  deliverance,  as  he  was  constantly  reminded  of  the 
necessities  of  his  condition.  TliCvSe  plans,  on  retracing  his  steps  and 
reaching  Bessie  Lake,  assumed  form  and  shape.  He  built  his  fire  on  the 
beach,  and  remained  by  it  recuperating  for  two  days.  Either  of  three 
ilirections  he  miglii  take  would  effect  his  escape  if  life  and  strength 
held  out.  He  drew  upon  the  sand  a  map  of  three  several  courses  with 
reference  to  his  starting  point  from  the  lake,  and  considered  the  diffi- 
culties each  would  involve.  One  was  to  follow  Snake  River  a  distance 
of  100  miles  to  Eagle  Rock  Bridge ;  a  second  to  cross  the  countrv 
between  the  southern  shore  of  Yellowstone   Lake  and  the  Madison 
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mountains,  by  scaling  wliich  he  could  I'cach  tho  settlements  in  Madison 
Valley;  the  third  to  retrace  the  steps  of  his  long  and  tiresome  journev 
over  the  discouraging  route  by  which  ho  liad  entered  the  country. 
The  first  and  third  he  abandoned  after  much  deliberation  and 
unwisely  adopted  the  second  route  as  his  course  of  escape  from  the 
wilderness. 

Filling  his  pouches  with  thistle-roots  he  took  a  parting  survey  of 
the  little  solitude  that  had  afforded  him  food  and  fire  for  the  preceding 
ten  days,  and  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  started  for  tho  nearest 
point  on  Yellowstone  Lake.     All  day  long  he  traveled  over  timber 


A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 


lieaps,  tree-tops  and  through  thickets.  At  noon  he  took  the  precaution 
to  obtain  fire  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  brand  which  he  had 
kept  alive  by  constant  waving  and  blowing  he  kindled  a  fire  on  the 
only  vacant  spot  he  could  find  in  a  dense  wilderness  of  pines.  Faint 
and  exhausted  he  lay  down  for  rest.  The  deep  gloom  of  the  forest 
revealed  in  a  spectral  light  on  all  sides  a  compact  growth  of  timber 
crowned  with  sombre  foliage.  The  shrieking  of  night  birds,  the  pro- 
longed howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  human  scream  of  the  mountain-lion 
made  him  insensible  to  all  other  forms  of  suffering.  His  imagination 
was  instinct  with  terror.     At  one  moment  through  the  thicket,  he 
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beheld  the  blazing  eyes  of  a  forest  monster  fixed  Ujjon  him,  prepara- 
tory to  a  deadly  leap.  At  another  canio  the  swift  rush  of  yelping 
wolves  through  the  distant  brushwood,  to  tear  liini  limb  from  limb. 
The  scald  on  his  hip  added  Lo  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  as  it  pre- 
vented him  from  lying  down,  and  in  a  fitful  slumber  he  fell  forward 
into  the  fire,  inflicting  a  terrible  burn  on  his  hand.  With  what  agony 
he  longed  for  the  day  ! 

With  a  bright  and  glorious  morning  came  relief  from  uncontroll- 
able nervous  excitement,  and,  in  much  better  spirits  than  he  had  befc.re 
felt,  he  resumed  his  journey  toward  the  lake.  Another  day  of  the 
same  unceasing  toil  brought  bim,  near  sunset,  to  a  lofty  headland  jut- 
ting into  the  lake  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  an  immense 
area  of  mountain  and  valley.  In  the  dense  blue  of  the  horizon  in  front 
of  him  rose  the  snowv  peaks  of  the  '•  Three  Tetons."  In  close  prox- 
imity on  the  right  rolled  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Madison,  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunlight  or  dee))ened  in  shadow  as  the  fitful  rays  of  the 
declining  sun  glanced  along  their  rocky  irregularities.  Above  him 
towered  the  lofty  domes  of  Mounts  Langford  and  Doane,  and  rising 
from  the  promontory  was  the  familiar  summit  of  Mount  Everts  beneath 
wh(jse  friendly  shadow  he  had  dwelt  so  long.  All  the  vast  country 
within  this  grand  enclosure  of  mountain  and  lake,  scarred,  seamed  and 
ridged  with  grotesque  formations,  rocky  escarpments,  hillocks,  lakes 
and  steaming  springs  produced  by  tliB  volcanic  agency  of  former  ages 
lay  spread  before  him  like  a  vast  panorama. 

Lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  this  vast  worlil  of  beauty  he 
nearly  forgot  his  own  sense  of  Avant  and  suffering.  lie  kindled  a  fire 
on  the  beach,  and  removing  the  stiffened  slippers  from  his  feet,  attached 
them  to  his  belt  and  wandered  barefoot  over  the  soft  and  vielding  sand 
of  the  shore  gathering  wood  for  the  night. 

At  length,  sitting  by  the  fire,  conscious  of  the  need  of  protecting 
his  festering  feet  from  the  cold  night  atmosphere,  he  sought  his  belt 
for  the  slippers  and  one  was  gone.  In  gathering  the  wood  it  had  been 
lost.  Darkness  Avas  closing  around,  and  the  knowledge  that  one  foot 
would  be  exposed  to  the  freezing  night  air  was  surely  disheartening. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  searched  in  vain  among  fallen  trees  and 
bushes,  up  the  hillsides  and  along  the  beach  with  flaming  brands  for 
the  precious  article  without  which  not  a  day  of  travel  could  be  made. 
But  no  language  can  describe  his  joy  when  at  length  he  discovered  it 
beneath  a  limb  that  had  torn  it,  as.he  passed,  from  liis  belt. 
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I'iissirig  a  iiiylit  of  I'ofi-esliiiig  slec'i),  he  started  along  the  beach  in 
Hearcli  of  a  camp  wliich  he  believed  he  would  find,  containing  food  foi- 
his  necessities  and  direction  what  to  do.  This  camp  he  found,  but  no 
f(jo<l  or  notice  of  tlie  movements  of  iiis  companions.  A  dinner  fork, 
which  proved  of  inlinite  service  in  digging  roots,  and  a  half-pint  yeast 
[)owder  can,  whicli  he  converted  into  a  drinking-cup  and  dinner-pot, 
weie  tlie  only  (evidences  that  tiie  spot  had  ever  been  visited  by  civilized 
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man.  It  never  occ  red  to  him  that  they  had  cached  food  (which  they 
did)  at  several  spott  ear  his  point  of  departure.  He  left  the  camp  in 
deep  dejection,  attc  'Jting  to  follow  their  trail  to  the  Madison.  After 
a  careful  inspection  )f  the  trail  he  became  satisfied  of  a  retrograde 
movement  on  their  art,  and  consequently  retraced  his  own  steps  along 
the  beach.  lie  built  a  fire  for  thenight  and  a  bower  of  pine  branches  to 
protect  him  from  the  wind  now  blowing  violently,  and  creeping  under 
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it  soon  fell  aslec|).  During  tho  nigliL  lie  wus  aroused  liy  the  snapping 
ami  cruc'lving  of  tho  i)urning  foliage,  and  found  liis  slielt-rand  tlio 
adjacent  forest  on  lire.  While  n)aking  his  escapo  from  the  seniicirclo 
of  llanio  hy  which  he  was  snrr<)und(!(I,  his  left  hand  was  l)a(lly  hiirned 
and  his  hair  singed  closer  than  a  l»ai'I)ei''s  shavo.  Ilowevei',  the 
cliief  disaster  of  this  lire  was  the  loss  of  his  hucUle-toiigue  Uiiil'e,  his 
pin  lish-hook  and  his  lish-line.  Favoi-ed  l»y  the  gale  the  contlagration 
spread  in  oceans  of  llauie,  and  with  lightening  swiftness  over  an  illiinit- 
ai>le  ox[)anse  of  territory,  lilling  the  iitnios[)hero  with  sufTocating 
fumes,  and  driving  clouds  of  smoke, and  leaving  a  i)road  and  blackened 
ti'ail  of  spectral  trunks  shorn  of  limhs  and  foliage,  to  mark  tho  sweep 
of  its  liery  devastation. 

Resolved  to  search  for  a  trail  no  longvi',  when  daylight  dawned,  he 
struck  out  for  the  lowest  notch  of  the  Madison  Range.  On  arriving  at 
its  base,  however,  ho  scanned  hopelessly  its  unsurmonntable  dilHculties. 
It  was  but  an  endless  uci-ession  of  inaccessibl(>  ])eaks  and  preci))ices. 
No  friendly  cafuju  or  gorge  invited  such  an  elfoi'l  as  within  his  power 
to  make,  to  scale  this  rocky  barrier.  A  feeling  of  helpless  despair 
came  over  him  as  he  thought  of  the  wasted  two  days' journey  that 
lii'oiight  lum  thithei'.  From  tho  summit  of  a  commanding  hill  he  cast 
his  eye  along  the  only  rcjute  that  now  appeared  ])raclicable — down  the 
^'(illowstone.  Hut  how  many  dreary  miles  of  forest  and  mountain 
tilled  the  terrible  panoranuil  If  he  could  but  lind  a  |)ass  through  these 
mountains!  Twenty  miles  woidd  take  him  through  and  thirty  more 
I'estore  him  to  friends  and  abundance!  A  whole  day  now  was  con- 
sumed in  the  vain  attemjjt.  While  thus  engaged  another  of  those- 
mental  visions  appeared  which  many  of  his  friends  have  misnamed 
insanity,  but  which  ho  declares  to  have  been  an  act  of  Providence. 
The  spirit  of  an  old  clerical  friend,  for  whom  he  had  held  great  regai'd, 
seemed  standing  before  him  charged  with  advice  for  his  relief.  He 
spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

*' Go  back  immedi.*tely  as  ra])idly  as  your  strength  will  admit. 
There  is  no  food  here  or  means  of  escajje.  To  attempt  to  scale  these 
rocks  is  madness !" 

"  Doctor, "  he  rejoined,  "  the  distance  is  too  gi'eat.  I  can  not  live  to 
travel  it!  " 

"  Say  not  so.  Your  life  depends  upon  the  effort.  Jteturn  at  once. 
Start  now.  lest  voui-  resolution  falter.     Travel  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
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possible — it  is  your  only  clumce.  Your  power  of  endurance  will  carry 
you  tlirough.  1  will  accompany  you.  Put  your  trust  in  heaven. 
Help  youisclf  and  God  will  help  you  I" 

Overcome  1)V  these  and  other  pleasant  reflections  and  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  companion,  he  plodded  his  way  over  the  road 
he  had  come.  Resting  for  the  night  in  comfort,  by  a  fire  he  had  little 
troul)le  to  l)uild,  he  resumed  his  journey  with  the  rising  sun.  When- 
ever ho  was  disposed  to  (juestion  the  wisdom  of  the  change  of  routes 
his  old  friend  ai)i)eared  with  woi-ds  of  comfort  and  encouragement. 
At  the  close  of  the  two  succeeding  days  his  point  of  destination  was 
seeminglv  as  far  from  him  as  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Madison  Range, 
and  when  cold  and  hungry  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  he 
gathered  i  .e  first  food  he  had  eaten  in  nearly  five  davs  and  lav  down 
by  the  fire  of  his  night  camp,  he  had  almost  abandoned  all  hope  of 
being  saved.  At  daylight  he  was  on  the  river  trail  again,  and  thence 
clambering  throu<fIi  fields  of  tantjled  trunks,  which  seemed  intermin- 
able,  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  forest  he  found  the  tip  of  a 
gull's  wingyet  fresh  and  sweet.  Making  a  fire  at  once  and  mashing 
the  bones  with  a  stone  he  made  a  half  ))int  of  delicious  broth  in  his 
3'east  powder  box. 

He  now  lost  all  sense  of  time.  Day  and  night  came  and  went  and 
were  numbered  only  1)\'  the  growing  consciousness  tiiat  he  was  grad- 
ually starving.  lie  felt  no  hunger  and  his  wounds  gave  him  no  pain. 
Tlie  I'oots  which  had  supplied  food  had  suspended  digestion  and  their 
fibers  were  packed  in  his  stomach  in  a  compact  mass.  His  hours  of 
.slumber,  ho'vever.  ^y('r^i  visited  Ity  the  mo.^t  luxui'ious  di-eams.  Im- 
mense tables  in  gorgeously  decorated  I'estaurants  appeared  before 
him  loaded  with  the  most  teni})ting  viands.  With  his  own  hands  he 
freipiently  prepared  the  daintiest  dishes,  and  apparently  tlie  entire 
night  would  l)e  spent  in  prepai'ing  a  feast.  He  would  realize  tiie 
fatigue  attendant  upon  the  labor  of  roasting,  boiling,  baking  and 
otherwise  preparing  the  vast  abundance  of  food  that  appeared  before 
him  in  his  hours  of  sluml)er. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  ji'loomv  dav  tliat  he  arrived  at  the  falls.  The 
sky  was  overcast  with  clouds  antl  the  atmosphere  was  keen  and  biting. 
The  sun  hid  his  face  and  denied  him  all  means  of  heat  and  warmth. 
The  f'ole  alternative  was  to  seek  shelter  in  the  thicket.  Tiien,  having 
interlaced  the  surroundintj  brushwood  over  a  bed  of  fallen  foliaye,  he 
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lay  down  with  a  priiyer  for  sleep  and  forgetfulness.  Alas  I  neither 
came.  The  moaning  of  tlie  wind  tiirough  the  pines,  mingling  with  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  falls,  was  strangely  in  unison  with  his  own  sad  feel- 
ings. The  cold  increased  througli  the  niglit.  Only  constant  beating 
and  friction  of  his  limbs  saved  him  from  freezing.  In  tlie  morning  his 
right  arm  was  partially  paralyzed  and  his  limbs  so  stiffened  with  cold 
as  to  be  almost  immovable.  Fearing  paralysis,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  sun  lie  kindled  with  his  lens  a  mighty  flame  and  fed  it  with  every 
dry  stick  within  his  reach. 


IMAGINARY  COMPANIONS. 

His  old  friend  and  adviser,  whose  presence  he  had  seen  and  felt  for 
some  days  past,  now  forsook  him  aitijgether.  liut  new  compani(Mis 
a])peared,  by  some  process  he  was  unal)le  to  explain,  in  his  arms,  legs 
and  stomach.  With  these  ho  would  converse  for  hours  as  imaginary 
friends.  They  were  constantly  telling  him  of  their  wants.  The 
stomach  demanded  a  change  of  diet  and  incessantly  complained  of  the 
roots  with  which  he  was  fed.  lie  tried  to  silence  him  with  promises, 
and,  failing  therein,  sought  to  intimidate  him  by  declaring,  as  a  sure 
result  of  negligence,  their  inability  to  roach  home.  All  to  no  purpose. 
lie  was  all  the  way  through  a  continuous  torment.     Tiio  other  members 
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usually  concurred  with  him.  The  legs  begged  for  a  rest  and  tie  arms 
complained  that  they  were  forced  to  perform  too  great  a  labor.  They 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  helpless  of  themselves  and  Avould  do  nothing 
for  one  another.  As  a  counterpoise  of  their  own  complaints,  howeve; , 
whenever  they  discovered  languor  in  him  they  were  not  slow  with 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  Once  the  stomacli  saved  him  from 
death  by  poison  by  accusing  him  in  severe  terms  of  attempting  to 
poison  him  with  minnows  he  had  found  in  a  warm  spring  on  the  hill- 
side, one  of  which  he  caught  and  ate  raw.  It  was  delicious  to  his 
taste  and  afterward  made  him  deathly  sick.  They  had  been  poisoned 
by  minerals  in  the  water.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  angry  words  of  the 
stomach  he  w^ould  have  made  a  meal  of  the  minnows,  and  thus  have 
died  in  the  Avilderness. 

A  gradual  mental  introversion  grew  upon  him  as  his  physical 
weakness  increased.  He  lost  sight  of  tlie  Avonders  of  nature  that  at 
first  had  so  wrought  upon  him,  and  turned  his  thoughts  in  upon  him- 
self. He  dwelt  upon  his -fate  and  the  happiness  of  the  world  beyond. 
All  doubts  of  immortality  vanished  in  the  light  of  his  surrounding 
realities.  So  clear  were  these  conceptions  that  he  longed  for  death, 
not  so  much  as  an  escape  from  misery  as  the  beginning  of  happiness. 
Still  he  wandered  on  in  the  attempt  at  escape.  At  many  of  the 
streams  on  his  journey  he  endeavored  to  catch  trout  with  a  hook  fash- 
ioned from  the  broken  rim  of  his  spectacles,  but  in  vain.  The  country 
was  full  of  game  with  no  means  on  his  part  to  kill  or  capture  the 
most  insignificant.  He  saw  large  herds  of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  occa- 
sionally a  bear,  and  many  smaller  animals,  while  numerous  flocks  of 
ducks,  geese,  swans  and  pelicans  inhabited  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

At  Tower  Falls  he  spent  the  first  half  of  a  day  in  capturing  a 
grasshopper  and  the  remainder  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  catch  a  mess  of 
trout  with  which  the  stream  abounded. 

Soon  after  leaving  Tower  Falls  he  entered  an  open  countrv. 
Pine  forests  and  windfalls  were  exchanged  for  sagebrush  and  desola- 
tion, with  isolated  clumps  of  dwarfed  trees  and  ravines  filled  with  the 
debris  of  adjacent  mountains.  A  storm  of  wind  and  snow  toward 
the  morning  nearly  extinguished  the  fire  of  his  first  camp  on  this  part 
of  his  route,  which  was  made  near  the  summit  of  a  tall  range  of  foot- 
liills,  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  wood.  When  he  arose  the 
ground  was  white  Avith  snow.     He  Avas  entirely  bewildered  and  had 
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lost  his  course  of  travel.  The  sole  hope  now  was  to  find  the  river 
tlirough  the  blinding  storm.  Fortunatel}',  after  a  scrambling  of  some 
hours  over  rocks  and  crests,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  canon  through  which  the  current  flowed.  It  Avas  with 
great  labor  and  peril  that  he  descended  into  its  depths.  Refreshing 
himself  with  copious  drauglits  of  its  pure  Avaters,  he  sat  beside  the 
mysterious  stream  awaiting  tiie  abatement  of  the  storm.  Chilled  to 
the  marrow,  with  no  return  of  the  sun's  rays,  he  would,  without  fire, 
perish  from  cold  during  the  approaching  night.  The  only  course  now 
was  to  return  to  his  fire  on  the  summit  to  avoid  such  a  night  of  horror. 
At  some  places  the  canon  was  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  return  up 
its  craggy  sides  was  the  hardest  work  of  his  whole  journey.  Often  he 
would  lose  his  hold  and  slide  many  feet  downward  before  recovering 
his  grasp  upon  its  sides.  It  was  night  Avhen  he  reached  his  fire, 
covered  with  bruises  and  his  tattered  clothing  well  nigh  rent  in  shreds, 
lie  found  but  a  few  embers  in  the  ashes,  and  Avith  difliculty  kindled  a 
flame.  Here,  in  this  bleak  spot  on  the  mountain  side,  amid  snow, 
hail  and  rain,  and  the  fiercest  blasts  of  the  SAvelling  storm,  almost 
starved  and  frozen,  the  Avretched  but  still  not  despairing  man  spent  two 
days  and  nights,  leaving  only  for  a  fcAV  moments  at  a  time,  to  gather 
fuel  for  the  flame,  crawling  to  the  clump  of  trees  for  that  purpose. 
And  this  had  to  be  repeated  many  times  during  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day,  as  in  his  exhausted  condition  he  could  gather  but  little  at 
a  time.  Before  he  left  this  camp  he  stripped  his  arms  for  some 
purpose,  probably  to  nurse  a  bruise,  and  AA'as  horrified  at  their 
shrunken  condition.  Flesh  and  blood  apparently  had  left  them.  The 
skin  clung  to  the  bones  like  Avet  parchment.  A  child's  hand  could 
have  clasped  them  from  Avrist  to  shoulder.  Yet  said  this  brave  man, 
"  It  is  death  to  remain,  I  can  not  perish  in  this  Avilderness."  And  so 
he  hobbled  on  his  course  through  the  snoAV  that  noAv,  happily,  Avas 
melting  before  the  sun's  rays.  At  this  point  he  fought  a  severe  battle 
with  his  rebellious  stomach.  Convinced  that  he  should  find  no  tliistles 
in  the  open  country  he  had  filled  his  pouches  before  leaving  the  forest. 
The  supply  Avas  noAV  running  low,  and  there  Avere  yet  many  days  of 
heavy  mountain  travel  before  reaching  Botelers'  Ranch.  "With  the 
most  careful  economy  it  could  last  but  tAvo  or  three  days  longer.  lie 
therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  placing  himself  and  imaginary 
companions  upon    allowance.     Immediately   tliereupon,   the  conflict 
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Avith  his  stomacli  began,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  and  only 
ended  successfully  by  the  most  determined  firmness  on  his  part.  At 
first  he  talked  gently  to  the  complaining  companion,  tried  coaxing  and 
endeavored  to  pacifiy  him  with  kind  and  conciliatory  words.  This 
gentle  course,  however,  failed,  and  after  a  long  controversy  and  many 
bitter  words,  he  finally  succeeded  in  conquering  tiie  recalcitrant 
member  by  declaring  that  he  would  then  and  there  part  company  and 
leave  him  to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  This  had  the  desired  effect  and 
henceforth  he  remained  silent. 

In  this  condition,  while  ascending  a  steep  hill  he  fell  from  exhaus- 
tion into  the  sago  brush  without  the  power  to  arise,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  lie  could  not  divine  the  length  of  that  slumber,  but  on 
awakening  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  pursued  his  journey.  As 
night  drew  on  he  selected  a  camping  place,  gathered  wood  into  a  heap 
and  felt  for  his  lens  to  produce  the  life-spark  from  heaven.  It  was 
gone.  Hear  what  he  says:  "  If  the  earth  had  j'awned  to  s\vallow  me, 
I  woul '  not  have  been  more  terrified.  The  only  chance  for  life  was 
lost.  The  last  hope  had  fled.  I  seemed  to  feel  the  grim  messenger, 
who  had  been  so  long  pui-suing  me,  knocking  at  the  portals  of  my  heart 
as  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  wood  pile  and  covered  myself  with 
limbs  and  sagebrush,  with  the  dreadful  conviction  that  my  struggle  for 
life  was  over  and  that  I  should  rise  no  more.  The  floodgates  of  misery 
seemed  now  to  be  opened  and  it  rushed  in  living  tiue  upon  my  soul. 

As  calmness  returned  reason  resumed  her  empire.  I  summoned 
all  the  powers  of  ray  memory,  thought  over  every  foot  of  the  days' 
travel,  and  concluded  that  the  glass  was  lost  while  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  Five  long  miles  over  the  hills  must  be  retraced  to  gain  it. 
There  was  no  alternative,  and  by  daylight  I  had  staggered  over  half  the 
distance.  I  found  the  lens  on  the  spot  where  I  had  slept.  No  incident 
of  my  journey  brought  with  it  more  of  joy  and  relief." 

Returning  to  the  camp  of  the  previous  night  he  lighted  the  pile 
he  had  prepared  and  lay  down  for  a  night  of  rest.  It  was  very  cold, 
and  toward  morning  it  began  snowing.  Sleep  was  impossible,  and 
with  difficulty  he  kept  the  fire  alive.  When  daylight  dawned  he 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  go  forward  despite  the 
storm.  A  flash,  momentary  but  vivid,  came  over  him  that  he  would 
be  saved.  Snatching  a  lighted  brand  he  started  through  the  storm. 
In  the  afternoon  the  sun  shone  at  intervals.    Reaching  a  clump  of 
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trees  he  prepared  a  camp  for  the  night  and  with  great  difficulty,  late 
in  the  day  when  all  hope  had  gone,  succeeded  in  striking  a  spark  from 
a  momentary  ray  of  sunlight,  and  thus  secured  fire  and  life. 

Resuming  his  journey  in  the  morning  in  a  storm  that  chilled  his 
nerves,  after  a  few  miles'  walk  a  coldness  seized  him  such  as  he  had 
never  before  felt.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  build  a  fire.  It  would  not 
burn.  Seizing  a  brand  he  staggered  blindly  on,  stopping  within  the 
shadow  of  every  rock  to  renew  his  life  energy.  A  solemn  conviction 
tliat  death  was  near,  that  at  each  pause  his  limbs  would  refuse  further 
service  and  that  he  should  sink  helpless  and  dying  to  the  ground, 
overwhelmed  him  with  terror.  Once  more  the  thought  flashed  upon 
his  mind  that  he  should  be  saved,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  of 
command  to  "  struggle  on !"  Groping  along  the  side  of  a  hill  he 
became  suddenly  sensible  of  a  shai"p  reflection,  as  of  burnished  steel 
and,  looking  up  through  half-closed  eyes,  two  rough  but  kindly  faces 
met  his  gaze. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Ev- 
erts?" said  one. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 
"  all  that  is  left  of  me." 

"We  have  come  for 
you." 

"  Who  sent  3'ou  ? " 

"Judge  Lawrence 
and  other  friends." 

"God  bless  him, 
and  them  and  you ! " 
said  the  almost  dying 
man.  "  I  am  saved  !  " 
and  with  these  words 
lie  fell  powerless  into 
the  arms  of  his  rescuers, 
lie  was  saved  —  on  tiie 
very  brink  of  the  grave. 

Baronet  and  Prich- 
ette,  his  preservers,  soon 
restored  him  to  con- 
ciousness  by  the  usual  -  evert-s  rescue. 
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appliances,  and  one  of  them  made  a  camp  upon  the  spot  and  ministered 
to  his  wants  and  watclied  over  him,  while  the  other  went  to  Fort  Ellis, 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  to  return  with  remedies  to  restore  diges- 
tion and  an  ambulance  to  convey  him  to  that  post. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  be  moved  twenty  miles  down  the 
trail  to  the  cabin  of  some  miners  who  were  prospecting  in  that  country. 
Here  he  received  every  attention  they  could  bestow,  and  his  strength 
returned  with  broth  made  from  game  killed  near  by,  but,  owing  to  the 
protracted  inaction  of  the  system  and  the  long  time  that  must  elapse 
before  the  return  of  Prichette  with  remedies,  his  friends  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  his  recovery.  In  this  condition  the  night  after  his  arrival  at 
the  cabin  there  came  an  old  hunter  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
mountains.  He  was  searching  for  his  brother.  He  listened  with  teai's 
to  the  story  of  the  patient's  sufferings,  but  when  told  of  the  present 
necessity  brightened  in  a  moment  and  said,  "Why,  Lord  bless  youl 
I  have  the  very  thing  you  want !" 

Leaving  the  cabin,  he  shortly  returned  with  a  sack  filled  with  the 
fat  of  a  bear,  which  he  had  killed  but  a  few  hours  before.  From  this 
he  rendered  out  a  pint  measure  of  oil,  which  the  patient  drank  at  a 
single  draught.  It  was  th<3  very  remedy  he  needed,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  was  freed  from  pain,  with  appetite  and  digestion  re-estab- 
lished. All  that  he  now  neede'^  was  plenty  of  good  food  to  restore  his 
health  and  strength. 

In  two  days  more  he  left  his  kind  friends  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret.  Meeting  the  ambulance  on  the  way,  he  proceeded  to  Bozenuin, 
where  among  old  friendshequickly  recovered,  and  in  due  time  returned 
to  his  home  in  Helena,  Montana. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

FIRST  DAYSOPNEVADA-STORVOFTIIE  SETTLEMENT,  AND  SCENES  AND  ADVENT- 
rUES  IN  SILVER  LAND-UEVIEW  OF  BOSS  BROWNE'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  WABHOE. 

The  far-famed  Virginia  City,  the  great  mining  capital  of  the  won- 
derful Washoe  district,  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Davidson, 
and  as  seen  and  described  by  Ross  Browne,  one  of  the  earliest  silver- 
seekers  who  trod,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  all  the  weary  road  from 
Strawberry  Flat  across  the  divide  to  Carson  City,  and  thence  to 
Washoe,  forms  a  striking  picture  of  primitive  civilization  and  the  hard- 
sliips,  sufferings  and  privations  endured  by  man  in  the  terrible  struggle 
and  excitement  attendant  upon  his  eager  search  for  sudden  wealth. 

A  rude  and  primitive  city,  built  of  frame  shanties,  tents  of  canvas, 
blankets,  sage  brush,  potato  sacks,  and  old  shirts,  with  empty  whisky 
barrels  for  chimneys;  a  city  of  mud  hovels,  coyote  holes,  pits  and 
shafts  from  which  smoke  issued  through  each  big  and  little  crevice; 
a  city  of  confusion,  where  piles  of  goods,  mingled  with  dirt  and  rub- 
bish, had  been  dumped  on  rocks,  in  the  hollows,  in  the  snow  and  mud, 
and  each  available  spot  where  an  earthly  landing  could  be  made,  as  if 
the  skies  overhead  had  suddenly  opened  and  rained  down  upon  Mount 
Davidson's  rocky  sides  all  the  dregs  of  civilization. 

The  open  spaces  called  streets  he  saw  filled  with  a  motley,  over- 
flowing multitude  of  grimy,  unwashed  miners  and  adventurers,  Avho 
deemed  it  an  affront  to  even  suggest  water,  either  as  a  beverage  or  a 
purifier.  - 

Some  Avere  engaged  in  arguing  a  suit  at  law  in  which  the  title  to 
a  mining  location  was  in  question.  Their  arguments  were  chiefly  in 
the  shape  of  empty  whisky  bottles  and  some  bull-dogs,  and  were  very 
effective  in  establishing  justice.  Others  stood  by  with  their  hands  on 
their  revolvers,  but  their  weapons  were  reserved  for  more  lofty 
occasions,  such  as  a  refusal  to  drink  or  taking  a  wrong  trick  at  cards. 

Toward  the  center  of  the  town  the  scene  changed  a  little,  and  it 
became  interesting  to  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place. 
Groups  of  speculators  were  gathered  on  the  corner  discussing  in 
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earnest  tones  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  and  miners  in  rough  garb  just 
in  from  the  "diggings"  were  exhibiting  "specimens"  of  croppings, 
and  offering  unheard-of  bargains  in  "feet,"  ranging  all  the  way  from 


MINING   TOWN. 

ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  foot,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
shaft,  or  prospecting  hole.  Bands  of  the  "knowing  ones" — those  who 
had  captured  all  the  secrets  and  proposed  to  retain  them  unless  an 
equitable  division  should  be  made  of  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  —  gathered 
around  the  speculator  from  San  Francisco,  and  finally  carried  him  off 
in  trium))h  to  close  a  wonderful  bargain  in  the  richest  yield.  Long- 
nosed,  black-haired  Hebrews,  with  their  customary  sagacity  and  love 
of  trade,  had  disposed  their  goods  and  chattels  for  sale  on  the  most 
accommodating  terms,  to  wit,  cash  and  three  thousand  per  cent,  profit 
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on  tho  first  investment.  Monte-doalers,  gtimblers,  cut-throats,  thieves 
and  assassins  gatliered  in  glee  around  tlie  gaming  tables,  and  bars 
running  in  full  blast  in  dingy-looking  saloons,  and  cast  their  nets  for 
tlie  unwary.  On  tho  main  street  a  dashing  fellow  clad  in  Mexican 
stylo  on  horseback,  with  his  pocket  full  of  rocks  from  a  successful 
venture,  rushed  along  the  highway  swinging  his  reata  and  yelling  like 
a  mad  Indian,  until  finally  struck  by  a  sudden  and  terrific  blast  of 
wind  from  tho  four  quarters  that  rolled  him  in  the  debris  of  capsized 
tents,  broken  sign-boards  and  billows  of  sand  and  grit  blown  from  the 
adjacent  gravel  banks.  Iloss  Browne  said  the  whole  scene  was  essen- 
tially infernal  in  every  aspect,  whether  viewed  from  the  Comstock 
Ledge  or  tho  summit  of  Gold  Hill. 

Nobody  owned  anything  save  by  right  of  possession  and 
])ower  to  hold  it,  and  yet  trading  in  town  lots  went  on  to  an 
unlimited  degree.  Nobody  had  any  money,  yet  each  was  a  prospective 
millionaire.  Nobody  had  any  credit,  yet  everbody  bought  thousands 
of  feet  of  glittering  ore.  The  most' astounding  sales  were  made  dail}'^ 
in  the  most  famous  lodes  without  a  dollar  in  dust  or  a  silver  dime 
passing  between  to  bind  the  bargain.  Only  the  saloons  and  the 
gaming-tables  boasted  of  tho  ready  cash. 

Every  pai'ticle  of  ground  covered  by  canvas,  boards,  or  baked 
mud,  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Into  sleeping-houses,  20x30,  were 
jammed  from  150  to  200  human  beings  each  night,  at  a  dollar  a  head. 
Little  tents  accommodated  multitudes,  and  a  stall  in  a  stable  would 
have  been  a  luxury.  Three  hundred  slumberers  nightly  filled  the  chief 
hostelry  with  the  euphonious  name  of  Hotel  de  Haystack.  From 
attic  to  the  earth  beneath  they  lay  in  solid  ranks,  like  winnows  in  the 
fields  of  sicklcd  grain.  On  all  sides  were  the  evidences  of  the  wild 
struggle,  and  all  things  were  in  consonance  with  its  nature. 

The  deep  pits  on  the  hill-sides;  the  blasted  and  bai'ren  appearance 
of  tho  whole  country ;  the  unsightly  hodge-podge  of  a  town  ;  the  hor- 
rible confusion  of  tongues;  the  roaring,  raving  drunkards  at  tl¥3  bar- 
rooms swilling  fiery  liquids  from  morninfr  till  night ;  the  flaring  and 
flaunting  gambling  saloons  filled  with  desperadoes  of  the  vilest  sort ; 
the  ceaseless  torrent  of  oaths  that  shocked  the  sensitive  ear  on  every 
side ;  the  mad  speculation,  the  wild,  gaunt  seai'ch  and  the  feverish 
thirst  for  gain — all  combined  to  give  a  forcible  impression  of  tho 
unhallowed  character  of  the  place. 
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There  stood  the  murderer  who  had  killed  throo  men  within  three 
weeks,  ready  for  las  fourth  victim.  J>y  his  side  was  the  bummer  witli 
his  scarred  and  bloated  face  waiting  for  a  friendly  voice  to  call  him  to 
a  cocktail.  Not  far  away  an  aged  and  decrepit  man,  a  speculator 
from  San  Francisco,  with  thin  locks,  unshaven  face,  matted  with  dirt, 
grasping  at  every  "indication"  with  all  the  fervor  of  youth, as  if  ho 
possessed  a  lease  of  life  for  a  cycle  of  years.  And,  around  them  all, 
moving  hither  and  thither,  with  hammers  and  stones  in  their  hands, 
jerking  one  another  aside  hurrying  to  the  Assay  office,  conning  over 
l)apers  and  uttering  mysterious  words  and  exchanging  mysterious 
signs,  were  a  thousand  crazy-looking  wretches — the  millionaires  of 
Washoe.  All  day  long  and  all  night  long  the  terrible  noise  continued 
— a  Babel  in  Babylon— the  ears  distractetl  with  the  interminable  jargon 
of  "croppings,"  "lodes,"  "leads,"  "indications,"  "feet,"  "dips," 
"  spurs  "  and  "  angles,"  and  the  nostrils  offended  with  the  mighty  odor 
of  foul  breath  and  boots,  old  pipes  and  filthy  blankets,  until  finally 
one  would  presume  the  outer  gates  of  hades  had  been  reached. 

There  were  also  lawyers,  doctors,  tradesmen,  bankers,  brokers, 
and  business  men  of  credit  and  revenues  on  Montgomery  street  and  else- 
where  in  San  Francisco  who  were  now  engaged  in  the  same  ceaseless 
search  for  sudden  wealth.  Yes,  everyone  was  there ;  of  all  shapes  and 
forms,  complexions  and  sizes,  all  characters  and  conditions,  of  all  life 
estates,  the  high  and  low,  sinner  and  siren — all  save  the  saint — he  as 
yet  had  not  crossed  the  Divide.  The  atmosphere  was  not  congenial. 
All  were  there  in  the  same  eager  search  for  wealth. 

But  sickness  arising  from  hardship  and  exposure  and  thf3  mineral 
poison  contained  in  the  waters,  added  \'a5!tly  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  the  situation,  and  a  large  number  "f  ei  igrants  died  from  want  of 
care  and  medical  attention. 

At  this  period  there  was  no  law  foi-  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  district.  Some  mining  regulations  had  been  established  to  secure 
the  right  of  discovery  to  claimants ;  they  were,  however,  crude  and 
indefinite,  defining  in  each  district  according  to  the  caprices  of  the 
miners  and  alone  able  to  be  enforced  at  the  muzzle  of  the  shotgun 
In  some  of  these  districts  the  original  discoverer  of  a  vein  was  entitled 
to  400  running  feet  o.i  the  vein  discovered,  and  he  could  then  put 
down  the  names  of  as  many  friends  as  he  chose  for  200  feet  each. 
Notices  of  the  date  and  ocation  of  the  discovery  had  to  be  posted  at 
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certain  places  on  the  lead  and  recorded  in  the  otHco  of  tho  Mining 
liccorder  of  tho  district,  which  said  olllco  is  tho  first  created  in 
each  mining  district.  Great  confusion  existed,  however,  from  tho 
dips,  spurs  and  angles  of  ledges  which,  according  to  mining  la\.',  follow 
the  let  1,  running  into  adjacent  le<lges,  and  claim  heing  made  thorefor 
by  tho  owners  of  said  dips,  spurs  and  angles  and  vice  verm,  settled 
sometimes  in  the  mining  courts  i)ut  more  frequently  by  the  revolver. 

"With  the  opening  of  spring  and  the  disappearance  of  tho  snow, 
there  came  a  still  greater  influx  of  emigrants,  and  a  multitude  of  "pros- 
pecting" parties  scoured  tho  hills  and  mountains  in  search  of  tho  pre- 
ciousore.  There  was  no  end  to  the  discoveries  alleged  to  bo  daily  nuide. 
Six  miles  below  Virginia  were  located  the  "Flowery  Diggings"  believed 
to  contain  boundless  wealth.  So  great  was  the  excitement  and  so  vast 
tho  hope  that  tho  whole  country  was  staked  off  for  thirty  miles.  If  a 
man  could  not  gohiinself  he  gave  another  an  "outfit"  and  sent  him  as 
a  substitute  who  was  expected  honestly  to  devide  the  wealth  he  should 
thereby  acquire  by  "  striking  it  rich."  Tho  rich  ore  extended  in  every 
direction.  At  least  it  was  thus  presumed  by  those  who  were  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  place. 
And  sometimes  this  broad  hope  would  be  strengthened  by  an  act  of 
mere  chance,  lloss  Browne  tells  of  a  man  in  Virginia  City  who  had 
been  engaged  in  digging  a  cellar  and  found  rich  indications.  lie  im- 
mediately laid  claim  to  a  whole  street  covered  with  houses,  and  the 
excitement  produced  by  this  "streak  of  luck"  was  perfectly  frantic. 
Hundreds  went  to  work  grubbing  up  the  ground  under  their  own  and 
their  neighbor's  tents,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  city  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  undermined.  However  the  incentive  was  great. 
A  man  striking  it  rich  to-day  was  considered  a  millionaire  to-uiorrow, 
and  his  credit  was  instantly  strengthened.  The  dips,  spurs  and  angles 
of  these  various  discoveries  covered  an  area  of  six  miles  at  and  around 
the  city.  The  owners  of  city  lots  vainly  protested,  the  mining  law  was 
paramount  in  the  absence  of  all  other  law.  There  was  no  security  for 
person  or  property  save  that  of  might,  and  tho  vi  etarmlsolihe;  moun- 
tain miner  was  the  eternal  law  of  his  conn)ensation. 

Not  only  lawyers,  doctors  and  men  of  many  trades  and  profes- 
sions abounded  in  Virginia  City,  but  the  scientist  was  there  many 
times  multiplied  in  the  form  of  the  assiiyer.  His  scientific  pursuits, 
his  knowledge  of  geology,  and  his  general  information,  as  well  as  that 
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of  a  special  character,  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  all  gatherings 
and  discoveries.  Although  their  offices  were  co-extensive  with  the 
saloons  and  the  assayer  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  barkeeper,  ho 
was  never  idle,  always  in  demand  and  ever  cheerfully  engaged  in  his 
labors.  His  establishment  consisted  of  a  tent,  a  furnace,  half  a  dozen 
crucibles  sometimes  augmented  by  as  many  more  by  pressure  of 
business,  a  bottle  or  two  of  acids,  a  hammer  and  retort,  and  the  ever- 
waiting  anxious 
crowd  of  expectant 
millionaires,  "who 
never  failed  for  a 
proper  considera- 
tion to  realize  from 
the  assay  their 
dreams  of  wealth 
that  fancy  builded 
while  wra])ped  in 
slumber,  coiled  liko 
a  snake  amid  tho 
multitude  of  dream- 
ers wlio  lay  on  tho 
earth  floor  of  Was- 
hoe's primitive  ho- 
tel. 

The  suffering 
and  hardship  endur- 
ed during  the  first 
winter  in  "NVashoo 
was  beyond  con 
ception.  Hundreds 
were  prostrated  with  severe  illness,  from  whicli  many  never  recovered. 
Stricken  by  disease,  to  save  his  life  Eoss  Browne  started,  witli  Jiis  pack 
on  his  back,  for  Carson  City.  lie  thus  describes  the  journey:  Tlio 
mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  not  very  deep,  but  soft  and  slip- 
pery. Suffering  with  i-lieumatism,  his  progress  was  slow  and  often  so 
<litficult  that  it  recjuired  a  great  effort  of  will  to  avoid  stopping  alto- 
getlier.  Once  he  lay  down  under  a  cedar  tree,  thinking  tliat  tlie  end 
had  come  at  last,  but  was  revived  from  a  flask  of  brandv  of  a  Dutch 
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Jew  who  had  come  upon  him  in  the  nick  of  time  and  tlius  saved  his  life. 
It  was  the  same  Dutch  Jew  who  had  stolen  his  stockings  while  asleep 
at  Strawberry  Flat  some  months  before,  and  who  afterward  stole  his 
boots  at  "Woodford.  In  due  time  they  reached  Carson  River.  A  part  of 
the  road  to  Carson  Valley  was  a  complete  desert,  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  to  be  seen.  Shriveled  sage  bushes  scattered  at  intervals  were  the 
only  signs  of  vegetation.  Even  the  rabbits  and  the  sage-hens  had 
abandoned  the  country.  All  the  open  spaces  resembled  the  precincts 
of  slaughter-houses.  Cattle  lay  dead  in  every  direction,  their  skull?, 
bones  and  carcasses  giving  an  exceedingly  desolate  appearance  to  the 
same.  Near  the  river  it  was  a  mass  of  corruption.  Hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  rotting  carcasses  and  bleached  skeletons  dotted  the  banks,  or  lay 
in  great  mounds  wiiere  they  had  gathered  for  mutual  warmth  and  died 
from  starvation.  The  effluvia  filled  the  air  for  miles.  Thousands  of 
buzzards  had  gathered  for  the  feast,  and,  gorged  with  the  putrid  flesh, 
sat  stupefied  on  the  foul  masses.  In  the  slough  bordering  on  the  river 
oxen,  cows  and  horses  were  buried  up  to  the  neck  where  they  had 
striven  to  get  the  water,  but  from  excess  of  weakness  had  failed  to  get 
back  to  the  solid  earth.  Some  were  already  dead,  others  dying. 
Around  the  latter  hovered  the  buzzards,  scarcely  awaiting  the 
cxtinrtion  of  life  ere  they  pierced  them  with  their  beaks  and  tore  their 
eyes  from  their  sockets.  On  the  drj' plains  hundreds  of  cattle  had 
perished  likewise  from  starvation.  The  terrible  winter  and  prolonged 
snows  had  destroyed  or  hidden  what  little  vegetation  remained. 
Settlers  who  had  saved  sufficient  luiy  for  their  stock  found  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  it  to  others  at  $300  per  ton  and  let  their  own  stock 
perish.  Horses,  oxen  and  cows  shared  the  same  fate.  Living  skel- 
etons of  horses  perfomed  the  Avork  of  transportation.  In  Virginia 
City  it  was  akin  to  impossibility  to  obtain  a  pound  of  grain  at  any 
price.  Men  who  owned  valuable  blooded  animals  offered  fabulous 
sums  for  feed  to  preserve  their  lives.  Little  whisps  of  hay  sold  at 
sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  barley,  at  a  dollar  per  pound,  could  scarcely 
be  obtained.  Ononuinwho  owned  a  favorite  animal  fed  it  on  bread 
to  preserve  its  life,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  cents  a  loaf  about  the  size 
of  biscuits.  Valuable  horr-es  could  not  bo  sold  for  a  tenth  of  their 
value,  and  there  were  none  insane  enough  to  iibaiidon  their  wild  hunt 
after  "claims,"'  from  which  they  should  roali'^e  millions  in  a  few 
months  to  go  across  the  mountains  for  ho»'se  feed,  and  so  the  poor 
brutes  starved  to  death. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  business  Babel,  wild-cat  transactions  and 
transfers  of  untold  millions  of  wealth  in  glittering  ore,  all  on  paper, 
time  developed  the  fact  that  Washoe  was  one  of  the  richest  mining 
camps  tlie  luck  of  man  ever  struck.  Many  of  these  early  visions  were 
fully  realized ;  perhaps  not  by  those  who  dreamed  them  while  wrapped 
in  slumbers  coiled  in  a  coyote  hole,  but  that  other  class  who  always 
come  after  the  first  great  excitement  and  reap  what  th*^  genius  or 
chance  of  others  who  had  sown  amid  hunger,  cold,  perhaps  starva- 
tion. Silver  was  found  in  abundance.  The  Comstock  lead  became 
in  time  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  and  men  are  still  delving  after 
its  hidden  wealth  with  the  same  eager  desire  that  characterized  its 
earlier  owners.  In  those  early  days,  long  before  the  bonanza  was 
dreamed  of,  great  quantities  of  the  richest  ore  were  taken  from  its 
depths  and  shipped  on  mules'  backs  to  San  Francisco,  although  it  cost 
$000  to  transport  each  ton  to  that  place.  The  yield,  however,  was 
from  $1,200  to  $2,500  per  ton,  and  it  was  a  paying  investment  to 
transport  the  ore  to  that  distant  point. 

Many  of  the  leading  minds  of  those  days  you  hear  nothing  about 
now.  Another  generation  has  grown  up  since  their  fathers  delved  in 
Ophir  and  Lady  Bryant,  and  sung  the  praises  of  the  great  bonanza. 
They  alone  survive  among  all  those  of  former  greatness.  But  in  those 
days,  wherever  you  went,  you  heard  the  crowd  singing  the  praises  of 
Billy  ChoUar,  Hill  and  Xorcross,  Gould  and  Curry,  Savage  and  "Washoe, 
Belciier  and  Best,  Sides  Ground,  the  Murphy,  Kinney  and  Central,  the 
California,  Walsh  and  Bryant,  Ophir,  Mexican,  Nouman,  Scott 
Company,  Miller  &  Co.,  Bob  Allen,  and  a  hundred  others  of  far 
less  fame,  but  whose  euphonious  names  have  decended  to  posterity, 
such  as  "  The  Dead  Broke,"  "  The  Rip  Snorter,"  "  The  Ragged 
End,"  "The  RilTRafl"  "The  Grab  Game,"  and  "The  Love's  Despair." 
Besides  all  these,  the  ground  for  forty  miles  had  been  staked  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Comstock,  and  declared  to  be  richer  than  the  original 
vein.  In  any  of  the  former  companies  you  could  purchase  a  mining 
foot  for  $200  to  $2,000,  according  to  its  reputed  value.  One  gentleman 
sold  out  his  business  and  all  his  assets,  and  with  the  proceeds  was 
enabled  to  purchase  eight  inches  of  the  Central.  Another  mortgaged 
his  property  to  buy  five  feet  in  the  "  Billy  ChoUar;"  both  expected  to 
become  millionaires  within  a  day,  a  week,  or  month  at  most.  The 
Flowery  Diggings  likewise  sustained  their  reputation  for  a  long  time; 
but  the  Lady  Bryant  is  dead,  and  the  Mammoth  long  si'  -o  extimt. 
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I  have  alludeel  to  those  who  come  after  the  honect  miner  has  made 
the  discover\'  and  reap  the  gains  that  should  have  been  his  alone.  But 
a  miner  is  a  singular  human  being.  He  is  likely  at  any  moment  to 
part  with  the  finest  prospect  for  a  ver}'  small  consideration,  pi'ovided 
he  can't  get  more.  So  it  was  v/ith  Washoe.  Comstock  never  made  a 
thousand  doUai's  out  of  his  vast  discovery.  The  speculators  got  it  nil. 
They  formed  a  company,  ran  up  the  stock  to  a  lofty  figure,  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  then  repossessed  themselves  of  the  stock  by  stall- 
ing a  false  rumor  concerning  the  value  of  the  mine,  depressing  the 
stock  to  an  insignificant  figure  and  thus  obtained  for  almost  nothing 
what  they  had  but  recently  sold  at  a  most  exorbitant  sum.  Thus  it 
was  with  the  Comstock.  The  story  was  jnit  aHoat  by  the  larger  own- 
ers and  speculators  that  base  metal  had  been  found,  but  to  what  extent 
nobody  could  sa}'.  It  burst  upon  the  public  like  a  shell  and  ran  like 
wildfire.  If  the  Comstock  was  worthless,  what  of  the  others?  The 
excitement  was  then  terrific.  Every  holder  of  "Washoe  mining  stock 
wanted  to  sell  instantly,  although  but  yesterday  he  deemed  himself  a 
millionaire,  or  on  the  highway  to  immense  fortune.  No  purchasers 
could  be  found — everybody  wanted  to  sell.  But  yesterday  Comstock 
feet  were  $1,000  each ;  to-day  they  had  fallen  to  $5,  and  no  sales 
reported  on  the  board.  The  Miller  fell  50  per  cent,  in  a  day  and  the 
outside  leads  could  not  be  given  away.  Nobody  Avanted  to  be  known 
as  a  fool  who  had  been  gulled  in  Washoe  stocks.  Ah,  the  gullibility 
of  the  public !  They  did  not  see  through  the  dodge  of  the  wicked 
3;{»ecnlators.  The  mines  of  Washoe  were  never  more  profitable  than 
V.  Ji.^n  the  story  of  "base  metai"  was  started  to  depress  the  stock. 
VYl:en  everybody  believed  that  the  gigantic  Washoe  speculation  had 
I  lUit  like  a  bubble  on  the  waters,  and  the  stock  fell  to  nothing,  the 
i.  ■ont'^  of  the  keen  speculators  bought  them  in  huge  blocks.  They  had 
elevated  them  to  a  thousand  a  share,  "  bucked  them  down  "  to  a  dollar 
or  two,  repurchased  them  at  this  figure,  and  once  again  their  own,  the 
silver  came  suddenly  again  to  the  surface,  and  once  more  the  Aviid 
scramble  began,  and  millions  were  made  by  this  means  of  fraud  wliich 
the  world  calls  a  shrewd  dodge. 

Other  means  were  likewise  adopted  to  obtain  sole  possession  of  a 
valuable  mine — one  of  which  was  the  process  of  "  freezing  out"  the 
liolders  of  a  small  amount  of  stock,  by  a  system  of  large  and  continuDUs 
iissessments,  ostensibly  for  working  the  mine,  but  in  reality  to  obtain 
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possession  of  tlie  stock  by  the  non-payment  of  the  huge  assessments. 
Others  rushed  into  litigation  to  arouse  excitement  and  increase  tlie 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  mine.  No  mine  in  Nevada  was  wortli 
much  on  the  stock  board  until  a  dozen  suits  at  law  for  possession  had 
covered  it  with  renown,  and  companies  were  even  formed  to  prosecute 
"  fighting  titles."  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  various  forms  of 
mining  litigation  and  the  methods  employed  to  hold  or  repossess  the 
veins  of  hidden  wealth,  the  story  of  personal  conflict  may  appear 
tinged  with  improbability. 

So  intense  ai       he  feuds  arising  from  conflicting  claims — from 
"the  dips,  spurs  a  (  les"  theory  that  tlie  records  of  the  court 

are  filled  with  suit.  id  every  suit  "breeds  another  breed  of 
suits."  Litigants  crowd  the  courts.  Companies  are  arrayed  one 
against  the  other,  and  the  whole  community  take  sides  one  way  or 
another.  The  best  legal  talent  is  employed  at  most  exorbitant  sums, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  value  of  tlio  propert}'^  in  litigation  is  expended 
in  suits  to  establish  the  validity  of  title.  So  bitter  are  the  feuds  engen- 
dered by  these  litigations  that  the  "  cause  "  is  frequently  removed  from 
the  court  to  the  field,  and  more  summary  proceedings  usui'p  the  powers 
of  the  judiciary.  This  method  is  the  employment  of  a  class  of  outlaws 
whose  desperate  character  has  been  firmly  established  by  numerous 
contests  at  the  pistol's  point,  and  who  are  known  in  the  community  as 
"  roughs,"  to  hold  the  pi-operty  against  any  intrusion,  legal  or  other- 
wise by  the  contending  party.  Of  course  the  other  ])arty  to  the  suit 
is  not  to  be  thus  outwitted,  and  they  immediately  proceed  to  the  same 
extremity  and  engage  the  services  of  a  still  more  renou  ned  band  of 
"  fighting  men,"  each  of  whom  has  established  his  reputation  for 
courage  and  "trigger  quickness"  by  the  slaughter  of  a  dozen  men  in 
gambling  affrays  and  saloon  brawls.  On  approaching  the  "scene  of 
litigation"  they  are  met  by  the  fire  of  the  party  who  "hold  the  fort," 
jind  then  begins  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter  which  rages  per- 
ha})s  for  many  days  with  varying  success  according  to  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  contending  bands,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
i-e-enforcements  afforded  each.  Many  are  ofttimes  wounded,  and 
fro(piently  some  are  killed,  but  that  matters  but  little.  Tiiey  are  pro- 
fessional fighters;  it  is  tiieir  business;  they  take  all  the  chances  and 
are  remunerated  accordingly.  "What  if  some  are  killed?  There  are  fewer 
to  divide  the  swag.     What  if  they  do  go  about  with  their  noses  and 
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oiU's  shot  off  and  an  eye  gouged  oiil^  It  is  an  emblem  of  personal 
(laiiiig,  and  the  community  hold  them  in  high  esteem.  Itoss  Browne 
said  of  one  of  these  gentlemanly  sanguinary  Professors:  "I  am  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  and  regard  him  as  a  man  of  great  personal 
suavity.  I  take  special  care,  however,  not  to  irritate  him  l)y  any  differ- 
ance  of  opinion  touching  any  subject  under  discussion,  nor  by  alluding 
to  the  loss  of  his  nose  which  has  been  shot  off  close  to  his  face.  It 
usually  costs  me  four  bits  to  remove  a  shadow  from  his  brow  and  a 
dollar  more  to  get  him  enthusiastic  in  iiis  reminiscences  of  human 
butchery." 

Sometimes  these  suits  are  adjusted,  after  endless  litigation,  Ijy  a 
referee,  some  honest  gentlemanly  member  of  the  bar  or  churcii  '•  in 
whom  everyl)ody  has  confidence  until  his  decision  is  rendered,  iind 
then  comes  the  explosion.'" 

From  1861  to  ISfl-i  the  busy  era  of  adventure,  enterprise  and  toil 
in  ^Nevada  was  mingled  Avitii  a  riot  of  speculation,  and  the  whole 
country  was  converted  into  a  great  fraudulent  stock  exchange.  Tiie 
rich  yield  of  the  Comstock  Ledge,  the  development  of  the  Esmerahhi 
i-egion,  discovered  in  ISfil,  the  valuable  (piartz  mines  of  Humboldt 
county,  and  the  promise  of  a  vast  harvest  of  wealth  from  the  Reese 
Iliver  country,  all  of  which  was  exaggerated  numy  fold  rendered  the 
public  mind  frantic  on  the  subject  of  silver  mining,  and  stock  gjim- 
bling  on  a  gigantic  scale  took  the  place  of  iionest,  legitimate  enterpi-ise. 
Hundreds  of  companies,  all  on  paper,  with  capital  ranging  from 
.^.■)()0,000  to  ^5.000,000,  were  formed  in  Nevada  and  California.  Evimv 
body  in  every  business  grew  wild  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  sudilen 
wealth.  Merchants,  clerks,  professional  men,  meciianics,  laborers  and 
servant  girls  inall  the  cities,  towns  and  settlements  sought  investments 
in  the  mines  of  Silverland,  by  purchasing  the  worthless  wild-cat  stocks 
of  these  vast  fraudulent  companies.  Montgomery  Street,  San  Friin- 
cisco,  and  C  Stre(;t.  Virginia  City,  were  hourly  thronged  with  busy 
crowds  buying  and  selling  stock.  Tiiree  magnificently  furnished  stock 
board  rooms  were  in  full  operation  in  San  Francisco,  and  every 
city  of  any  size  in  California  owned  its  own  stock  board.  In  Virginia 
City  there  were  four,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  made 
in  a  day.  Every  means  known  to  the  wily  gaml)ler  in  stocks  were 
resorted  to  to  elevate  oi-  depress  the  stock  of  these  companies.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Virginia  City  ran  up  to  20,000.     Town  lots  sold  for  sj^lOO  per 
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front  foot,  and  buildings  were  erected  with  lumber  purchased  at  $500 
per  1,0(»0  feet  in  gold,  and  were  rented  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. But  it  was  all  wild  gambling  and  tlie  most  insane  species  of 
speculation.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  mines  was  ever  worked 
or  intended  to  be  developed  by  the  companies  organized  upon  their 
barren  rocks.  The  bubble  burst  late  in  the  sprinj^  of  18(54,  and  tlie 
disaster  and  ruin  was  wide-spread,  involving  all  the  leading  stocks,  as 
well  as  the  wild  cat.  Gould  &  Curry  shot  down  from  $0,400  to  $840 
per  foot ;  Ophir,  from  $4,000  to  $400  ;  while  the  "  wild  cats"  were  buried 
in  a  common  grave.  The  good  went  with  the  bad.  All  over  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Nevada  were  to  be  seen  hundreds  of  partially  opened 
mines,  once  of  recognized  value,  but  utterly  valueless,  with  their  shares 
(pioted  at  a  nominal  value.  The  sound  of  industry  ceased,  their  shafts 
filled  with  water,  their  galleries  untrod  by  miner  or  unfrettcd  by  pick 
or  bar.  Not  a  single  assessment  could  be  gathered  from  the  disheartened 
holders  of  stock  to  preserve  from  immediate  decay  and  ultimate  ruin 
the  works  that  had  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  to  create.  And  yet  the 
mines  were  as  rich  as  ever,  and  perhaps  just  beyond  a  thin  veil  of  rock 
lay  hidden  the  glittering  de])osit  of  silver,  the  mighty  bonanza  that 
would  have  enriched  the  multitude  and  made  millionaires  of  the  prin- 
cipal holders.  A  lucky  chance  ofttiraes  decides  the  fate  of  monarchs 
and  of  empires,  and  so  i^  might  h::ve  been  with  many  of  Washoe's 
mines,  liad  their  early  owners  but  driven  their  picks  a  little  deeper 
before  the  day  of  abandonment  arrived. 

Still  there  is  another  side  to  the  story  of  mining.  The  Mexicans 
have  a  proverb  that  "  it  takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine;"  this  is  true  in 
many  respects.  To  run  a  tunnel  or  sink  a  shaft,  frequently  blasted 
through  solid  rock  for  500  feet,  will  consume  the  labor  of  six  men  for 
six  months.  Generally  large  quantities  of  water  are  struck,  which 
require  expensive  pumping  machinery.  Drifts  and  galleries  must  be 
cut  and  safely  timbered  to  prevent  caving  in.  To  open,  drain  and 
thoroughly  prospect  a  first-class  silver  mine,  will  cost  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  mine  opened  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  may  yield  a  million  each  year  and  pay  dividends  of  over 
100  per  cent,  on  the  original  investment.  But  the  majority  of  mines 
do  not  pay  over  20  per  cent,  profit  on  the  gross  value  of  the  bullion 
extracted,  and  many  do  not  average  that  amount.  The  Gould  &  Curry 
mine  produced  during  one  year  three-fourths  of  a  million  per  month  in 
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bullion  burs,  and  the  dividends  to  the  stook-holders  during  that  period 
were  not  over  $20(»,00()  per  month.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  the  discoverers  of  the  richest  mines,  generally  poor  men,  do 
not  reaj)  any  part  of  the  subsequent  harvest.     They  are  compelled  to 
part  with  their  interests  for  a  trifie  to  those  who  possess  tlie  capital  to 
develo))  tlje  hidden   wealth.     Such  has   been   and  ever   will   be   the 
history  of  mining.     Washoe  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.     Comstock, 
after  his  great  discovery,  was  so  poor  as  t<i  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
scene  of  his  great  discovery  for  other  fields,  and  mined  with  indifferent 
success  in   the   Boise  country.     Gould,  the  discoverer  of  the   'n-eut 
Gould  &  Curry  ledge,  afterward  cut  shingles  for  a  living,  and  Biily 
Chollar,  the  locator  of  the  famous  Chollar  mine,  at  one  time  worth 
)52,O0O,OOO   or   $3,000,00(t,    continued    to   prospect   for  a  long    time 
and  gained  but  a  precarious  living.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  historv  of  the 
men  who  first  brought  the  great  Washoe  District  to  the  notice  of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 


WASHOE   AND    REESE   IlIVEU      MANY    INTEKESTINU    HESCKIPTrONS   OP    LIFE   IN 
THEIK    EAIILY   SETTLEMENT. 

Such  was  Waslioe  in  early  times.  "When  it  was  my  fortune  to 
visit  its  memorable  j)i'ecinctsabalf  a  dozen  years  thereafter,  the  change 
in  some  respects  was  great.  Virginia  had  grown  to  be  an  em|)()rinni 
of  trade  resembling  a  metropolitan  city.  Large  and  substantial 
houses  of  brick  and  stone,  some  of  them  four  stories  high,  had  taken 
the  place  of  sage-brush  tents  and  mud  hovels,  which  lloss  Bi'owne  had 
so  vividly  described.  Gold  Hill  had  likewise  risen  to  the  proportions 
of  a  city,  and  was,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  Virginia.  Everywhere 
the  evidences  of  a  more  refined,  3'et  busy  life  were  ])rcsented  in  full 
force.  Engine  houses  shaking  with  the  motion  of  their  ponderous 
machinery  were  lodged  in  almost  inaccessible  points;  quartz  mills  lined 
the  canon,  and  well-constructed  buildings  of  brick  were  on  either 
side  of  the  main  street.  The  entire  hill  appeared  honeycombed  witli 
tunnels,  shafts  and  abrasui'es  that  told  of  the  immense  toil  the  hand  of 
industry  had  laid  u])on  its  barren  sides.  There  were  hotels,  telegraph 
and  express  offices,  stores  of  all  kinds,  saloons  and  restaurants,  and 
even  a  newspaper  to  record  the  scenes  and  transactions  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Between  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  a  continuous  scene  of  toil 
met  the  eye  as  we  wandered  on  over  the  historic  levels.  The  same 
rough  miners  were  at  work,  ripping  open  a.',  almost  every  availiiblo 
point  the  sides  of  the  grand  old  mountain,  Avhile  the  music  of  many 
mills  was  heard  stamping  and  crushing  Avith  their  ])onderous  hammers 
the  rich  ores  from  the  mountain's  veins  and  arteries.  Within  the 
narrow  streets  of  Virginia  were  beheld  again  the  evidences  of  business 
prosperity  founded  upon  its  silver  wealth.  Coyote  caves  had  l)eeii 
converted  into  ornamental  homes.  Palaces  of  hotels  and  stores  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  early  day,  met  our  inquiring  view.  Busy 
throngs  of  men  gathered  everywhere  in  pursuit  of  the  one  common 
object — wealth.  Great  trains  of  freight  wagons  labored  along, 
heavily  ladened  with  ore  for  the  mills  or  merchandise  for  the  stores. 
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IA>r  ii  great  distance  the  hill  was  honeycombed,  and  engines  clattci'od 
and  black  smoke-stacks  belched  their  clouds  of  smoke  upon  the  ambient 
air,  and  batteries  were  hammering  and  pulverizing  the  rich  ore. 
Houses  wore  springing  up  cverywlierc,  and  the  sound  of  workmen's 
tools  vied  with  the  "  music  of  the  mill."  Stores  were  filled  to  reple- 
tion, with  every  variety  of  merchandise,  the  auctioneer  was  knocking 
down  and  off  his  goods,  gaudy  saloons  with  wide  open  doors  exhibited 
a  throng  of  tiiirsty  men  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  and 
painted  Jezebels  sang  ribald  songs  and  danced  witl;  the  "honest  minor" 
in  a  drunken  orgy  to  the  wheezing  tunes,  of  the  "  hurdy-gurdy  ;  "  new 
theaters  were  preparing  for  the  evening  entertainment,  while  news- 
boys cried  aloud  the  contents  of  the  daily  press.  Along  the  streets 
and  over  the  rocks  and  amid  the  storm  of  Hying  dust  rushed  the 
rattling  stage-coach,  with  its  live  freight  and  load  of  precious  metal 
all  dumped  out  together  well-nigh  instantaneously  at  the  office  door 
of  Wells,  Fargo  ife  Co.'s  Express.  Crowds  lined  the  street  awaiting 
the  tlistribution  of  letters,  papers,  packages  from  home  and  abroad 
— a  hungry  multitude  whose  souls  were  yearning  for  that  "tender 
touch  of  a  day  that  would  never  come  back "  to  them.  Yes,  all  is 
life  and  activity,  business,  gain,  avarice,  mingled  with  the  lusts  and 
damning  deeds  of  the  baser  passions.  Society  had  been  elevated  out- 
wardly, but  the  old  nature  still  remained.  The  canvas  tents  had  given 
place  to  the  gaudily-decked  saloon,  but  the  whisky  was  the  same,  and 
so  were  the  crowds  of  motley  men  who  poured  down  the  fiery  liquid — 
only  some  of  them  wore  better  clothes  than  formerly  and  some  others 
worse.  The  same  spii'it  of  hell  characterized  their  movements;  ibe 
revolver  hung  loosely  in  the  belt;  the  knife  was  alwa3-s  handy;  tiie 
shotgun  not  far  otf  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  names  of  the 
saloons  were  a  little  more  refined  than  those  of  old,  and  a  little  more 
in  consonance  with  the  tastes  of  the  surroundings.  Instead  of  "  Warm 
Hole,"  "  Roaring  Camp"  and  " Last  Chance,"  you  beheld  on  neatly- 
painted  signs — really  an  adornment  —  the  names  and  titles  of  '•  Min- 
er's Retreat,"  the  "Welcome"  "  Home  of  the  Boys,"  "Saint  Elmo," 
etc.  But  the  same  element  congregated  inghtly  and  the  same  fiery 
liquids  maddened  and  stupefied  the  brain  and  the  same  fierce  brawl 
and  murder  and  riot  were  now  to  be  seen,  and  heard  perhaps  not 
so  freqently  as  when  the  wind  whistled  through  the  door  cracks 
and  the  snow  filtered  through  the  crevices  of  the  tents  in  the  days  of 
the  first  winter  in  Washoe. 
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However,  according  to  a  late  writer,*  all  this  was  changed  for  the 
better  in  Nevada.  Siie  tells  how  the  "  best  society  "  gave  her  excellent 
drives  and  placed  their  fastest  teams  at  her  disposal,  and  so  they  drove 
over  to  Washoe  Valley  to  see  the  palatial  residence  of  the  man  who 
was  created  a  inillionairo  in  its  eai'ly  days  anil  who  had  died  in  poverty 
but  a  few  months  before  her  visit,  and  was  buried  behind  the  great 
house  he  built  in  the  wild  adventurous  speculative  days  that  charac- 
terized the  earlier  years  of  the  battle-born  State.  With  true  womanly 
feeling,  she  is  glad  "that  the  mills  are  mostly  idle;  they  should 
not  with  their  clangor  have  ever  invaded  this  peaceful  spot.  They 
have  scared  the  Jishes  from  the  waters  and  the  wild  fowl  from  the 
sedges.  Let  them  perish.''  'Tis  true,  she  beheld  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Virginia  and  its  surroundings  an  emblem  of  the  unsettled  and 
unfinished  state  of  the  country — a  speck  of  civilization  and  grandeur 
dropped  upon  its  illimitable  waste  of  savagery.  lichind  it  was  the 
quarried  mountain  from  which  it  sprang,  and  before  it  the  beautiful 
lake  which  lay  like  a  silver  horseshoe  dropped  upon  fields  of  snow. 
In  the  glad  summer  time  this  valley  to  her  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  surrounded  by  the  taller  peaks  of  the  Sierras.  Its  meadows 
were  emerald  green  ;  its  acres  of  wheat  and  barley  swayed  in  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  yonder,  where  the  long  bridge  spanned  the  dark 
tule-bed,  bloom  thousands  of  yellow  water  lilies.  She  tells  of  balls  and 
levees  at  Carson,  of  the  drive  homeward  by  Empire  and  Dayton,  of 
the  penitentiary  with  the  great  granite  quarry  behind  it,  and  the 
Warm  Springs  beside  it,  of  the  great  stone  baths  where  you  can 
drown  all  your  sorrows  if  you  choose  by  casting  yourself  beneath  their 
waters,  of  the  approach  to  Empire  marked  by  the  great  brick  house 
and  dilapidated  reduction  works  of  the  Mexican  Company,  and  of  the 
fortunes  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  its  buildings  and 
machinery,  a  monument  of  the  speculative  period ;  of  the  fine  mill  of 
the  Yellow  Jacket  Company,  its  bus}'  surroundings  and  the  dull  thud 
of  its  stamps  long  after  its  red  walls  have  faded  from  sight;  of  the  long 
drive  across  the  flats  and  over  the  Chalk  hill,  and  of  the  busy  mills  and 
heavily-laden  teams  bearing  the  wealth  of  the  mountains  to  the 
crushing  mills ;  of  Dayton's  red  brick  court  house  and  the  judge's  home, 
made  famous  by  the  innumerable  divorces  granted  to  ladies  who  ignore 
their  first  loves,  formed  in  the  immaturity  of  youth,  to  aspire  to  wealth 
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and  ])osition  in  tlio  hands  not  hearts  of  another;  of  the  drive  from 
Dayton  througli  Silver  City  and  C4old  Hill  to  Virginia;  of  the  scenes 
of  activity  that   meet  the  view — the  clangor  of  mills,  forges,  found- 
I'ios  and  work  shops,  mingled  with  the  red-hot  oaths  of  exasperated 
teamsters  whose  mules  had  foundered  on  the  road,  and  the  innumerable 
saloons  and  drinking  shops  that  round  out  the  town  of  Silver  City  ;  of 
tlie  miles  of  mills  and  sluices  that  convey  her  thence  to  Gold  Ilill,  with 
its  gorges,  houses,  dumps  of  ore,  yelling  teamsters  and  burning  oaths  ; 
of  the  glory  of  Mount  Davidson,  beneath  whose  crown  and  crest  lies 
the   city  of   Yirginia;   of  the  yawning  galleries  of  the  Savage,  the 
Chollar,  the  Potosi,  the  Gould  &  Curry,  the  Ophir,  and  the  host  of 
other  mines  that  warn  her  of  land  caves  and  the  tremor  of  a  sudden 
convulsion  that  cry  to  them  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come;  of  the  hidies' 
midday  lunch  parties  of  chickens,  cream,  ices  and  champagne,  the  live 
different  cooks  she  had  the  last  year,  the  escorts  of  unmarried  men  with 
the  married  ladies  whoso  husbands  are  playing  at  l)illiards  or  some 
other  game  of  ball  or  of  chance  with  the  fickle  goddess ;  of  the  rules 
and  fashions  of  society  in  general  and  the  ai)pi'oval  in  particular  of  the 
course  determined  upon  by  Mrs.  R.  to  divorce  herself  from  her  husband 
because  he  has  lost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  last  speculation. 
Such  is  the  evidence  the  fair  writer  presents  to  cv^nvince  the  world 
that  times  have  changed  in  Virginia  City  and  Nevada  "  since  Ross 
Browne  wrote  and  Mark  Twain  taxed  his  brain  for  horrible  and  ficti- 
tious  locals."     But   while  she  tells   of   church   festivals    gotten   up 
especially  for  the  ladies,  evening  parties,  dances,  club  and  public  balls, 
interspersed  witli  card  and  dinner  parties,  very  gay  and  fashionable, 
where  they  exhibit  their  precious  diamonds  and  ancient  laces  to  the  eyes 
of  rival  mine  and  mill  men's  wivos  and  daughters  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  displayed  by  the  New  York  and  Parisian  belles,  she  admits 
that  what  Ross  Browne  said  of  the  hotels  still  remains  true,  and  that 
there  are  still  as  many  saloons.     "  But  a  man  for  breakfast "  is  n«  >  ;io  v 
to  be  had  every  day,  and  ladies  of  the  de7/u  monde  no  longer  expect  to 
eat  the  dinners  and  grace  the  parties  of  the  Jiaut  ton.     My  honest 
readers,  has  she  really  proved  the  difference  she  claims? 

The  Washoe  excitement  of  1860-'61-'62  was  repeated  in  the  Reese 
River  country  in  1863.  In  the  earlv  spring  of  the  previous  year  a  man^ 
hunting  his  stray  ponies  in  the  caiions  of  the  Toyahe  Range  of  the 
mountains,  struck  a  streak  of  greenish  quartz,  closely  resembling  that 
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in  Gold  Hill.  It  proved  to  be  a  rich  deposit  of  silver  ore.  On  the  loth 
of  July  following  the  lirst  miners'  meeting  was  held  in  that  country 
and  the  mining  district  of  Reese  River  established.  The  original 
discovery  was  named  "Pony  Ledge,"  in  lionor  of  tlio  Pony  Express. 
The  excitement  spread,  emigration  })oured  in,  and  the  town  of  Austin 
was  founded.  On  the  l!)th  of  December  the  "  Oregon  Ledge "  was 
discovered  and  located,  and  ten  days  later  the  "  Xorth  Star"  and 
"  Southern  Light."  They  were  the  lirst  true  discoveries  of  rich  silver 
ore  in  that  country.  Six  miles  farthei'  south  the  famous  "Comet "  was 
located,  famous  for  its  ])romise  and  the  barren  rock  it  proved  to  bo. 
The  yield  of  the  '^•regon  Ledge  rvas  so  extraordinary,  from  the 
assay  at  Virginia  City,  of  spetiimens  sent  there  for  that  purpose, 
yielding  several  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  ton,  that  the  wildest 
excitement  resulted.  It  was  the  richest  discovery  yet  made  in  all  the 
mineral  districts  of  Xevada.  In  January.  1SC3,  the  great  rush  began. 
The  same  scenes  were  inaugurated  by  the  same  class  of  men  who, 
two  years  before,  had  made  Washoe  so  famous.  Merchants,  doctors, 
lawyers,  brokers,  mule-drivers,  all  were  off  for  the  glittering  fields  of 
the  new  land  of  silver.  Not  a  house  Avas  there,  no  food  and  shelter 
for  the  multitude — but  what  of  that?  The  silver  was  there  in  vast 
abundance,  and  Ijunger  and  cold  ami  sore  privations  were  but  a  small 
recompense  for  that  wealth  which  would  enable  its  ])ossessor  to  live 
the  I'emainder  of  his  days  in  ease  at  tlie  "  bay,"  or  in  the  early  homs 
of  his  childhood.  Five  thousand  people  gathered  about  Austin  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  18G3.  Tents  lined  the  hillsides.  Freight  trains 
laden  with  lumber,  food,  raiment  and  liquors  blocked  the  roads.  On  a 
trip  to  California  in  September,  of  that  year,  one  man*  counted  during 
a  part  of  the  journey  274  freight  trains,  carrying  freights  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  nineteen  passenger  wagons,  three  pack-trains,  sixty- 
nine  horsemen  and  thirty-one  footmen  between  Austin  and  A^irginia 
City.  Another  counted  400  teams  of  all  descriptions  in  a  stage  ride 
between  the  same  places.  At  the  same  time  emigration  poured  in 
from  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  eastern  points  in  almost  as  great 
proportion.  The  road  both  ways  Avas  crowded  Avith  people  in  Avagons, 
stages,  carriages  and  carts,  on  horseback,  muleback,  donkeyback,  with 
or  without  saddles,  with  hand-carts,  wheel-barrows,  on  foot  Avith  pack 
on  their  backs,  and  in  every  other  conceivable  mode  of  conveyance,  all 
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rusliing  madly  to  lieeso  Kiver,  tlio  now  silver  land  of  promise.  Not 
only  food  but  water  was  scarce,  and  the  dust-bi'griined  traveler  on 
rt'aflilng  a  saj^e-biisli  tent  oi-  a  wooden  shanty  soon  found  that  water, 
as  a  commodity,  was  almost  as  dear  as  whisky.  One  cnterprismg  lirm 
retailed  it  in  carls,  c;l<;ariny  !?l,2o(>  per  week  thereby.  An  Austin  bath 
was  described  to  be  "two  inches  of  cold  water  in  a  big  tub,  a  piece  of 
i)rown  soap,  a  napkin  and  a  dollar  and  a  half."  A  whole  section  was 
laid  olF  into  building  iots,  streets,  blocks,  mining  claims  and  water 
rights.  City  lots  s-.hl  all  the  way  from  ^lOO  to  §8,000,  according  to 
location.  Building  operations  were  carried  on  with  tremendous 
energy,  and  360  houses.,  in  addition  to  innumerable  tents  and  shanties, 
were  errected  in  the  summer  of  1863. 

Many  j)arties  from  California  brought  their  houses  with  them  in 
sections  ready  framed  to  erect  on  arrival  at  Austin.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  by  new 
mining  discoveries  made  almost  daily.  New  disti'its  were  organized, 
new  towns  laid  out,  and  thousands  who  had  rushed  rapidly  to  Austin 
departed  as  hastily  for  the  new  fields.  Still  the  capital  city  of  the 
Reese  River  district  contained  a  popuhition  of  10,000.  Everything 
appeared  prosperous.  Money  was  abundant  and  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  as  numerous  as  "  feet"  on  the  mines,  but  also  as  valueless  for 
trading  purposes  as  nobody  coukl  change  them.  There  was  no  small 
change  in  the  district.  Provisions,  however,  were  as  correspondingly 
high.  Flour  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound  by  the  hundred  weight  and 
every  other  species  of  goods  was  disj)osed  of  at  proportionate  pi'ices. 
Every  avocation  of  trade  and  industry  was  filled  and  all  the  professions 
were  represented.  Saloons,  drinking-shops,  gambling  dens,  hurdy- 
gurdy's  and  houses  de  joie  were  as  inimerous  as  the  demands  of  the 
rf)ugher  and  wilder  portion  of  its  population. 

Lines  of  stages  were  likewise  numerous  anil  endeavored  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community.  They  ran  regular,  almost  daily  to 
Watertown,  Canyon  City,  Big  Creek,  Washington,  lone,  Yandleville, 
Yankee  Blade,  Butler  City.  Geneva,  Coral  City,  Jacobsville,  Lander 
City,  Pizarro,  Clinton,  Centreville,  Augusta,  Bolivar,  Unionville,  Star 
City,  and  to  every  mining  camp  whose  necessities  demanded  communi- 
cation with  the  largci  cities.  During  that  period  the  scene  was  ever 
busy,  varied  at  times  with  other  delights  than  those  of  labor.  Pack- 
trains  were  constantly  arriving  from  Utah  and  California,  and   once 
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";in  air  of  oriental  magnificence  was  imparted  to  tlie  scene  by  tlie 
advent  of  a  long  train  of  camels  loaded  to  an  astonishing  extent." 
The  usual  train  of  evil  followed  such  busy  scenes  of  labor.  Vices 
jiredominated  among  a  certain  class  and  murders  were  frequent.  Once 
a  duel  was  fought.  The  names  of  the  })artici{)ants  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  one  day's  fail"  l^lay.  or  shooting,  or  at  least 
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an  equal  chance  for  life.  But  religious  iniiuences  were  alike  at  work, 
and  a  Voung  Men's  ("iiristian  Association  was  formed,  a  rare  thing 
among  the  heterogeneous  population  of  that  day  and  place,  and  the 
many  vices  indulged  in  upon  the  remote  borders  of  civilization.  Nev 
ertheless  there  were  to  be  found  young  men  \v^ho  were  brave  enough  to 
face  the  music,  and  to  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  Christian  and 
religicjus  training,  and  their  work  at  tilings  was  effective.  Let  mo  tell  you 
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that  it  requires  much  more  courage  in  sucli  a  community  to  organize 
and  uphold  an  institution  of  that  cliaracter  tliun  to  receive  the  fire  of 
a  desperado  without  flinching — and  all  honor  to  tlio  men  who  thus 
exhibited  their  nerve..  The  lieene  River  RevelUo  was  establislie.d  pros- 
perously. A  half  dozen  stamp  mills  were  likewise  erected  that  year 
and  the  following  spring.  From  ten  to  twenty  mining  organiza- 
tions were  incorporated  daily,  a  vast  postal  and  express  business 
inaugurated  "and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  oiftces  were  opened  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  sale  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  stock  of 
tlu!  thousands  of  Reese  lliver  mining  companies."  United  States  post 
oifices  were  established,  but  Wells,  Fai'go  &  Co.  continued  as  before 
to  be  the  reliable  agents  for  transmission  of  mail  as  well  as  bullion  and 
expi'ess  matter. 

Lander  Hill,  Central  Hill,  and  Mount  Prometheus  were  spotted  all 
over  with  "  claims."  Fvery  man  who  owned  a  pick  and  could  dig  a 
h(jle  in  the  ground  instantly  made  a  location,  called  it  the  "  Mammoth  " 
or  "  Midas"  ledge  and  offered  it  for  sale  at  stuj)endous  figures.  It  was 
the  grand  period  of  speculation  when  everybody  wanted  to  sell  out 
«;verything  at  enormous  rates;  when  lodgings  in  a  sheep  corral  had  to 
be  paid  for  at  50  cents  per  night  in  advance,  and  when  it  was  a 
luxury  to  sit  all  night  by  a  stove  or  lean  against  a  post  without  ciuirge 
for  your  slumbers.  One  man  digging  a  post  hole  struck  something 
blue.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  l)edifiicult  to  strike  the  "  blues" 
all  the  time  in  ^uch  a  land,  but  this  man  declared  it  to  be  a  rich 
mineral  ledge,  and  its  fame  went  out  far  and  wide  that  the  ore  of  the 
wonderful  •*  Post  Hole  Ledge"  contain(>d  tlie  best  character  of  chloride 
of  silver.  lie  staked  off  the  ledge  in  nccordance  with  the  mining  law, 
putting  down  the  names  of  numerous  friends  who  reconveyed  to  him, 
and  was  immediately  offered  $00,000  for  his  mine.  Much  to  the  sur. 
prise  of  every  one,  who  supposed  he  had  a  niilliou  a  sight,  he  accepted 
the  offer,  pocketed  tlie  coin  and  "lit  out"  frou:  the  country.  Every- 
body called  liim  a  blasted  fool  until  the  assay  av  us  made,  whicii  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  ore  contained  chloride  of  lead  instead  of  silver.  He 
grew  immensely  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Tlie  purchasers  took 
him  for  a  countryman  and  found  him  the  shrewdest  "  verdant "  they 
had  ever  strucl:. 

As  already  stated,  during  the  year  (piite  a  number  of  [\\\)i  and  ten 
stump  mills  were  erected,  attended  with  great  labor  and  expense.     It 
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was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  kind  of  timber  to  con- 
struct all  the  mills.  Lumber  sold  from  $250  to  $500  per  1,000  feet. 
Every  foot  of  lumber  brought  from  Sacramento  cost  18  cents  to  bring 
it.  It  was  a  most  laborious  task  to  transport  the  heavy  mill  machinery 
across  the  mountains,  and  after  the  mills  were  erected  and  the 
machinery  in  motion,  and  the  crushing  and  amalgamation  began  in 
earnest  it  was  found  that  the  results  did  not  equal  tiie  expectation. 
Finally  the  "  roasting  process'"  was  adopted,  with  mach  greater  success. 
Furnaces  were  erected  and  placed  in  successful  operation.  The 
yield  was  fail-,  and  each  ton  of  mineral  ore  produced  from  $150  to 
$2,000.  The  first-class  chlorids  averaged  from  $300  to  $500;  the 
second-class  from  $150  to  $300;  and  the  third-class  from  $100  to  $150; 
but  they  were  not  worked  while  there  was  an  abundance  of  superior 
ores.  The  bare  cost  of  working  the  ores  in  those  days  was  $80  per 
ton.  During  the  year  ISG-i  about  $2,000,000  -were  invested  in  mines, 
mills,  and  working  the  oVe.  The  tr'.al  amount  of  bullion  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  in  1SC3  was  $50,000,  the  amount  shipped  during  the 
next  year  was  $600,000.  The  following  year  matters  began  to  decline. 
In  fact  before  the  close  of  ISO-t  a  panic  seized  upon  the  stocks  of  Reese 
River,  and  the  wild  speculations  of  the  previous  year  became  apparent. 
Very  little  work  had  been  done  on  the  ledges,  and  some  of  those  whose 
shafts  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  were  found 
to  contain  barren  rock,  and  the  impression  grew  that  the  most  promis- 
ing ledges  were  not  permanent.  A  state  of  great  depression  followed. 
The  supplies  from  San  Francisco  ceased.  Stockholders  would  not  pay 
their  assessments,  and  work  on  the  ledges  almost  entirely  ceased. 
And  yet  ore  was  taken  from  a  mine  on  Lander  Hill,  which  yielded  an 
assay  of  $7,000  to  the  ton,  and  from  another  of  $1(>,000  per  ton. 
Eastern  capital  took  the  i)lace  of  that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  many 
New  Yorkers  became  interested  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  miners  who  had  held  <m  to  their  claims  during  all  the  dark  days 
of  de])ression  were  compelled  finally  to  seek  the  aid  of  capital  and 
Hooded  the  New  York  market  with  their  ledges.  Eastern  capital 
erected  the  large  mills  on  the  "  Midas,"  "  Keystone,"  "  Yankee  Blade," 
"  Confidence,"  and  the  Parrott  Mill  on  T>ig  Creek,  nine  miles  south  of 
Austin,  each  of  which  cost  over  $100,000.  The  trouble  with  the 
Austin  mines,  and  that  which  ultimately  proved  its  ruin,  was  the  higli 
cost  of  reducing  the  ores.    The  Washoe  mills  made  a  fair  profit  on 
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ores  ranging  from  $20  to  $100  per  ton,  while  at  Austin  none  but  those 
of  a  superior  quality  could  he  worked  at  a  profit.  All  tlie  Reese  River 
ores  have  first  to  ho  roasted  before  amalgamation,  which  adds  fi-oni 
$80  to  $100  per  ton  to  the  cost. 

Austin  was  the  Xevada  City  whence  started  the  wonderful  sack 
of  fl(Mir  which  realized  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  It  originated  from  the  payment  of  a  bet  made 
by  R.  C.  Grid  ley,  democrat,  with  Dr.  II.  S.  Ilerrick,  repidjlican,  both 
well-known  citizens  of  Austin.  The  wager  was  made  upon  the  local 
el(H'tion  of  that  place  for  mayor,  I  think,  and  resulted  in  Gridley 
carrying  upon  his  shoulder  a  sack  of  flour  from  Upper  Austin  to 
Clifton,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  novel  ceremony.  The  best  of  good  nature 
prevailed.  A  groat  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  tiie  newly 
elected  city  officers,  followed  by  musicians  on  horseback,  who  alter- 
nately played  a  national  air  and  "  Dixie.'"  Xext  came  Gridley  with 
a  sack  of  flour,  attended  by  two  standai'd  bearers,  carrying  aloft  the 
Stars  and  Stri])es.  The  people  followed,  filled  with  hilarity,  lively 
songs  and  shouts  of  encounvirement  to  the  bearer  of  the  sack  <tf  flour. 
On  arriving  at  Clifton  it  was  suggested  that  the  sack  of  flour  be  sold 
at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  sum  reali/.ed  be  pi-esented  to 
the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  benefit  of  u' I'nion  soldiers  in  the 
field.  The  projujsition  was  adopted  and  the  Mi )ur  disposed  of  accord- 
ingly, but  the  sum  was  so  small  that  the  purchaser  donated  the  sack 
to  be  resold  on  arriving  at  Austin.  Everybody  attended  the  auction, 
and  the  bidding  was  lively.  Everybody  bid,  democrats,  ri'pul)licans, 
men  of  all  parties,  the  were  no  Greenbackers  or  Mugwumps  in  those 
days,  but  everybody  else  bid  for  the  sack  of  flour,  and  it  was  fiuiilly 
knocked  down  to  a  Reese  River  capitalist  at  $.3,000.  The  sack  was 
again  donated,  and  on  the  following  day  resold  for  $l,Tni>.  The 
patriotism  of  Gridley  was  aroused,  and  he  started  on  a  tour  to  San 
Francisco,  selling  the  sack  at  every  town  (m  the  way.  At  Virginia 
City  it  brought  $s,(i()0;  at  Sacramento,  $lo,0(i(),  and  at  San  Francisco, 
$15,000.  Tremendous  excitement  followed  the  sack  everywhere. 
Nearly  $40,000  was  obtained  in  California,  and  Gridley  started  for  the 
East,  selling  the  sack  of  flour  at  all  the  larger  cities  on  the  way  until 
he  reached  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  final  result  attained  was  $100,000. 
which  he  paid  over  to  the  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  with 
irreat  echit  in  the  oitv  of  New  York. 
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It  was  II  grand  speculation  in  aid  of  a  grander  cause  ameliorating 
the  sufferings  of  tbe  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  and 
softening  the  asperities  of  camp  life  of  those  in  the  wintry  fields.  But 
Gridley  did  not  suffer  by  the  enterprises  tiius  exhibited.  Not  alone 
did  fame  become  his,  but  fortune  likewise.  Enlisting  the  favor  and 
good  will  of  CLM'tain  financiers  in  New  York,  he  obtained  sufficient 
capital  to  return  to  Austin  and  start  a  bank,  which  proved,  ultimately, 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  great  banking  establishment  known  as  the 
First  National  Dank  of  Nevada,  one  of  the  most  solid  institutions  on 
tlie  Pacific  coast. 

Thus  doth  reward  follow  good  deeds^ — sometimes.  Perliaps  some 
other  man  of  moderate  means  and  good  luck  may  take  advantage  of 
the  next  great  war  to  make  a  bet  of  a  sack  of  flour  on  the  result  of  a 
municipal  election,  manage  tlie  business  so  as  to  lose  it,  sell  the  sack  for 
some  sanitary  purpose,  travel  from  city  to  city  throughout  the  land, 
reaping  a  gohViU  harvest  for  the  cause,  enjoy  himself  hugely  and 
become  the  most  conspicuous  if  not  a  noted  man  of  his  times; 
impress  his  enterprise  and  good  business  (jualities  upon  the  finan- 
ciers who  will  stand  ever  ready  to  join  him  in  a  business  venture  4,000 
miles  away,  and  Jinalh'  start  a  bank  which  will  continue  to  pour  end- 
less wealth  into  his  lap.     Get  up  a  war  and  try  it. 

Time  and  space  forbid  any  further  description  of  Washoe  and 
Reese  River  scenes  of  other  days.  While  we  have  noted  many  of  the 
ruder  and  more  exciting  events  of  these  early  times,  and  depicted  the 
results  upon  security  of  unlicensed  law,  the  rule  of  riot  and  the  thirst 
for  gain,  we  have  all  the  wliile  been  standing  face  to  face  with  nature's 
mightiest  wonders.  We  have  trodden  the  ground  wliere  for  silent  ages 
Titanic  forces  were  at  work  guided  by  thf  invisible  hand  of  mysterious 
divine  law  to  produce  that  wiiich  the  art,  genius  and  toil  of  man  hath 
brought  to  view.  We  depart  from  thet^e  scenes  with  a  broader  view 
of  man's  hopeful,  untiring  nature,  and  a  graiul  appreciation  of  his 
hiboi's,  with  the  conviction  resting  deep  down  in  our  lieart  that  the 
greater  share  of  our  admiration  should  be  bestowed  upon  tiiat  brave 
and  steadfast  race  who  have  grappled  with  the  mountains,  and  on  their 
overthrow  surmounted  barrers  and  concjuered  those  adverse  forces  of 
nature  l)eforo  which  a  Hannibal  or  C.x'sar  would  have  stood  appalled 
and  irresolute.     Farewell,  Washoe,  good  bye  Reese  liiver. 
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MINES  AND  MINING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  AND  IN  THE  TEHUITOKIES-LAWS  UELAT- 
INO  TO  MININtt-CHAIlACTEH  OK  MINEKS-THE  VAST  MINEUAL  PIIODLC- 
TIONS-Ql'ICKSILVhit  MINING  IN   CAMFOUNIA. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  niitional  wealth,  as  well  as  national 
progress  in  the  arts  and  ways  of  civilization,  is  that  of  mining.  It  is 
the  means  of  supply  for  the  mineral  or  inorganic  world.  Its  products 
in  general  arc  imperishable,  but  its  sources  are  not  perpetual,  and  once 
exhausted  can  not  be  renewed.  These  sources  are  not  equally  distrib- 
uted among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  tliose  v/ho  possess  and  util- 
ize them  obtain  great  industrial  and  commercial  advantages.  The  title 
to  all  mineral  deposits  has  ever  rested  in  the  general  government,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  ownership  of  grazing  or  agricultural  lands. 
This  legal  principle  is  of  ancient  origin.  At  an  early  period  the  sover- 
eign's peculiar  right  to  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  earth  was  based 
upon  divine  ordinance.  Compliance  with  the  forms  of  certain  modern 
statutory  laws  invest  the  individual  with  title  of  possession.  As  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  values  the  precious  metals  are 
pre-eminent  through  all  ages.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptian  kings, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  and  their  tributary  tribes,  the  Etrus- 
cans, Salassians,  the  tribes  of  Gaul,  the  Britons  and  Carthaginians,  all 
engaged  industriously  in  mining  the  various  minerals  and  metals. 
Through  the  first  two  Punic  Wai*s  Home  secured  the  mines  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Spain.  Those  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia, 
Egypt,  Gaul  and  Britain  were  added  by  successive  concpiests,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  State.  Kevertheless  the  Roman  law 
invested  the  mineral  right  in  the  owner  of  the  soil  when  his  title  was 
al)solute  and  complete.  The  condition  was  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States  where,  according  to  the  English  common  law,  the  dual 
title  exists;  where  the  Government  is  possessed  of  all  mineral  rights 
of  the  public  domain  while  the  private  owners  of  land  in  any  State  or 
Territory  own  its  mineral  dejjos'ts  likewise. 

The  ancient  widespread  democratic  principle  of  mining  freedom, 
while  always  an  issue  of  conflict  between  the  subject  and  sovereign, 
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first  found  absolute  expression  in  the  tliirteentli  century  among  the 
(lernuins,  and  which  secured  to  every  citizen  in  the  community  where 
tlie  mineral  existed  the  right  to  mine  as  tlie  first  discoverer  of  tlie 
precious  deposit  wherever  he  could  without  encroaching  u|)on  the  min- 
ing rights  previously  conferred  upon  others.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  ccmturies  an  elaborate  system  of  mining  jurispi-udence  grew 
up  in  (lermany,  I)ased  in  the  main  upon  the  foregoing  principles.  It 
embraced  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  discovery ;  the  issue  of  a 
permit;  the  survey,  location  and  reguhir  lease  of  the  miiili.^  ^M-ound 
after  the  deposit  had  been  uncovered  and  exposed  to  view;  the  obliga- 
tion to  prcjsecute  the  work  continuously,  unless  prevented  by  natural 
causes;  the  payment  of  royalty  and  the  furnishing  of  mine  timbers  by 
the  crown  forester.  These  mining  leases  covered  a  certain  area  of  the 
surface  and  a  space  below,  either  bounded  by  vertical  planes  or  by 
surfaces  parallel  with  the  dip  of  the  vein,  and  was  pei'initted  to  follow 
the  vein  downward  indeliiiitelv.  Hero  we  find  the  first  lejral  dawn 
of  the  principles  now  opei'ating  in  the  jiresent  century.  Time  has 
enlarued  and  made  them  more  absolute.  Under  the  common  law,  as 
held  in  this  country,  the  mineral  right  of  whatever  character  originates 
in  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  although  it  may  be  alienated  and  sepa- 
ratelv  conveyed  by  the  act  of  the  owner,  who  must,  however,  grant 
also  the  right  to  enter  upon  his  land,  dig  and  transjmrt  the  minerals 
thus  obtained.  Such  are  also  the  mining  laws  of  England,  and  those 
of  Australia  and  Canada  follow  the  principles  save  as  modified  by  old 
grants  of  the  crown,  and  the  possessory  right  of  the  local  governments 
of  colonies  upon  large  areas  of  unoccupied  j)ublic  lands,  to  favor  their 


own  mining  laws. 


In  the  United  States  there  have  l)een  many  acts  with  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  mining  under  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
constitution  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  A  system  of  leases  similar  to 
the  German  co<lo  was  adopted  in  1807  with  the  lead  mines  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  but  it  was  its  first  and  last  exporinieiit  in  such  a  diiectioii, 
and  the  policy  was  changed  to  actual  sale  by  tlie  act  of  July  lltii, 
18-tn,  authorizing  the  sale  of  tlie  reserved  mineral  lands  in  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Arkansas  and  tin;  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  at 
an  increased  late  of  $1.2.")  per  acre. 

Tlie  act  of  March  I5rd,  1S47,  provided  for  public  or  private  sales 
at  $5  per  acn;.     The  act  of  ^larch  3rd.  1S40,  organizing  the  interior 
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(lejiartment,  tninsferreil  to  it  all  powers  exorcised  with  regard  to  the 
mines  of  the  United  States.  The  act  of  September  2r)th,  1850,  repealed 
tiu;  acts  of  1847,  and  placed  the  mineral  lands  in  these  districts  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States  as  to  sale, 
pi'ivate  entry  and  pre-emption,  and  the  courts  have  held  that  by  a 
United  States'  patent  the  mineral  right  was  conveyed  to  the  grantee, 
as  the  patent  gave  a  full  title  in  fee  according  to  the  common  law. 
Tlie  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  vast  and  sudden 
emigration  that  took  possession  of  the  country  in  advance  of  tlie  public 
surveys,  presented  usual  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  ft)r  a  period  of 
twenty  years  without  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  national  authorities, 
the  mind's  entered  upon  the  public  domain  and  extracted  and  cxi)orted 
its  precious  minerals  and  metals  without  asserting  any  claim  to  abso- 
lute ownership.  Tiiey  were  governed  entirely  by  the  local  mining  laws, 
enforced  by  a  miners' court,  establishing  the  principle  of  recording 
claims  and  deciding  conflicts  of  title  in  fa\  or  of  priority  of  record,  very 
similar  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  German  code.  The  miners 
were  virtually  trespassers  on  the  public  lands,  but  permitted  to  remain 
so  by  the  passive  attitude  of  the  Federal  government  until  linally,l)y  a 
series  of  decisions  in  the  State  courts  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  3  Wallace,  i>7,  it  was  held  that  their  ))ossessory  rights  as  against 
all  claimants  except  the  United  States  were  capable  of  being 
transferred,  taxed  and  valued  in  money.  Subsequently,  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  27th,  1805,  provided  that  actions  for  the  recovery 
(if  mining  claims  should  not  be  affected  i)y  the  paramount  title  of  the 
United  States,  but  should  be  judged  by  the  law  of  ])ossession.  This 
principle  was  again  recognized  in  the  act  of  May  5th,  18(i<),  establishing 
liie  boundaries  of  Nevada.  The  act  of  July  2»!tli,  18«i(i,  was  the  first 
general  law  relatmg  to  the  mines  on  the  public  domain.  It  fully 
opened  to  exploration  and  occupation  all  minei'al  lands  surveyed  or 
unsurveyetl  to  all  citizens  or  those  who  had  declared  their  intention  of 
liecoming  such,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed 
l)y  law  and  subject  also  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners 
in  the  several  mining  districts,  so  far  as  the  same  were  not  in 
conllict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  Statp«  It  likewise  provided  for 
the  issuing  of  a  patent  utider  certain  vules  and  regulations  for  the  land 
containing  the  mineral  vein  of  deposit,  determining  the  price  at  $5  per 
iicre.     It  also  estal)lished   the  number  of  feet  to  be  located  for  each 
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individual  location  at  200,  with  an  additional  200  for  the  discoverer  of 
the  claim.  There  were  many  other  provisions  embraced  within  the 
act.  The  act  or  July  0th,  1870,  provided  for  similar  proceedings  us  to 
placer  claims,  including  all  forms  or  deposits  except  veins  of  (juart/ 
or  other  rock  in  place,  not  to  exceed  1(50  acres  for  each  person  or 
association  at  the  maximum  price  of  82.50  por  acre.  This  act  proving 
defective  in  some  res])ects  was  corrected  by  the  subsequent  act  of  May 
10th,  1872,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  is  now 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land  relating  to  the  location  and  possession  of 
mining  claims.  These  laws  are  based  upon  the  tiieory  that  all  mineral 
deposits  except  coal  are  in  form  of  ihe  ideal  fissure  vein,  i.  e.,  a  body 
of  ore  possessing  a  certain  definite  thickness,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle, 
anil  holding  its  course  downward.  Upon  this  assumption  the  discoverer, 
as  already  stated,  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  certain  number  of  feet  u])on 
the  vein,  with  a  width  of  150  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  outcrop, 
and  to  follow  the  vein  wherever  it  may  lead  outside  of  his  side  lines. 
Were  all  mineral  deposits  of  this  typo  the  right,  in  most  cases,  would 
prove  good;  but  the  ideal  lissuro  vein  is  imaginary.  Mineral  deposits 
occur  in  every  form,  beds,  contact-veins,  masses  of  miscellaneous 
shapes,  segregations,  "  blowouts,''  and,  in  fact,  in  every  form  but  the 
'•  true  lissure  vein,"  and  the  law  does  not  cover  them.  In  many  cases 
the  line  of  outcrop  can  not  be  determined,  and  side  and  end  lines  have 
to  be  phiced  at  random.  The  law,  therefore,  affords  infinite  oppor- 
tunity for  litigation,  and  it  is  well-nigli  an  axiom  among  miners  that 
"a  mining  title  is  a  title  toa  lawsuit  with  a  mine  thrown  in."  Posses- 
sion, however,  is  more  than  ''nine  juunts,"  and  a  shotgun  title  is 
fixujuently  the  best.  The  whole  trouble  arises  from  the  attempt  to 
convey  the  mineral  (ie[)osit  separate  from  the  land,  and  to  reverse  the 
proceedings  and  to  convey  the  land  with  all  mineral  deposits  would 
obviate  the  difficulty  in  an  absolute  manner. 

The  history  of  the  gold  and  silver  discoveries  u\nm  the  Pacilic 
Coast  and  in  the  Territories  is  of  marvelous  interest.  In  the  autumn 
of  184:8,  two  months  subsecjuent  to  the  treaty  of  Gudalupe  Hidalgo, 
by  which  California  with  other  territory  was  ceeded  to  the  United 
States,  gold  was  found  at  Sutter's  Mill  on  the  Sacramento  River.  So 
great  were  the  discoveries  that  immediately  followed,  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  seemed  covered  with  it,  and  with  each  si)adeful  of  white 
gravel  the  yellow  ore  was  unturned.     The  soil  teemed  with  it,  washed 
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down  from  the  auriferous  mountain,  and  the  beds  of  dried  rivers 
a])|)eared  as  if  laden  Avith  the  precious  metal,  from  tlie  line  grain  to 
t lie  ponderous  nugget.  The  news  of  this  marvelous  deposit  of  untold 
millions  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  world,  and  the  mighty  gold  hunt 
began  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  From  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Oriental  Asia  they 
])oured  by  thousands.  They  came  crowded  and  half  starved  in  foun- 
doring  ships,  for  fifteen  thousand  miles,  round  wild  and  stormy  Cape 
ir'»rn,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  struggling  through  the  fevered 
forests  of  the  tropics,  over  southern  mountain  ranges  damp  with  the 
dews  of  death,  and  most  laborious  and  dangerous  of  all,  the}'  crossed 
the  wilderness  of  the  American  Continent.  In  three  j'cars  California's 
population  was  250,000  and  its  gold  exports  $60,000,000  per  annum.  It 
was  a  homogeneous  class  and  all  men  were  on  a  level  in  the  mines. 
Every  man  started  substantially  even  in  the  race — the  well-clothed  and 
tiie  ragged,  the  high-born  man  of  manners  and  the  untutored  plebei  in, 
tiie  good  and  the  I)ad,  all  were  alike  in  terrific  struggle  for  gain.  Gol;! 
was  so  abundiuit  and  its  sources  apparently  so  inexhaustible,  that  the 
power  of  wealth  for  the  moment  was  lost,  and  social  and  linancijn 
inequalities  were  swept  away.  Each  man  worked  for  himself  with 
his  pan  and  pick,  and  the  chances  for  sudden  wealth  so  equal,  that  no 
menial  could  be  found.  The  richest  miner  in  the  camp  could  not  hire 
a  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  for  to-morrow  he  might  "strike  it  rich  " 
and  himself  be  a  king  insteatl  of  a  servant.  They  preferred  to  dig 
their  own  claims.  The  veriest  ''pilgrim''  or  "tender-foot"  vras  as 
Hkely  to  uncover  the  richest  deposit  in  the  gulch  as  the  cclurated  pro- 
fessor of  ceoloffv,  and  the  richest  claims  of  to-dav  migh^  suddenlv 
cease  to  "'pan  out"  on  the  morrow,  and  the  battled  miner  beg  a  hand- 
ful of  dust  from  his  more  fortunate  neighbor,  to  make  another  stait 
and  search  for  better  results.  No  one  was  ever  permitted  to  suffer,  or 
ask  in  vain  for  aid.  The  vast  treasures  of  the  Sierras  were  in  sight  and 
their  mighty  vaults  unemptied ;  and  besides,  the  successful  man  of  to-day 
might  need  the  same  help  from  his  neighbor  tomorrow.  Thus  genuine 
and  unconventional  hospitality  ruled  the  miner's  camp  from  the  Sacra- 
mento to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra.s. 

Some  of  the  most  rcmarkal)le  gold  deposits  were  found  in  the 
gravel  beds  of  Califor  da,  which  murk  the  course  of  a.icient  rivers  that 
lonjr  since  ceased  to  f  ow.     Thev  mark  the  course  of  extinct  rivers  the 
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same  us  bowklers  and  detritus  ut'  moraines  mark  the  course  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  They  otl'er  a  broad  Held  loi-  geological  study  and  research, 
and  a  strange  and  peculiar  sight  strikes  the  beholder  as  he  gazes  "  far 
in  front  of  him  across  a  mile  of  gravel  bed,  where  busy  miners  and 
hydraulic  appliances  are  at  work  out  of  view,  where  once  a  deep 
primeval  river,  a  mile  broad,  flowed  in  slow  and  stately  course  through 
a  lonely  valley,  untenanted!  i)y  any  tribe  of  man.  The  mammoth,  the 
great  elk,  and  the  most  ancient  Xorth  American  moose-deer  may  have 
stood  drinking  by  the  wide  stream  at  morn  and  even-tide,  and  with 
blank-gazing  eyes  may  have  beheld,  to  thj  north,  the  far-off  mountains 
of  (piartz  shooting  their  white  ])innacles  to  the  clouds,  thick-flaked  with 
gold,  a  dazzling,  glittering  mass  of  light,  visible  from  afar  as  the  slant- 
ing sunshine  gleamed  (MI  their  snow-white  sides  and  summits — whiter 
than  any  marble,  and  sparkling  with  gold,  Next  these  glittering 
mountains  vanished,  sinking  in  ruin  into  the  bed  of  the  great  river. 
Then  the  sides  of  tlie  valley,  too,  sank  away,  and  the  great  river  itself 
disappeared,  seeking  lower  channels,  and  finally  its  old  course  was  left 
on  high  ground,  where  only  tiny  rivulets  are  found,  far  too  small  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  miners  now  toiling  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  van- 
ished river — a  mighty  Pactolus  of  primeval  times."* 

As  already  related,  the  first  mines  discovered  in  California  were 
the  rich  placer  beds  on  the  Sacramento  river.  From  1841)  to  1854  tiie 
yield  from  these  sources  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mines,  reach- 
ing in  a  single  year,  1853,  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars.  After  the 
placers,  which  were  soon  worked  out,  came  the  discovery  of  quartz 
mines,  located  principally  in  the  Sierras,  whose  unceasing  outpour  of 
wealth  places  California  in  the  front  rank  of  bullion-producing  States. 
Placer  mining,  however,  is  still  prosecuted  to  a  very  great  extent  1)V 
the  hydraulic  i)rocess,  but  the  days  of  "jian"  and  ''rocker"  are  forever 
gone.  Placer  mines  are  classified  s\s  those  that  lie  near  the  surfaceand 
those  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by  barren  rock.  They  are  not 
confined  to  floats  or  bars  in  the  high-water  channel  of  strean>s  left  dry 
by  the  receding  of  the  waters,  but  are  found  on  benches,  bluffs  and 
hills,  Thev  have  also  been  found  and  worked  successfullv  in  the  ijeds 
of  living  streams  by  turning  the  channel  of  the  river.  They  arc  worked 
by  means  of  sluices,  tunnels,  dry  washings  and  the  h^'draulic  ])rocess. 
The  most  ordinary  is  the  sluice,  a  long,  narrcw  box,  open  at  the  top, 
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sot  on  a  slight  incline,  with  tleats  across  the  bottom  at  short  spaces. 
Tiio  rich  dirt  is  thrown  into  the  head  of  the  sluice,  throuq-h  which  runs 
a  stream  of  water  of  sufficient  volume,  with  the  incline,  to  wash  down 
the  sand  iind  the  gravel.  Thus  borne  along,  the  particles  of  g(jld,  being 
heavier  than  tiiedirt,  fall  to  the  bottom  and  are  caught  against  the 
cleats  or  "riUles,"  as  the  miners  term  them.  The  great  exjjense  attend- 
ing placer-mining  is  the  bringing  of  water  from  long  distances.  Fre- 
([uently  the  placei's  are  so  valuable  that  companies  are  formed  and 
laige  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  constructing  wooden  flumes  and 
ditches,  l)y  means  of  which  water  is  brought  from  great  distances, 
sometimes  for  twenty  miles  ormore.  In  ISTl  there  were  TiK)  mining 
ditciies  in  California  aggregating  4,800  miles  in  length,  an  average  of 
more  than  nine  miles  each.  Their  daily  supply  of  water  was  lTl,Oi»0 
miners'  inches,  meaning  20,000  gallons  each,  or  a  total  of  342,000,000 
gallons.  A  "  miner's  inch  "  is  that  quantity  of  Avater  which  will  How 
through  an  aperture  one  square  inch  in  area  under  a  given  pressun;  or 
head,  and  about  fort\'  miner's  inches  are  approximately  equal  to  a  How 
age  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second.  This  may  apjjcar  to  l)e  a  vast  <juan- 
tity  of  water  for  a  single  day's  consumption,  but  its  necessity  may  be 
readily  comprehended  when  it  is  considered  that  a  single  hydraulic  claim 
has  been  sui)plied  with  3,000  miner'sinchesor  00,000,000  gallons  per  day 
to  perfect  the  iiydraulic  })rocess  necessary  to  project  a  stream  of  water 
under  a  pressure  of  from  fifty  to  .seventy  feet  head  against  the  face  of 
the  Ijed.  By  this  system  labor  is  performed  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
work  of  many  days  l)y  the  primitive  pick  and  shovel  is  contracted  into 
tliat  of  a  few  hours.  Although  requiring  in  the  beginning  a  large  out- 
lay of  money,  many  placer  beds  are  made  to  yield  remuneratively  that 
otherwise  would  be  worthless. 

To  comprehend  the  vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth  extracted  from 
the  soil  and  mountains  of  California,  it  may  be  stated  that  according 
to  the  authority  of  Ilittell  the  estimate  of  the  same  from  the  year  of 
the  discovery  to  1873  may  be  placed  at  $1,000,000,000.  According 
to  the  census  returns  the  total  production  of  gold,  silver  and  lead 
<hiring  the  four  years  preceding  1880  in  that  State  amounted  to  over 
seventy-three  and  a  lialf  millions,  with  a  constant  average  of  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  millions. 

As  stated,  gold  quartz  mining  is  likewise  carried  on  to  a  very 
profital>le  extent.  From  not  more  than  a  dozen  (piartz  nines  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  §32,000,000  has  been  obtained,  chief  ot  which  are  the 
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Princeton  mines  of  Mariposa,  and  (JolU  Hill  and  Massachusetts  Hill,  of 
Nevada  county. 

Silver  has  also  been  found  in  California  in  small  paying  quantities 
on  the  coast  east  of  tlio  Sierras.  Copper  is  abundant  in  many  counties. 
Coal  is  found  at  some  points,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  iioinc  consumption.  Lead  is  also  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  the  State  in  the  form  of  galena. 

Fre(]uently  valual)le  deposits  of  gold  wore  found  in  the  form  of 
nu^'gets,  sometimes  of  enormous  size.  A  recent  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Mint  states  that  the  largest  nugget  ever 
found  in  California  was  valued  at  !?21,U00.  This  has  been  disjnited  by 
old  miners  and  residents  of  that  State,  who  declare  that  a  miner  named 
J.  J.  Finney,  nicknamed  "  Old  Virginia,"  discovered  a  piece  of  gold 
six  miles  from  Downieville,  in  Sierra  county,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1857,  weighing  r),0(M)  ounces,  which,  valued  at  ^18  per  ounce,  reached 
the  sum  ot  §ttO,000.  As  far  as  known  the  Finney  nugget  was  the 
largest  ever  discovered,  as  the  great  Australian  nugget  of  the  Ballarat 
gold  fields  was  valued  at  S<'0,00(>.  AV^hen  the  noted  silver  discoveries^ 
were  first  made  at  AV"ashoe,  "  Old  Virginia,"'  the  discoverer,  journeyed 
thither,  and  from  him  the  famoua  city  of  Virginia  derived  its  name. 

Another  great  mining  industry  of  (California  is  that  of  quicksil- 
ver. Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  California  the  production 
of  that  mineral  was  mostly  confined  to  the  Almaden  and  Idria  mines 
of  Spain,  which  iiad  long  proved  the  main  source  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. Alfl^'^ugh  rich  and  profitable  to  a  great  degree,  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia surpass  them  greatly  in  production  of  the  valuable  mineral,  ard 
have  proven  a  '*  mine  of  wealth  "  to  their  possessors.  They  are  named 
after  their  world-renowned  ])r(jtotypesof  Spain. 

The  New  Almaden  mines  of  California  are  situate  on  a  range  of 
hills  below  the  main  coast  range  in  the  valley  of  San  Jost".  The  rocks 
forming  the  subordinate  range  containing  the  quicksilver  are  chiefly 
majxnesian  schists,  sometimes  calcareous  and  rarelv  argillaceous.  The 
mine  is  o[)ened  at  various  points  for  a  distance  of  live  miles  in  a  north- 
east direction,  but  there  are  no  well-defined  veins,  the  (piartz  and  its 
associate  metals  occur  in  isolateil  masses  segi'egated  from  the  general 
mass  of  metamorphicrock  and  connected  obscui-ely  by  thread  veins  of 
the  same  mineral.  Sometimes  these  narrow  threads  are  the  only  n'.oans 
of  rediscovering   the  metal,  lost  after  a  former  working,  and  it  often 
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liuppens  that  tlio  iiiiiH^  lor  a  tiiiKj  a|tpL'U's  to  Ik;  completely  exhausted  of 
ore;  tiiis,  however,  is  lint  temporary.  "With  tli(*  prodiietions  of  the 
New  Almaden  and  New  Idria  mines,  ^'..lifornia  ranks  foremost  among 
th(!  qiiicksiivcr-prodiicin;!,' countries  of  the  vorld.  Nevertheless  it  was 
not  until  isii-l-  that  liie  vast  wealth  concealed  in  these  mountains  was 
made  known,  and  it  was  not  until  1845  that  any  consi(lerai)le  portion  of 
the  wealth  was  unfolded  from  its  r<i(;ky  heds,  at  which  time  the  mine 
was  opened  by  autiiority  of  the  ^lexican  Government.  After  Cali- 
fornia had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  much  litigation  ensued  as 
to  its  title,  and  iinally  the  supreme  court  determined  its  ownership  to 
lie  vested  in  its  present  occupants.  The  mines  are  located  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,7"0  feet  al)ove  sea  level.  A  tunnel,  many  liuiidreds  of  i'eet 
long,  and  ten  feet  wide  and  high,  is  supported  by  massive  timbers  to  its 
full  length,  through  which  runs  a  railroad,  whoso  cars  are  operated  by 
iiand.  In  a  large  chamber  hewn  out  of  solid  rock  stands  the  engine, 
which  lioists  the  ore  from  the  various  levels  many  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  Far  down  on  the  lowest  level  a  blacksmith  shop  is  in  full  oper- 
a  i<m  Avith  all  the  busy  scenes  of  the  occup:'*''>n,  and.  passing  through 
drift,  a  large  chamber  is  reached,  fi'om  the  llooi-  of  which  is  a 
descent,  by  a  flight  of  stairs  cut  in  the  rock,  to  a  dismal  cavern  still 
farther  beneath,  where  t'l  0  sound  of  pick  and  shovel  and  the  sharp 
clink  of  the  borer's  hammer,  as  it  strikes  the  bar  with  which  he  is 
drilling  blasting  holes  in  the  surrounding  galleries,  falls  upon  tlu>  ear. 
The  dim  light  of  a  candle  hung  on  the  wall  shines  in  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  and  furnishes  the  oidy  light  to  the  miner  plying  his  avoca- 
tion. These  mines  are  worked  on  shares,  and  the  system  of  co-opera- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  finds  a  complete  exemplilication. 

]\rining  to(jls  and  utensils  are  furnished  by  the  company  and  a 
small  amount  of  money  ])er  day,  until  a  deposit  is  found,  when  the 
miner  is  ])aid  an  agreed  price  for  the  (piantity  of  ore  he  extracts,  the 
value  of  the  powder  and  steel  used  in  ))rospecting  operations  being 
first  deducted.  P.y  this  means  a  mutual  iieneiit  accrues  to  both  com- 
])any  and  employes. 

The  smelting  jirocess  employed  at  these  mines  i'eseml>les  the 
aj>paratus  at  Idria  in  S])ain,  and  cast-iron  retoi'ts  which  possess  all 
the  ])eculiarities  suited  to  the  volatilizing  and  condensation  of  i>'  -rcury 
are  in  use.  Tin;  mercurial  vapors  are  condensed  in  a  ehaniiier  which 
is  divided  into  sixteen  conipartnu'iits.  pai'titioned  liy  their  brick  walls, 
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l)iei'cc(l  with  holes  in  tho  bottom  uiul  top  of  the  walls  alternately', 
'riii-oiiyh  these  chambers  the  draft  cai-i-ies  tho  vapor  <jver  the  lirst  par- 
tition, under  tho  next,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series.  Most  of 
the  mercury  condenses  in  these  chambers  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
walls  like  dew  or  drops  into  tho  gutters  at  the  bottom.  The  uncom- 
bined  vapors  Jind  their  way  into  a  larger  chamber  Idled  with  water,  in 
which  tilt'  most  of  it  condenses  before  esca|>ing,  through  tho  long  slant- 
iii<'-  lluuu's,  to  the  atmosphere.  After  removal  from  the  walls,  the 
(piicksilver  is  packed  into  ir(m  Uasks,  one  of  the  few  metals  not  dissolved 
i)V  the  application  of  mercury.  Each  Mask  contains  sixty-seven  and 
one-half  })ounds.  woi'th    7<'   cents   per   pound.     From   a  ton  of   aver- 


air* 


ore  al)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  mercury  are  obtained. 
Tlie  Xew  Almaden  mines  have  produced  48,000  flasks  annually 


M'ations  more  than  one  thousand  men.     Tlieir 


employing  in  tiieir  op* 
()]KTiitions  of  late  years  have  been  in  a  decreased  ratio.  prol)al)ly  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Spanish  (Tovernment  in  reducing  the  aggre- 
ii-ate  yield  with  tho  view  of  maintaining  the  market  value  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  Xew  Idria  mines  are  similar  in  o\x'ry  respect  to  those  of  New 
Almaden,  and  a,  desci'iption  of  tlu'  labor  and  machinery  engaged  in 
extracting  the  valuable  ore  fi-om  cno  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other  in 
all  things  connected  with  their  development.  i'oth  are  rich  fields  of 
iniiustry,  wherein  much  capital  and  labor  are  blend(>d  and  from  wliich 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  obtained  as  a  i-eward  for  the  energy 
and  skill  displayed  in  unfolding  and  creating  this  new  industry  of  tho 
State  of  California.  ^ 
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MINKS  AM)  Mi\rN<;,  cnNTiNTKn - XKVAKA,  Till;  sii.vKu  i.A.vr)  OK  Tiir;  woui.n- 
ruK  woMiKUifi,  i'i:()in;(TU).\s  (tr  its  (;i{i;.vr  mines    thi;  jtit;  ijonax/.a 

COMPANIKS  DISCOVEKV  OK  GOLD  !N  TM  1,0  III  IM  •  ^  TICK.  VAST  SH.VKIt  AM> 
I.KAO  DKI'OSITS  THK  lilSK  OK  DENVKIt  I.KADVII.LK,  Till',  Ml.NKUAl,  WK  AI.III 
OK  I»AKOTA-THK  lli,A('K  UII.I.S  .f;ol,l»  AMI  SIIAKI!  MIMNfi  IN  WVOMINd 
nAD-LANDS"  HONES  OK  CUK.AT  ANIMALS  MININC.  IN  MONTANA  ITS  VAST 
MINKItAI.  I)KI'i)SITS-VIIt(;iNIA  CITV  Till'.  MINKItAl.  UKSorUCKS  OK  IDAHO 
-\VASniN(;rONTi;inUTORV  SII.VKH  MININC.  ITSMINKUALS  OKWJON  ttaii 
-ITS  MINKItAl,  \VKA1/['H  -  THK  MINKS  OK  NKW  MK.XICO  AND  AUI/.OXA 
ANKIKNT  liAiKS  -THK  i'ATUWAV  OK  «I VILI/ATION  THK  l'l'l»llI,DIN(i  oK 
EMI'IHE. 


Nkvada  is  tlu'  gi'oul  siivcr  land  of  the  uorlil.  In  ]>5;»  the 
wandering  prcjspector,  ranal)!ing  hciioatli  the  shadows  of  Washoe, 
snddeiily  Ijohehl  silver  veins  er<)|)])ing  out  of  lofty  Mount  Davidson. 
Still  greater  discoveries  we?'e  made  in  rapid  succession;  princely 
fortunes  followed  the  working  of  tlie  mines,  and  the  excitement 
extended  to  all  the  great  money  centers  of  the  world.  All  the  wealth 
or  ))rospority  which  Nevada,  as  a  community,  possesses,  is  due 
entirely  t)  its  vast  mineral  deposits.  Its  [Kist  productions  havti  been 
falmlous,  and  its  annual  productions,  according  to  the  census  reports, 
at  present  surpass  any  other  of  the  States  or  Territories.  X<'vertlie- 
less,  these  values  lluctuate  from  year  to  year.  In  ls74  its  productions 
of  precious  metals  amounted  to  nearly  thiity-live  and  a  half  millions; 
in  IS7!>  they  hail  fallen  to  2'J,00i).o0(i,  and  in  1S8(>  to  15,000,000. 
Nearly  all  of  this  vast  wealtii  is  silver,  e.xtracteil  from  vein  deposits  of 
all  formations,  from  the  true  iissure  vein  to  segregations.  The  mine 
llrst  discovered  was  the  famous  Comstock  Lode,  which,  from  its 
v.'onderful  deposits,  gave  it  and  Nevada  a  world  wide  reputation.  Its 
width  at  the  surface  rangetl  from  250  feet  to  1,100,  but  decreased 
ii-rogularly  as  it  ])rocee(le(l  downwaril,  at  times  narrowing  to  20  feet. 
Only  a  j)ortion  of  the  great  ma.ss  of  rock  is  metalliferous,  some  of  it 
being  entirely  barren,  and  others  of  a  very  low  grade  of  ore.  The 
rich  ore  is  contaiiu>d  in  j)ockets  or  horses  (itonanzas)  dispersed  through 
its  veins.     In  187-4  the  "  Dig  i'onanza,"  the  richest  in  the  world,  was 
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discovered  on  this  lc'il«;e.  Tlicse  liorses  or  bonanzas  are  great 
lenticular  masses,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  and  In-eadth, 
and  ranging  in  thickness  from  two  to  two  hundred  and  lifty  feet. 
Ten  of  these  jiockets  or  l)onanzas  have  been  tliiis  far  discovered  of 
the  follow injT  dimensions: 


LBNCiTH      IN  llltt.Ali'lll  IN   1  IIK'K.NEHS  IN 
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The  average  yield  per  ton  from  the  last  has  lieen.  si  10.  The 
annual  yield  of  the  ("omstuck  lode  from  its  discovery  to  1870  is  as 
ftjllows: 
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The  sum  disburs(!d  in  dividends  by  the  two  companies  owning  the 
Big  Bonanzas  up  to  the  chjse  of  ISSO  amounted  to  !f"4,17<>,<HX),  of 
which  the  ('alifoi'nia  company  disbuised  !<:;i.r)l(i.(Mi(i,  and  the  Consol- 
idated Virginia,  )<12.(;t;o.(iU(».  The  present  value  of  the  former  mine, 
as  estimated  by  the  price  of  its  stock,  is  ^l,0O(i,oO0.  and  the  latter 
!f«  1.51 10.000.  The  proportionate  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  ore 
rangers  from  thirty-three  to  seventy  pel'  cent. 

All  of  th(}s(?  l)onaiizas  have  l)een  worked  out,  and  the  labor  now 
expended  is  in  search  of  new  p(»ckets  at  still  greater  de|)ths.  This 
labor  involves  still  gicater  e.vpense  as  tluMlepth  increases.  'I'he  great 
distance  the  rock  has  to  be  iKjistcd,  the  largo  accumulation  of  water 
and  the  intense  heat  to  be  endured  by  the  miners,  add  largely  to 
the  cost  of  th(5  labor.  The  temp(M'tiiro  at  the  lowest  level  attained 
rises  to  IHO*^  Fahrenheit,  and  new  shifts  of  workmen  replace  the 
others  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  otherwise  they   would  perish. 
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At  ])rescnt  none  of  t'  jse  mines  ;ire  paying  dividends,  but  are  being 
worked  at  the  expense  of  the  stoci\liohlers  upon  wiioin  are  levied 
jussessments  for  tiiat  purpose. 

There  are  otiier  productive  inininjy;  districts  in  tlie  State,  of  whicli 
the  Eureka  is  tlie  l)est  known  and  n\ost  prolillc.  Tiiis  coin|)any  luis 
paid  sixty-one  dividends,  amounting  to  1^4, 5(10,000.  Tlie  Tuscaroni 
district  has  likewise  ])roduced  large  amounts,  but  their  value  is  entirely 
(I'.'pcndent  upon  the?  pockets  they  strike,  and  th(!  veins  are  of  the 
segregated  ciuiracter,  and  not  true  lissure  veins. 

In  1803  discoveries  wen;  made  in  the  licese  Kiver  country  that 
gave  rise  to  great  excitement,  which  is  elsewhere  described.  Tiie 
White  Pine  district  likewise  produced  for  a  while  great  results,  hut  the 
veins  suddenly  ceased  to  yield  after  being  worked  a  few  years,  and  at 
present  but  a  few  mines  are  l)eing  developed. 

The  great  need  of  Nevada  now  is  the  means  of  working  the  low 
grade  ores  at  a  profit.  Tens  of  tliousands  of  tons  of  this  class  of  ore 
lit'  all  over  the  State,  but  with  the  present  processes  they  (.'an  not  be 
made  to  yield  a  profit. 

In  1>1S(»  !i;7r>.(iO(».oOO  of  gold  and  silver  were  produc(.'il  in  the  min- 
eral-bearing States  and  Territories,  of  wiiich  California,  Nevada  and 
Coloruda  produced  ^r».'»,000,00o. 

Another  mineral  |)ro(liiction  of  NevaiUi  of  note,  and  wliicli  under 
favorable  auspices  would  prove  a  rich  industry,  is  the  vast  salt  forma- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  State.  On  the  Ilio  Virgin,  Lincoln  county, 
there  exists  a  deposit  of  piirt!  rock  salt.  This  vein  is  exposed  for  two 
continuous  miles,  and  lias  been  traced  for  nine  mih's;  it.  is  half  a  mile 
wide  anil  of  unknown  <lepth.  In  ])laces  canons  have  been  cut  thrfnigii 
it  more  than  lifty  feet  deej).  It  is  of  ancient  fornnition  and  coviicd 
in  places  with  basaltic  rock  and  volcanic  tufa,  showing  its  (>arly  origin. 
It  is  so  tenacious  that  it  must  bo  blasted  like  rock,  and  so  pure  and 
transparent  that  the  pages  of  a  book  may  be  read  through  blocks  a  foot 
thick. 

In  (Miurchill  county  at  Sand  Springs  tiiere  is  another  deposit, 
fourteen  feet  deep,  entirely  free  from  any  foreign  substance,  which  lias 
i)een  (piarried  at  the  rate  of  live  tons  a  day  per  man.  Anotiier  great 
salt  lield  is  tlu!  Iluinlioldt,  six  by  lifteen  miles  in  area.  A  rciiiarkaliie 
phenomenon  is  attached  to  the  great  salt  deposit.  WIhmi  the  summer 
heats  have  ovai)orated  the  surface-water,  jnire  salt,  to  the  depth  of  four 
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or  live  inches  may  I'o  scraped  otl'  and  used  as  a  commodity  without 
further  cost.  Immediately  beneath  this  surface  deposit  is  a  stratum  of 
the  purest  rock  salt  of  unknown  depth.  Soda,  borax  and  other  valu- 
able minerals  likewise  exist  in  largo  quantities  near  these  vast  salt 
deposits.  What  a  wondi'i-ful  industry  might  be  created  out  of  these 
mineral  deposits  I  A  considerable  business  is  already  established  in 
gathering  borax  on  the  line  of  the  new  Carson  A:  Colorado  Railroad  ; 
but  if  the  capitalist  who  spends  his  time  roaming  around  looking  for 
some  sale  investment  at  five  per  cent,  for  his  money  would  become 
possessed  of  suHlcient  courage  to  develop  these  mines  and  open  a  path- 
way to  the  meridian  lines  of  commerce,  what  a  splendid  return  ho 
would  obtain  for  his  venture!  Run  your  railroads  to  remote  points, 
sink  your  shafts  and  tunnels  in  their  luminous  and  transparent  depths, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  you  will  command  the  salt  markets  of  the 
world. 

In  185S  gohl  was  ii/st  discovered  in  Colorado,  in  the  Rich  i)lacers 
on  Ch.erry  Creek  and  otiier  streams  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The 
wonderful  tide  of  emigration  which  had  inundated  California  ten  years 
before  turned  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  The  mighty  crusade  wended  its 
way  over  mountains,  ami  deserts  to  this  second  El  Dorado.  The 
physical  results  were  not  less  surprising  than  t^lio  mineral.  In  a  night, 
almost,  Denver  sprang  from  a  .stage  station  to  a  city,  and  a  stirring 
lino  of  settlements  becanto  establislu'd  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains.  As  time  went  on  so  did  the  wave  of  humanity  that  swept 
over  the  mountain  barriei-s  and  cleaned  up  the  jjiaccrs  of  South  Park, 
California,  and  otiier  gulches  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  They 
swept  l)eyond  the  Elk  and  the  San  Juan  mountains,  and  were  only 
halted  by  the  inhosjjitabh!  deserts  and  the  tide  of  Indian  violence  that 
followed  the  incui'sions  of  the  white  man.  It  created  a  now  Stale, 
whose  assessed  value  of  property  in  ISTS,  according  to  the  census  of 
18>^o,  was  $4;5,OT'2,r4«,  not  one-third  of  the  actual  value  of  its  varied 
wealth  and  industries.  The  path  of  empire  seemed  to  be  outlined  \>y 
tlio  lofty  peaks  that  overshadowed  the  cities  of  its  earlier  triumphs, 
aiul  with  the  finger  of  destiny  to  point  the  way  far  southward,  in 
whoso  untrodden  lields  newer  and  grander  trophies  were  to  lie 
obtained  by  the  arm  of  industry.  And  so  the  southwivrd  march 
l)egan.  In  lsT7  enormous  deposits  of  silver  and  lead  ore.  were 
discovered  in  the  regions  surrounding  Leadville,  which  gave  a  still 
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ini<,'litier  iniiictiis  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  State. 
Tlie  old  times  of  '49  in  California,  and  AV'aslioe  and  lieesc  Iliver  in 
Nevada,  seemed  to  be  re-enacted  in  the  silver  land  of  Southern  Colo- 
rado. Within  three  years  the  State  gained  in  j)oj)ulation  over  100,000. 
The  city  of  Leadville,  built  up  in  the  wilderness,  became  an  entnjxit  of 
trade,  commerce,  industry  and  art.  Railroads  connect  it  with  the 
mines  and  with  all  ])arts  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
jiopulouscity  of  alHuence  and  refinement. 

Other  discoveries  of  value  have  i)een  made  all  over  the  State,  and 
more  than  thirty  thousand  men  have  been  mining,  trading  and  pros- 
l)ecting  in  the  Elk  Mountains  region  since  ISSO.  The  total  production 
of  the  mines  al)out  Leadville  since  their  discovery  in  JS7S  has 
amounted  to  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  silver  and 
lead,  and  not  one  of  these  mines  is  e.xhausted.  The  total  production 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ten  mineral-producing  counties  of  tlu;  State 
for  the  year  1880  amounted  to  6!21,821,.500.  besides  the  |)reci(ius 
metals,  Colorado  possesses  large  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and 
coal. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Dakota  is  centered  in  the  iJlack  Hills. 
For  nuiny  years  there  was  a  tradition  that  gold  existed  there  in  large 
(piantities.  In  1874  (General  Custer  explored  the  country,  and  some 
miners  connected  with  his  militaiy  eommanil  discovered  gold  placers 
of  paying  tjuality.  The  i)lacers  were  soon  worked  nut,  but  their 
sources  were  discovered  and  developed.  These  mines  produce  ;:uld 
only.  The  veins  are  true  lissure  veins  in  form  and  very  wide,  luit  tlu! 
ore  is  all  of  low  grade.  This  min(M'al-prodiicing  region  covers  an  area 
sixty  miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide,  containing  tijioi)  scpiare  niili's 
of  mineral-bearing  rock  and  gravel  beds,  and  the  conditions  are  I'.ivor- 
aiile  for  i-apid  extraction.  In  1880  the  production  of  gold  was  s4,l"j:{.- 
<iSl.  Large  (le|>()sits  of  coal  are  also  found  of  good  (|uality  in  many 
places  west  of  the  Missouri   River. 

In  Wvoininy:  <rold  minin<r  has  i)een  pi-osecuted  lor  a  niimhcr  nl 
yeai'sat  the  southeastern  base  of  the  Wind  River  Raiit^e  <if  mountains, 
the  Sweiitwater  country  and  the  Summit  Mountains,  hut  not  to  that 
extent  which  has  rharacteri/ed  other  adjacent  Territories.  Silver 
mines  have  also  been  discovered  and  deveU)pe<l  in  the  Park  atid  Med- 
icine Row  Ranges,  near  the  south  line  of  the  Territory.  The  princijial 
deposits  of  coid  an' also  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Terri- 
torv.     The  lirst  (lis(,'overv  of  ''old  was  made  bv  a  partv  of  hunters   on 
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tlie  Strawberry  and  Sweetwater  slreums  iii  lS(5t>,  ami  tlie  following 
year  5,000  miners  ami  emigrants  spread  over  the  country  and  built  the 
now  deserted  towns  of  South  Pass  and  Miner's  Dehght.  The  places 
were  of  little  value,  but  the  (piart/  veins  promised  large  i-esults,  the 
ledires  bein<;  well  deiincdand  verv  bi'oad.  A  consideraljle  amount  of 
eastern  capital  was  invested  in  the  mines  and  half  a  score  of  stamp 
mills,  ranging  from  live  to  twenty  stamps,  erected.  Many  of  the  most 
promising  veins,  however,  became  exhausted  at  a  depth  of  100  feet, 
and  others  contained  so  large  a  (piantity  of  barren  rock  as  to  prove 
unprofitable.  Some,  although  narnjwiug  ^riviUly  on  development, 
were  exceedingly  r  ch.  assaying  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  ton  of  rock. 
In  1871,  while  at  this  stage  of  experiment,  an  incui-sion  was  made  by  a 
war  i)arty  of  Sioux,  who  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  the  mills  and 
mining  prjnerty,  and  drove  the  miners  from  the  country,  the  United 
States  Government  refusing  to  extend  a  suHicient  militai-y  aid  to  pro- 
tect the  miners  in  their  pursuits.  Since  then  the  niines,  for  the  nu)st 
part,  have  remained  in  their  umleveloped  condition  and  the  deserted 
cities  a  home  for  owls,  bats,  coyotes  and  rattlesnakes.  Without  doubt, 
however,  the  country  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  and  at  some  future 
time  will  l)e  fully  developed.  It  is  of  the  .same  mountainous  formation 
as  other  Territories  of  great  mineral  wealth.  In  the  northern  j)art  of 
the  Territory  the  formation  is  alterni>te  mountain  aiul  valley.  On 
the  east  the  IJig  Horn  Range  runs  from  the  plains  1,200  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Then  follow  the  Big  Horn  Dasin  and  Wind  River  Valley 
beneath  the  crown  of  the  tall  Wind  River  Range,  with  their  glaciers 
and  eternal  snows.  Beyoml  them  rise  the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Range.and  within  their  sliatlow  lies  the  wonderful  National 
Yellowstone  Rark,  descril)cd  in  another  chapter  of  tliisbook. 

Just  beyond  Wyoming's  border,  in  the  angle  between  the  Niobrara 
and  the  Wyoming  line,  lies  one  of  the  most  singular  formations  in  the 
great  AVest.  I  is  the  Jfiii/vdtMf  Terrrfi,  or  Riul  Land.s,  a  slerih;  tlesert 
spot,  without  water,  wood  or  ]>astut'e.  and  containing  no  living  thin^. 
And  yet  this  scarred  and  blasted  region,  which.  (»n  first  l)eliolding,  a 
."anions  Indian-lighting  general  excitedly  exclaimed:  "Well,  this  is 
h — 1  with  its  lires  put  out  I"  was  once  the  honu;  of  a  mighty  congre- 
gation of  aninud  life.  Careful  scientific  explorations  of  this  region  i>y 
Rrof.  Samuel  .Auglun",  of  the  Slate  rniversify  of  Nebraska,  reveal 
some  of  the  most  curious  remains  in  the  \.-orld.     The  almost  verticid 
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sections  of  while  roik  have  l)een  chiseled  l)y  ages  into  unique  forms. 
Iiulecd,  as  viewed  t'l'iMii  a  tlislance,  tliey  reminded  tlie  exphjrer  of  one 
(jf  those  ohl  cities  which  exiiii)it  alone  their  ruins, as  reminders  of  their 
ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  deepest  canons,  says  the  Professor,  at 
the  f(Jot  «jf  the  stair-like  projections,  that  the  earliest  of  those 
woiulerful  fossil  treasures  are  fouiul,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
revolutionize  our  notions  of  the  life  of  Tertiary  times.  Here  are 
ound  the  remains  of  rhinoceri.  titanotherinos  and  old-time  river- 
horses,  much  like  the  hippoi)otami  of  modern  times.  Higher  up  in 
tiio  deposits  ar«.' fouiul  countless  numbei-s  of  turtles  mingled  with  the 
!  enuiins  of  land  animals.  Among  them  are  the  wonderful  orcontodas, 
which  Leidy  calls  ruminating  hogs,  because  their  cutting  teeth  and 
their  canines  and  their  feet  are  like  those  of  the  swine  family  while 
their  molars  are  patterned  after  those  of  the  deor,  and  the  upper 
portions  of  the  head  are  much  like  those  of  the  camel.  Several 
species  of  fossil  monkeys  have  also  been  found  in  those  sediments 
The  vast  numbers  of  these  animals  were  kept  within  proper  bounds  by 
gigantic  carniverous  animals,  such  as  sabre-teethed  tigers,  lyaenodons, 
wolves  and  others  of  like  nature.  Such  is  the  natural  history  of  this 
l»lasted  region,  where  no  tree  or  shrul)  or  living  thing  now  exists,  and 
yet  once  in  the  dim  ages  was  a  trojiical  region  abounding  in  such 
prolific  vegetal)le  life,  that  myriad  swarms  of  monkeys  fed  thereon, 
and  watered  by  such  deep  and  living  streams  that  immense  turtles 
anil  hippopotami  dwelt  therein,  or  stalked  forth  u|)on  the  land  like 
the  ruminating  hog  in  search  of  food ;  where  lions  and  tigers  hid  in 
the  jungle,  awaiting  the  frolics  of  their  monkey  ])rey,  and  where, 
doubtless,  I'oametl  the  prehistoric  man,  molded  in  giant  proportions, 
armed  with  his  mighty  war-club  to  contend  with  the  wild  beasts  for 
the  mastery  of  the  soil. 

The  lirst  <liscovery  .)f  gold  in  what  now  comprises  the  Territory 
of  Montana  was  made  in  the  year  1S52,  on  Gold  Creek,  one  of  th(> 
headwaters  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Oolumljia  liiver  by  Francois 
Finley,  a  French  half-l>reed  who  was  passing  through  the  country  '-:. 
his  way  from  Calitornia.  Six  years  thereafter  James  and  Granliv 
Strcict,  and  a  miner  of  the  name  of  K()i)inson  fell  in  with  Finley,  and 
were  told  of  the  rich  deposits  he  had  discovered  on  Gold  Creek. 
Those  men  pi'ooeedod  to  tli(^  point  di'sitrnated  and  gathered  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  tlie  precious  metal,  but   were  diiven  by   Indians 
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from  tiio  country.  It  \v;is  not  until  four  years  luti-r  that  gold  was 
discovered  in  Deer  I.odf^e,  and  at  Grasshopper  Creek,  a  branch  <if 
the  Beaver-head.  The  tide  of  eniiijration  that  followed  this  later 
discovery  founded  the  city  t)f  15ann(jck. 

In  1803  the  vast  gold  deposits  on  Alder  (Jukii  were  discovered 
from  which  .s»!(),(ioo.oO(»,  were  gathered  in  four  years,  which 
included  a  territory  of  but  thirteen  miles  in  extent.  Viigiiiia 
City  resulted  from  this  immense  emigration,  and  when  the  ))hicers 
became  exhausted,  the  tide  rolled  away  to  otlutr  an<l  richer  fields,  and 
Helena,  the  present  cajjital  of  the  Territory,  si)ran<;-  suddenly  into 
being. 

A  con.-^ervativc  estii.\ato  of  Montana's  total  yield  of  gold  is 
$150,(»00,00(>,  greater  ^'iia  any  of  the  other  Territories.  Where 
placer  exists,  its  st/.rrce  quartz  is  always  to  be  found,  and  to  the 
(juartz  veins  of  ^lontana  the  attenticm  of  the  miner  and  capitalist  is 
now  being  turned.  Silver  also  exists  in  large  ijuantities  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion and  forms  an  important  element  in  the  miiiiiiir  industry  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  a  vast  <lomain,  and  many  parts  uroyet  unknown  to  tiie 
prospector.  Until  recently  destitute;  <»f  railroad  and  other  facilities 
for  the  rapid  transportation  of  the  ores,  only  those  of  a  very  high  grade 
could  be  nuule  avail:.!jle,  and  exploitation  itself  has  been  liiiiitiMl, 
superficial  and  imperfect  where  attempted.  ^lany  prosperous  mining 
communities  exist  in  various  jjarts  of  the  Territory. 

Deer  Lodge  leads  in  placer  mining,  and  has  since  the  days  of  Alder 
(tulch.  It  also  possesses  veins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  great 
Anaconda  Ileductioii  Works  aie  located  in  this  county,  and  are  ct)n- 
nected  iiy  a  branch  line  of  railroad  with  the  Utah  iV  Noitliern.  Their 
capacity  is  500  tons  per  day,  and  tin;  cost  of  the  plant  was  a  roiuul 
jjil, 00(1,000. 

Silver  Mow  is  the  pride  of  .Montana.  Its  population  is  from  15,000 
to2(i,000,  of  which  I^utte  City  claims  ](i.(I(hi  to  Il'.immi.  It  is  situated 
but  a  few  miles  fro-ii  tiie  terminus  of  the  I'tah  and  Xorthern  I'acilic 
Kailroads.  The  fieiglit  handled  in  1sn:J  was  l<i'.t.<H)o,(MMi  pounds,  and 
in  1S84,  250,000,000  pounds.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  quartz  mining 
districts  in  the  W(»rld.  Two  hundred  and  lifty  lodes  have  i)een 
patented,  of  which  but  twentv-live  vield  a  nioiilhlv  sum  of  !^.'5(m»,0()0. 
The  number  of  stamps  at  work  aggregate  •_'<'<•,  and  fifteen  furnaces 
likewise  are  in   constant  operation.     The  mines  of  the  Helena  and 
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I'.owldcr  districts  arc  (jiiito  as  vaiiuiblu  as  those  of  IJiitlc  disti'ict, 
awaiting' solely  liic  liantl  of  development.  The  completion  of  linincli 
lines  with  the  Northern  Pacilic  will  provide  an  available  market  for 
the  inodium  and  low  grade  ores,  of  which  there  is  a  (piantity  snUicient 
to  surpass  the  net  results  already  attained  in  those  of  tiu;  higher  grade. 

Central  Montana,  through  which  extends  the  iiocKy  Mountain 
system,  is  a  region  of  lofty  ridges  and  low»!r  sjjurs  and  ranges,  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  Thi.s  is  the  great  silver  and 
copper  mining  region  of  the  Territory,  and  its  product  of  the  precious 
metals  since  the  first  discoveries  of  lSti2  have  alone  been  surpassed  l»y 
California  and  .Nevada.  Granite  Mountain  is  the  richest  silver  mine  in 
Montana.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  <jf  rock,  worked  by  contract,  yieldeil 
)ji:5ii(i.(»)0,  and  the  ore  in  sight  is  estimated  at  200,(100  tons. 

One  of  the  most  lemarkaijle  timber  belts  on  the  American  conti- 
nent for  a  hundred  miles  lies  in  Northwestern  Montana  and  Northern 
Idaho.  The  Territory  is  .'40  mdes  from  east  to  west  and  2"i  from 
north  to  south,  possessing  a  superficial  area  of  14."). 77(5  scpiare  miles, 
three-fourths  of  which  lie  upon  the  Pacific  Slope.  This  v;!  t  territory 
is  watered  l)y  tlu;  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  together  witii  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  are  navigable  for  a  distance  of  l,."((io 
miles,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory. 

Eight  tliousan<l  ledges  are  recorded  in  the  county  records  of  .Mon- 
tana, each  representing  an  average  of  2.200  feet,  aggregating  a  golil 
run  4.<»0O  miles  long. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Idaho  are  but  slightly  developed  in  com- 
parison with  the  riches  that  lie  hidden  within  its  broad  domain.  Still 
its  mines  have  been  worked  for  many  years  and  ha\e  i)een  found  very 
pi'oductive.  Rich  placers  were  discovered  on  tiie  Hoise  and  Salmon 
liivers  from  which  large  (piantities  of  gold  were  olttained.  Since  the 
discovei'v  of  the  prei'ious  metals  it  is  estimated  that  sloo. 000,000 
have  been  extracted  from  its  mines.  The  mines  in  the  Owyhee 
district,  in  the  .southwestern  corner  of  the  Territory,  yielded  larger 
returns,  but  of  late  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Tiie  famous 
Wood  River  disti'ict  was  discoviM'ed  as  late  as  ISSO,  but  arc  now  the 
most  prominent  of  all  Southern  Idaho  mines.  They  have  yielded  mill- 
ions of  dollars  since  their  first  dcveloi^ment,  and  the  ore  bodies  grow 
more  extensive  as  development  proceeds.  Located  in  an  excellent 
grazing  and  agricultural  country,  with  am|>le  sup])ly  of  water  and  tim- 
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Ih'I',  it  possesses  iill  tlio  olomonts  nec(>-;siiiT  loi*  clioap  milling,  and  tlio 
completion  o(  brancli  lines  of  niilroiui  to  lliu  very  center  of  llie  mininj^ 
..istfict  furnishes  an  unlimited  transportatinn  at  low  ll^niws  and  makes 
them  easy  of  access.  The  ores  raiiiie  in  value  fi-uin  s7r>  to  s:>o(i  per 
ton.  and  are  c(jmposed  of  arj,'entiferous  galena,  avei'aginy  from  loo  to 
20(t  ounces  of  silver  and  from  4(i  to  7"  per  cent,  of  lead.  Sampling  and 
smelting-  works  iiave  het'ii  e.stal)Iished,  and  the  home  production  of 
i)ni!ion  has  been  considerable.     Tiiere  are  manv  ricii  mines  in  thi-  dis- 
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(iroup.  located  in  August,  l^s;5.  lis  dividends  for  the  (irsi  year  were 
^S(i,i»(»o.  and  tlie  grade  of  ore  has  increased  witli  tlie  deptli. 

Tile  Sawtooth  mines  are  located  sixty-live  miles  west  of  I  lie  Wood 
Iliver  district  in  the  range  of  mountains  of  that  name,  derived  from 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  its  h)fly  peaks  are  linked  for  many  miles. 
This  has  proved  to  be  a  I'ich  lield  for  developing  its  precious  minerals. 
The  general  character  of  the  I'ormationis  granite  with  porphyry  streaks 
and  belts  running  with  and  across.  Veins  of  silver  and  fre(piently  of 
gold  arc  foiitiil  in  the  porphyry  and  sometimes  galena  ores  with  zinc 
.and  antimony. 

The  mining  belt  of  Central  Idaho,  lying  principally  in  Altiiras 
county,  has  been  compared  to  an  open  fan.  TIk;  lava  beds  from  tiie 
end  of  the  handle  terminating  in  tiie  Black  IJuttes,  near  the  Ameiicaii 
Falls.  The  fringed  edge  of  tluMlemi-sphero  circles  around  from  Kocky 
liar,  distant  200  miles  from  the  lUitler  to  the  country  of  the  Srveii 
Devils,  to  (,'ape  Horn  and  to  Custer  City  in  the  Yankee  Fork  R('i:ion. 
The  lower  rib  of  the  fan  represents  the  veins  of  gold-bearing  rock  fniiii 
the  Spring  (,'reek  .M(juntains  to  Uock  Creek,  Little  Smoky.  Rocky  l!ar 
and  Atlanta's  famous  gold  mines  and  Isars.  12o  miles  away.  The  ne.\t 
rib,  running  parallel  with  the  gold  veins,  are  the  rich  silver  leads  of 
Ijclleviie.  Bradford,  Bullion,  Deer  Creek.  Galena,  etc.  The  rich  i-uiiy 
silver,  borderiny;  on  the  y-old  ores,  from  V  iennaand  Sawtoot  h.  l.")0  niiles 
away  to  tlu;  Antelope  district,  constitutt?  'h'..-  ne.xt  rib  of  the  perspect- 
ive? fan.  Ne.xt  the  large  copper  belt,  crossing  the  head  of  Lost  River 
md  circling  over  a  wide  expa  ise  until  it  winds  up  with  the  northwest 
(using  of  the  fan,  rich  again  in  gold  from  the  basin  of  the  Salmon 
1  iver  to  Yankee  Fork  and  thence  to  the  southeast  country.  AVithin 
tl  is  region  terrific  upheavals  naturally  deline  the  mineral  v<*ins  which, 
ill  many  instances,  are  ))rojected  from  the  numntain  sides  in  eminence. 
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tiaci';il)k'  (iti  llie  siu'latM'  lor  iiiiinv  miles.  It  is  iicld  to  Ix'  tiir  tnic  land 
of  'issiu'e  veins,  caiTviii;,'  J^oM,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  rieli  be.ond 
(•onipntatioM.  And  yet  how  iv.consi(leral)le  are  the  niiMin<^  develop- 
ments of  Idaho  Territory  eompared  to  its  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth 
The  last  census  rep(jrts  represent  the  joint  product  of  the  year  ISTS) 
and  18S(»  at  little  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  Further  develop- 
uuMits  sinci!  then,  especially  in  the  Wooil  Uiver  and  Alturas  districts, 
iiave  materiallv  increased  the  sum,  hut  that  which  is  needed  the  most 


I  111,    iu\1'I'i:k. 

are  many  earnest  workers  with  small  capital  and  <rreat  brawn  and 
enery'V,  who  will  convert  a  "  pros|)ect  hole"  into  a  mine.  They  arc 
more  lieartily  welcomed  in  every  mine  of  value,  and  o(  far  mf)re  serv- 
ice to  till!  general  interests  of  tlu;  country  than  the  ca|)italist  who 
pays  half  a  million  ft)r  a  fully  developed  mine,  deciarin*^'  promptly  its 
rejrnlar  dividends.  Such  men  will,  by  earnest  eirort,reap  <;reat  har- 
vests in  the  result. 

Washiiij^ton  Territory  is  the  most  nctrthwestorn  of  all  the  States 
and  Territ()ries,  ami  divides  our  country  from  tlu!  Jii'itish  Possessions 
on  the  north,  while  its  western  shores  arc  washed  by  the  waves  of  tlu^ 
Pacific  Ocean.     Its  first  settlements  were  made  bv  the  fur  traders,  and 
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for  ;i  lidiq;  |MM'i(>(l  tli<\v  wcim;  tlic  sole  I'cmolc  owiu^rs  of  tlie  soil.  It  is 
liolcd  foi'  its  lofty  inoniituiiis  iiiul  tall  vnliaiiic  pcalis,  many  >f  wliit'li 
oxliil)it  ovitloncos  of  recent  erii|»tioii.  At  the  |ii»'seiit  lime  tiiere  may 
oecasioiiaily  l)e  seen  with  the  naked  eye  smoke  and  steam  cseapini^' 
from  crevices  and  lollinL;'  over  the  hot  Niones  at  their  summit.  It  is 
related  liv  old  settlers  that  oin-  of  tiiese  lofty  peaks  has  lieeii  in  the 
tliroi^s  of  convulsion  >ince  the  advent  of  the  while  man.  .Mount  Adams 
rises  to  the  lieii;ht  of  '.•..'iT'i  feet  aliove  ocean  level  ;  .'\[oiint  Saint  Helena, 
'.'.T.^O  feet  ;  Mduiit  i'.aker.  lo.TJ'.i;  Mount  Hood.  1  l.-_':ir>:  and  Mount 
Ilainier  towers  aliove  them  all.  11.441  l»eyond  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
slioro  line.  Tiiese  lofty  crab's  are  covered  with  a  <h'nse  forest  of  val" 
j'4)le  tindKM',  from  which  .".<h»,(mm i.0( mi  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  cu: 
otic  half  of  which  i.s  exported  to  ( )re<^'on,  California,  and  to  the  adjacent 
Territories. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  are  hut  slightly  ('eveloped. 
Silver  deposits  have  lii'cn  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Cascade  Kaiige 
of  Mountains,  hut  have  not  been  developed  to  any  e'icjit  extent.  The 
annual  ])rodnctitMi  of  precious  metals  does  not  exceed  sloo.ono. 
I)Ctween  the  Cohindiia  Kiver  and  the  Cascadi;  ^Mountains  <;old  is  being 
successfully  mined,  ;ini|  line  prospects  have  also  been  found  in  silver. 
copper  and  iron.  I'.iluminous  <'ipal  has  been  found  of  exccdient  (piality. 
and  late  researches  have  shown  tnai  the  coal-bearing  strata  coversa 
district  of  at  least  'Jo.ooo  s(piai'e  miles.  Washington  Territory  boasts 
of  a  mining  industry  iiidoiown  in  any  other  portion  of  the  I'liion.  It 
is  that  of  ice  mining.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  Territory  is  its  ice 
caves,  which  lie  about  foi'ty  miies  from  the  mouth  of  the  S.'dmon  Kiver, 
{ind  are  reached  by  a  ridt;  througli  a  [•ictures«|U(!  portion  of  the  Cascade 
Alountains, 
below,  dot  ted  with  orchards  and  roaminjjcattle.     At  vour  feet  sparkle; 


'  rom  th<;  lolty  table  lamls  you  gaze  upon  the  ranches  far 


the  white  Salmon,  .  nd  above  von  are  the   leafv    forests  <d'  mountains 


rising  ridge  upon  ridge  until  seemingly  veiled   in  the  clouds 


Tin 


can 


loftv  tree  to  i)reak  the  continnitv  of  i;i'een 


inj"' a  narrow  trail   lliroiii''h  a  wilderness  of  "'I'een -brnsh,    \()U  enierye 
into  beautiful  openings  (jf  bunch  grass  and  wild  oats  with  an  occasion.-d 

ocean,  whose  Itillows  are 
sometimes  red  witli  Mames  that  creep  down  from  forest  lires  iind  sul)- 
due  tlu;  wild  growth  of  vegetalioii. 

On  arriving  at  one  of   these  caves  you  enter  through  an  opening 
in  the  ground  ten  feet  square,  formed   by  tlie  fall  of  a  portion  of  its 
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roof.  You  find  that  the}'  wore  clianticls  in  tlui  l)asiilt  IIu'ou^l;!)  wliii'li 
streams  of  lava  llowi'd  in  llie  ernj)tivo  ])erio(l,  and  on  their  walls  .iiid 
floors  traces  of  the  fluid  matter  are  still  to  ho  seen.  I'.oth  ends  of  tiie 
cavo  aro  open  to  the  |)assage  of  the  winter  air.  whose  intense  lefii;^- 
er.it iny;  power  operates  upon  th<!  waters  thiit  Mow  therein  from  the 
surfacM)  in  small  pereolatinj,^  strcvuns,  and  thus  freeze,  layer  upon  layer, 
sitlid  from  the  hottom.     The  summer  thaw  is  not  rapid  nor  of  great 


degree!  compared  with  the  large  ioe  formatii 


)n. 


TI 


lis.  in  part,  is  pri> 


vented  i)y  the  freezing  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  cave,  pio- 
tected  i)y  tlu.'ir  deep  covering  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  main  hody  of 
ice  has  a  level  appearance,  indicating  ii  sniiterranean  drainage,  which 
releves  tin;  cavesof  water  from  the  wastage  of  the  ice.  At  the  entrance 
the  channel  turns  at  rigiit  angles  and  runs  in  one  direction  20(1  I'cct 
and  perhaps  tioo  in  the  other.  S(»m(!  of  the  caves  are  lai-ger, and  their 
galh'ries  run  for  miles,  hut  the  ice  formation  is  not  so  great  as  when  it 
is  nutvi)  condensed  in  space.  Along  these  galleries  Hi!  the  layers  id'  ice 
tiniily  packed  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  Here  the  miners  ])icK-  and 
g,it her  tluf  article,  pack  it  tipon  the  hacks  of  mules  and  horses,  and 
coiivev  it  to  the  stcNunhoat  landing.  <  )ii  tlu'  i'(»ad  yoii  mcei  tlie>,e 
heavily-laden  trains,  each  animal  conveying  two  sacks  containing  2.')i» 
poiiiuls  each  at  the  starting  point,  hut  which  melts  to  half  the  size  on 
the  journey.  Such  is  one  of  tlu^  womh-rs  and  one  of  the  prolitahle 
mining  industries  of  this  remote  Territory  —  gold  and  silver  in  the 
minimum,  hut  ice  in  ainmdanee. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  ( )regon  has  not  heen  developed  to  any 
appruciahle  e.xtenl.  (iold  ]ilacers  have  heen  successfully  worked  for  a 
long  |>eriod  in  Jackson  and  .los(.'pliiiii'  counties.  In  (iraiit  and  I'aker 
counties  hotli  placer  and  (]uartz  mines  have  heen  di.scovered  and 
worked  to  si>me  e.Ktent.     The  yield    per  annum,    however,  from  all 


sources  lias  never  exet^ec 


h'd 


I  miilioii  dollars. 


('op])er  has  heen  I'oiiinl 
in  the  s<  tilth  west,  both  native  and  in  coiiihinations.  Iron  ore  is  uimn- 
dant,  and  cftal  has  heen  found  in  large  (piantitics  in  many  locations. 

The  mining  industry  of  Utah  Territory  is  mainly  conliiied  tc»  the 
Wahsatch  range  of  mountains,  east  and  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
although  other  valuable  «liscoveries  have  heen  nnule  and  developed  ti> 
advantagi?  in  the  Western  and  (hpiirrli  ranges.  The  metals  found  are 
mostly  silver  and  the  ores  galena  and  chlorides  of  silver,  and  tho 
deposits  are  in  the  form  of  lissiire  vcMiis.     Ac(>ording  to  the  last  census 
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reports  the  |)i"()iliictioi\  ol'  I'tali    for  tlic  year    187'.>  was  >^r).4<!8,s7'.>,  of 

wiiicli  but  S211,t;+n  \vas>,n)l(l.     The  prodiuition  of  1S80  was  ii^fUaO.iX!;}, 

ail  iiicroasL'  of  nearly  oiu;  inillic/ii  of  dollars. 

Tiiero  are  a  iiuml)er  «)f  siiicllintr  works  in  this  Territory  wiiich 

aro  made  prolitaljie  l)y  the  rcMhiction  of  tin;  ores,  and  the  foliowinj^''  is 

a  iletailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  produced 

by  these  works,  aecordiiij,'  to  liie census  report  of  ISSO: 

:    !j;    iil.ti-^i.'.M) 
(iiii,(».Tj.:!3 

•t.llll.lCJ^.dO 

i(i(),»oo.no 


•2,s!l3,ITSll)s.  of  n-rmiMl  lend 

•Jii,  ir,»,(Mi:niis.  of  uiirctiiifil  Iciid 

:f.T><:t.">ii(i  f  ounces  {)f  silver  .... 

«.(»•>()  t  ounces  of  pold 

q.   .   ■  »  +  Silvpf  vuliieil  atijsl.lO  jicr  ounce 
(  f  Cold  vmIikiI  !it  !?■.'()  jier  ounce      . 


Lar«^o  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the  Territory,  jtrinci- 
pally  111  the  valley  of  the  "Weber  Tliver.  Discoveries  of  laroe  (h'posits 
of  l)ituininous  coal  in  the  upper  coal  measures  have  likewise  been 
made  in  Castle  A'alley  and  in  the  canons  (»f  Grand  and  ffi-een  Tiiv(>rs. 
Iron  ores  likewise  exist  in  immense  bodies  in  various  parts  of  tho 
Territory. 

Akhoii<;h  this  Territorv  has  been  settled  for  manv  vears,  it  has 
been  only  of  lah  that  its  mineral  wealth  has  at  ail  been  developed- 
The  "Nrormon  theocracy  dis(M)untenanced  all  attempts  on  tiie  part  of 
its  people  to  eiigai,^'  in  miniiio;  for  the  piuscious  ii  'tals.  All  etforts  in 
that  direction,  by  spcntial  command  of  the  ^[ormon  hnulers,  were  con- 
fined to  the  working  of  coal  and  iron  mines.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  dread  of  an  inllux  of  Gentiles  in  their  midst,  should  the  kiiowled^t; 
of  Utah's  hidden  wealtii  be  communii'ated  to  the  outer  world, and  such 
proved  to  be  true  when  the  fact  in  i-ealily  became  known. 

Under  tho  old  ]\re.\ican  and  Spanish  coulrol  of  the  Territory  of 
Xew  Mexico  the  development  of  its  resources  amounted  to  nothiiie;. 
And.  later,  wlien  the  Territory  became  a  part  of  iho  United  States, 
those   (jf  the   small    white    population    who  ])ossessed  the   (>ner«^y  or 


inclination  to  euijajre  m 


thai- 


iiidiistrv  louiiil 


tlieir 


al)ors  circumscrilHM 


and  the  title  to  mininj^  possessions  entangled  with  the  countless  laud 
grants  which  rose  up  to  disturb  their  activity.  These  i^rants  were  of 
two  kinds.  Those  which  in  terms  conveyed  thi-  mineral  to  Ik;  found 
on  the  grant,  and  those  which  did  not.     The  gn;atest  number  of  the 


gr 


ants  did  not  convev  the  mineral,  and   recent  iulinu;s  of  the  court 


affirmed  the  principle,  that  although  mineral  lands  be  contained  within 
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tin' ;,^r;iiit,  it  is  not,  (•overcd  In-  it,  Ijiit  ivJiiaiiR-d  solo  jiiid  distinct,  ol' 
s('|i:irat('  lillo.  Tlicsc  decisions  paved  tlio  way  to  a  more  siicct.'ssrul  and 
|it()iiiisiny^  coiiditiDii  of  mining  allaii's  in  tlio  Torritoi'v,  and  far  greater 
interest  than  Ix'fore  lias  Ix'cn  tai<en  in  tiicir  di-v('lo|)ini'nt.  OwitiLi'  to 
tiic  want  of  {•a[)iial  and  tlio  scarcity  of  watt'r,  a  lar<,fo  niiiMl)cr  of  vciy 
rich  phvccrs  were  not  worked.  The  railroad  has  materially  alt(.'red 
this  stale  (jf  all'airs.  Capital  is  now  at  command,  a n<l  <rreat  woi-ksare 
in  progress  and  partially  completed  to  coMdiu^t  the  water  necessary  for 
their  successful  development. 

Inniimerahle  mineral    lodes    liave    Ihmmi   discovered,  and  some  of 


them  are  proving  very  pro 


!ita)>l< 


The  richest  mininir  district  in  New 


^fexico  at  })n.>sent  is  that  of  Silver  City,   in   the  soiitiiwestern  part  of 
the  Territory.     According  to  tlu?  census  returns,  the  joint  ])rodnct  of 


tl 
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'cions  metals  foi'  I S7'.>  and    ISSn  amounted  to  n.-arlv  one  and  a 


half  millions.  Tiie  total  productions  from  1S4,S  to  ISSO  amounted  to 
!?TS,07.').(.(M) ;  the  last  live  years  averaging  half  a  million  annually. 
nearly  all  of  which  was  silver.  Copper  exists  in  large  (piantitios.  and 
the  mines  are  being  worked  to  great  advantage.  Among  them  is  f)ne 
on  the  San  Pedro  grant,  which  possesses  a  l»ed  of  ire  thirty  feet 
thick  which  runs  lifteeii  per  cent.pui'e  copper  The  railroads  have 
miitc  of  this  T<>riitorv,     it  is  now  travers»?«l  l»y  the 


)rove( 
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iion  horse  east  and  west,  north  ami  south. — some  leatlin::  to  the  doors 
of  the  mines,  ami  soon  one  of  liie  richest  mining  Ih  ids  in  :iie  West  will 
bo  opened  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  man. 

Arizona  is  the  most  remote  and  inai''essii)le  of  all  tbe  Territories. 
Its  title  was  acipiired  through  tho  treaty  of  (iuadalu])e  llidaUro  and 
th()  Gadsden  Purchase.  0[  all  the  Territories  it  is  the  least  popu- 
lat(;d  and  develo|)ed,  and  possesses  the  most  romantic  history  mixed 
with  <larker  scenes  and  events.  The  wave  of  civilization  has  oftlimes 
been  broken  against  tho  spe;ii's  of  tlie  warlike  Ajwches,  and  its  fairest 
lields  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  toiling  immigrant.  Its  lirst  e.xjilora. 
tion  was  made  by  Varcfuez  de  Coronado  during  his  ceiel)rat<'(l  search 
for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibohi.  IIi! coiupiered  all  the  Afo(pii  towns  on 
the  high  mesas  of  the  north  and  thence  inoveil  to  the  wall  of  the 
(Jraiul  Canon  of  tho  Colorado,  near  the  mouth  of  Cataract  CriMik.  and 
one  of  his  scouting  parlies  traversed  iheColorailo  to  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Canon.  He  opened  the  lonely  pathway  for  tlu'  Spanish  Friars 
who  traversed  the  Territorv,  established   tlirir  missions  anil   partiallv 
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civilized  am!  Christianized  iiiaiiy  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  (jiila  and 
Colorado. 

The  soil  is  dry  and.  arid,  and  the  s|)arl<lii;<;  streams  tliiit  How  fmiii 
beyond  tilt' voicanie  pciiUs  and  Trom  tin-  liijL;!! lands  on  the  north  ;iii(l 
e.'ist  become  alk;ii(ii(l  and  diniiniitive  from  niinj.;ling  with  the  soil,  and 
linil  their  way  in  muddy  iiviih'ts  t<»  th(5  mi<,dity  <,'orgi's  ol'  the  (anon 
of  till'  Colorado.  7,("Hi  feet  beneath  the  snnlit  surface  of  the  earth. 
On  this  acrid  soil — di-eary  wastes  of  desert  phuns  —  grows  the  giivnt 
cactus.  Sometimes  reaching  a  iieight  of  thirty  feet,  it  staiuls  upon 
tiie  parched  plain  like  r.  loin-  sentinel,  its  naked,  arms  outstretched  as 
if  in  wonder  at  tiie  traveler  who  has  invaded  its  silenldesert  solitudes. 
Mai'vine.  the  geologist,  writing  of  this  peculiiir  region  in  the  report  of 
geographical  surveys  west  of  the  on<'  Ifundredth  nierediaii,  A'ol.  Jl. 
renuirks: 

''To  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  I'inal  .Mountains  ur>on  a  (piiet 
day  and  look  otf  upon  tlie  wonderfully  silent  ami  arid  ])lains.  with 
their  inniuaerai)le  '  Post  ^[ountains,'  I'ising  like  pi-ecipitoiis  islands 
from  the  sr'a,  all  bathed  in  the  most  delicate  tints  and  lying  death-like 
in  the  peculiai' intangiide  afleriuioii  haze  of  tiiis  region,  whitii  seems 
■  to  magnify  distant  details,  ratiier  than  to  suIhIik;  them,  impres.s('s  one 
most  deeply.  Tiu-  won<lerful  mo!iotony  seems  uneiulosaiile  by  an  hori- 
zon, and  one  imagines  the  scene  to  contimio  on  and  have  no  end. 
Though  tiie  gulf  and  ocean  are  .'lO'i  miles  away,  yet  here  is  the  conii- 
ncnt's  real  soinhwestern  border." 

T'  e  mineral  resoni'ces  of  Arizona  are  yet  in  the  infancy  <>f  devel- 
opment. In  the  rr.de  parlance  of  the  toilois  of  bed  and  rock  the  coun- 
try has  been  merely '•  scratched.*'  It  is  true  that  near  its  southern 
line,  in  the  region  lying  adjacent  to  Old  .Mexico,  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  were  worke<l  by  the  Spaniai'ds  many  generations  ago.  Centuries 
roilitiirawav  and  blottin<'' out  forever  much  that  tlien  existed  have  not 
obliterated  the  evidences  of  llu'ir  rude  labor.  Men  of  the  jiresent  day. 
in  their  attempts  hitherto  to  unearth  the  wealth  of  Arizona's  hidden 
depths,  have  constantly  fallen  beneath  the  savage  blow,  ami  discoiir- 
Hgement  has  continuously  followeil  their  efTorts.  "With  the  advent  ol 
the  railroad,  however,  a  larger  immigration  has  poured  in,  and  a  par- 
tial suppressi(Mi  of  the  .scourgt  of  savage  violence  has  given  an  impetus 
to  mining  industries  in  hitherto  inaccessible  places.  Since  ISto  ihe 
poi)ulation  has  increased  from  0,000  to  40.000,  a  gain  of  ;>!'.>  per  cent. 
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rotrress  luis  l)een  laauc  in   inaiiv  (lii'cclions. 
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cw    iiimrs  iKivc   iircii 


1. 


oix'iu'd  in  ill!  parts  of  llic  Trnitoi'V,  and  tlio  old  <jiies  mv.  Ix'iiiy;  worked 


with  rciK'Wt'd  ciii'r^y.  Tin*  new  iiidiistrv  lias  awakoiu'd  <f('n('ral  inter- 
est, and  olil  miners  are  tluckin^j^  tliere,  believin^f  it  to  l)e  tho  Ioiim- 
soiiglit  '*  ))roniis('d  land."  For  tiie  calendar  year  of  ISSOtlio  mineral 
lii'odiictions  ill  Arizona  amounted  to  >!r>,r.tlO,(»{i(i,  tlms  jilacin;,'  it.  fourth 
in  |iroduction  of  the  |)recious  metals.  Since  tlieii  it  is  estimated  llic 
yield  has  inci'eased  to  *I(t.ooo,(»(io  per  aiiiinni. 

To  comprehend  tho  dillicnltit's  with  which  t!'t^  nunei'  has  con- 
teiuled  in  prosed. tiny  his  indnsti'V  wiiii  the  saviiij-e  iriiies  of  Arizona,  it 
is  Nuilicient  to  Stat,  that  not  less  than  .'iD.uito  Indians  inhahit  thi> 
T<'rritorv   and   roam   over   its  entire  lcn<;th  and    hreadth.     Afaiiv   of 


tl 


leso  trilu's  are  warlike,  h.it  some  ant    neacealile,  jiavin"'   for  a  lon«; 


period  been  nnder  tiie  spiritual  conlroj  of  tiie  Spanish  missionaries. 
Of  these  the  Moipiis  are  the  moro  advanced,  dwelling  in  towns  Imilt 
for  protection  upon  the  hijrh  mesas.  Tl cir  life  is  mainly  pastoral, 
possessing  many  herds  of  sheep  and  jiroats.  They  cultivate  the  soil 
sulflcieiit  to  rai.s(»  their  own  supplies  of  i;raiii,  fruit  and  ve<.j(!tal)lcs. 
They  still  retain,  however,  some  of  the  ancii'iit  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  tlicir  ti'ilM>,  amoiiff  which  is  thi"  revoltiiiL''  Snake  Uaiice, 
roliite<l  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Altoi^etlicr,  Arizona  is  intcrestine;  tohoth  student  ami  pro;rressist. 
AVithiii  its  limits  are  ihe  remains  of  a  former  dense  civilizalion  far  in 
advance  of  the  most  civilized  of  the  present  t'lhes  of  Indians.  They 
inhahited  towns  hiiilt  with  the  plumh  lino.  Tiieir  walls  of  defense, 
their  ancii.'iit  castles  and  watch  towers  and  the  ruins  of  tiieir  cities  and 
a(iiieducts,  all  dcnoioa  raceofa  high  order  of  intelligence.  Truly  it  isa 
luiid  of  vvoiHh'i's  and  of  roiciiice,  where  an  inspired  pen  might  write, 
I'roni  "  thu  teslim(»ny  of  the  rocks.""  the  history  of  a  renowned  race, 
versod  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  who.  lik((  tlu;  ancient  (iauis,  wei'o 
hlotted  (»ut  hy  the  lire  ami  sword  of  a  more  l>arharoiis  ami  war-like 
Imiul  of  c()n(|iier<)rs. 

All  in  all,  the  history  of  the  mining  industries  of  tlie  I'acilic  Coast 
and  Territories  is  more  marvelous  than  any  page  of  lomance  that  has 
ox(Mted  the  wild  imagmation  of  man.  ^^onte  ("risto's  liave  lived  in  all 
ages,  hut  thi'grandesf  pmtotype  is  to  he  found  to-day  amid  the;  vast 
gold  Ih'lds  and  shining  silver  lands  of  the  far  West.  There  the  wihlest 
imagination  is  dwarfed  i)y  the  reality  that  lies  before  you  in  the  Alad- 
ilin  wealth  secreted  in  the  hills  etci'iial.     It  is  dilliciilt  to  contemplate 
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tli(!  ric'lics  tlmt  liiivt!  iili'('!nly  been  ;ic'(iiiin'(l,  aiitl  tliose  wliicli  still  lie 
liiddcn.  Tlic  expoit  of  tlio  preeioiis  metals  on  liic  riieilic  ('(»ast  sinee 
I>4S  has  aniKimleil  to  nearly  tiiii'teeii  Iniiitircd  millions  of  ddllars, 
\vliil(!  the  pi'odnut  of  the  mines  diii'iii;,f  the  same  period  has  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty-two  iiundred  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  live  thousand  millions  of  ^'old  and  sil- 
ver liav(!  Iieen  extracted  from  the  earth  sineo  tiie  dlseoveiy  of  ^old  in 
California  and,  shortly  thereafter,  on  the  plains  of  J'allarat.  While 
the  vast  liarvest  of  wealth  in  the  two  •^■•reat  j^'old  fields  of  the  woi'ld 
h:iS  eontinuoiisly  diminishe<l,  th(>  annual  production  of  the  pi'ecioiis 
metals  has  not  materially  diminished,  inasmuch  as  with  the  decrease 
of  ^old  the  harvest  of  silver  has  as  rapidly  increased.  In  the  I'nited 
States  the  silvci-  product  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  ten 
years,  and  lai'<,'ely  exceeds  the  j,'old. 

Xothin<,f  has  contrilnited  n!ore  to  the  financial  independence  of 
tiie  United  States  than  its  enormous  wealth  in  the  precKtus  metals. 
In  iSTf'i  the  Government  he^Mn  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  i)ayments,which  by  the  act  of  187')  must  take  jilace  January  1st, 
ls79.  On  January  1st,  1S7<>,  the  total  amount  of  j^old  and  silver  in  the 
Xatioiuil  Ti'casuary  e(|nalled  ^7'.'.S'J4.44S;  on  1st  of  January,  l>^77. 
s'.h;.,-)17,41S;  on  Januai'y  1st,  1S7S,  ^I;5'.t.r)i8,4n5  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1>S7'.*,  when  sjtecie  payments  wero  resumed,  S"J24.s(>.">.477-  the 
accunimulation  in  three  years  having  been  !i>l 45,041, ('*_'!).  Duriiig  the 
same  |)eriod  the  exports  of  specie  over  imports  amounted  to  ^l.'),':tit,- 
!m;5.  Resmnption  in  the  United  Stateswasaccomplished  without  draw- 
inLfadollar  from  t Ik;  hoards  of  the  Old  World  or  creating  any  disiurli- 
ance  in  its  financial  circles  or  without  decreasing  its  jK)wer  to  consume 
or  its  attendant  demand  for  the  product  of  \ho.  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industries  of  oni'  land.  No  oihcr  country  in  tin?  world 
could  have  done,  likewise,  and  we  alone,  through  the  beneficent  aid  ol 
our  minin<r  industries. 
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following  tadi  otlirr  in  (jnc  succession,  wicli  beanni,'' 
I'uiaUon  tr)  tlieotlicr  as  well  as  tli(Hiiial  result,  has  not  only  erowiieil 
llu!  far  West  and  tlio  raeilic  Coast  with  a  veil  of  romance,  hut 
(h'termined  tiio  ultimate  forces  to  Im>  directed  as  i)y  the  Hand  of 
J)estiny  in  moldine;  that  vast  politic-al  e!ii|)ire,  now  formiiin-  an 
inti'gral  ])art  of  tliu  American  liiion. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  a<,'o  Spain,  weakened  by  iier  w;us 
the  decrepitude  of  age,  with  her  vast  national  power,  that  once  i 
lier  the  foremost  nation  of  Hurop<!  and  mistress  of  land  and 


iind 


iiade 


away  hv  adveiise  tides  of   fortu 


sea.  swept 
no,  was  compelled  to  relimpiish  her 
grasp  U[)on  her  North  Paeilic  possessions  and  aiiandon  tu(^  mililarv 
posts  she  had  established  in  the  territory  ac(piired  north  of  the  forlv- 
second  parallel.  The  British  exploring  jiarty  under  Vancouver  had 
travei'sed  I'liget  Sound,  named  after  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  notwilh- 
standing  the  treaty  between  th(>  two  countries,  had  sailed  along  the 
coast  and  hiid  claim  in  the  name  of  the  IJritish  sovereign  to  manv 
lioints  embraced  in  Spanish  territory.  Bnt  while  the  great  English 
explorer  was  thus  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  extending 
I'ritisli  empire  beneath  the  Enghsh  (>nsign.  with  a  strong  naval  Meet, 
thecaptain  of  a  small  American  merchant  vessel,  with  no  broad  pennant 
at  his  tofnnast,  nor  cannon  to  awaken  their  silent  depths,  unactpiaMited 
with  the  science  of  navigation,  and  ignoi'ant  of  the  great  I'esiilts  to  lie 
ultimately  determined  by  his  act,  made  a  discovery  which  aftei'wa-d 
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piuvcti  ol'  si^'iiiliriiiit  v.'iliic  ill  I'Stiiltlisliiii^''  tlic  title  of  his  ^rovcniiiiciit 
toil  Uiv'^ii  and  iiii|Mirtiiiit  aica  of  Norlli western  tei'ritorv. 

'I'lie  (liscoveiv  ol'  a  loii^r  soiijrlit  rivi-r  of  the  West,  tliat  would 
ojirii  ii|i  a  (diMiiitinication  uitii  iliiilson's  liay  and  the  Noi'th  Athiiitiu, 
and  which  was  helu'Vi'd  to  exist  soinewheri!  in  that  hititude,  was  one 
of  the  |)i-inial  ol)Je(ts  of  the  KnL;lish  explorini^'exiicdition.  'I'lie  udvenl- 
uroMs  Spaniards  had  note<l  the  appearance  of  siu'h  a  stream,  Itut  had 
not  extended  a  partieuhir  oltservation  of  any  parts  (»f  its  iinuts.  They 
had  never  explored  or  hiid  claim  to  the  lioimdaries  of  liiis  mystical 
river.  N'ancouver  in  broad  (layli<riit  sailed  past  an  openinjj;  of  the 
coast  and  pronouneed  it  to  l»e  Init  an  iidet  into  which  if  a  river  llowed, 
it  was  of  no  especial  pi'omineiice.  Captain  (iray.  commander  of  a 
iioston  m(>rehantman.  en^Mpd  in  the  business  of  collect in<^  sandal- 
wood, shells  and  other  infei'ior  articles  of  commerce  which,  toe(?thor 
with  fnrs.  he  exchane;ed  with  the  Chinese  for  teas  and  silks  fortho 
I'loston  trade,  in  the  pnrsnit  of  his  occupation  sailed  past  that  same 
op(>nin;"'  and  jormeil  an  entirely  ditfereni  opinion  from  tiiat  of  the 
Knylish  navit,'alor.  Il  is  true  discovery  of  rivors,  hays  or  islands  was 
not  llie  l)U>iness  which  en;4ai:ed  his  atteni ion.  lie  was  a  simple  mer- 
chantman, who  was  .seeKiiii;-  to  drive  a  donlde  trade  and  ol)t;iin  therehy 
(lonlile  prolii  on  his  labor  and  skill.  Ilia.  Captain  (rray  nevertheless 
determined,  in  his  own  mind,  that  this  inlet,  pronounced  of  no  impor. 
tance  l)y  the  Kn-<;lish  commander  in  a  conversation  hehl  iiy  him  a  (vw 
(lays  before  on  Ix-iny  hailed,  wasllu;  loni,f-soii;;ht  stream,  and  so  entered 
It  on  his  loir-book.  Aftei-  sailing:  alony  the  cmjusI  and  discovering: 
another  bay,  which  now  beai's  his  honored  namt;,  he  returned  to  the 
former  inle',  determined  to  make  such  an  investi,iration  as  would  end 
the  controver.sy  in  his  own  miml.  The  weather  c()ntinuin;f  favoral)le, 
he  .saiUul  without  accident  throuifh  the  .Northern  (vhannel,  acrcjss  its 
<lan^'erons  bar.  and  anchored  his  vessel  twenty  miles  or  more  Ix-yond 
the  l)reakers.  Here  he  wtnil  ashore  and  explored  as  best  he  coidd  the 
land  with  its  mountains  and  ma;4'nillcent  forests.  To  the  broad  stream 
that  emptied  into  tin;  bay  he  f^avo  the  name  of  Columbia's  River. 
After  remaining' a  number  of  days  hei-eturnedund  proceeded  northward 
on  his  business. 

Vancouvei'.  after  his  talk  with  tiic  American  captain,  concluded  to 
return  and  make  a  closer  observation  of  the  disputed  inlets,  lie 
directed  Lieutenant  Means  to  i)roceed  with  his  vessel  upon  this  work. 
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wiio.  on  l»('li<»ltliri<^  the  rough  hroiikcrs  on  tho  l)!ir,  conchulol  to  cross 
tlicm  ill  a  sliip's  luunrh,  with  whicii  he  enlcreil  the  river  and  j)n»(e«!<li'(l 
l(»  ascend  it.  When  ahoiit  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  within  the  har,  he 
liehfld  at  anchor  a  sni.ill  English  trading  vessel,  coinnia tided  liv  «)ne  of 
his  own  countrymen  named  ilaker,  afti-r  whom  tlu'  small  liay  was 
called.  Ho  informed  tho  Lieutenant  that,  having  fallen  in  with 
Oaptain  (iray  a  sh(»rt  time  previous,  lie  had  ity  him  h.-cn  informed  of 
ijis discovery,  and  he  himself  had  crossed  the  har  to  conlirm  the  discov- 
ery liy  |M'i'sonal  ohsijrvation. 

Having  explored  the  river  for  nearly  a  liiindnMl  miles  with  tho 
launch,  Lieutenant  Means  turned  to  his  ship  and  rejoined  his  com- 
mander's sfjuadnm,  to  whom  he  rejMJrted  his  prcK-eedings.  Thereupon, 
notwithstanding  (Jray  liud  already  disectvered  and  named  the  river 
and  entered  it  on  his  log-hook,  the  Knglish  (commander  claimed  for  the 
llritisli  nation  the  disc(»very  i)f  the  great  river  of  the  West  upon  the 
ground  that  the  stream  did  not  commence  fur  some  distanct;  heyond 
(tray's  Anchorage.  And  y<!ars  later,  when  the  great  houndary  (pies- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  liritian  was  discus.sed  and 
finally  adjusted,  this  was  the  argument  resorted  to  by  tho  latter 
power  to  establish  its  claim.  Happily,  however,  it  was  of  no  weight; 
the  (|U('sliou  of  priority  of  discovery  being  granted  to  America. 

Knglaiid  and  Spain  becoming  mvolved  in  a  controversy  over  the 
terms  of  their  late  treaty  concerning  the  Xorth  i^icillc  discoveries, 
and  the  United  States  being  unable  to  force  its  claims  against  those 
powers,  the  vessels  of  all  nations  were  temporarily  withdrawn  and  tho 
coiiutry  remained  us  remote  and  uniiihaliiled  by  Kui'opeans  as  before, 
.save  themembei's  of  the  Xorthwestern  Fur  Company. 

In  tho  meantime  grei(t  events  were  transpiring  in  txa>  Old  World, 
(treat  battles  woro  fouglu  ;ind  the  bounilary  lines  of  kingiloms  and 
empires  changed  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  With  these  political 
ciianges  of  European  territory  were  likewise  the  king'ly  possessions  of 
the  New  World.  Their  titles  were  parted  with  as  baubles  in  the  hands 
of  their  rulers.  Louisiana,  which  at  that  period  embraced  all  the  terri- 
tory not  claimed  by  Spain  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississipiii,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  had,  many  years  before,  in  17('i2,  been 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain.  With  the  guns  of  Napoleon,  France  once 
more,  in  lS(Kt,  became  repossessed  of  Louisiana.  The  Eagles  of  Bona- 
parte had  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  fought  ten  [litched  battles  in  as  main- 
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(lays,  thundered  at  the  gates  of  the  Austrian  capital  and  annihilated 
tlie  Austrian  army.  Added  to  the  glories  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz 
were  the  successes  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  added  to  all  the  splendor 
of  Napoleon's  civic  reign.  But  war  is  costly,  and  vast  militarv  cam- 
paigns can  not  be  planned  and  executed  without  money  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  1803  Xapoleon  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for 
$15,000,000.  At  that  time  it  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  present  States 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Dakota  Territory,  Indian  Territory,  part  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

In  1804  the  southern  portion  of  this  vast  region  was  organized  by 
Congress  as  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  1812,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  other  territory  on  the  Mississippi  River,  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  early  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  made  a  few  years  after 
the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  organized  by  President  Jefferson, 
pierced  the  untrodden  territory  and  formed  a  lodgment  on  the  Pacific. 
In  1810  John  Jacob  Astor  attempted  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the  inter- 
est of  commerce  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Congress,  doubtless 
impelled  b}'  the  knowledge  that  England  proposed  to  contest  the  title 
to  a  i)ortion  of  our  northwest  possessions,  acquired  by  discovery  and 
purchase,  and  the  fact  that  an  American  settlement  would  tend  toward 
a  ])eaceful  adjustment  of  the  question,  agreed  to  support  and  protect 
such  an  undertaking.  The  Northwest  Company,  jealously  watching 
its  opportunity,  endeavored  to  frustrate  this  movement  b}'  establishing 
themselv^es  a  settlement  at  that  point.  Overtaken,  however,  by  an 
accident  in  the  interior,  they  did  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
until  Astoria  had  been  built  and  in  a  condition  to  defind  itself  from  any 
encroachments  of  rights.  But  a  combination  of  circumstances,  embrac- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  defeated  for  a  while  American  occupation  of  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Tiie  Northwest  Company, through  the  treacher}' 
of  Astor's  British  partners,  becoming  possessed  of  his  trading  posts  on 
the  Columbia  River,  obtained  control  of  the  country  for  trading  pur- 
poses, and  being  finally  merged  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  retaimd 
this  control  for  a  period  of  ten  years  under  the  sanction  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  which  left  the  boundary  question  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition and  ])ermitted  thesubjectsof  cache  ;untry  to  hunt,  fish  and  trade 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  tluit  lenCTth  of  time. 
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A  diplomatic  struggle  now  began  for  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary question.  The  clain-  of  Great  B/itain  by  discovery  rested  upon  a 
light  foundation.  It  embraced  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Drake  liad 
seen  the  coast  in  1530 ;  that  Cook  had  examined  it  slightly  in  1778; 
and  that  Vancouver  much  more  thoroughly  in  1793.  All  of  these, 
however,  were  but  re-discoveries.  The  claim  was  further  based  upon 
the  trading  posts  established  in  the  Oregon  country  by  the  fur  traders, 


RIVAL.  FUR   TRAnRRS. 

but  these  were  matters  of  private  employment  for  temporary  purposes, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  at  permanent  settlement  south  of  latitude 
forty-nine. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  was  based  upon  the  Spanish  title 
acquired  through  purchase  from  France,  which  perhaps  alone  would  not 
have  proved  sufficient  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  claim.  But  it 
was  further  substantiated  by  the  right  of  discovery  founded  upon  the 
voyage  of  Gray  and  the  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.     On  the 
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strenglh  of  Gray's  discoveiy,  the  United  States  claimed  all  tiie  terri- 
tory drained  by  the  Columbia  River.  As  a  question  of  international 
law  the  title  thus  acquired  might  not  have  been  tenable.  Added  to 
this,  however,  were  the  subsequent  explorations  by  land  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clarke  expedition,  organized  by  the  Government  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  President  Jefferson,  which  crossed  the  Rockv  Mount- 
ains,  struck  the  southern  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  passed  down 
that  river  to  its  mouth  and  fully  explored  the  Oregon  country. 
The  British  fur  traders  were  not  in  Government  employ,  and  their 
explorations  were  north  of  latitude  49",  Avhile  the  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  was  made  under  Government  authority  and  covered 
most  of  the  territory  south  of  49°.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  Amer- 
ican claim  of  settlement.  As  remarked,  in  1811,  Astoria  was  built  and 
captured  by  the  British  in  the  succeeding  war,  but  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1818.  It  Avas,  however,  abandoned  by  its  private 
owners.  In  1822  and  1827  attempts  were  made  to  establish  American 
fur  companies,  but  witlxjut  success  on  account  of  the  powerful  rivalries 
of  the  British  companies  already  firmly  established.  They  opened  the 
way  for  a  more  permanent  settlement  with  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  compete.  This  was  by  immigration,  which  began  in 
1832,  and  had  so  far  inci'eased  in  1845  that  the  American  population 
amounted  to  more  than  three  thousand  settlers,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  country  was  legitimate  and  complete.  All  of  this  chain  of  title 
rendered  the  claim  of  the  United  States  valid  up  to  latitude  49°. 

As  shown,  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  October  20th, 
1818,  fixed  latitude  49°  as  the  boundary  from  its  intersection  with  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  whole  territory,  as  above  stated,  was  to  be  open  for  ten 
years  to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  claims  of  either.  By  the  convention  of  August  6th,  1827, 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  country  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  was  continued  indefinitely,  with  the  provision  that 
eitlier  party  might  annul  and  abrogate  it  on  giving  twelve  months' 
notice  to  the  other.  As  American  immigration  increased,  the  perils 
of  the  joint  occupation  increased.  Jurisdiction  over  the  citizens  of 
one  country  could  not  bo  exercised  by  the  magistrates  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  difficulties  originating  between  the  citizens  of  different 
nationalities  could  not  bo  settled  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
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In  1838  Congress  attempted  to  organize  a  system  of  justice  in  the 
Oregon  country  by  imitating  the  British  system  of  erecting  forts  and 
providing  magistrates  for  tlie  trial  of  offenses,  without  the  design  of 
terminating  the  joint  occupancy. 

The  year  following,  the  settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Ijoundar" 
question  filled  with  excitement  both  countries,  and  a  strong  war  party 
originated  in  the  United  States  who  went  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  what 
was  known  as  the  Russian  boumhiry  of  51"  40'.  The  Shiljboleth  of 
this  strong  war  party  was  "  Fifty-four-forty-or-fight." 

In  this  state  of  national  feeling  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1844  assembled  anil  declared  for  the  ''re-occupation  of  Oregon" 
on  the  ground  of  our  perfect  title  to  the  country.  The  triumph  of  the 
party  on  this  question,  and  the  determined  tone  of  President  Polk's 
message  to  Congress  aroused  intense  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  and  prep- 
arations were  immediately  made  for  war  by  that  power.  Action  in 
the  United  States  was  likewise  taken  toward  that  end  by  efforts  to 
increase  the  American  navy.  This  excitement  continued  in  both 
countries  and  war  became  imminent.  Finally,  as  a  compromise  measure, 
the  British  ambassador  offered,  June  0th,  1346,  to  accept  latitude  49"  as 
the  boundary  to  the  channel  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  main 
land;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  and  the  strait  of  Fuca  to 
the  Pacific,  with  free  navigation  to  both  j)arties  of  the  channel  and  the 
Columl)ia.  This  being  submitted  to  t.^e  Senate  by  the  President,  that 
body  advised  its  acceptance, and  ratifications  wei"e  exchanged  at  London 
on  July  17,  1840,  and  the  Oregon  question  was  finally  settled.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  solidity  of  the  American  claim  to  the  vast 
Oregon  Territor}^  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1S40  was  based  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  country  by  American  immigration.  Between  the 
periods  of  settlement  of  the  two  boundary  (piostions  immigration  from 
the  Western  States  flowed  into  Oregon,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1840  there  was  an  American  population  of  at 
least  8,000  souls.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  though  still  a  power- 
ful monopoly,  could  no  longer  prevent  commerce  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly,  and  they  were  compelled,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  unite 
with  the  American  settlers  in  supporting  a  provisional  foi-mof  govern- 
ment, modeled  after  American  ))rincij)les.  The  constant  and  impera- 
tive demands  of  this  American  populution  undoubtedly  forced  the 
American  authorities  to  finally  annul  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy  by 
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serving  the  required  notice.  Yeiir  after  year  they  niemoriaUzeil  Con- 
gress to  extend  over  them  its  protecting  care  and  receive  thera  into 
the  bosom  of  the  nation.  Finally  by  and  through  this  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  pioneers,  the  United  States  was  enabled  to  retain  the 
whole  of  the  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  one  of  the  vast 
"  gardens  of  the  West." 

About  the  time  that  Oregon  clamored  for  a  territorial  form  of 
government  and  arms  and  soldiers  to  protect  her  from  savage 
incursions  the  United  States  became  involved  in  warlike  difficulty 
with  Mexico.  England,  anxious  to  recover  in  some  way  a  recompense 
for  her  lost  territory,  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  California  as  soon 
as  war  should  be  declared.  Our  Government,  aware  of  this  move- 
ment and  the  knowledge  that  a  British  man-of-war  had  been 
dispatched  to  that  coast  for  such  a  purpose,  transmitted  secret  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  on  the  Pacific,  and  to 
Captain  Fremont,  then  engaged  in  a  scientific  exploring  ex|>etlition  to 
California,  to  unite  in  preventing  such  action  on  the  jxirt  of  the 
British  by  seizing  California  as  soon  as  war  was  declared.  The 
orders  were  to  wait  for  the  ])roclamations  declaring  war  between  the 
two  nations  before  seizing  it,  unless  they  had  reason  to  fear  the 
British  would  forestall  them.  The  American  commander  arrived  at 
Monterey  Bay  one  day  before  the  British  admiral  had  affected  a 
landing  and  seizure.  On  the  day  following.  Admiral  Sepnour,  com- 
manding the  British  man-of-war  "  Collingswood,"'  arrived,  but  too  late 
to  execute  the  orders  of  his  Government.  California  became  oui-s  firet 
by  seizure  and  occupation  and  subsequently  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  This  gave  us  the  entire  seaboanl  from 
the  49°  of  latitude  to  that  of  2i°  2<i'  latitude,  and  all  of  the  territory 
west  of  Kansas  and  south  of  Dakota  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  not 
embraced  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803. 

Beginning  Avith  the  small  and  disputed  territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  through  one  of  the  waves  of  destiny  that  roll  over  a  nation's 
history'  and  mold  its  events,  the  Mexican  War  added  not  alone  the 
star  of  Texas  but  the  constellation  that  illumines  the  Pacific's  shore. 
Far  back  in  the  century  was  the  dream  of  Jefferson,  and  the  footprints 
of  his  adventurous  pioneers  were  seen  on  the  sands  unwashetl  by  Time. 
Between  the  Missouri  and  the  coast  lay  what  our  fathere  believed  to 
bean  impenetrable  desert,  where  dwelt  savage  tribes  feasting  on  human 
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Hesh.     Through  desert  and  wilderness  and  gorge  and  sunless  canon, 
across  mad  rivers,  leaping  wildly  over  rock  and  bowlder,  and  thenco 
over  the  crags  of  lofty  mountains,  seeking  a  passage  through  their 
rocky  walls  to  the  peaceful  waters,  crept  the  adventurous  Fremont, 
son-in-law  of  the  great  Missouri  senator  who,  inspired  by  the  heroism 
of  the  young  explorer  and  the  scientific  knowledge  unfolded   by  his 
exploits,  uttered  the  i)rophecy  in  1844,  that  the  generation  then  alive 
would  live  to  behold  the  Aoiatic  commerce  travei-se  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  enter  the  Oregor  River,  climb  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
^Mountains,  issue  from  it^  gorges  and   spread    its  fertilizing  streams 
over  our  wide  extended    Union.     That   the  trantjuil  surface  of    the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  vast  inclined  planes,  spreading  eastward 
and   westward   from  the   base  of  the   Rocky  Mountains,  would   be 
swept  by  the  magic  vessel  and  the  swift-flying  car,  and  that  great 
city  on  the  Missouri  would   find  herself  as  near  to  Canton  as  she 
was  to  London,  with  a  far  better  and  safer  route  by  land  and  sea  to 
China  and  Japan  than  she  at  that  time  possessed  to  France  and  the 
British  kingdom.     Within  three-fourths  of  a  century  from  the  day 
when  Lewis  and  Clarke  departed  from  the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Louis  to 
open  the  trail  of  the  white  man  through  the  untrodden  depths  of  the 
mighty  and  mysterious  wilderness,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
from  the  hour  these  prophetic  woi-ds  were  uttered,  mankind  beheld  the 
accomplishment  of  all  these  grand  works  of  art,  skill  and  genius.  Fol- 
lowing .he  trail  of  Fremont  came  the  Mormon  pioneers  fleeino-  from 
the  cities  of  civilization  to  found  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  "a 
gem  of  the  mountains  "—a  great  recruiting  camp  for  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  gold  seekers,  who,  guided  by  the  hand  of  destiny, 
planted  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  laid  the  foundations  of  empire  on 
the  remote  Pacific  coast. 

Spanish  adventurers  had  long  before  effected  a  lodgment  upon  the  ' 
coast  and  sent  its  cowled  and  beaded  missionaries  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  Christian  faith  in  the  savage  soil.  Around  these  outposts  of  Chris- 
tianity had  gathered  for  three  centuries  a  race  of  Castilian  blood,  who 
feebly  tilled  the  prolific  soil  and  herded  their  vast  bands  of  cattle  on 
the  haciendas  that  stretched  from  the  coast  range  to  tiie  ocean.  The 
adventurer,  the  idler  and  the  grandee  each  foiintl  his  home  and  occu- 
pation amid  the  life  of  ease  on  those  silent  plains.  The  vast  wealth 
that  lay  at  their  feet  was  undiscovered.     The  annals  of  historv  contain 
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nothing  surpiissing  tiie  bold  achievements  of  llernando  Cortez,  who, 
with  a  liandful  of  biuve  men,  subdued  the  empire  of  Mexico.  The 
vfist  spoil  of  treasure  that  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  conqueror  he  was  told 
came  from  the  far  north  and  west  of  the  capital  in  whose  halls  he  made 
his  warlike  camp.  Inspired  with  the  hope  of  possessing  this  land  of 
wonilerful  wealth,  whose  pearls  anil  precious  metals  were  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  he  dispatched  his  officers  on  voyages  of  discovery.  Many 
were  the  journeys  by  land  and  sea  until  the  year  1534,  when  Ximenes 
landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  lie  called  it  tiie  Isle  of 
Pearls,  or  the  Islas  CaroUnas,  which,  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
changed  to  the  Islands  of  California,  on  the  personal  visit  by  Cortez. 
The  voyages  of  Francisco  (rUlloa,  Alarcon,  Pedro  Cabrillo,  and  the 
land  expeditions  of  Coronado  and  Cabeza  de  Vaca  through  the  Northern 
Mexican  States,  from  1537  to  1544,  furnish  evidence  of  the  eager  search 
for  gold  and  empire  long  before  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  upon  the 
coast.  The  missionary  explorations  of  the  Spanish  friars,  Francisco 
Xavier,  Salvatierra  and  Eusebio  Kino,  toward  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  resulted  in  the  discovery  oi  a  land  route  to  California 
and  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  missionary  priests,  whose 
establishments  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  Upper  as  well  as 
Lower  California. 

During  all  these  centuries  of  research  by  the  Spanish  explorers  in 
tiie  iiot  endeavor  to  discover  the  precious  metals,  they  lay  hidden  from 
their  sight,  awaiting  the  hour  when,  moved  by  destiny,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  should  uproot  the  soil  and  unfold  the  vision  that,  centuries 
before,  had  tioubled  the  dreams  of  the  Spanish  conqueror.  When 
the  starved  and  dying  band  of  men  led  by  Fremont  for  the  first  time 
crossed  the  rocky  defiles  of  the  Sierras  and  came  down  upon  the 
grassy  plains  of  the  Sacramento,  they  fell  fainting  into  the  arras  of  the 
Swiss  settler,  John  A.  Sutter.  The  armies  of  Napoleon  being  scat- 
tered, beneath  whose  silver  eagles  he  had  fought,  he  had  wandered  by 
sea  to  this  remote  spot,  and  established  a  rancho  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento  River.  Here,  in  his  mill  race,  after  the  stirring  events 
already  recorded  which  added  California  to  the  Union,  Marshall,  the 
Mormon  soldier,  picked  up  the  grain  of  gold  that  set  the  world  on 
tire.  From  this  hour  dates  the  period  of  its  rise  and  progress.  From 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  earth  came  the  motley  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  filled  its  canons,  gulches,  hollows  and  ravines  and  river  beds  in 
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the  iTiiul  seiii'cli  for  sudden  woiillli.  No  event  in  tLo  annals  of  modern 
times  i)roduced  such  an  immediate  and  far-reaching  beneficial  elfect 
upon  the  commerce  of  tlie  world,  the  expansion  of  territory  and 
extension  of  civilization  as  the  discovery  of  the  vast  gold  deposits  of 
California.  No  human  mind  can  compute  the  immensity'  of  its  results 
or  penetrate  the  myriad  channels  of  the  world's  vast  highways  and 
marts  of  trade  through  wiiich  the  enormous  treasunjs  passed  and 
repassed  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
beds  of  ancient  streams,  and  wrested  from  the  gi-im  old  mountains  by 
battles  strokes  of  industry,  more  powerful  than  cannon-shot  or  mortar 
shell  of  besieging  armies.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  during  the 
period  between  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  have  been  added 
to  the  metallic  currency  of  the  world  by  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union  — the  offspring  of  this  first  great  discovery.  Its  influence 
extended  far  beyond  our  own  limits.  It  aroused  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  world.  It  renewed  the  wasting  energies  of  helpless  races  in 
distant  lands.  Its  inspiration  spread  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  toiling  thousamls  from  the  worn-out  workshops  of  the 
Old  World  beheld  hope  in  the  distance  as  they  journeyed  toward  the 
new  El  Dorado.  Not  alone  England  and  Ireland  and  other  parts  of 
tl'.e  British  realm,  but  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  distant  Russia 
poured  upon  our  shores  a  large  proportion  of  their  surplus  population. 
Commerce,  the  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  mechanical  skill 
followed  in  their  train  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Mexico,  the  South 
American  States,  and  China  exported  it  laborers,  and  there  was  work 
and  abundance  for  all.  The  area  of  discovery  extended  over  the 
whole  Pacific  slope,  and  beyond  its  mountain  walls.  New  States  and 
Territories  sprang  into  existence.  Treasures  poured  in  from  the 
Sierras,  and  from  every  gulch,  ravine,  sandbar,  bank  and  bluff  through- 
out the  broad  expanse  of  territory  thus  opened  up  to  the  hand  of 
industry  by  the  hand  of  destiny.  The  spirit  of  American  progress  and 
American  ideas  asserted  itself  in  the  substantial  form  of  permanent 
settlement,  and  towns  and  cities  grew  by  the  side  of  the  golden  sand- 
bars. New  channels  of  labor  were  opened,  new  demands  for  capital 
created,  and  deserved  prosperity  crowned  their  united  efforts.  A 
series  of  political  divisions,  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  a  third  of  the 
continent,  arose  from  out  of  the  dark  wilderness,  and  came  within  the 
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siuiliylit  of  civili/.iitioii  iiiid  tliu  inlliioiiCL' of  labor  and  iiidiisliT.  Tliat 
uliicli  liud  boon  l)ut  tlio  lioiiio  of.  wild  boasts  and  llii;  iioiiiudic  sav;i<^t) 
bocaino  tlio  outposts  of  civilization.  With  sottlcments  caino  tmdo  iind 
conunorco,  and  the  mciin  of  intor  and  transcontinental  connnunica- 
tion.  Koads  wore  oi)onod',  iivci's  wei'o  hi'id^^od  and  telcgraj)!!  lines 
erected;  stage  and  express  coMi])anies  establisiied  to  every  mining  camp 
as  well  as  town  and  city  ;  raih'oads  built,  binding  ocean  to  ocean  ;  new 
branches  and  llekls  of  labor  developed,  employing  tens  of  thousands 
of  skilled  workmen  ;  millions  of  acres  of  wild  land  reclaimed  and  cul- 
tivated, and  a  desert  wilderness  of  mountain  and  plain  transformi^l 
into  a  throng  of  imperial  States  and  Territories,  stretching  from  tlio 
Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this  vast  territory,  so  recently 
a  wilderness,  unknown  and  unexplored,  within  a  comparatively  unim- 
|)ortant  period  of  time  there  has  been  developed  the  most  Avonderfid 
growth  in  all  the  industrial  and  professional  pursuits  of  civilized  man, 
from  the  rudest  forms  of  manual  labor  to  the  loftiest  training  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  schools  of  art  and  science.  Here  has  been  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  social  and  political  societ}',  whoso 
influence  has  spread  bevond  the  seas.  Its  ports  command  the  com- 
merce of  the  Asiatic  realm.  It  has  aided  most  materially  in  opening 
up  the  vast  empires  of  China  and  Japan  to  ti-ade  and  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  has  proved  ale  en  in  molding  reforms  in  the  jiolit- 
ical  societies  of  those  ancient  and  exclusive  empires.  In  California 
alone  the  population  which  in  January,  184-9,  Avas  but  20,000  is  to-day 
1,500,000,  and  her  annual  expoi'ts  of  wheat,  flour,  wool  and  wine, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  bullion  and  miscellaneous  productions,  amount 
to  more  than  fifty  millions.  Her  corjwrate  dividends  are  annually 
above  830,000,000 ;  her  banking  capital  more  than  $150,000,000,  and 
the  yearly  transactions  of  her  mining  stock  range  from  $200,000,000  to 
$250,000,000  more.  Iler  hotels,  banking  houses,  commercial  cham- 
bers and  public  buildings  equal  the  finest  of  tlio  Atlantic  States  or 
Euro])e,  and  her  lines  of  ocean  steamers  encompass  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  "With  her  rolling-mills,  manufactories,  forges  and  foun- 
dries, her  agricultural  development  and  the  operation  of  her  mines, 
with  her  ship-building  and  commerce,  her  railroads  and  telegraphs,  her 
factories,  mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  her  vast  industi-ies 
of  every  degree  pouring  its  wealth  into  the  lap  of  mankind,  we  behold 
her  colleges,  universities,  hi<>h  schools  and  svstem  of  public  instruction 
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adding  the  educjition  and  refinement  of  her  people  to  these  otlier 
Itrilliant  achievements  that  have  crowned  liei'  hihors  witli  imperishable 
renown. 

And  nowhere  in  the  world  is  thei'o  a  hroader  fluid  loi'  the  restless 
energy  of  man;  nowhere  is  there  a  land  where  man's  senses  are  so 
quickened  and  sharpened  by  contact  with  the  resistless  energy  and 
force  of  humanity  which  has  carved  an  occidental  empire.  Xowhere 
have  such  conditions  appeared  which,  seized  upon  by  the  far-seeing, 
steel-nerved  men  of  that  land  of  activity,  have  enabled  such  colossal 
fortunes  to  be  builded  in  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day.  To  some 
fortune  has  not  come  by  sudden  movemen!;  iqion  the  chess-board  of  life's 
great  game  of  chance,  but  by  gradual  accuuai'ation  and  severe  thought 
and  labor.  Many  who  have  accumulated  a  moderate  fortune  in  the 
varied  pursuits  of  life  have,  with  a  ri  tlen  ;".ipulse,  linfted  into  the 
stock  market  and  become  great  millionaires  in  in  incredibly  short  period 
(/f  time.  Still  they  were,  first  of  all,  educated  to  the  business.  They 
have  labored  incessantly,  worked  in  the  levls,  crawled  through  tun- 
nels, dropped  down  shafts  and  for  yeais  lived  the  life  of  a  slave.  Sud- 
denly they  have  appeared  upon  the  st<jck  boards  and  cleared  five 
millions  in  a  single  deal  in  Ophir  or  Yellow  Jacket.  One  man  possess- 
ing this  knowledge  has  stood  alone,  with  thecourageof  a  Marlborough, 
contending  with  all  the  dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Bank  of 
California, and  outwitting  them  all,  has  broken  the  bank  and  gathcied 
immense  wealth.  And  yet  such  is  the  recuperative  vitality  of  that 
business  sphere,  the  self-same  bank  which  had  closed  its  doors  with  a 
debt  of  $14,000,000  has,  within  a  few  years,  paid  every  cent  of  the 
incubus  and  elevated  its  stock  to  double  its  former  value.  But  greater 
than  the  mining  millionaires  are  those  who  have  built  and  operated 
the  railroads.  While  the  wealth  of  Baldwin,  and  Fair,  and  Flood,  and 
O'Brien  and  Mackey  will  reach  the  colossal  sum  of  ^60,000,000  in  the 
aggregate,  the  accumulation  of  the  railroad  men  go  far  beyond  that 
lofty  sum.  The  estate  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $30,000,000;  that  of  Crocker  at  $40,000,000,  and  that  of  Lehuul 
Stanford,  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eoad  and  the  ])resent 
United  States  senator  from  California,  at  $50,000,000.  Besides  these 
great  representative  estates  rre  countless  others,  diminutive  compared 
with  those  of  the  leaders,  and  San  Francisco,  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  is  the  gateway  to  such  golden  deposits,  such  fabulous  individual 
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wealth  as  make  it  the  richest  city  in  the  workl  commensurate  witli  its 
population.  All  that  might  be  curiously  stated  of  the  mountains  of 
gold  that  lie  hidden  within  the  vaults  of  the  imperial  Pacific  cit}'  would 
be  but  a  vague  outline  of  the  real  facts,  a  mere  shadow  of  the  positive 
substance,  a  dream,  of  the  wonderful  fictions  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

"What  California  has  accomplished  by  the  conjunction  of  affairs, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  destiny,  awaits  in  greater  or  less  degree  the 
larger  area  '^f  territor}'  surrounding  it.  Time  will  unfold  its  resources. 
Excellence  crown  its  efforts.  The  grandest  possibilities  lie  within  its 
reach.  Destiny  itself  is  within  its  control.  From  chaos  it  has  already 
reached  the  ])aths  of  industrial  glory,  and  ere  long  it  will  spring,  in  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  its  morning  life,  into  greater  States  of  the 
Union,  sharing  its  common  blessings  as  well  as  its  national  strength 
and  renown.  Education  will  lie  at  the  very  base  of  its  foundations. 
Education  in  all  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences;  in  all  the  branches 
of  its  varied  industries;  in  each  motor  and  valve  of  labor;  in  its 
mountain  and  fallow  land;  in  the  product  of  the  mine  as  well  as 
the  mill;  in  the  form  and  shape  of  its  social  structure;  in  its  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning;  in  the  embellishments  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  society;  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  observation 
of  the  stars;  in  the  la3'ing  of  the  rail  and  the  building  of  its  cities,  and 
in  the  teaching  of  the  press  as  well  as  the  pulpit — for  nowhere  has  the 
press  made  more  advancement  than  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has 
proven  the  herald  of  the  new  age  of  progress.  Its  power  was 
prophesied  in  the  far  past.  More  than  3,009  years  ago  one  of  the 
grand  old  seers  spoke  of  the  "living  spirit  of  the  wheels."  "Was  it 
"the  living  spirit"  applying  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  wheel  of  art 
and  industry — driving  the  ship  across  the  seas  and  the  car  over  the 
land  and  through  the  heavens  on  the  pinions  of  light,  or  was  it  the 
civilizing.  Christianizing,  educating  press  of  America,  thrown  off  by  the 
cylinder  wheel?  Let  the  modern  seer  tell.  Nowhere  has  such  an 
an  originalit}'^  of  thought  and  ideas  held  such  supreme  sway  as  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Territories.  It  has  been  the  pioneer  educator 
of  the  wilderness,  niA  it  has  embodied  the  most  original  a-^d  prolific 
thought  from  the  most  original  of  men — they  who  have  gathered  their 
inspiration  from  nature,  the  grandest  of  all  founts.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  has  there  arisen  to  delight  and  inspire  mankind  with  thoughts  of 
sublimity  as  the  race  of  men  who  have  embellished  the  literature  of  the 
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far  West.     No  El  Dorado  of  the  earth  ever  gathered  together  such  an 
array  of  genius  from  the  old  schools  and  educational  haunts  of  the 
civilized  and  refined  East  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  raining  camps  of 
the  great  mineral  belt  of  the  West.    The  change  from  the  sober,  staid, 
quiet  days  of  the  East  to  the  wild  and  adventurous  life  in  the  West, 
added  a  robustness  of  expression  and   a  depth   of  thought   totally 
unknown  in  their  former  abode  to  the  educated  drifts  of  their  mind. 
It  was  a  union  of  art  and  nature.     I  have  seen  men   driving  stage 
coaches  and   jotting  down   thoughts  in   their  mind   for  subsequent 
expression  that  thrilled  the  reader  in  distant  lands.     In  a  little  packet 
of  papers,  carefully  folded  away  from  the  sight  of  men,  was  a  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  gained  by  actual  labor  in  tlie  classics  and  sciences. 
I  have  seen  a  man  in  a  gray  flannel  shirt,  with  a  broad  somhrcroon  liis 
head,  drive  into  Salt  Lake  City  a  band  of  California  horses  and,  after 
placing  them  in  the  corral,  sit  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel  and  discourse 
upon  the  hervos  of  Homer,  and  afterward  charm   the  ladies  at  a 
governor's  reception  by  the  music  of  his  voice  and  the  polite  gentility 
of  his  manners.     He  had  been  a  professor  of  languages  at  a  leading 
university  of  one  of  the  Western  States.     I  have  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  a  prospecting  hole  beneath   the  shadow  of  Fremont's   Peak  and 
listened  to  a  profound  discourse  upon  the  science  of  metallurgy  bv  a 
man  who  had  been  digging  all  day  in  the  sand  and  gravel.     He  was  a 
learned  physician  of  wealth  who,  from  love  of  nature's  solitudes,  had 
sought  a  home   in   the  mountains.     Instances  might   be  multiplied. 
These  were  but  the  representatives  of  that  class.     The  physical  aspect 
of  the  country  operated  upon  their  cultured  minds.     The  lofty  mount- 
ains whose  serrated  domes  had  resisted  the  lightning  stroke,  the  illim- 
itable stretch  of   plain,  the  deep  valleys  of  verdure,  where  roll  the 
mountain  torrent,  the  dark  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  over  whose  solitudes 
upon   the   hills   of  gold  and   purple  of  the  heavens   rest    with   the 
descending  glories  of  the  sun—all  are  filled  with  the  rapture  of  an 
ecstacy  that  enlivens  the  human  mind  far  beyond  its  richest  expecta- 
tions.    It  broadens  and  deepens  with  the  current  of  thought   and 
emotion,  and  the  still  waters  are  upmoved  by  the  mysterious  forces  that 
lie  within  the  soul  of  man.     Thought   sjirings   into  action  and  man 
becomes  a  hero  through  the  indwellings  of  his  dormant  nature,  aroused 
by  the  grand  influences  of  hi-  mighty  surroundings. 

Such  is  the  race  of  men  who  are  laying  the  foundations  of  empire 
in  the  wilderness.     The  Napoleon  of  industry  who  smites  the  rugged 
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mountain  to  gain  its  hidden  wealth,  who  turns  tlie  water  course  of 
rivers,  who  builds  cities  of  civilization  within  the  trackless  wastes  and 
rears  an  imperial  state  from  the  rude  elements  of  labor  and  society  is 
likewise  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  commonwealth  of  learning 
and  education  that  will  some  day  shine  above  the  world  of  literature 
withgreater  luster  than  the  evening  planet  which  casts  its  scintillating 
rays  over  the  lone  miner's  camp  amid  the  foothills  of  the  rocky  Sierras. 
And  these  elements  are  perpetual  and  imperishable.  I  have  some- 
where read  a  reverie  on  the  everlasting  indestructibility  of  gold.  That 
the  acids  which  burn  into  the  vitality  of  all  else,  roll  harmless  from  its 
polished  surface.  "While  air  and  water  decay  all  baser  metals,  to  gold 
they  are  innocuous.  Bury  it  through  long  ages  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  when  the  rude  tool  of  the  excavator  again  brings  it  to  light, 
\vhile  everything  around  it  and  originally  associated  with  it  has 
returned  to  dust  from  which  it  sprang;  while  the  delicate  form  which 
it  adorned  has  become  an  inappreciable,  impalpable  powder;  while 
the  strong  bone  of  the  mighty  warrior  who  smote  his  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  serried  legions,  crumbles  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  and  his 
trusty  sword  lies  a  mass  of  shale  rust,  the  delicate  tracery  of  gold 
which  adorned  it,  or  the  finely-wrought  tiara  which  encircled  the  brow 
of  his  queen,  is  there  in  its  pristine  beauty,  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  work- 
man's hands  and  became  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  fleeting  years.  Yea, 
days,  years,  centuries  have  rolled  by;  mighty  empires  risen  and  fallen ; 
dynasties  that  dreamed  their  power  should  be  everlasting  have  passed 
away;  armies  that  marched  and  conquered  have  become  nerveless 
with  the  death  of  age ;  cities  teeming  with  population  and  commerce 
have  become  the  dwelling-places  of  owls  and  bats ;  the  very  pyra- 
mids themselves,  raised  in  the  pride  andpowerof  the  ancient  Egyptian 
kings,  and  destined  to  linger  forever  upon  the  wave  of  time,  have 
been  seared  and  marked  by  its  avenging  hand  and  made  ready  to 
crumble  when  its  gnawing  tooth  shall  have  performed  its  perfect  work  ; 
and  yet  the  thin  filament  and  delicate  tracery  of  gold  have  stood 
unchanged  through  all  the  ages — with  their  mighty  work  of  trans- 
mutation— as  fair  and  beautiful  as  when,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
they  adorned  the  queenly  Athenian  brow  or  the  ruler  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  plain,  or  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  Mediterranean  or 
Euphrates. 

But  more  imperishable  than  silver,  more  indestructible  than  gold, 
is    the    Hand    of    Destiny   and   the  Spirit  of   Progress,  that    leads 
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triumphant  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  subjugation  of  nature  and 
the  upbuilding  of  empires.  It  rises  above  the  empire  that  it  builds  > 
above  the  kings  that  rule  and  moulder ;  above  armies  that  march  and 
conquer,  and  cities  that  teem  with  people,  beside  the  rivers  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  spiritual  force  that  survives  the  wreck  of  matter 
crumbled  by  the  treatl  of  time.  It  is  co-existent  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  lives  when  the  rocks  and  mountains  and  pj^ramids  have 
crumbled  into  soil  for  the  myriad  generations  that  follow  in  the 
divine  order  of  tlieir  being.  Societies  will  come  and  go.  Kingdoms 
and  nations  may  rise  and  fall,  but  the  Hand  of  Destiny  will  continue 
to  mould  and  fashion  the  rude  forces  of  nature  into  the  imperial 
forms  of  State  and  Empire,  It  will  lead  the  newborn  generations  into 
paths  of  high  endeavor,  as  they  appear  and  disappear  in  the  order  of 
their  existence.  The  goal  of  yesterday  will  be  the  starting  point  of 
to-morrow.  The  wisdom  of  one  era  will  be  grander  the  next.  The 
living  movement  of  one  age  will  be  transferred  to  another.  The 
wheels  of  nature  roll  not  backward,  all  things  move  with  the  spirit  of 
progression.  It  is  the  imperishable  law  of  the  universe.  From  the 
birth  of  time  its  impetuous  current  has  rolled  on  toward  the  intermin- 
able ocean  into  which  the  spoils  of  earth  are  gathered.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  all  the  ages,  all  lands  and  nations,  the  world,  old  and 
new;  and  here  at  length,  within  the  borders  of  our  own  land,  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way,  moved  by  the  Hand  of  Destinj', 
operating  upon  the  wonderful  forces  of  nature  in  countless  ways,  to 
create  the  fairest  and  mightiest  realm  of  all  the  ages;  "a  land  of 
liberty  and  law,  the  home  of  the  world,  the  refuge  of  mankind,  at 
whose  feet  are  laid  the  scepters  of  the  earth,  to  choose  where  she 
would  reign  —  Time's  noblest  offspring." 
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